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THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 


"M^ 


REV.    D.     J.     MACDONNELL 

[For  The  Monthly,] 

EN  would  hardly  fight  about 
the  best  method  of  going  up 
a  ladder ;  but  a  hundred  battles  have 
been  fought  on  the  best  method  of 
training  a  child."  So  writes  the 
author  of  Ecce  Deus ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  battles  have  not  all 
been  fought  yet.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  diversity  of  views  should 
prevail  regarding  the  matter  of  religi- 
ous teaching  in  the  Public  Schools. 
I  accept  Mr.  Le  Sueur's  "  open 
letter"  in  the  issue  of  the  Monthly 
for  December  as  the  honest  and  can- 
did expression  of  his  convictions  on 
this  subject,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
state  my  objections  to  his  position  in 
the  "  spirit  of  candour  and  equity  " 
in  which  he  desires  that  discussion 
should  be  carried  on. 

There  are  at  least  three  distinct 
questions  which  need  to  be  answered, 
and  which  are  variously  answered, 
in  connection  with  this  matter:  (i) 
Shall  there  be  a  religious  element  in 
the  education  of  our  children  in  the 
Public  Schools  ?  (2)  Shall  the  Bible 
be  used  in  imparting  religious  in- 
struction ?     (3)  If    so,    under    what 
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conditions  or  limitations   shall   it   be 
used  ? 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  answer 
Mr.  Le  Sueur  would  give  to  the  first 
question  ;  but,  if  I  have  not  misap- 
prehended the  drift  of  his  letter,  he 
would  answer  it  in  the  negative.  True, 
he  speaks  with  approval  of  recogniz- 
ing or  being  conscious  of  "a  Cause 
behind  all  other  causes,"  and  of  feel- 
ing "  that  the  true  word  and  righte- 
ous deed  have  a  warrant  higher  than 
human  society  can  vouchsafe  "  ;  but 
he  does  not  admit  that  this  belief 
about  "  the  supernatural  "  should  be 
inculcated  on  the  children.  Two 
passages  in  his  letter  seem  to  imply 
the  contrary  : 

(r)  "In  this  country  we  are  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  religious  lil)erty.  By 
this  I  understand  that  all  creeds, 
positive  and  negative,  stand  on  an 
equality  before  the  law — that,  so  far 
as  the  action  of  the  State  is  concern- 
ed, no  man  cither  reaps  any  advant- 
age or  is  placed  at  any  disadvantage 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions." 

(2)  "  Upon  what  will  you  chiefly 
depend  to   promote   that  object  {i.e.. 
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the  moral  well-being  of  the  children)? 
Will  your  chief  reliance  be  on  the 
morning  prayer,  the  Scripture  read- 
ing, and  the  prescribed  exposition  of 
a  distinctive  Christian  morality  ?  Or 
will  it  be  on  your  own  example  and 
influence,  your  own  interest  in  justice 
and  every  form  of  right-doing,  your 
own  strong  disapproval  of  whatever  is 
wrong,  of  whatever  tends  to  the  de- 
terioration of  character  ?  " 

If  I  am  wrong  in  thinking  that  Mr. 
Le  Sueur  holds  that  there  should  be 
no  religious  element  in  the  education 
given  in  Public  Schools,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  he  will  state  what  amount  of 
reference  to  religion  in  any  form  he 
would  think  proper  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  If  I  am  right,  then  I 
take  issue  with  Mr.  Le  Sueur  and 
asstri  that  there  ought  to  be  a  reli- 
gious element  in  the  instruction  im- 
parted in  our  Public  Schools.  I  do 
not  say  that  no  good  moral  results 
can  be  secured  apart  from  distinct 
religious  teaching  ;  but  the  best  moral 
results  cannot  be  attained  without 
the  distinct  recognition  of  the  living 
God,  in  Whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  without  Whom  not  a 
sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  ground,  in 
Whose  sight  children  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows,  Who  loves 
righteousness  and  hates  wickedness 
in  child  or  man.  Who  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.  Who  with  His  Son  freely  gives  us 
all  thin'^s.  Who  hears  the  cry  of 
the  weak  and  the  sad  and  the  sin- 
ful. Who  blesses  those  that  trust  in 
Him,  before  Whom  the  ungodly  shall 
not  stand  in  the  judgment,  in  Whose 
House  the  good  of  all  the  ages  shall  be 
gathered,  to  be  "  for  ever  with  the 
Lord."  I  am  prepared  to  maintain 
that  the  teacher  who  ignores  such 
truths  as  these,  and  declines  to  use 
the  mighty  leverage  which  they  fur- 
nish m  the  moral  training  of  children, 


substituting  for  it  simply  his  "  own  in- 
terest in  justice  and  every  form  of 
right-doing,"  makes  a  grievous  mis- 
take. There  is  no  question  about  the 
importance  of  the  teacher's  personal 
influence.  Better,  I  would  say,  an 
earnest-minded  teacher  of  blameless 
life  who  declines  to  say  anything  to 
his  pupils  about  God,  than  a  man 
who  inculcates  all  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  and  yet  is  himself  immoral. 
But  why  put  asunder  what  God  has 
joined  together — a  true  faith  in  Him- 
self and  a  good  life  springing  from  it 
as  a  root  ?  And  if  the  life  of  the 
teacher  is  •  fed  daily  from  a  divine 
Source,  can  he  do  better  than  lead  his 
pupils  to  drink  at  the  same  Fountain  ? 
And  if  the  great  majority  of  parents 
in  Ontario  are  of  opinion  that  the  best 
results  cannot  be  secured  for  their 
children  by  daily  teaching  that  ignores 
God,  is  there  any  injustice  to  the  un- 
believing minority  in  the  requirement 
that  the  teaching  given  in  the  Public 
Schools  should  include  the  religious 
element  ? 

This  is  really  the  main  question 
which  Mr.  Le  Sueur  raises.  He  in- 
sists that  "all  creeds,  positive  and 
negative,  stand  on  an  equality  before 
the  law,"  and  that  this  prmciple  of 
"religious  liberty,'  or  "religious  equal- 
ity," is  violated  if  teachers  are  required 
to  give  religious  instruction.  Now, 
let  us  suppose  a  case.  Here  is  a 
community  consisting  of  fifty  families, 
in  forty-eight  of  which  the  parents 
believe  that  the  best  moral  results  in 
the  education  of  their  children  cannot 
be  secured  apart  from  religious  in- 
struction, while  in  the  other  two  the 
parents  do  not  believe  in  God  and  do 
not  wish  to  have  any  religious  element 
in  the  training  of  their  children.  In 
regard  to  all  other  branches  of  study, 
these  parents  are  agreed  that  it  is 
best  to  have  their  children  taught  to- 
gether. This  arrangement  is  made 
especially  in  the  interest  of  the  two 
families  which  cannot  by  themselves 
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secure  a  competent  teacher.  The 
majority  propose  that,  while  the  reU- 
gious  teaching  which  they  consider 
essential  shall  be  given  to  their  own 
children,  the  chi'dren  of  the  other 
two  families  shall  not  be  required  "to 
ready  or  study  in  or  from  any  religi- 
ous book,  or  to  join  in  any  exercise 
of  devotion  or  religion  objected  to  by 
their  parents  or  guardians."  Does 
that  proposal  offend  Mr.  Le  Sueur's 
sense  of  justice  ?  Suppose,  farther, 
that  there  are  two  candidates  for  the 
position  of  teacher  in  this  community, 
equally  competent  in  other  respects 
to  fill  the  position,  one  of  whom  is 
capable  of  giving  such  religious  in- 
struction as  the  majority  desire,  while 
the  other  is  not,  will  there  be  any 
hardship  or  injustice  if  the  preference 
be  given  to  the  believing  teacher? 
Is  there  any  other  way  that  will  be 
just  to  the  majority,  unless  each  party 
be  left  to  select  its  own  teacher  ? 

To  the  second  question,  viz. : 
"  Shall  the  Bible  be  used  in  impart- 
ing religious  instruction  in  Public 
Schools?"  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
Mr.  Le  Sueur's  reply,  at  least,  if  that 
instruction  is  to  be  given  by  the 
teachers.  The  general  criticism  1 
would  offer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Le 
Sueur's  letter  which  deals  with  this 
question  is,  that  he  has  q-iite  needlessly 
conjured  up  some  difficulties,  and 
has  assumed  that  teachers  must  have 
definite  opinions  on  some  matters 
which  are  treated  as  open  questions 
amongst  thoughtful  Christians.  Why, 
for  example,  should  a  special  theory 
of  "  inspiration "  be  demanded  of 
teachers  when  diverse  views  on  this 
matter  are  tolerated  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  church  ?  Why  should 
Mr.  Le  Sueur  assume  that  ''evolution" 
is  inconsistent  with  Christian  faith  ? 
Of  course  no  Christian  man  believes 
in  evolution  without  an  Evolver;  but 
in  evolution  as  God's  plan  of  working 
not  a  i^^  Christian  men  will  be  found 
ready  to  avow  their  belief. 


Mr.  Le  Sueur  takes  exception  more 
than  once  to  an  expression  used  by 
Dr.  Sutherland  about  seeing  "  God's 
finger  in  the  destinies  of  the  nations" 
and  hearing  his  "  footfall  in  the 
march  of  the  centuries."  I  see  no 
objection  to  these  metaphors,  nor 
do  I  understand  why  Dr.  Sutherland, 
in  using  these  expressions,  shouM  be 
supposed  to  limit  God's  action  to 
intervention  in  special  cases,  or  to 
overlook  ''the  action  of  moral  laws." 
"You  cannot  escape,"  Mr.  L.  writes,- 
"  by  merely  showing  the  action  of 
moral  laws — any  sceptic  could  do 
that;  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  make 
plain  when  and  where  and  how  andi 
why  the  Divine  Being  intervened  ta 
accomplish  some  special  result,  which, 
but  for  such  intervention,  would  not 
have  been  accomplished."  The  phrase 
"  action  of  moral  laws "  is  meaning- 
less unless  there  be  a  Lawgiver  ;  he 
who  points  out  the  operation  of 
moral  laws  is  really  showing  "  the 
finger  of  God,"  Who  has  established 
these  laws  and  of  Whose  will  they  are 
the  expression.  I  grant  that  the 
truly  wise  teacher  will  be  "  ever  ort 
the  search  for  law,"  and  will  "  front 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  deduce 
lessons  profitable  both  for  national 
and  for  individual  guidance  to-day." 
That  is,  to  my  mind,  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  teacher  will  try  to 
make  pupils  see  the  hand  of  God  in 
history — in  the  whole  trend  of  Iniman 
development,  not  merely  in  isolated 
events.  And  I  think  it  likely  that  Dr. 
Sutherland  meant  as  much  as  this. 

Mr.  Le  Sueur  objects  to  "  any  com- 
pulsory reticence  " — concerning  the 
Bible,  I  presume—  in  the  schools. 
What  he  means  has  been  more  fully 
brought  out  in  his  letters  on  this 
subject  to  the  Mail.  He  objects  to 
reticence  concerning  the  authorship, 
date  of  composition,  etc.,  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.  So  do  \.  He 
states  that  "  the  youth  who  reads 
Homer  is   taught   that   there  arc   no 
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authentic  details  regarding  the  Hfe  of 
Homer,  and  that  there  has  been 
much  controversy  as  to  the  date  at 
which  the  poems  which  pass  under 
his  name  were  composed,  and  as  to 
whether  they  were  the  work  of  one 
author  or  of  many  ;  "  and  he  asks, 
"  Why  should  similar  information 
be  kept  back  in  the  case  of  the 
Bible  ?  "  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  it  should  be  kept  back — 
no  reason  why  an  intelligent  child 
should  not  be  told  that  there  is  un- 
certainty as  to  the  authorship  of  some 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  differ- 
ent opinions  as  to  the  dates  at 
which  some  of  them  were  composed. 
No  doubt  some  good  men  are  pos- 
sessed by  "  the  spirit  of  fear,"  and 
would  like  to  have  silence  preserved 
concerning  the  results  of  criticism  ; 
but  this  timidity,  though  springing 
from  a  good  motive,  is  not  the  right 
spirit  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
^' of  the  truth."  We  need  have  no 
fear  as  to  all  the  facts  that  have  been 
ascertained  about  the  Bible  being 
made  known.  It  does  not  follow,  of 
course,  that  we  are  to  trouble  the 
minds  of  children  about  the  unveri- 
fied theories  and  speculations  of 
clever  men,  or  about  unconfirmed 
suspicions  or  assertions  of  inaccuracy 
on  the  part  of  Biblical  writers  as  to 
matters  of  science  or  history.  More- 
over, the  main  business  of  the  teacher 
will  not  be  to  discuss  questions  of 
criticism,  but  to  emphasize  the  moral 
and  religious  lessons  which  the  Bible 
contains. 

But,  says  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  "  people 
who  read  the  Bible  continually,  under 
a  strong  prepossession  as  to  its  Divine 
character,  have  little  idea  . 
how  repugnant  much  of  it  is  to  the 
instinctive  morality  of  children." 
Doubtless  ;  but  how  has  the  morality 
which  Mr.  L.  calls  "  instinctive " 
been  developed  in  children?  By  the 
Bible,  and  especially  by  the  Christ  of 
the  Bible,  and  by  the  influence  and 
example  of  fathers  and  mothers  who 


have  learned  of  the  Christ.  Surely  it 
is  fair  to  ask  intelligent  men,  whether 
Christians  or  not,  to  take  the  Bible 
for  what  it  is — a  library  rather  than  a 
book — a  collection  of  the  records  of 
a  nation,  setting  forth  the  story  of 
God's  guidance  and  of  God's  forbear- 
ance, in  letting  the  light  of  His  truth 
shine  into  men's  hearts  as  they  were 
able  to  bear  it,  and  so  leading  them 
from  one  stage  of  moral  development 
to  another.  It  is  nothing  new  to 
Christians  that  not  all  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  of  equal  moral  and  spiritual 
value  ;  it  is  from  the  Christ  of  the 
Bible  they  learn  that  many  things 
were  suffered  at  the  earlier  stages  of 
moral  training  on  account  of  the 
hardness  of  men's  hearts.  Nor  is  it 
hard  to  make  all  this  plain  to  an  in- 
telligent child. 

To  the  third  question,  viz.:  "Under 
what  conditions  or  restrictions  should 
the  Bible  be  used  in  the  Public 
Schools  ?  "  various  replies  are  given. 
It  is  well  to  recognize  that  there  is 
room  for  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
question  falls  into  several  parts,  such 
as :  By  whom  shall  instruction  in 
Bible  truth  be  given  ?  What  portions 
of  the  Bible  shall  be  taught  —  the 
historical,  or  the  devotional,  or  the 
ethical  ?  or  shall  there  be  no  restric- 
tion? At  what  hour  shall  religious 
instruction  be  given  ? 

In  my  judgment,  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  Public  Schools  should,  as 
a  rule,  be  given  by  the  teachers.  I 
say  "as  a  rule,"  because  there  are  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  may  need  to  be 
provided  for  otherwise.  I  am  aware 
that  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  On- 
tario have  the  privilege  of  giving  in- 
struction, under  certain  conditions,  to 
the  children  belonging  to  their  respec- 
tive churches,  and  that  they  have  been 
blamed  for  not  using  this  privilege  as 
they  might  have  done.  I  believe  the 
plan  to  be,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
an  impracticable  one.  If  it  were  prac- 
ticable, I  should  regard  it  as  a  mis- 
fortune to  have  the  children  reminded 
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week  by  week  that,  while  they  may 
prosecute  all  other  studies  in  common, 
they  must  be  paicelled  out  into  "  de- 
nominational "  folds  before  they  can 
receive  any  spiritual  nutriment.  I 
regard  the  plan  pursued  by  the  min- 
isters of  three  churches  in  Port  Perry, 
according  to  which  the  children  are 
taught  together  by  each  minister  in 
his  turn,  as  a  very  much  better  one. 
That  it  has  been  successful  in  Port 
Perry  is  evidence  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  the  representatives  of  various 
branches  of  the  church  to  agree  on  a 
basis  of  religious  instruction  common 
to  them  all.  This  plan  might,  I  be- 
lieve, be  followed  in  many  small  towns 
and  villages. 

While,  however,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  religious  instruction  given 
once  a  week  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  by  clergymen,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  it  given  daily  by  the  teachers. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each  day 
devoted  to  this  object  at  the  begin- 
ning rather  than  at  the  end  of  the 
school  hours,  would  produce  a  marked 
effect  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years.  The  ignorance  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Bible,  which  is  now  so 
lamentable,  would  give  place  to  some 
measure  of  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Book,  and 
the  devout  teacher  would  often  find 
in  the  lesson  material  to  be  used  as  a 
moral  lever  throughout  the  day.  I 
believe  that  the  majority  of  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  Ontario  are  capable 
of  giving  such  instruction.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  many  Ag- 
nosticsor  Secularists  there  are  amongst 
the  Public  School  teachers  :  I  should 
suppose  them  to  be  extremely  few. 
Such  cases  would  have  to  be  treated 
as  exceptional  :  there  might  be  a  con- 
science clause  for  teachers  as  well  as 
for  scholars.  If  Christian  parents 
were  sufficiently  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  under  discussion 
Boards  of  Trustees  would  be  obliged 
to  take  into  account  a  candidate's 
fitness    to  give   religious    instruction. 


The  training  of  a  child  cannot  be  pro- 
perly carried  on  except  by  a  religious 
man  or  woman  :  if  a  community  is 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, it  will  not  employ  Secularist  or 
unbelieving  teachers.  The  Secularist 
must  then  find  employment  in  a  com- 
munity of  persons  indifferent  as  to 
the  religious  element  in  the  training 
of  their  children,  or  he  must  turn  his 
attention  to  some  department  of  la- 
bour in  which  his  non-Christian  opin- 
ions will  not  interfere  with  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  I  f  this  is  regarded 
by  Mr.  Le  Sueur  as  putting  a  man  at 
a  disadvantage  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is  a  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  that  to  banish 
religious  instruction  from  the  schools 
lest  the  interests  of  some  Secularist 
should  suffer  would  be  to  place  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  parents  at  a 
very  decided  "disadvantage."' 

I  have  no  fear  that  teachers  would 
take  advantage  of  their  position  to 
inculcate  sectarian  views.  The  realm 
of  truth  common  to  all  branches  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  enormous  in 
comparison  with  the  patches  which 
have  been  hedged  in  here  and  there 
for  private  use.  A.  sense  of  honour 
and  decency  would  keep  a  teacher 
from  introducing  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  his  own  church. 

The  plan  of  having  religious  in- 
struction given  by  the  regular  teachers 
has  been  tried  for  many  years,  I  under- 
stand, in  the  Board  Schools  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  has  been  found 
to  work  smoothly  and  well.  If  it  has 
succeeded  in  England,  it  is  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  Ontario,  for  there  is  no 
country  in  which  there  is  greatt-r  har- 
mony amongst  Protestant  Christians 
than  in  Canada.  I,  lor  one,  shall  re- 
joice if  the  real  unity  which  exists 
underneath  the  superficial  diversity  of 
Protestant  views  of  Biblical  doctrine 
can  be  manifested  in  connection 
with  religious  teaching  in  the  Public 
Schools. 
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THE  DECAY  OF  IDEALITY, 
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WE  have  been  assured  over  and 
over  again  that  the  age  of 
romance  is  past  and  the  era  of  actu- 
ality begun.  If  this  be  true,  then  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  young  of  gen- 
-erations  to  be,  for  whom  no  time- 
honoured  Robin  Goodfellovv  shall 
play  his  "  mad,  merrye  prankes  ;  "  no 
funny  elves  dance  upon  the  moonlit 
sward  under  the  spreading  limbs  of 
■"God's  first  temples;"  no  Jack  the 
Dauntless,  with  ready  brand  and 
cloak  of  invisibility  stand  at  the  dun- 
geon gates  to  defy  the  two-headed 
ogre,  to  perform  prodigies  of  valour, 
to  liberate  the  captive  ladies,  and  of 
■course  to  marry  the  handsomest  as 
the  well-merited  guerdon  of  his 
prowess.  These  are  all  things  of  the 
past.  So  much  the  worse,  we  repeat, 
for  the  present  and  the  future  and  the 
youth  of  the  future,  the  men  and  wo- 
men to  be.  Of  whatever  enormities 
the  age  of  romance  may  be  accused, 
at  had  at  least  one  redeeming  feature 
— it  was  the  school  of  a  rude  chivalry, 
supplemented  by  the  intuitions  of  an 
■ever-present  and  strongly  -  marked 
ideality  and  poetic  sense.  With  what- 
ever virtues  the  age  of  actuality  may 
be  credited,  it  must  be  patent  to 
every  thinking  individual  that  it  lacks 
true  chivalry,  and  that  ideality  has 
become  either  non-existent,  or  has 
dwindled  into  a  veritable  "airy  no- 
thingness," with  perhaps  "a  name" 
for  the  few,  but  certainly  no  "  local 
habitations"  for  the  many. 

The  mind  of  man  is  a  complex 
agent,  fitted  for  the  performance  of 
complex  duties.  Like  the  finger- 
board of  a  piano,  its  keys  are  very 
varied,  and  capable  of  many  tunes, 
now  high,  now  low,  now  neither  high 


nor  low,  according  to  the  chord  struck 
and  the  vibrations  engendered.  Let 
every  string  in  the  piano  represent 
the  same  note,  the  result  is  a  mono- 
tone and  no  air  is  producible.  We 
may  thump  the  keys  "from  morn  to 
noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,"  we 
extract  nought  but  a  monotone,  and 
in  disgust  we  leave  the  instrument, 
wearied  with  sameness  and  despairing 
of  change.  The  potentiality  of  variety 
may  be  there,  but  it  is  a  latent  force, 
for  the  instrument  has  been  wrested 
from  its  normal  functions,  and  is  in- 
capable of  tuneful  expression.  Now 
the  intellect,  which  is  the  mind,  like 
the  musical  instrument,  is  as  capable 
of  being  warped  from  its  proper  sphere 
of  action.  Its  chords  can  be  altered 
to  a  monotone  by  the  bigotry  of 
stereotyped  training  and  the  perver- 
sity of  modern  egotism  as  to  educa- 
tional methods,  which  are  the  direct 
results  of  what  a  writer  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  has  well  denominated 
"  The  Burden  of  Actuality." 

The  natural  food  for  the  intellect, 
especially  the  young  intellect,  is  the 
wonderful ;  such  it  demands  impera- 
tively, and  If  it  cannot  get  healthy 
pabulum  it  assimilates  an  unwhole- 
some substitute.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Is  not  life  a  fairy  tale  ? 
How  wonderful  is  our  being !  We 
come,  we  know  not  whence ;  we  exist, 
we  know  not  how ;  we  go,  we  know 
not  where.  What  a  web  of  mystery 
surrounds  us  !  What  longings  and 
aspirations  inspire  us  !  What  enigmas 
are  self  and  external  entities  ;  life 
actual,  life  potential;  the  problems 
of  pre-existence  and  the  future  ;  the 
vast  ,universe  with  its  myriads  of 
sparkling  suns  and  revolving  worlds  ; 
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space,  beginning  nowhere,  ending  no- 
where ;  the  pregnant  germ,  the  grow- 
ing plant,  the  blossoming  spray  ;  the 
flash  of  the  lightning,  the  peal  of  the 
thunder ;  light  and  dark,  youth  and 
age,  life  and  death  !  Surrounded  by 
the  marvellous  we  intuitively  feast 
upon  the  marvellous,  and  the  dry 
data  of  the  mathematician  and  the 
logician  are  not  appreciated  in  the 
realms  of  romance  and  poetry.  The 
intellect  will  have  it  so,  where  every- 
thing is  wonderful ;  soul  feeds  upon 
wonder,  and  conjures  up  possibilities, 
existences,  creeds,  transcending  the 
bounds  of  the  natural;  now  bridging 
the  gulf  which  rolls  between  earth 
and  Elysium ;  now  wandering  with 
the  souls  of  the  lost  through  realms 
of  Cimmerian  darkness  ;  companioned 
on  the  one  hand  by  angelic  hosts  in 
robes  of  radiant  white,  confronted  on 
the  other  by  the  horrid  forms  of  hell 
arrayed  in  garments  of  Tartarean  hue. 
The  mind  then  being  complex  and 
instinctively  affecting  the  wonderful, 
which  is  the  colour  of  life,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  to  manufacture  a  healthy, 
useful  adult  intellect,  no  less  than  to 
turn  out  from  the  loom  a  well  exe- 
cuted and  marketable  pattern,  we 
must  so  combine  the  elements  with 
which  we  work  that  harmony  and  not 
confusion  may  result.  Above  all,  we 
must  be  sure  that  the  colours  are 
agreeable,  well  contrasted,  and  rightly 
balanced.  And  this  latter  desidera- 
tum is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  judi- 
cious manipulation  of  the  shreds 
which  form  the  warp  and  woof,  now 
of  the  pattern,  now  of  the  intellect ; 
or,  to  revert  to  our  other  metaphor  of 
the  piano,  we  must  not  reduce  culture 
to  a  monotone,  it  will  be  flat  and  de- 
pressing, we  must  not  thunder  per- 
petually on  the  bass,  it  will  be  stulti- 
fying, we  must  not  quaver  for  ever  on 
the  treble,  it  will  lead  to  effeminacy 
and  perhaps  worse.  A  happy  combi- 
nation in  which  every  element  gets  its 
true  exercise  is  the  secret  of  success. 


and  as  a  natural  result  we  shall  have 
a  work  as  perfect  as  poor  humanity 
can  expect,  with  as  few  discords  in 
the  music  of  life  as  perhaps  that  hu- 
manity deserves. 

Are  we,  seniors  of  the  present  gen- 
eration, not  in  danger  of  crushing  our 
juniors  under  this  ever-increasing 
"burden  of  actuality"?  Are  we  not 
in  danger  of  reducing  the  child  intel- 
lect to  a  monotonously  strung  ma- 
chine—not a  true  instrument  of  music 
attuned  to  the  ever-varying  sympho- 
nies of  true  culture,  but  a  poor  mono- 
chord  from  which  no  sound  can  be 
wrung,  but  the  discordant  twang  of  an 
overwhelming  and  stultifying  actu- 
ality ?  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  turn- 
ing out  from  our  educational  looms, 
intellects,  not  remarkable  for  well- 
contrasted  shades  of  learning  and 
justly  balanced  harmonies  of  parts, 
but  dreary,  heterogeneously  -  tinted 
fabrics,  in  which  no  pattern  is  trace- 
able, and  from  the  surface  of  which 
all  traces  of  a  true  educational  im- 
press will  soon  fade  away? 

Of  all  words  in  the  English  vocabu- 
lary the  one  least  euphoniously  at- 
tuned to  the  ear  of  the  true  educator 
is  that  detestable  little  monosyllable 
cra)n,  yet  it  is  undeniably  the  watch- 
word in  the  schoolroom  of  to-day.  It 
cannot  well  be  otherwise,  it  is  the 
corollary  of  the  equally  hateful  word 
actuality.  They  are  twin  deformities, 
linked  by  the  adamantine  hand  of  a 
preposterous  fashion,  in  a  union  more 
fulsomely  abnormal  than  the  Siamese 
twins,  or  any  other  dual  monstrosity 
that  has  ever  offended  ihe  eyes  and 
shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  sus- 
ceptible of  humanity.  We,  who  know 
whereof  we  speak,  and  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  interior  working  of 
the  modern  school  system,  are  help- 
less in  the  matter.  Under  existing 
circumstances  we  but  go  witli  the 
current.  The  race  of  life  is  pushed 
to  a  terrific  pace.  The  prizes  are  few, 
the  contestants  manv.     The  e.xamina- 
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tion  halls  are  the  arenas  where  the 
intellectual  (?)  athletes  strip  for  the 
contest,  and  King  Cram  is  the  awarder 
of  the  garland  to  the  ones  who  have 
been  fortunate.  Alas  !  that  we  have 
to  use  such  a  word,  fortunate  enough 
to  stay  to  the  end. 

In  a  country  like  Canada,  and  at 
the  close  of  a  century  like  the  present, 
with  the  educational  advantages  we 
really  possess,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
much  vaunted,  and  as  some  would 
have  us  to  believe,  nearly  perfect 
school  system,  it  certainly  does  seem 
strange — and  all  the  more  strange 
because  true — that  there  should  be 
room  for  criticisms  like  the  following  : 
"There  is  a  deep  seated  and  growing 
feeling  that  our  common  schools  do 
not  educate  enough  of  the  children, 
or  well  enough,  and  are  a  very  ex- 
pensive luxury  for  which  we  pay 
dearly.  Forty  years  ago,  I  believe, 
with  half  the  expenditure,  more  chil- 
dren were  better  educated  than  under 
the  present  regime.  If  this  be  true, 
or  nearly  true,  it  is  a  fearful  and  por- 
tentous national  calamity  to  overtake 
a  free  and  enlightened  people,  whose 
government  rests  upon  the  will  of  the 
people.  I  have  often  been  struck  by 
the  fact  how  few  of  our  young  men 
and  women  can  read  well  or  intelli- 
gently, and  how  many  there  are  who 
cannot  and  do  not  read  at  all.  There 
certainly  is  something  very  wrong  in 
all  this  which  should  have  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  all  good  and 
wise  men  of  both  parties." 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing 
very  explicit  remonstrance,  the  fol- 
lowing questions  may  not  be  deemed 
irrelevant.  What  time  and  what 
taste  can  the  martyrs  to  cram  be  ex- 
pected to  have  for  other  courses  of 
grading,  for  other  processes  of  culture, 
than  the  stereotyped  ones  of  the 
"  prescribed  course,"  or  the  "  time 
table"?  Admitting  that  some  have 
the  time  and  the  taste,  what  are  the 
implements  with  which  the  majority 


have  to  work  ?  In  school  they  have 
their  authorized  versions,  supple- 
mented by  authorized  instructions 
with  authorized  minds,  for  these 
latter  themselves  have  been  trained 
by  authorized  means,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  are  blameless  in  the  matter. 
Out  of  school,  they  have  the  ne'ws- 
paper,  where  political  wrangling  and 
editorial  effrontery  stand  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  records  of  social  mis- 
demeanour and  criminal  atrocities ; 
publications  of  the  dime  type,  dedi- 
cated to  the  heroisms  of  "Six  Fingered 
Jack,"  the  devilries  of  the  "Western 
Cow  Boy,"  or  the  chicaneries  of 
Mississippi  gamesters ;  and  books 
of  so-called  humour — save  the  mark 
—  e.g..,  "Peck's  Bad  Boy,"  where 
the  garbage  of  the  tap-room  iS  mixed 
with  the  reekings  of  the  slums, 
and  served  with  garnishings  of  pru- 
rient suggestions,  audacious  vulgar- 
isms and  aberrations  from  "  the 
well  of  English,  pure  and  undefiled," 
of  the  most  villanous  kind.  We  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
average  newspaper  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  "  Robinson  Crusoe ;  "  that 
the  dime  novel,  in  which  white  fiends 
wrangle  for  precedence  with  red- 
skinned  demons,  ill  supplies  the 
place  of  "  Hans  Andersen  ;  "  and  as 
for  that  last  named  nondescript,  the 
humorous  aberration,  monstrum  hor- 
rendum,  informe,  ifigens,  better  that 
the  aspirant  to  such  literary  taste  and 
culture  had  never  been  taught  his 
alphabet,  than  that  he  should  be 
found  the  "ready  reader"  of  such 
unmitigated  verbal  trash,  and  soulless, 
senseless,  syntactical  buffoonery. 

The  unhappy  state  of  affairs  en- 
gendered by  cram  and  false  taste, 
cannot  be  altered  till  actuality  shall 
cease  to  be  a  burden  ;  till  some  spark 
of  chivalric  romance  reanimate  the 
age— at  least  the  reading  age  ;  till 
something  besides  gold  shall  be  looked 
upon  as  a  god ;  till  the  ordinary 
writer — the  caterer  to  the  intellect — 
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shall  find  with  Matthew  Arnold,  '' h 
coeurau  ?tieiier,'"  and  ceasing  to  pander 
to  perverted  taste,  shall  seek  first  to 
create,  and  then  to  satisfy,  a  new 
want,  a  hungering  for  something 
beyond  mere    materialism — the  con- 


ceptions of  a  grander  theme  and  a 
more  subtle  music  than  now  satisfies 
humanity,  the  ideality  of  a  loftier 
virtue  and  a  nobler  genius  than 
now  actuates  this  most  truly  prosaic 
age. 


MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS.* 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

IF  you  will  allow  me  I  shall  place 
before  you  four  questions  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  ans- 
wer. I  might  say  here  in  parenthe- 
sis that  the  title  "Music  in  Schools  " 
has  reference  only  to  singing  in 
schools. 

1.  AVhy  should  singing  be  taught  ? 

2.  Who  should  teach  it  ? 

3.  At  what  period  of  the  child's 
school  life  should  it  be  begun  ? 

4.  How  should  it  be  taught  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  as  fully 
and  as  efficiently  as  their  importance 
deserves,  the  time  and  ability  at  my 
disposal  will  not  allow,  so  that  I  shall 
content  myself  with  stating  a  few  facts 
and  illustrating  a  few  principles. 

First,  Why  should  singing  be 
taught  ?  It  is  almost  needless  for 
me  to  say  anything  of  the  importance 
of  music  in  its  position  as  a  factor  in 
developing  the  character,  shaping  the 
destinies,  and  directing  the  motives 
of  mankind.  These  facts  are  now 
generally  recognized  and  understood, 
and  a  knowledge  of  music  is  not  now, 
as  formerly,  regarded  as  a  luxury,  but 
as  a  necessity.  While  arithmetic  and 
kindred  subjects  train  and  expand  the 
intellect,  music  is  known  to  be  in- 
valuable in  cultivating  the  aesthetic 
side  of  our  natures.  In  conjunction 
with  poetry  it  creates  a  love  for  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  It 
gives  grace  to  the  manners.  It  helps  to 
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make  the  ina)i  and  ihtiuoiiian.  It  hel])s 
to  fill  the  void  left  vacant  by  purely 
intellectual  learning,  and  rounds  and 
polishes    the   character.     It   gives   a 
i  new  relish  for  life.     It  gives  the  man 
or  woman  a  power  for  good,  and  I 
might  say  evil,  which  he  or  she  would 
not  otherwise  possess.     It  is  a  salu- 
tary means  for  recreation.     It  would 
help  to  satisfy  the  weary  longing  for 
an   indefinable    something  which  at- 
tacks many  a  poor  teacher,  especially 
if  he  lives  in   the  country  where  he 
seldom  meets  with  any  one  who  has 
any  sympathy  with   what  he    thinks 
and    would    like    to   talk   about.     It 
brings  the  soul  into  closer  communion 
with   its  Creator.     It  helps  to  calm 
and  subdue  our  rebellious  passions. 
It  revives  and  strengthens  the  heart 
which  is  bowed  down  and  sick  unto 
death  with  care,  anxiety,  or  grief,  and 
instils  instead  a  feeling  of  hope  and 
courage.     If  studied  deeply  enough 
music  will  create  a  musical  perception 
of  such  delicacy  and  intensity  that  on 
hearing   or   performing   good    music 
the  soul  will  literally  tremble  with  de- 
light ;  and  in  quiet  moments  such  a 
flood   of  melody    and   harmony    will 
surge  through  the  heart  as  will  be  felt 
almost  as  a  foretaste  of  heaven.     This 
last  of  course  is  experienced  only  by 
those  who   have  been  favoured  with 
exceptional  musical  taste  and  talent, 
and    have    made   the    subject    a    life 
study.     But   all   will  experience   this 
exquisite  delight  more  or  less  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  attention   which    tlicy 
pay  to  cultivating  their  musical  ability. 
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Every  reader  of  history  knows  how 
much  the  warriors  of  old  depended 
on  the  pibroch  or  harp  as  a  help  in 
winning  their  victories.  They  knew 
that  nothing  would  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  their  soldiers  more  quickly 
if  they  were  panic  stricken  and  dis- 
posed to  flee  than  an  inspiring  air  by 
one  of  their  minstrels.  Indeed,  the 
result  of  a  battle  was  often  decided 
by  the  pibroch.  A  story  is  told  of  a 
panic  in  a  church  caused  by  an  im- 
aginary danger,  which  was  quieted 
when  the  organist  began  to  play  a 
lively  tune.  I  mention  these  epi- 
sodes in  order  to  illustrate  the  power 
which  music  has  in  arresting  the  at- 
tention. 

Music  is  a  bond  of  union  among 
members  of  the  same  family.  It 
brings  them  closer  together  in  loving 
sympathy.  It  makes  home  attractive, 
helps  to  keep  the  boys  there  and  pre- 
vents them  from  seeking  amusement 
in  other  and  questionable  ways. 
And  in  after  life,  when  the  family  has 
been  broken  up,  they  will  look  bick 
with  sweet  regret  to  the  happy  days 
gone  by;  they  will  remember  how 
the  face  of  the  dear  old  mother  used 
to  glow  with  pleasure  as  she  listened, 
sitting  in  the  old  arm-chair,  to  some 
sweet  air  carolled  forth  by  her  chil- 
dren ;  they  will  remember  how  the 
kind  and  loving  father,  after  coming 
home  worn  out  by  the  toil  and  care 
of  business  perhaps,  was  soothed  into 
calm  forgetfulnesss  by  the  same  sweet 
music.  A  child  going  home  filled 
with  the  music  of  the  song  it  has 
learned  at  school,  will  gladden  every 
one  with  whom  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  will  banish  trouble  and 
anxiety  more  effectually  than  any 
other  means. 

I  need  not  speak  of  its  influence  in 
society  in  general.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  young  lady  or  gentleman  pos- 
sessed of  musical  accomplishments  is 
admitted  into  almost  any  circle,  and 
is  by  no  means  "looked  down  upon  " 


either,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use 
a  slang  expression. 

Second,  Who  should  teach  it  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  regular  teachers. 
Generally  speaking,  the  teaching  of 
music  depends  on  the  same  principles 
which  underlie  all  teaching  ;  and  who 
are  better  acquainted  with  those  prin- 
ciples than  the  regular  teachers  ? 
There  are  more  tact,  patience,  sym- 
pathy, and  heart-power  required  in  the 
teaching  of  this  subject,  especially  at 
the  beginning,  than  in  any  other ;  and 
no  one  possesses  those  important  re- 
quisites in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
regular  teacher.  He  understands 
children's  natures  better  than  any  one 
else,  and  can  win  their  confidence 
much  more  quickly,  can  inspire, 
quicken  and  interest  them.  Besides  in 
most  localities,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  nobody  else  could  be  so 
easily  procured. 

But  it  may  be  objected  to  by  some 
that  they  cannot  sing,  that  they  never 
turned  the  air  of  a  song  in  their  lives, 
and  that  they  could  no  more  attempt 
to  warble  than  they  could  attempt  to 
fly;  and  such  being  the  case,  to  try 
to  teach  singing  would  be  like  the 
blind  leading  the  blind.  Now  you 
know  what  Shakespeare  says  about 
those  who  have  no  music  in  them- 
selves. I  honestly  believe  that  every- 
body without  exception  (save  perhaps 
the  natural-born  idiots)  can  learn  to 
sing  and  that  every  teacher  can  learn 
it  well  enough  to  teach  it.  I  instmc- 
tively  feel  that  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
state this  objection  and  to  break  up 
what  I  know  to  be  a  confirmed  pre- 
judice, I  may  succeed  only  in  bring- 
ing a  hornets'  nest  about  my  ears. 
(Pardon  the  metaphor.)  But  then  I 
am  firmly  convinced  both  from  ex- 
perience and  from  a  rational  point  of 
view,  that  I  am  right,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  bear  the  stings  with  Christian 
fortitude.  I  would  like  to  ask  those 
who  say  they  cannot  sing  if  they 
ever  honestly  tried  to  do  so,  or  if  they 
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did  try,  whether  they  did  not  give  up 
in  despair  after  the  first  or  second 
effort.  .1  am  certain  if  they  Iiad  per- 
severed and  had  used  a  proper  method 
they  would  have  succeeded,  and  made 
such  progress  as  would  have  surprised 
themselves.  Every  one  possesses  vocal 
organs,  and  every  one  has  some  con- 
ception of  musical  sounds,  and  their 
relations  to  one  another.  Of  course, 
as  in  every  other  mental  gift,  some 
possess  more  natural  musical  ability 
than  others  and  can  succeed  better. 
But  all  possess  it.  And  it  can  be 
cultivated  and  improved  in  all  if  a 
proper  systematic  method  is  pursued. 
Why  should  the  all-wise  and  bene- 
ficent Creator  grant  every  other  men- 
tal power  almost  universally  and  svith- 
hold  the  power  of  song  froai  all  except 
the  favoured  few?  Conception  of 
musical  sounds  is  as  prevalent  as  con- 
ception of  numbers.  A  child  begin- 
ning school  has  few  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  latter;  but  the  germ  is  there 
and  it  can  be  developed.  The  musi- 
cal germ  is  there  also,  and  it  can  be 
cultivated  as  well  and  as  fully  if 
treated  properly.  It  is  true  that  its 
musical  ideas  may  be  fewer  and  more 
meagre  than  those  it  has  about  num- 
bers. But  that  would  be  owing  to 
the  circumstances  of  its  early  life  be- 
fore beginning  school.  It  had  more 
experience  with  numbers  than  with 
musical  sounds.  Were  that  not  so, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  could  sing 
as  well  as  it  could  count,  and  very 
likely  better.  And  in  any  circum- 
stances it  would  not  be  long  before  it 
could  sing  as  well  as  calculate.  I  be- 
lieve if  singing  were  taught  as  dili- 
gently and  as  systematically  as  arith- 
metic and  reading,  it  could  be  im- 
parted to  everybody,  and  as  fully  and 
efficiently  as  those  two  important 
subjects. 

It  is  a  generally  recognized  principle 
in,teaching  that  the  one  who  teaches 
should  have  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  thing  taught.     It  is  therefore 


incumbent  on  those  who  wish  to 
teach  singing  that  they  themselves 
must  first  learn  to  sing.  This  may 
discourage  a  great  many.  Bat  if 
they  can  manage  to  learn  the  major 
scale,  .the  rubicon  is  crossed  ;  and  I 
venture  to  say  that,  with  a  few  weeks' 
persevering  and  conscientious  effort 
any  one  can  learn  it,  and  then  by 
continuing  to  practise,  the  most  diffi- 
cult intervals  can  be  mastered  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time.  All  that  will 
then  be  required  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  theory,  which  most  teachers  pos- 
sess. The  summer  school  of  music 
which  has  been  established  in  To- 
ronto affords,  I  have  no  doubt,  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  acquire  both 
the  theory  and  the  practice.  If  I 
may  speak  in  a  more  selfish  strain,  I 
would  say  that  it  behoves  teachers  to 
think  seriously  about  this  matter,  for 
the  popular  demand  for  music  in 
schools  is  growing  every  day,  and  if 
thosenon-musical  teachersdon't  bustle 
around  and  become  musical  they  will 
soon  find  themselves  at  a  discount. 
Even  now  teachers  who  are  capable 
of  teaching  music  in  their  schools 
are  at  a  premium,  and  can  easily 
secure  good  [)ositions.  I  might  say 
here  that  an  organ  or  a  piano  is  a 
great  help  in  learning  to  sing  the 
scale  and  the  intervals. 

Third,  When  should  we  begin  to 
teach  \\.l 

I  answer  as  soon  as  we  begin  any 
other  of  the  most  important  subjects, 
that  is,  when  the  child  begins  to  go 
to  school.  A  great  deal  of  the  non- 
success  in  teaching  singing  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  commenced  too 
late.  P>ery  one  will  acknowledge  that 
if  a  child  were  not  taught  to  read 
until  lie  had  spent  five  or  six  years  at 
school  and  had  reaghed  his  twclltli 
or  thirteenth  year,  it  would  be  found 
much  more  difficult  to  begin  and 
continue  to  teach  him  successfully. 
It  would  be  most  discouraging  for 
both    teacher    and    pupil.     As    it    is 
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with  reading,  so  with  music.  I  be- 
lieve a  child  can  be  more  successfully 
taught  to  sing  when  it  begins  its 
school  life  than  later  on,  because  at 
that  period  its  vocal  organs  are  com- 
paratively undeveloped ;  the  teacher 
can  train  and  strengthen  them  better, 
and  prevent  them  from  being  formed 
in  such  a  way  as  will  undoubtedly 
afterwards  prove  a  hindrance.  If  the 
teacher  does  not  train  them  the  child 
will  do  so  himself;  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  state  or  criticise  the 
methods  which  most  boys,  and  per- 
haps girls,  adopt  in  order  to  train 
their  vocal  organs.  Every  one  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  them.  At  that 
period  the  teacher  will  not  have  to 
encounter  the  timidity  and  painful 
self-consciousness  from  which  many  a 
poor  child  suffers  when  asked  to  sing 
alone.  Every  teacher  knows  the  re- 
freshing naturalness  and  perfect  con- 
fidence which  nearly  every  toddler 
possesses  on  beginning  school.  Then 
that  is  the  time  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity when  it  does  not  know  enough 
to  be  afraid  to  sing.  It  will  then 
recognize  that  singing  is  on  the 
school  programme  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  will  acquit  itself  with  the 
same  confidence  and  justice  as  in  any 
other  subject.  There  should  be  no 
more  trouble  about  individual  sing- 
ing than  about  individual  reading. 
The  child  will  obtain  a  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject  as 
there  will  be  more  time  in  which  to 
learn  it. 

4.    How  shall  we  teach  it  ? 

In  introducing  singing  into  the 
school  the  teacher  will  have  some 
difificulty  in  overcoming  the  shyness 
of  the  children.  The  boys  especially 
are  terribly  frightened  at  the  strange- 
ness of  hearing  their  own  voices,  and 
are  also  afraid  generally  of  the  ban- 
tering which  they  are  likely  to  inflict 
on  one  another.  There  is  seldom 
much  trouble  with  the  girls.  They 
seldom    tease  one   another    on    that 


score.  This  is  an  occasion  on  which 
the  teacher  must  bring  all  his  power 
of  tact  and  sympathy  to  bear.  He 
must  not  show  any  shyness  or  em- 
barassment  himself.  If  he  show  con- 
fidence the  pupils  will  speedily  ac- 
quire it.  Above  all,  he  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  betray  by  his  manner  or 
otherwise  that  he  is  criticising  their 
poor  efforts  adversely.  Rather  pre- 
tend not  to  notice  their  faults  at  first, 
but  give  all  the  encouragement  possi- 
ble. The  best  way  to  begin  is  with  a 
good  lively  rote  song.  This  will 
arouse  their  interest  and  make  them 
forget  their  timidity.  Loud  singing 
should  be  discouraged  from  the  be- 
ginning. They  should  be  made  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  an  essential 
element  of  good  singing.  They 
should  be  taught  to  listen  to  their  own 
voices,  so  as  to  train  their  ear  for 
music.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  they  use  a  soft  style  of  singing, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  very  distinct 
utterance.  This  last  requisite  can- 
not be  too  much  insisted  upon ;  and 
special  exercises  should  be  used  to 
cultivate  it.  As  the  pupils  progress 
they  may  be  allowed  to  criticise  and 
express,  not  only  their  disapproval, 
but  also  their  approval  of  the  efforts 
of  their  fellows. 

Music  is  founded,  as  everybody 
knows,  on  the  major  diatonic  scale. 
When  that  is  acquired,  together  with 
the  easiest  intervals,  a  great  step  is 
gained.  I  would  have  the  pupils  sing 
the  scale  as  a  whole  at  first,  the  teach- 
er giving  the  model  of  course.  It  is 
better  to  use  the  vowel  0  or  a  to  begin 
with,  as  one  of  those  perhaps  is  the 
easiest.  Take  the  other  vowel  sounds 
successively.  This  will  accustom 
them  to  difTerent  positions  of  the 
mouth  and  vocal  organs.  Then  intro- 
duce the  syllables.  Do,  Re,  Mi,  etc. 
In  singing  these  and  in  all  subsequent 
singing,  insist  upon  distinct  utterance. 
Do  not  allow  them  to  sing  indistinctly 
without  being  checked  for  it.     This  is 
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very  important.  How  very  seldom 
we  hear  distinct  articulation  in  sing- 
ing !  Every  one  knows  how  unsatis- 
factory it  is  to  listen  to  a  song  and  be 
unable  t(j  distmguish  any  of  the  words 
that  are  uttered.  Particular  care 
should  therefore  be  exercised  from 
the  beginning  in  this  regard.  After 
they  sing  the  scale  a  few  times  by 
using  the  syllables  Do,  Re,  Mi,  etc., 
I  would  designate  the  notes  of  the 
scale  by  means  of  the  numerals  i,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  The  teacher  and  pu- 
pils should  use  and  understand  these 
numerals  as  naming  the  sounds,  and 
that  the  syllables  are  used  only  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  in  singing. 
AVhenever  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
any  one  sound  as  a  part  of  the  scale 
a  numeral  is  used.  Whenever  we 
want  to  sing  that  sound  we  use  a  syl- 
lable. It  is  not  advisable  to  endea- 
vour laboriously  to  explain  this  at  the 
outset,  as  the  pupils  will  understand  it 
intituively  by  using  the  syllables  and 
numerals  properly. 

Some  may  have  difficulty  in  singing 
the  higher  notes  of  the  scale.  They 
may  manage  to  sing  the  first  four  notes 
correctly,  but  get  no  higher.  Others 
may  not  get  any  higher  than  the  first. 
If  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  general, 
which  occurs  very  seldom,  it  would 
be  better  to  drill  on  the  first  few 
notes  for  a  while  and  then  they  would 
be  better  prepared  for  the  higher  ones. 
Have  them  sing  collectively  very 
slowly,  dwelling  a  long  time  on  each 
sound,  so  that  the  ear  may  perceive 
it  thoroughly.  By  using  this  method, 
by  making  it  a  point  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  but  to  make  haste  slowly  by 
being  content  with  small  results,  by 
exercising  -AX  the  tact  and  sympathy 
at  his  command,  I  am  confident 
that  the  teacher  can  successfully  teach 
all  his  pupils  to  sing  the  scale.  When 
that  is  accomplished,  the  rest  is  com- 
paratively easy ;  for  as  all  arithmeti- 
cal calculation  depends  on  the  four 
simple  rules,  so  does  all  music  depend 


on  the  scales.  When  they  have  them 
mastered,  together  with  the  intervals, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  ai)ply  their 
knowledge  to  reading  and  singing 
music.  When  they  can  sing  the  scale 
correctly  they  should  be  taught  the 
easiest  intervals,  and  drilled  well  on 
them.  After  that  the  characters  re- 
presenting the  musical  sounds  may  be 
presented.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  these  are  only  symbols, 
the  printed  musical  language  as  it 
were.  It  would  not  be  more  prepos- 
terous to  teach  the  child  reading  be- 
fore being  able  to  speak  than  before 
teaching  him  to  sing  to  comfort  him 
with  a  mass  of  black  dots,  which  to 
his  little  wits  would  look  like  a  lot  of 
sparrows  each  with  a  flag  in  his  beak, 
hopping  in  solemn  procession  along  a 
wire  fence.  When  children  have 
been  taught  to  sing  the  scale  and  the 
easiest  intervals  correctly,  clearly,  and 
without  hesitation,  then  they  are  pre- 
pared for  the  characters  representing 
these  sounds. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  first 
stage  of  the  subject  that  I  fear  I 
would  be  trespassmg  too  much  on  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  Convention 
if  I  continued  much  longer,  so  that  I 
shall  content  myself  with  making  a 
few  closing  remarks,  believing  that  if 
a  subject  is  "  well  begun  it  is  half 
done,"  that  if  a  good  foundation  be 
laid,  there  will  not  be  much  trouble 
with  the  superstructure. 

In  teaching  time  I  would  not  mix 
it  with  fractions.  The  pupils  will 
learn  the  values  of  the  notes  by  using 
them.  It  is  all  a  waste  of  time,  and 
like  giving  them  dry  bones,  to  <irill 
them  on  the  duration  of  the  different 
kinds  of  notes  until  they  sec  and  use 
them  in  some  melodies.  They  should 
be  required  to  mark  the  accents 
strongly  to  prevent  them  from  drag- 
ging in  their  singing.  The  time 
names,  the  use  of  which  is  explained 
in  the  Normal  .School  Music  Reader, 
are  no  doubt  a  valuable  help,  but   I 
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would  teach  the  pupils  to  beat  time, 
also  to  assist  them  in  private  prac- 
tice. 

I  should  like  also  to  speak  of  my 
method  of  teaching  the  different  keys 


in  which  the  scale  occurs,  but  I  fear 
I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of 
your  time.  So  thanking  you  for  the 
kind  and  patient  hearing  you  have 
accorded  me,  I  shall  close. 


EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


ELISABETH     MARBURY,       NEW     YORK      CITY. 


AT  a  time  when  the  question  of 
woman's  education  is  so  widely 
discussed,  when  concessions  to  tra- 
ditional standards  are  no  longer  ac- 
corded, it  seems  to  us  quite  proper  to 
enter  the  rank  of  theorists  and  advis- 
ers upon  the  subject,  and  to  ask 
whether  the  solution  of  this  problem 
is  to  be  found  in  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes,  or  even  in  identical  educa- 
tion. 

In  a  human  being  the  body  tirst 
develops,  then  the  semi-rational,  or 
moral,  and  finally,  the  reasoning,  or 
scientific,  faculties.  Taking  up  the 
possible  objections,  then,  to  identical 
education,  we  begin  naturally  with 
those  affecting  the  physical  condition. 
A  woman's  organization  seems,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  decide  her  sphere  ; 
her  strength  is  ascertained  in  her  de- 
velopment. Allowing  that  in  the 
primitive  state  the  two  systems,  nutri- 
tive and  nervous,  are  the  same  in  the 
sexes,  the  third,  or  reproductive,  is 
totally  dissimilar.  As  the  girl's  or- 
ganization develops,  her  nervous  sys- 
tem becomes  excited  by  the  peculiar 
physical  changes  that  occur,  and  the 
brayi,  which  is  distinctly  the  scat  of 
nervine  force,  is  directly  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  this  be  overtaxed,  the 
strength  needed  to  support  blood, 
muscle,  and  nerve  is  diverted  from  its 
healthy  and  proper  channel.  What- 
ever is  enforced  or  opposed  to  nature 
can  only  be  harmful  in  its  result, 
and  if  the  normal  course  of  the  func- 
tions be  disturbed,  traces  of  such  dis- 


turbance must  Ultimately  appear.  We 
should  also  consider  the  short  time 
allowed  for  the  period  of  a  girl's  de- 
velopment as  compared  with  that  of  a 
boy,  and  acknowledge  the  fact  that  in 
the  primary  schools,  high  schools, 
and  colleges,  the  studies  and  regimen 
have  been  arranged  solely  in  reference 
to  the  male  organization,  the  female 
organization  adapting  itself  accord- 
ingly. In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the 
quality,  and  not  the  quantity,  of 
study  constitutes  the  physical  tax. 

As  regards  the  second  step  in  edu- 
cation, the  semi-rational,  or  moral,  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  Montaigne 
that  "  too  much  learning  stifles  the 
soul,  just  as  plants  are  stifled  by  too 
much  moisture,  and  lamps  by  too 
much  oil."  The  importance  of  a 
healthy,  vigorous  physique  is  realized 
when  one  appreciates  how  it  sounds 
the  keynote  of  the  moral  and  emo- 
tional faculties,  and  in  a  state  of  weak- 
ness or  disease  transposes  them  to  the 
minor.  Contact  with  the  beautiful 
and  true  in  nature,  intimacy  with  all 
that  is  noblest  in  art,  literature,  and 
science,  tend  to  fortify  and  elevate 
the  emotions  so  that  the  character 
can  be  purified  thereby.  In  Plato's 
educational  theory  he  believes  that 
music,  the  spirit  and  foundation  of 
the  higher  life,  is  to  have  a  threefold 
use.  H  irst,  for  education  proper,  then 
for  the  training  of  the  affections,  and 
finally  for  a  rational  employment  of 
leisure.  In  the  wider  sense,  music  as 
understood  by  the  ancients  was  held 
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to  include  every  graceful,  ?esthetical, 
and  intellectual  accomplishment.  (See 
Plato's  Republic  and  Laws ;  also 
Aristotle's  Politics.) 

A  woman,  owing  to  her  general  ex- 
emption from  manual  labour,  should 
be  trained  with  dignity  for  a  proper 
use  of  leisure.  Amusement  should 
be  welcomed  as  a  relaxation,  and  not 
accepted  as  an  occupation.  Many 
pursuits  bearing  no  direct  relation  to 
tlie  business  of  life  nevertheless  have 
value,  so  far  as  they  educate  the  in- 
tellect for  the  enjoyment  of  hours 
which  otherwise  might  be  filled  with 
vapid  and  demoralizing  interests. 
We  study  to  learn,  therefore  why  not 
learn  how  best  to  enjoy.  The  gospel 
of  the  responsibility  of  labour  is 
preached  to  us  daily,  yet  the  more 
neglected  gospel  of  the  responsibility 
of  leisure  is  full  of  graver  responsi- 
bilities. To  a  woman  at  least,  such 
possibilities  should  be  seriously  un- 
folded, so  that  they  determine  tlie 
purpose  and  standard  of  her  life ;  nor 
should  she,  in  her  hours  of  work,  fail 
to  recognize  that  the  leisure  which 
she  may  earn  or  inherit  is  to  be  raised 
to  a  rational  and  refined  plane  of 
thought  and  action. 

Of  the  moral  qualities,  that  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  and 
becoming  in  a  woman  is  sympathy. 
With  her  fine  instinct  she  should  be 
taught  to  extend  that  sympathy  to 
the  life  flowing  about  her;  suffering 
must  come  within  the  circle  of  her 
imagination  \  history  should  not  be  to 
her  mere  fact  or  statement,  but  a  re- 
ligion of  humanity,  the  mystery  of 
which  she  should  seek  to  penetrate 
with  reverence  and  intelligence.  Be- 
fore her  stretches  the  possibility  of 
motherhood,  and  early  and  humbly 
should  she  understand  that  her  part 
in  the  lives  of  men  is  not  to  be  the 
power  on  the  throne,  but  through  her 
tenderness,  her  purity,  her  moral  in- 
fluence, let  her  aspire  to  become  the 
motive  force  behind  that  throne. 


From  the  data  of  consciousness  we 
proceed  logically  to  the  third  period 
of  education,  the  reasoning,  or  scien- 
tific.      Hence   our   perceptions   and 
intuitions  are   made   co-ordinate  ;  in- 
duction    and    deduction     is   conse- 
quent  to    the  observance  of  certain 
phenomena  and    to    the  conclusions 
drawn    from    registered    experience. 
With  reason  we  compare  and  classify, 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  stimulated 
to  activity,  and  as  the  outgrowth,  the 
abstract,  concrete,  and  applied  scien- 
ces come  within  the  range  of  possible 
comprehension,    assuming    a    signifi- 
cance which  could  not  otherwise  exist. 
Finally,  we  claim  that  there  is  sex 
in  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  strongly 
marked    mental   differences   between 
the  sexes,   and  we  will  content  our- 
selves by  mentioning  a  few  character- 
istics   that    are    peculiarly    feminine 
(refer.  :  Spencer's  Study  of  Sociology, 
chap.   15).     First:   Woman's  love    of 
the    helpless    affecting    her    thoughts 
and   sentiments   and   appealing  more 
to  pity  than  to  equity.     Second  :  The 
aptitude  of  the  female  mind  to  dwell 
on  the  concrete  and  proximate,  rather 
than    on    the    abstract    and   remote. 
Third :    Woman's   prevailing   awe   of 
power  and  authority  swaying  her  ideas 
and  sentiments  about  all  institutions. 
Fourth  :   In    reasoning,    a    woman   is 
synthetic  rather  than  analytic. 

To  state  the  truth  broadly,  we 
should  say  that  in  woman  the  recep- 
tive faculties,  in  man  the  originative, 
are  predominant,  and  though  there 
are  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  it  nevertheless  is  true, 
and  is  not  refuted  by  the  ordinary 
erroneous  simile  made  between  the 
average  man  and  the  superior  woman. 
Yet  a  more  serious  mistake  arises  in 
overlooking  the  normal  mental  power, 
for  in  order  to  institute  a  just  com- 
parison between  the  sexes,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  under 
strong  emotion,  undue  pressure,  or 
extraordinary  disci[)line,  the  mind  of 
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either  sex  is  at  times  capable  of  ab- 
normal expansion ;  therefore,  with 
such  a  forcing  and  unnatural  process, 
it  may  be  quite  possible  for  a  woman's 
intellect  to  produce  work  of  a  higher 
excellence  than  that  yielded  by  the 
brain  of  an  average  man.  But  it 
must  ever  be  remembered  that  if  the 
mental  energy  is  thus  strained  and  ar- 
tificially impelled,  the  physical  system 
must(?lose  in  proportion  as  the  nervine 
force  is  misapplied  and  misdirected. 

We  also  believe  that  the  loss  of  sex 
in  intellect  would  be  a  loss  of  power. 
The  law  of  creation  runs  with  two,  not 
one,  and  by  an  identical  education 
the  world  might  lose  its  variety  of 
thought.  How  many  great  men  have 
attributed  much  of  their  mental  and 
moral  strength  to  a  mother  whose 
womanly  influence  gave  the  bias  to 
their  character.  In  all  cases,  with 
girls  no  less  than  with  boys,  the  origi- 
nal bent  of  the  mind  should  receive 
paramount  attention.  Education  is 
not  a  forcing  process,  but  a  healthy 
and  natural  development  and  growth, 
and  if  it  does  not  prepare  the  indi- 
vidual for  a  complete  living,  it  fails  to 
accomplish  the  only  rational  end  for 
which  it  should  exist. 

We  now  propose  two  questions : 
What  shall  a  woman  learn  1  and,  How 
shall  she  learn  it?  It  seems  pecu- 
liarly necessary  in  this  age  of  crowded 
thought  that  some  schedule  of  know- 
ledge value  should  be  formed,  and  an 
important  point  to  be  ascertained  is 
the  absolute  or  the  relative  worth  of 
any  given  knowledge  ;  some  having 
an  intrinsic  value  and  some  being 
chiefly  valuable  as  discipline.  To 
elaborate :  though  every  fact  has  some 
value,  all  facts  have  not  equal  value ; 
those  which  cannot  be  organized,  nor 
in  any  way  applied  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  life,  seem  unserviceable  and 
idle.  We  must  learn  how  to  live  in 
the  widest  sense,  and  knowledge  that 
contributes  essentially  to  such  living 
is  of  higher  use  than  that  which  is 


acquired  without  purpose  and  with  no 
possible  end  in  view.  A  mental 
economy  should  be  practised,  and  in 
order  to  determine  and  supply  her 
needs,  a  woman's  education  should 
be  established  upon  a  separate  basis. 
Her  life  in  its  most  perfect  fulfilment 
is  surely  not  to  resemble  that  of  a 
man,  therefore  it  is  simpler  to  recog- 
nize this  actual  difference  in  her 
training,  and  instead  of  urging  her 
mind  in  an  anomalous  direction,  dis- 
cover what  are  its  natural  functions, 
developing  them  accordingly. 

That  much  of  the  discipline  usu- 
ally acquired  in  collegiate  education 
is  vicarious  and  represents  great  men- 
tal waste,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  sug- 
gest. It  has  been  acknowledged  by 
many  experienced  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject that  of  all  intellectual  studies 
mathematics  cultivates  the  smallest 
number  of  faculties.  Of  classical  pur- 
suits the  late  Professor  Youmans 
wrote  :  "  As  long  as  the  ancient  lan- 
guages are  the  means  of  access  to  the 
ancient  mind  they  must  be  of  price- 
less value  to  humanity  ;  but  it  is  as 
the  avenues  of  ancient  thought,  and 
not  as  the  instruments  of  modern 
culture,  that  they  are  chiefly  valuable 
to  man." 

In  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Bar- 
nard in  1866,  we  find  the  following  : 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
study  of  the  classics  in  a  subjective 
point  of  view,  nothing  could  possibly 
more  thoroughly  unfit  a  man  for  any 
immediate  usefulness  in  this  matter- 
of-fact  world,  or  make  him  more  com- 
pletely a  stranger  in  his  own  home, 
than  the  purely  classical  education." 
If  such  objections  as  these  hold  good 
for  men,  how  much  more  do  they 
apply  to  women  ?  We  do  not  main- 
tain, however,  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guage and  mathematics  fails  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  discipline  as  pre- 
paration for  the  responsible  work  in 
life,  but  we  think  that  the  value  of 
this  discipline  has  been  greatly  over- 
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estimated,  and,  going  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  we  ask  whether  such  study 
is  conducive  to  quicken  inquiry,  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  investigation,  to 
excite  research,  or  to  stir  into  being 
independence  of  thought?  We  de- 
mand some  system  of  education  which 
stimulates  our  observation  and  ani- 
mates our  perception.  Nature's  truths 
require  personal  examination,  and  we 
are  all  of  us,  in  Professor  Huxley's 
simile,  represented  as  playing  with 
an  unseen  antagonist  who  enforces 
against  us  relentlessly  every  minutest 
rule  of  that  hazardous  game  of  life 
whether  known  to  us  or  not. 

For  women,  then,  as  for  men,  we 
demand  a  liberal  education,  and  by 
this  we  mean  a  combination  of  studies 
which  best  contributes  to  the  interest 
and  purpose  of  life.  A  well-balanced 
mind  cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  and 
no  balance  is  possible  when  the  laws 
of  nature  are  defied  and  set  aside, 
and  vvhen  the  fruits  of  her  bounty  are 
ruthlessly  uprooted  and  destroyed. 
We  do  not  affirm  that  the  previously 


stated  objections  to  identical  educa- 
tion would  apply  to  all  women,  for 
there  are  some  undoubtedly  with  mas- 
culine physiques,  masculine  charac- 
ters, and  masculine  minds  :  women 
who  in  the  after  career  of  life  are  to 
fill  masculine  positions,  or  who  are  io 
instruct  in  masculine  branches  of 
learning;  but  these  women  are,  and 
always  will  be,  in  the  minority.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  we  contend  that  there 
are  thousands  whose  instruclioa 
should  be  no  less  broad  and  complete^ 
but  who  must  receive  it  naturally. 
Let  us  examine  the  various  systems- 
of  female  education  that  obtain  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country ;  let  us 
offer  the  old  world  and  the  new  a  still 
better,  deeper,  and  more  effectual 
method,  if  such  a  method  exist ;  let 
us  content  ourselves  with  no  compro- 
mises, but,  applying  the  result  of  our 
inquiry  to  her  own  needs,  determine 
what  is  the  best  and  most  natural 
education  for  women,  and  place  such 
within  the  reach  of  every  earnest  girl 
in  our  land. — Education. 
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THE  article  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Contem- 
porary Revieiv,  on  "  The  American 
State  and  the  American  Man,"  has 
started  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  individual  liberty  is  being,  en- 
croached upon  in  this  country  by  the 
extensi(jn  of  State  functions.  The 
result  has  been  to  show  that,  in  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union,  a  rapid 
process  is  taking  place  of  transference 
to  the  government  of  functions  and 
responsibilities  heretofore  devolving 
on  the  private  citizen.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  people  had  found  a 
new  toy — the  power  of  legislative 
action — and  were  playing  with  it  with 
a  kind  of  greedy  zest.  According  to 
the  accounts  furnished,  there  is  a 
perfect  rain,  not  to  say  deluge,  of 
statutory  regulations  on  every  con- 
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ceivable  subject  proceeding  from  our 
State  Legislatures.  Acts  of  incor- 
poration are  granted  to  every  body  of 
persons  who  come  forward  and  claim- 
that  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  if 
they  were  granted  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  a  corporation,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  control  of  some  par- 
ticular art  or  profession.  The  general 
result  of  this  legislative  activity  is  that 
free  competition  is  suppressed,  and 
individuals  are  released  to  a  large 
extent  from  all  responsibility  of  choice 
as  to  how  or  through  whom  they  shall 
get  this  thing  or  that  thing  done. 
The  State  legalizes  certain  schools  of 
medicine  and  refuses  to  legalize 
others.  It  makes  the  taking  out  of 
its  certificates  obligatory  on  all  who 
would  engage  in  the  profession  of 
teaching.     It  provides  for  the  inspec- 
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tion  and  stamping  of  various  articles 
of  merchandise.  It  seeks,  as  far  as 
possible,  apparently,  to  reduce  the 
life  of  each  individual  citizen  to  a 
kind  of  safe  mechanical  routine.  So 
soon,  indeed,  as  a  burden  of  responsi- 
bility begins  to  be  felt  in  any  quarter, 
some  busy  law-maker,  moved  by  some 
interested  party,  offers  to  lighten  the 
load  by  a  special  act  of  legislation. 

What  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is, 
that  there  is  always  somebody  who 
stands  ready  to  make  money  out  of 
each  new  law  inscribed  on  the  statute- 
book,  Back  of  the  whole  body  of 
oleomargarine  legislation  stands  the 
farmer  who  does  not  want  his  butter- 
trade  subjected  to  a  trying  competi- 
tion. And  so  with  all  special  laws  of 
a  protective  kind.  We  hear  of  a 
demand  made  in  one  quarter  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  music-teaching 
profession,  so  that  henceforth  no  one 
may  venture  to  inculcate  the  elements 
of  music  save  in  accordance  with  the 
views  and  theories  of  the  incorporators. 
Of  course,  these  public-spirited  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  are  so  anxious  to 
protect  the  community  from  the  injury 
which  might  be  inflicted  by  ill-pre- 
pared music-teachers,  have  their  own 
interests  to  serve  in  the  business. 
Competition  will  be  restricted,  and  all 
who  want  to  teach  will  have  to  pass 
through  the  probation  which  it  may 
please  the  incorporators  to  prescribe. 
People  who  want  to  e^irn  an  honest 
living  by  imparting  the  little  they 
know  will  find  their  pathway  blocked 
by  a  special  law  passed  in  the  interest 
of  the  magnates  of  the  profession. 

Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  article  above  re- 
ferred to,  says  that  there  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
functions  that  the  State  may  properly 
undertake  and  those  which  it  should 
abstain  from  assuming.  The  sooner, 
he  holds,  we  come  down  to  the  posi- 
tion that  every  thing  is  a  lawful  sub- 
ject of  State  interference,  and  that  the 
question  is  never  more  than  one  of 
expediency,  the   better  it  will  be  in 


every  respect.  We  can  not  view  the 
matter  in  the  same  light.  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  apply  the  test  of 
expediency ;  but  we  hold  that,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  there  is  a  large 
class  of  subjects  which  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient for  the  State  to  touch,  then  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  ground 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  State  to 
enter.  In  applying  the  test  of  expedi- 
ency, however,  we  would  apply  it  in 
the  broadest  sense.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  mistake  a  good  intention 
for  a  good  tendency  ;  nor  should  we 
ever  consent  to  overlook  the  probable 
effect  of  any  given  law  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  community.  We  should 
claim  to  judge  it  not  by  its  immediate 
and  direct  effects  only,  but  by  its 
remote  and  indirect  ones  as  well,  ever 
keeping  in  view  the  principle  that  the 
well-being  of  the  community  must  in 
the  last  resort  depend  on  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  men  and  women  com- 
posing it.  Let  others  aim,  if  they  will, 
at  the  protection  of  everybody  against 
everything,  and  the  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  energy,  caution,  judg- 
ment, and  courage  required,  for  the 
conduct  of  life  ;  we  shall  join  in  no 
such  crusade.  We  believe  that  society 
possesses,  and  that  individuals  possess, 
powers  of  adaptation  to  varying  con- 
tingencies which  the  protective  spirit 
in  contemporary  legislation  is  greatly 
tending  to  obscure  and  overlay.  We 
want  to  see  individual  character  more 
and  more  brought  into  prominence 
as  a  condition  of  success,  and  public 
opinion  developed  and  educated  into 
a  force  that  can  act  for  good  inde- 
pendently of  legislative  support.  As 
things  are  going  at  present,  it  looks 
as  if  the  "  coming  slavery,"  foretold 
by  a  great  philosopher,  might  be 
hastened  beyond  the  measure  of  his 
fears.  It  behooves  all  who  believe  in 
individual  liberty  and  individual  res- 
ponsibility as  conditions  of  social  well- 
being  to  raise  their  voices  against  a 
tendency  which  certainly  is  hostile  to 
both. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  CLASSICS. 
An   Attempt    to    Determine   its   True    Educational    Position. 


BY  W.S.    MILNER,   ESQ.,  M.A.,  CLASSICAL  MASTER,  C.    I.,   LINDSAY. 
( Continueit  from  December  A'o.) 


ON  E  might  trace  the  EngUsh 
novel  back  in  the  same  way, 
but  after  all  the  special  students 
are  the  few,  and  the  liberally  edu- 
cated the  ideal  many  whom  we 
wish  to  create.  In  reply  to  this 
argument  from  development,  we  feel 
like  saying  "  Good  sentences  and 
well  pronounced."  But  though  it  is 
mildly  interesting  to  know  that  our 
coffee  was  picked  in  Java,  shipped  by 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Liverpool,  and 
thence  distributed  to  us,  it  might 
have  come  through  fewer  hands,  by  a 
shorter  route,  and  been  the  better  for 
it.  And  this  reply  would  be  based 
on  a  sound  principle.  For  the  aim 
we  have  in  view  is  growth — self-de- 
velopment. Avarice  of  knowledge  is 
not  less  dwarfing  than  avarice  of 
riches.  Down  the  main  highway  of 
letters,  hastening  past  by-path  mea- 
dows vve  seek  the  fellowship  of  the 
great  of  the  earth,  and  the  well- 
rounded  life  that  can  spring  only 
from  this  wholesome,  sweet  and  rich 
communion.  It  is  in  their  own  ton- 
gue that  we  must  "  question  skill- 
fully." "  They  talk  according  to  the 
wit  of  their  companions."  He  lives 
well  who  is  much  with  his  Homer, 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  Plato,  Milton 
and  Shakespeare.  Of  these  Shake- 
speare alone  can  we  really  know  with- 
out Greek.  If  we  add  Dante  he 
would  himself  plead  for  Virgil,  his 
"  faithful  companion." 

Before  leaving  this  tempting  sub- 
ject let  us  look  at  our  own  modern 
poetry.  The  form  of  much  of  it  is 
determined  by  Greek  influence,  but 


much  more  the  spirit  of  it.  The  in 
fluence  of  Greek  upon  pure  literature 
has  never  been  so  really  great  and 
vital  as  to-day  :  and  it  is  increasing. 
It  may  be  that  the  great  laws  of  the 
beautiful  are  more  earnestly  sought 
and  more  clearly  apprehended  than 
before,  but  explain  it  as  we  will,  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  how,  with  a  solely 
modern  culture,  one  can  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Swin- 
burne, the  Morrisses,  Tennyson  and 
Biowning.  In  the  highest  modern 
poetry  what  subtle  reminiscences  of 
the  classics  everywhere  abound ! 
They  come  upon  us  often  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  when  we  least  look  for 
them,  as,  "Strong  soul.  By  what  shore 
tarriest  thou  now?"  in  "Rugby 
Chapel,"  or  "the  sense  of  tears  in 
human  things"  (siitit  lacrinm  renim) 
in  Matthew  Arnold's  poem  to  his  dog. 
Mr.  Stedman's  admirable  chapter  on 
Tennyson's  indebtedness  to  Theocri- 
tus is  only  a  specimen  of  vvhat  could 
be  done  for  many  another  Victorian 
poet.  To  take  a  liberty  with  George 
Eliot's  metaphor,  such  passages  as 
these  are  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
memory,  and  affect  us  strangely  like 
old  songs  or  sweet  smells  of  earth. 
That  the  English  and  classical 
literatures  are  the  greatest  of  all  litera- 
tures I  believe  we  all  admit,  but  that 
literature  is  the  greatest  of  all  human 
studies,  men  are  not  ecjually  per- 
suaded. Yet  such  it  is.  How  deeply 
seated  is  the  pernicious  notion  that 
literature  means  books  !  Literature 
is  not  books,  but  life— life  and  human 
culture— life  in  its  richest  and  noblest 
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aspects,  sympathy  and  fellowship  with 
men  in  the  greatest  and  noblest  things 
they  have  thought  and  achieved — new 
life  when  we  are  over-borne  by  the  bar- 
ren and  the  common-place,  and  the 
flame  of  endeavour  burns  low — life 
beyond  us,  deep  intoxicating  draughts 
from  new  well-springs,  when  the  soul's 
pulse  beats  high,  and  we  feel  that  we 
are  growing  and  reaching  forth  into 
an  illimitable  future  ! 

Now  it  is  only  from  this  real  and  hu- 
man standpoint  that  any  literature  can 
be  studied  in  its  highest  excellence. 
The  dilettante  study  of  literature 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  cold  and 
contemptuous  spirit  that  so  frequently 
mars  the  pursuit  of  science.  But 
there  is  a  deeper  depth.  When  men, 
blind  to  its  spirit,  but  eager  fur 
"  original  work,"  come  to  the  study  of 
literature,  they  call  this  study  by  a 
strange  latitude  of  language,  "the 
scientific  study  of  literature."  Truly 
a  microscope  and  a  pair  of  tweezers 
are  excellent  instruments  for  the  dis- 
section of  a  corpse,  but  they  are  pow- 
erless to  know  the  soul  that  once  in- 
habited the  inanimate  body  which 
now  they  teaze  and  dishonour.  "  The 
genuineness  of  the  Moretum,"  "the 
value  of  the  Virgilian  citations  in 
Nonius  Marcellus,"  "the  relation  of 
the  poet"  (Heaven  help  us  !)  Juvencus 
to  the  divine  Maro,  the  verse  tests  in 
Shakespeare,  are  subjects  which  seem 
to  satisfy  Adam  Smith's  famous 
definition  ot  the  object  of  educa- 
tion as  the  supplying  of  human  vanity 
with  proper  objects.  In  the  last 
generation  the  Pharisees  who  made 
wide  the  phylacteries  of  their  classical 
learning,  preserved  with  care  the 
names  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  the 
names  of  the  heroes  who  sprang 
from  the  sowing  of  the  dragon's 
teeth,  and  the  parts  of  the  plough. 
It  is  mournful  to  reflect  what  vast 
stores  of  misplaced  human  energy 
moulder  in  the  great  libraries  of 
Europe.    Classical  scholars  must  con- 


fess that  in  the  past  no  study  has 
been  strewn  with  more  refuse.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  a  fresh  impulse  seems 
to  have  been  given  of  late  to  this 
vanity  of  vanities.  Yet  in  the  classics 
— particularly  in  the  >.  reek  and  the 
Greek  philosophy,  there  is  an  air  of 
reality,  a  living  interest,  a  vivid  prac- 
ticality, which  humanize  the  spirit, 
quicken  the  mind  and  create  in  it  a 
ceaseless  activity.  That  noble  philo- 
sophy is  founded  on  action.  Not  a 
scientific  foundation  of  morals,  but 
the  ascertaining  how  "  we  may  become 
good "  is  the  object  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics.  Through  Plato  runs  one 
spirit.  Always,  and  everywhere,  we 
feel  the  great  question  propounded, 
Js  it  ti-ue  ?  The  possibility  of  not 
carrying  out  what  we  know  to  be  true 
does  not  occur.  I  conceive  that  he 
who  has  caught  this  noble  spirit  of 
unrest  is  liberally  educated,  for  it  is  a 
crowning  result. 

But  we  can  neither  justly  estimate 
the  value  nor  ves^  the  benefit  of  clas- 
sical study  without  recognizing  its- 
limitations.  An  exclusively  classical 
education  would  fall  short  of  the 
highest  development,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  how.  Chiefly  in  three 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  that 
deep,  almost  personal  love  of  nature 
and  spiritual  insight  into  her  hidden 
meanings,  which  is  so  marked  in 
modern  English  literature,  is  a  dis- 
tinct gain  in  human  development. 
There  are  no  Wordsworths  or  Rus- 
kins  of  antiquity^.  To  the  ancients 
man  was  the  measure  of  all  things, 
the  centre  of  all  interest.  Man  they 
beautified  and  deified.  Hamlet's  im- 
mortal apostrophe  gives  the  Greek  sen- 
timent in  language  they  themselves 
would  have  envied.  And  yet  the  hu- 
man sympathy  which  this  seems  to 
imply  is  largely  wanting.  Again,  the 
spirit  of  human  brotherhood  that 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  i8th 
century,  and  characterizes  our  own, 
of  which  men  would  construct  the  re- 
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ligion  of  the  future,  is  new  in  the 
world.  Nor  would  the  Greeks — 
save  only  Socrates — have  understood 
that  comradeship  of  which  Walt  Whit- 
man is  the  apostle.  Terence  had  a 
"divine  conceit  of  godHke  amity" 
between  all  men  when  he  wrote  the 
iioble  line,  Homo  sum  :  hiimani 
nihil  a  me  aliemim  puto.  But  this 
sympathy  was,  on  the  whole,  born  of 
the  intellect,  not  of  the  heart.  Their 
human  interest  was  rather  the  inter- 
est of  an  intense  intellectual  curiosity. 
Of  such  sympathy  as  we  have  felt  they, 
with  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world, 
knew  little.  Much  less  that  rare 
human  love  which  sees  the  face  of  a 
man — mar  it  as  you  will — transfigured. 
Thirdly,  the  classical  literature  lacks 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  one  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  imagination. 
There  is  in  Northern  literature  a 
solemn  grandeur  of  imagination  which 
would  have  jarred  strangely  on  the 
Greeks,  and  which  the  Romans  would 
not  have  understood.  Yet  these  three 
qualities  belong  to  the  man  who  is, 
in  a  true  sense,  liberally  educated. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  take  up 
briefly  some  practical  considerations. 
I  have  tried  at  some  length  to  show 
that  classics  and  English  form  the 
true  philological  basis  of  a  liberal 
education.  It  follows  at  once  from 
this  that  English  and  classics  should 
be  made  to  work  together  through 
our  entire  secondary  and  university 
education.  The  teacher  of  English 
and  the  teacher  of  classics  should 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  inter- 
relation of  their  work,  and  should 
themselves  work  together.  In  truth 
the  inter-dependence  and  specific 
efforts  of  the  various  educational  sub- 
jects have  as  yet  been  scarcely  con- 
sidered. 

This  is  not  an  occasion  for  treating 
of  the  university  study  of  classics. 
What  should  be  in  the  main  the  true 
course  of  classical  study  in  higher 
education  you  will  easily  infer  from 


the  foregoing,  and  the  rest  of  my  re- 
marks must  be  confined  to  High 
School  work.  The  real  nature  of 
classical  training  has  already  been 
discussed,  and  I  think  that  many  of 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years  it  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  mathematics  iu  one 
respect,  namely,  in  the  power  they 
give  of  concentrating  thought.  From 
this  arises  the  inevitable  suggestion, 
Might  not  literature  and  science  re- 
place with  benefit  some  of  the  mathe- 
matics? Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  famous 
words  occur  to  many  of  you,  "  If  we 
consult  reason,  experience,  and  the 
common  testimony  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  none  of  our  intellec- 
tual studies  tend  to  cultivate  a  smaller 
number  of  the  faculties  in  a  more  par- 
tial or  feeble  manner  than  mathe- 
matics." If  one's  rash  object  were 
to  attack  this  time-honoured  study, 
he  could  finish  himself  with  an  un- 
limited supply  of  wKca  ^i\y]  with- 
out going  farther  than  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  essay,  wherein  he  col- 
lects the  "  common  testimony  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times."  I  have 
no  such  wish,  but  will  simply  say  that 
when  I  reflect  upon  what  is  to  be  the 
future  of  most  of  our  pupils,  and 
what  is  the  culture  most  needed  by 
our  elementary  teachers,  the  amount 
of  time  given  in  ihe  past  to  ma- 
thematics in  comparison  with  litera- 
ture and  science  seems  to  me,  in  the 
highest  degree,  unreasonable.  The 
greater  part  of  our  High  School  work 
is  practically  the  work  of  the  German 
real  schools.  Yet  in  these  German 
schools,  where  they  do  not  study 
classics  at  all,  you  will  find  from  the 
time  table  given  by  Mr.  Bird  that 
Euclid  would  not  be  taken  up  until  a 
pupil  would,  with  us,  have  spent  per- 
haps a  term  or  two  in  the  High 
School,  and  Algebra  not  until  two 
years  later. 

Perhaps    no    subject     mterosts    a 
teacher   of  classics   when   he   begins 
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his  work  more  than  the  possibility  of 
shortening  the  time.  It  is  a  subject 
all  the  more  interesting  from  the  many 
attempts  made  by  American  scholars 
during  the  last  few  years.  Well  do  1 
remember  my  own  experience.  I 
found  that  three-fourths  of  my  boys 
would  never  go  through  the  school, 
and  the  thought  of  the  vast  desert 
that  lay  before  them  made  me  long 
to  devise  some  more  excellent  and 
speedy  route  to  the  first  basis.  With 
feeling  similar  to  this  some  of  us  have 
tried  Marcel's  method,  or  natural 
methods,  or  made  out  vocabularies 
of  Homer.  But  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  this,  that  all  methods  de- 
pending upon  a  system  of  props  and 
floats  are  profoundly  mistaken.  We 
may  lay  down  the  principle  to  begin 
with  that  all  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  pupil  he  must  do  himself.  The 
real  question  is.  What  must  be  done? 
and  this  we  are  coming  to  see  more 
clearly.  If  Milton  thought  this  sub- 
ject so  important  that  he  wrote  a 
better  grammar,  we  also  can  afford  to 
consider  it.  The  time  has  really 
been  shortened,  and  there  is  the 
cheerful  prospect  that  much  more 
may  be  done.  It  has  been  said — 
with  what  truth  I  do  not  know — that 
Miss  Ramsay,  who  so  distinguished 
herself  at  Cambridge,  had  studied 
Greek  but  a  year  and  a  half  before 
entering  Newnham.  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  our  conventions  is  to  collect 
practical  observations  of  the  effect  of 
various  methods.  My  own  experi- 
ence comes  briefly  to  this.  If  the 
pupil  is  very  young  I  think  that  the 
late  head  master  of  Harrow  was  right 
in  holding  that  for  the  first  two  years 
there  should  be  more  translation  from 
English  into  Latin  than  from  Latin 
into  English.  At  least  the  younger 
the  boy  the  more  nearly  is  this  true. 
For  pupils  beginning  somewhat  late 
— boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen — Mr. 
Whiton's  method  is  good.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think   that  we  should  in 


any  case  begin  with  the  verb.  Mr. 
Whiton's  Latin  method  amounts  sim- 
ply to  this,  avoid  the  non-essentials  of 
grammar  and  begin  translation  and 
re  translation  as  soon  as  possible — 
without  the  use  of  a  reader.  A  good 
Latin  introductory  book  would  be 
very  similar  to  Mr.  White's  excellent 
introductory  Greek  book,  founded  on 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar,  but  the 
quantities  should  be  marked  in  the 
vocabulary,  and  it  is  a  question 
i  whether  the  book  itself  should  not 
1  contain  all  the  grammar  needed. 
The  failing  in  most  introductory 
books  used  in  our  schools  is  that 
the  authors  attempt  to  do  a  con- 
scientious duty  by  the  grammar.  An 
entirely  adequate  elementary  Latin 
grammar  for  school  use  could  be  well 
printed  on  fifteen  or  twenty  pages. 
There  should  be  as  much  translation 
of  unseen  Latin  and  Greek  as  of  the 
usual  home  work.  During  the  first 
years  one  aim  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly before  the  boys — to  read  Latin 
and  Greek  at  sight.  I  said  "  the  first 
years  "  -advisedly.  Yet  I  will  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  we  should  hope 
some  day  to  see  the  highest  forms 
able  to  translate  Caesar  and  Cicero 
at  sight,  and  translate  into  Latin 
from  easy  dictation  in  English.  This 
is  not  at  all  Utopian.  It  may  be 
advocated  from  the  most  practical 
considerations,  but  it  means  of  course 
that  translations  must  be  eschewed, 
except  [during  the  last  year  or  two, 
when  good  ones  should  be  used  for 
English  style.  Your  boys  will  fall  in 
with  an  undertaking  of  this  kind.  It 
appeals  to  their  common  sense.  When 
once  they  have  felt  the  exquisite 
sense  of  increase  of  power  and  grasp, 
one  has  little  to  fear.  That  know- 
ledge should  come  to  our  pupils  as  a 
discovery,  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
teaching.  At  each  difliculty  the  boys 
should  be  thrown  back  on  their  own 
resources.  One  should  be  continu- 
ally alert  to  convince  them  of  how 
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much  the  knowledge  they  already 
have  will  do.  The  few  sentences  in 
which  Tyndall  describes  how  he 
taught  Euclid  are,  I  believe,  about 
the  most  precious  words  that  a  tea- 
cher could  read.  They  should  be 
written  in  gold.  What  is  the  aim  of 
our  boys'  everyday  Euclid  and  Latin 
but  the  cultivation  of  this  "  self- 
power?  " 

Coming  to  the  stage  of  good  trans- 
lation I  have  but  one  thing  to 
say.  Treat  the  authors  as  though 
you  were  reading  them  entirely  for 
their  beauty  and  their  subject  mat- 
ter. This  will  give  a  reality  to  your 
work,  the  results  of  which  go  out  into 
life,  and  permanently  affect  the  in- 
tellectual temper.  The  more  anxious 
one  is  to  exact  a  keen  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  language  itself,  the 
more  force  will  this  method  assume  in 
his  hands.  That  air  of  warm,  living 
interest  in  the  authors  themselves  and 
their  works,  for  their  own  sakes,  is  a 
revelation  where  it  comes.  Our  boys 
should  feel  continually  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  truth- 
seeking.  I  have  one  more  suggestion 
to  make,  and  I  make  it  with  the  feeling 


that  it  may  come  as  a  "  third  wave  of 
woe."  It  is  that  we  should  burn  our 
boats  behind  us  and  request  the  uni- 
versities to  make  pass  matriculation  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  ability  to  trans- 
late Csesar  and  Xenophon  at  sight 
(with,  of  course,  grammar  and  prose). 
There  should  be  no  authors  set  ex- 
cept for  honours.  Classics  would 
then  begin  to  have  a  genuine  educa- 
tional effect. 

Such  then  are  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  objects  and  the  true  method 
of  the  study  of  classics.  I  could 
wish  that  what  I  have  said  were  worthy 
of  the  iiiiportance  of  the  subject.  In 
our  own  teaching  days  how  greatly 
has  the  study  changed  !  Latin  and 
Greek  verse  has  been  consigned  to 
the  Limbo  of  vanities.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  avoiding  certam  other  danger- 
ous tendencies  in  the  study  of  litera- 
ture in  general,  and  by  patient  ob- 
servation and  collation  of  experience, 
develop  more  and  more  perfect  me- 
thods, classics  will  be  not  that  "  safe 
and  elegant  imbecility "  of  Dean 
Swift's  sneer,  but,  in  union  with  our 
own  literature,  form  the  permanent 
foundation  of  humanistic  culture. 
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In  urging  the  advantages  of  the 
extension  of  university  teaching,  Mr. 
John  Morley  had  a  word  to  say  about 
teachers.  After  eulogizing  the  abili- 
ties of  many  of  the  working  men  he 
continued:  —  "There  is  one  other 
class,  and  a  most  important  class,  to 
whom  I  think  this  movement  is  likely 
to  bring  enormous  advantage,  and  a 
class  of  whom  we  do  not  hear  enough, 
and  to  whom,  as  I  think,  we  do  not 
as  yet  pay  attention  enough — I  mean 
the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  speaking 
in  the  presence  of  any  of  this  class, 
but  I  believe  that  those  who  are  best 


acquainted  with  their  wants  and  re- 
quirements think  that  there  is  in  the 
system  under  which  they  are  now 
uained  a  certain  narrowness,  a  certain 
tendency  to  the  mechanical,  which  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to 
remedy  and  to  improve.  We  con- 
stantly hear  from  educational  reform- 
ers in  Parliament  and  out  that  the 
provision  for  the  teachers  in  element- 
ary schools  is  not  what  could  be  de- 
sired. Now  the  educational  contro- 
versy is  a  very  essential  one,  and  there 
are  many  difficulties  connected  with 
it ;  but  I  believe  that  all  of  us,  what- 
ever view   we   mav    entertain    of   the 
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ultimate  solution  of  the  system  of 
elementary  national  education,  will 
agree  that  the  teachers  who  have  to 
give  that  education  will  take  an  in- 
creasingly important  place  in  the  body 
pjlitic.  They  will  have  functions  to 
perform,  the  importance  of  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  overrate,  because, 
as  somebody  was  saying  the  other 
day,  the  children  are  whu  teachers 
mike  them.  It  is  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  expedient  that  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
should  have  a  chance  of  something 
■much  better  than  the  too  narrow,  the 
too  technical,  too  mechanical  educa- 
tion which  is  all  that,  in  a  great  many 
cases  at  all  events,  is  n::>vv  within  their 
•reach.  I  think  the  courses  of  lectures 
which  the  university  provides  are  ex- 
actly what  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  are  likely  to  profit  by — I  do 
not  know  how  far  they  have  any  excess 
of  leisure  to  follow  these  courses — 
and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  it  is 
placing  within  the  reach  of  this  class, 
whom  we  all  regard  with  esteem  and 
gratitude,  the  means  of  making  them- 
selves more  useful  to  their  pupils  and 
far  more  self-respectina;  in  their  own 
intellectual  lives." — The  Schoolmaster. 


Criticism. — Teachers  should  stand 
by  their  fraternity.  Physicians  are 
loyal  to  their  craft  against  all  attacks  ; 
lawyers  never  admit  any  weaknesses 
in  their  guild  so  long  as  the  profes- 
sional methods  are  followed ;  clergy- 
men are  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  cloth.  Is  it  so  with  teachers  ? 
We  fear  there  is  a  false  philosophy 
that  would  prompt  the  more  active 
and  progressiva  to  criticise  the  weaker 
by  ridiculing  the  members  who  are 
not  up  to  their  standard.  We  speak 
from  extended  observation  when  we 
say  that  we  believe  the  quantity, 
-quality  and  spirit  of  the  work  done  by 
the  teachers  of  America  average  as 
-well  as  that  of  either  of  the  profes- 
sions.    There  is  no  larger  percentage 


of  quacks  in  the  school  room  than  in 
the  sick  room ;  no  greater  average  of 
non-brilliant,  unsuccessful  men  in 
pedagogy  than  in  law ;  no  more 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  who  decline  to 
accept  advance  thought  and  new  light 
among  teachers  than  clergymen. 
Brilliant  men  and  women  are  a  scarce 
article  in  every  profession,  society 
and  age.  Our  best  instit  .tion  is  in 
danger  of  being  a  misfortune.  In 
supervision  is  our  great  hope  of  ad- 
vancement, but  without  due  care  this 
is  liable  to  advertise  the  profession 
falsely.  Supervision  would  be  a  good 
thing  in  law,  medicine,  or  the  minis- 
try ;  but  think  of  the  effect  of  pub- 
lishing, by  report,  institute,  conven- 
tion, or  address,  what  an  expert  super- 
visor of  doctors  discovered  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  patients,  remedies  and 
care.  What  a  panic  there  would  be 
if  the  same  freedom  of  ofhcial  critic- 
ism was  indulged  in  in  that  profession 
that  we  are  tempted  to  indulge  in 
teaching.  Let  us  have  the  most 
rigid  examinations,  the  most  faithful 
supervision  ;  but  let  us  speak  person- 
ally, kindly,  helpfully  to  the  weak  and 
heedless.  Have  you  ever  had  a  con- 
sultation of  physicians  in  your  family? 
Do  you  remember  how  they  all  came 
out  from  their  conference  and  assured 
you  that  everything  was  going  on  all 
right,  that  the  case  had  been  under- 
stood and  the  treatment  satisfactory  ? 
Did  you  not  observe,  however,  that 
the  attending  physician  immediately 
changed  his  remedies,  radically  varied 
the  hygienic  treatment?  He  had 
learned  some  things  from  his  brother 
physician  that  you  will  never  know, 
and  it  is  better  that  you  never  should 
know.  The  peace  of  the  world  would 
be  disturbed  if  every  one  knew  the 
plam  talk  that  is  indulged  in  prior  to 
that  eminently  comforting  assurance 
that  there  is  great  satisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  case.  Why  can- 
not our  pedagogical  consultations  be 
marked    by   somewhat    of  the   same 
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fraternal  loyalty  that  protects  the  mis- 
takes of  the  medical  men?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  teacher  is  professedly  look- 
ing afcer  the  mistakes  in  recitation, 
until  he  chronically  looks  for  weak- 
nesses in  the  school-room  ?  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  is  it  not  time  to 
seek  a  remedy?  Shall  we  not  secure 
better  work,  in  less  time,  with  inap- 
preciable sacrifices,  if  we  hold  the 
reputation  of  every  member  of  the 
profession  sacred  so  long  as  his  char- 
acter is  unassailable  ?  We  shall  en- 
deavour to  eliminate  the  fault  finding 
vein,  the  critical  tendency  from  our 
columns  and  from  the  profession,  so 
far  as  our  voice  and  pen  have  influ- 
ence. We  shall  be  all  the  more  free 
to  suggest  and  advocate  vital  reforms 
because  of  our  endeavour  to  be  loyal 
to  the  fraternity  first,  last  and  always. 
— y^ournal  of  Education. 


In  the  current  discussions  on  the 
use  and  abuse  of  examinations,  it 
seems  frequently  to  be  assumed  that 
their  one  great  purpose  is  to  test — to 
furnish  a  basis  for  estimating  the  pu- 
pils' knowledge  and  ability,  and  the 
teacher's  skill  and  success  in  instruc- 
tion. If  this  were  really  the  only  pur- 
pose they  serve,  it  would  be  easy  to 
justify  them,  notwiihstanding  the  fact 
that  some  evils  undoubtedly  flow  from 
them.  These  evils  do  not  exist  in 
examinations, /i?/-  se,  but  are  faults  of 
administration  ;  and  if  a  teacher  pro- 
poses to  abolish  them  on  the  ground 
that  they  encourage  immorality,  he 
utters  an  indictment  of  his  own  pro- 
fessional skill.  But  admit,  with 
certain  extremists,  that  examinations 
have  no  justifiable  use  as  tests  ;  that, 
for  example,  a  pupil's  fitness  for  pro- 
motion, or  for  learning  a  subject,  is 
best  determined  by  the  teacher's  per- 
sonal knowledge,  without  any  formal 
tests ;  even  then  the  examination  can 
hold  its  ground,  regarded  either  as  a 
motive  or  as  a  discipline.  I  feel  sure 
that   my  experience   in    the   manage- 


ment of  public  schools  has  taught  me 
that  the  intellectual  tone  of  a  school 
cannot  be  kept  at  the  proper  pitch  by 
any  other  motive.  Even  the  best  of 
pupils  need  to  feel  that  they  must 
study  with  a  view  to  rendering  a 
formal  account  of  their  opportunities. 
Here,  again,  the  stress  may  be  too 
great ;  but  this  is  simply  a  fault  of 
administration,  which  is  a  direct  re- 
flection on  professional  skill.  But 
leaving  also  the  motive  power  and 
value  of  examinations  out  of  account, 
they  have  a  third  and  adequate  de- 
fence in  the  fact  that  they  afford  a 
discipline  of  incomparable  quality. 
The  ability  to  render  a  clear,  exact, 
and  comprehensive  account  of  what 
we  know  on  a  given  su^iject,  under 
some  stress,  or  in  view  of  something 
imporcant  depending  on  the  result,  is 
an  endowment  of  supreme  import- 
ance ;  and  I  know  of  no  instrument 
for  this  purpose  save  a  judicious  ex- 
amination. As  it  seems  to  me  the 
only  debatable  question  in  the  case  is 
that  of  use  and  abuse ;  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  administration.  —  \V.  H. 
Payne.  

At  the  first  annual  meetmg  of  the 
Provincial  Association  of  Public  and 
High  School  Trustees,  held  at  To- 
ronto on  the  8th  November,  18S7,  the 
following  Resolutions  were  passed  : — 

"  That  the  present  Regulations  re- 
garding candidates'  examination  fees 
be  approved  by  this  Association." 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Asso- 
ciation the  time  has  come  when  a 
minimum  fee  of  50  cents  per  month 
should  be  imposed  on  all  pupilr  at- 
tending the  High  Schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince. And  that  the  (Government 
be  asked  to  provide  the  necessary 
legislation." 

"  That  whereas  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  our  High  Schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes  has  nearly  doubled 
during  the  last  ten  years,  thus  neces- 
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skating  the  increase  of  the  teaching 
stafif  by  at  least  one  third,  while  the 
Government  grant  for  maintenance 
has  remained  almost  stationary,  as 
has  also  the  county  equivalent  of  the 
same,  thus  forcing  the  additional  cost 
on  the  municipalities  in  which  the 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes 
are  situated  ;  and  whereas  our  High 
School  system  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  National  system  of  education,  as 
being  the  connecting  link  between 
our  Public  Schools  and  University, 
and  therefore  they  should  be  main- 
tained by  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  cost  over  the  whole  Province, 
this  Association  would  suggest  to 
the  Hon.,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
that  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  burden  of  maintenance  should  be 
found." 

"  That  the  Provincial  Association 
of  Public  and  High  School  Trustees 
recommend  to  the  Government  that 
in  view  of  the  injustice  of  the  present 
system  of  supporting  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes,  and  with  a 
view  of  remedying  the  same,  a  scheme 
be  introduced  for  apportioning  the 
necessary  expenses  of  supporting  such 
schools  on  a  basis  similar,  as  near  as 
may  be,  to  the  legislation  now  exist- 
ing for  distributing  the  expenses  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  case 
of  a  town  separating  from  the  county 
for  municipal  purposes." 

"  That  this  Association  recommend 
that  the  Government  be  requested  to 
submit  a  measure  having  in  view  the 
change  of  the  law  of  assessment,  so 


as  to  admit  of  the  party  actually  pay- 
ing the  taxes  (at  any  time  before  the 
same  are  paid),  directing  the  applica- 
tion of  same,  so  far  as  the  same  re- 
late to  school  purposes." 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  As- 
sociation, the  provision  of  sub-section 
2,  of  section  121,  of  the  School  Law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  all 
ratepayers  primarily  liable  for  Public 
School  taxes,  and  that  the  assessor 
shall  so  place  them  on  the  assess- 
ment rolls  unless  the  ratepayer  shall 
himself  express  to  the  assessor  that 
he  wishes  to  be  rated  as  a  Separate 
School  supporter." 

"  That  whereas  in  some  of  the 
northern  parts  of  this  Province  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  pupils  to  attend 
schools  during  a  great  part  of  the 
winter  season  owing  to  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  the  Minister  of 
Education  be  respectfully  asked  to 
introduce  legislation  enabling  Boards 
of  Trustees  in  such  cases  to  apportion 
the  midsummer  and  Christmas  holi- 
days in  such  a  way  as  to  them  seems 
best  in  the  interests  of  their  schools, 
retaining,  however,  the  present  aggre- 
gate number  of  holidays." 

"  That  the  Minister  of  Education 
be  requested  to  have  sub-section  4, 
of  section  13,  of  the  'Act  to  consoli- 
date and  amend  the  High  Schools 
Act '  so  amended  as  to  permit  one 
master,  possessing  the  necessary  quali- 
fication in  both  departments,  to  fill 
the  position  of  teacher  of  Natural 
Science  as  well  as  teacher  of  any 
other  department." 


CULTURE  AND  CHARACTER. 


I'^HAT  intellectual  superiority  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  is  appar- 
ent from  more  than  one  considera- 
tion. Compte  has  said  with  truth 
that  "  we  get  tired  of  knowing,  but 
never  get  tired  of  loving ; "  and  a 
writer  who  carries  more  authority  still 


has  said  that,  when  tongues  fail  and 
knowledge  ceases,  charity  will  still 
abide.  Wnat  seems  to  decide  the 
question,  however,  is  the  fact  that, 
when  knowledge  or  intellectual  power 
is  made  an  end  in  itself,  the  result  is 
more   or  less  failure  and  disappoint- 
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nient.  "  Knowledge  comes,  but  wis- 
dom lingers,"  the  poet  has  said  ;  and, 
to  a  reflective  mind,  the  distinction 
between  the  two  is  not  difficult  to 
seize.  He  who  has  knowledge  only, 
knows  things  and  their  relations ; 
himself  and  his  relations,  above  all 
himself  in  his  relation  to  the  true 
human  ideal,  he  does  not  know.  He 
seeks  to  make  his  knowledge  subser- 
vient to  his  own  personal  ends  ;  he 
does  not  regard  it  as  a  revelation  of 
duties  to  be  done,  of  sacrifices  to  be 
made,  of  heights  to  be  attained.  He 
who  has  wisdom,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  his  knowledge  in  trust  for  higher 
than  personal  ends,  and  makes  us 
realize,  as  other  men  do  not,  the  true 
value  and  dignity  of  knowledge. 

Character  then,  is  the  principal 
thing.  It  is  character  that  we  con- 
tinually find  to  be  limiting  and  con- 
ditioning culture;  that  is  to  say,  if 
culture  is  not  carried  farther  than  we 
find  It  to  be  in  certain  cases,  the  rea- 
son is  that  the  character,  the  moral 
nature,  has  not  been  such  as  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  a  truly  generous  cul- 
ture. There  is,  perhaps,  a  finely  de- 
veloped eestheticism  in  certain  direc- 
tions, but  the  lack  of  culture's  perfect 
work  is  seen  in  a  certain  hard  ma- 
terialism of  personal  aspiration.  The 
disciple,  perchance  apostle,  of  beauty 
is  far  from  beautiful  when  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  inner  life  and  essential 
aims.  He  has  never  learned  that 
the  prime  secret  of  all  beauty  in  hu-  1 
man  life  lies  in  disinterestedness,  in 
the  ability  to  put  self  aside,  on  some 
occasions  at  least,  and  to  live  in  causes 
and  principles  and,  above  all,  in  one's 
fellow-beings.  Few  things  are  more 
trying  than  the  mock  enthusiasm  of 
very  mediocre  men  and  women  for 
things  that  they  have  learned  to  ad- 
mire as  by  rote,  to  hear  the  jargon  of 
the  literary  or  artistic  coterie,  and  to 
know  how  little  it  all  means  as  re- 
gards real  elevation  of  character  and 
sentiment.     And  what  we  say  of  liter- 


ary and  artistic  coteries  we  might  ap- 
ply with  equal  truth  to  scientific  co- 
teries, where  minute  points  of  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature  are  dis- 
cussed with  infinite  zeal  and  warmth, 
but  with  far  less  regard  to  any  advan- 
tage to  be  reaped  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  of  humanity  than  to  the 
satisfaction  of  rival  vanities. 

In  this  country  we  are  labouring 
with  great  zeal  and  vast  pecuniary  re- 
sources to  promote  the  cause  of  cul- 
ture. We  educate,  educate,  educate, 
as  somebody  once  said  we  ought  to 
do  ;  but  whether  the  result  is  to  pro- 
duce much  that  can  be  called  culture 
in  any  high  sense  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. A  criterion  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  a  comparison  of  the  rising 
with  the  now  adult  generation.  Are 
our  young  people  showing  graces  of 
mind  and  character  in  more  abundant 
measure  than  their  parents?  Are 
their  aims  higher  ?  Is  their  language 
better  ?  Are  their  intellectual  occu- 
pations more  serious  ?  Are  their 
manners  gender  and  more  refined  ? 
We  do  not  propose  to  answer  these 
questions  dogmatically ;  but  this  we 
say,  that,  unless  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  these  several  respects, 
a  vast  amount  of  educational  effort 
has  not  met  its  full  reward.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
culture  of  our  educated  classes,  or  of 
the  classes  supposed  to  be  educated, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  one  reason 
of  this  is  that  we  have  conceived  of 
education  in  too  purely  an  intellec- 
tual sense.  We  have  thought  more 
of  sharpening  the  thinking  faculties 
than  of  liberalizing  the  sentiments  or 
softening  the  manners.  We  have  in- 
troduced too  much  of  rivalry  into 
education,  and  represented  education 
too  much  as  a  preparation  for  fur- 
ther rivalry  in  after  life.  We  have 
imparted  knowledge,  but  have  only 
to  a  very  moderate  extent  succeeded 
in    inculcating    wisdom  ;  and     know- 
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ledge  without  wisdom  seems  poor, 
thin,  and  sometimes  even  meaning- 
less. 

We  need,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  de- 
vote more  consideration  than  we  have 
hitherto  done  to  the  question,  What 
is  the  true  ideal  of  human  life?  If 
we  can  fix  upon  the  true  ideal,  we 
can  proceed  to  educate  toward  that, 
and  our  work  will  then  be  directed 
toward  something  that  is  an  end  in 
ifself  The  knowledge  we  impart  will 
be  held  by  a  different  tenure,  and  ap- 
plied in  a  different  spirit.  What  each 
one  knows  will  be  his  or  her  equip- 
ment toward  a  worthier  fulfilment  of 
social  duties,  a  worthier  realization  of 
what  is  best  in  himself  or  herself,  and 
not  a  mere  stock-in-trade  for  the  pro- 
curing of  personal  gratifications. 

What  we  would  chiefly  insist  upon 
at  present,  however,  is  that,  were 
knowledge  pursued  in  a  right  spirit, 
the  intellectual  gain  would  be  very 
great.  Minds  would  become  more 
receptive,  owing  both  to  the  superior- 
ity of  the  motive  set  before  them,  and 
the  higher  degree  of  rationality  that 
the  whole  system  of  human  life  and 
thought  would  assume.  Civilized 
speech  would  not  show  a  constant 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  jargon 
of  slang,  if  people  recognized  in 
speech  a  social  function,  not  merely 
a  mode  and  means  of  self-assertion. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  one's  self  in 
any  fortuitous  assemblage  of  average 
human  beings  without  being  led  to 
reflect  how  much  human  intercourse 
might  be  improved  and  beautified  if, 
by  some  means,  we  could  implant  in 
the  mind  of  each  individual  a  true  re- 
spect for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others,  and  a  general  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  society,  considered  as  the 
source  of  unnumbered  advantages  to 
all  its  members.     At  present  it  often 


seems  to  be  a  distinct  aim  with  many 
persons — and  these  not  in  any  sense 
social  outlaws,  but  on  the  contrary, 
what  would  be  called  "  respectable 
people " — to  show  how  little  they 
cire  for  anything  beyond  their  own 
pleasure  and  convenience.  The  popu- 
lar idea  of  "  independence,"  indeed, 
is  largely  made  up  of  swagger  and  ag- 
gressiveness ;  whereas  the  most  pri- 
mary notion  of  independence  should 
embrace  the  making  of  an  honest  re- 
turn for  all  good  received.  Thus 
viewed,  the  man  who  wished  to  be 
"independent"  would  see  that  so- 
ciety got  back  from  him  in  service 
something  like  a  compensation  for  the 
benefits  with  which  it  surrounds  him 
by  day  and  by  night.  But  "  inde- 
pendence "  in  this  sense  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  swagger  or  any  form 
of  unsocial  action  or  sentiment. 

We  can  conceive  of  some  philo- 
sophic mind  saying  to  this  great  na- 
tion, "  One  thing  thou  lackest." 
Knowledge  we  have,  and  material 
power  and  business  energy,  and  back 
of  all  this,  no  doubt,  a  great  fund  of 
true  humanity.  But  the  lack  is  in 
consciousness  of  the  true  aim  of  life, 
which  is  beauty  and  harmony  in  all 
social  relations.  The  voice  of  Sci- 
ence itself  bids  us  make  a  true  gen- 
eralization, a  true  synthesis,  before 
we  begin  to  work  out  our  plans.  We 
have  hitherto  stopped  short  too  much 
at  the  idea  of  knowledge  as  an  instru- 
ment of  work  and  ambition,  and  have 
greatly  hindered  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge thereby.  If  we  now  set  before 
us  as  our  main  object  the  building  up 
of  character  in  all  its  elements,  we 
shall  find  our  progress  sure,  if  not 
rapid,  and  shall  discover  a  deeper 
meaning  and  value  in  our  labours 
from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to 
age.  — Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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DR.  DANIEL  WILSON,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  has  lately  contributed  a 
paper  to  the  Proceedings  of  that  so- 
ciety on  the  subject  of  left-handed- 
ness,  to  which  he  has  managed  to 
give  an  unexpected  and  very  practical 
interest,  affecting  all  who  have  chil- 
dren or  who  are  concerned  in  their 
education.  The  author  had  written 
previously  on  this  subject,  but  not 
with  such  full  and  effective  treatment. 
He  reviews  the  various  causes  to 
which  the  general  preference  of  the 
right  hand  has  been  ascribed,  and 
also  those  to  which  the  occasional 
cases  of  left-handedness  are  attri- 
buted, and  finds  them  mostly  unsatis- 
factory. He  shows  clearly  that  the 
preferential  use  of  the  right  hand  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  early 
training.  On  the  contrary,  in  many 
in'^tances,  where  parents  have  tied 
up  the  left  hand  of  a  child  to  over 
come  the  persistent  preference  for  its 
use,  the  attempt  has  proved  futile. 
He  concludes  that  the  general  prac- 
tice is  probably  due  to  the  superior 
development  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
brain,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
connected  with  the  right  side  of  the 
body.  This  view,  as  he  shows,  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  eminent 
anatomist,  Professor  Gratiolet.  The 
author  adopts  and  maintains  it  with 
much  force,  and  adds  the  correlative 
view  that  "  left  handedness  is  due  to 
an  exceptional  development  of  the 
right  hemisphere  of  the  brain."' 

A  careful  review  of  the  evidence 
gives  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
what  is  njvv  the  cause  of  the  prefer- 
ence for  the  right  hand  was  originally 
an  effect.  Neither  the  apes  nor  any 
others  of  the  lower  animals  show  a 
similar  inclination  for  the  special  use 
of  the  right  limbs.  It  is  a  purely 
human  attribute,  and  probably  arose 


gradually  from  the  use,  by  the  earliest 
race  of  men,  of  the  right  arm  in  fight- 
ing, while  the  left  arm  was  reserved 
to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  body, 
where  wounds,  as  their  experience 
showed,  were  most  dangerous.  Those 
who  neglected  this  precaution  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  killed ;  and 
hence,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
natural  survival  would  make  the 
human  race,  in  general,  "  right-hand- 
ed," with  occasional  reversions,  of 
course,  by  "  atavism,"  to  the  left- 
handed,  or,  more  properly,  the  ambi- 
dextrous coridition.  The  more  fre- 
quent and  energetic  use  of  the  right 
limb  would,  of  course,  react  upon  the 
brain,  and  bring  about  the  excessive 
development  of  the  left  lobe,  such  as 
now  generally  obtains. 

The  conclusions  from  this  course 
of  reasoning  are  very  important. 
Through  the  effect  of  the  irregular 
and  abnormal  development  which 
has  descended  to  us  from  our  belli- 
cose ancestors,  one  lobe  of  our  brains 
and  one  side  of  our  bodies  are  left 
in  a  neglected  and  weakened  condi- 
tion. The  evidence  which  Dr.  Wil- 
son produces  of  the  injury  resulting 
from  this  cause  is  very  striking.  In 
the  maioriiy  of  cases  the  defect, 
though  it  cannot  be  wholly  overcome, 
may  be  in  great  p.irt  cured  by  early 
training,  which  will  strengthen  at 
once  both  liody  and  mind.  "  When- 
ever," he  writes,  "  the  early  and  per- 
sistent cultivation  of  the  full  use  of 
both  hands  has  been  accomplished, 
the  result  is  greater  efficiency,  with- 
out any  corresponding  awkwardness 
or  defect.  In  certain  arts  and  pro- 
fessions, both  hands  are  necessarily 
called  into  play.  The  skilful  surgeon 
finds  an  enormous  advantage  in  be- 
ing able  to  transfer  his  instrument 
from  one  hand  to  the  other.  The 
dentist  has  to  multiply  instruments  to 
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make  up  for  the  lack  of  such  acquired 
power. 

The  fencer  who  can  transfer 
his  weapon  to  the  left  hand,  places 
his  adversary  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  lumberer  finds  it  indispensable, 
in  the  operation  of  his  woodcraft,  to 
learn  to  chop  timber  right  and  left- 
handed  ;  and  the  carpenter  may  be 
frequently  seen  using  the  saw  and 
hammer  in  either  hand,  and  thereby 
not  only  resting  his  arm,  but  greatly 
facilitating  his  work.  In  all  the  fine 
arts  the  mastery  of  both  hands  is  ad- 
vantageous. The  sculptor,  the  carver, 
the  draughtsman,  the  engraver,  the 
cameo-cutter,  each  has  recourse  at 
limes  to  the  left  hand  for  special 
manipulative  dexterity ;  the  pianist 
depends  little  less  on  the  left  hand 
than   on   the  right ;    and  as  for  the 


organist,  with  the  numerous  pedals 
and  stops  of  the  modern  grand  organ, 
a  quadrumanous  musician  would  still 
find  reason  to  envy  the  ampler  scope 
which  a  Briareus  could  command." 
That  all  this  is  true  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  numerous  examples 
cited  by  the  author, — from  the  great- 
est of  artists,  the  left-handed  Lion- 
ardo  da  Vinci,  to  the  distinguished 
ex-president  of  the  American  Scien- 
tific Association,  Prof.  Edward  F. 
Morse,  and  (we  may  add)  to  Dr. 
Wilson  himself,  both  of  whom  are 
known  to  be  accomplished  draughts- 
men with  this  too-neglected  hand. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident 
that  {q\^  more  important  subjects  can 
be  offered  for  the  consideration  ,of 
educators  than  that  which  is  present- 
ed in  this  progressive  essay. —  Teacher. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR,   1888. 

The  Canada  Educational  Mon- 
thly wishes  all  the  members  of  the 
profession  a  happy  and  prosperous 
New  Year — a  year  of  good  and 
true  work — a  year  of  strength  and 
health — a  year  of  great  success,  as 
measured  by  the  highest  standards. 


Bible  Study. — In  the  December 
issue  of  this  magazine  VV.  D.  Le 
Sueur,  Esq.,  Ottawa,  put  the  case 
ably  and  strongly  for  the  objectors  to 
Bible  reading  and  study  in  our  Public 
Schools,  when  such  work  is  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teachers.  This  month 
Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell,  the  able  and 
successful  minister  of  St.  Andrews 
Church,  Toronto,  and  who  taught  for 
a  time  in  this  Province,  shows  how 
these  objections  can  be  met  without 
giving  just  cause  of  complaint  to  any 
supporter  of  our  Public  Schools.  The 
proper  recognition  of  the  Bible  and 


its  teachings  is  so  vital  to  the  highest 
and  best  interests  of  the  country  that 
we  cheerfully  give  space  for  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  question. 


A  pamphlet  published  by  the  To- 
ronto News   Company,  and  giving  a 
\  pretty  full  statement  of  the  discussion 
!  which  has  been  going  on   for   some 
j  time  past  on  religious  instruction   in 
the  schools,  has  been  duly  received. 
We  commend  it  to  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.     The  author,  in 
his  historical  review  of  the  discussion, 
might  very  properly  have   stated   the 
part  taken  by   the  teachers,  in   their 
'.   annual  conventions  on  this  important 
I  matter.     We   quote    one    sentence  : 
"  The  experience  of  three    hundred 
years  has  proved  that  the  intelligence 
of  a  community,  its  prosperity  materi- 
ally, its  civil  liberty,  its  capacity  for 
self-government,  as  well  as  its  moral- 
ity, are  intimately  bound  up  with  in- 
struction in  Bible  truth."     These  are 
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the  statements  we  have  frequently 
made  in  this  magazine.  Every  edu- 
cated person  should  have  this  pam- 
phlet. 


A  Word  to  the  Wise. — There  is 
nothing  easier  to  forget  than  the  fact 
that  the  capacities  of  scholars  are 
limited  :  Whenever  any  new  subject 
crops  up  which  some  one  imagines 
should  be  taught  in  our  schools,  he 
begins  to  grumble,  to  agitate,  to  inter- 
view, to  make  the  lives  of  school-men 


uncomfortable  generally  until  the 
"pet"  is  put  on  the  Public  School 
programme.  But  all  the  while  there 
is  not  a  thought  given  to  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  The  programme 
was  overcrowded  before  this  last  one 
was  put  on,  and  since  it  has  been  put 
on  another  should  have  been  taken 
off.  In  this  way  thoughtless,  meddle- 
some people  do  much  hurt  to  the 
children  by  subjecting  them  to  over- 
pressure and  of  necessity  inducing 
superficiality  in  their  studies.  A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SOLUTIONS   TO    MENTAL    ARITH- 
METIC. 

Second  Class,  1887. 

By  F.  F.  Manley,  M.A. ,  Math.  Master, 
C.  I.,  Toronto. 

I.   Simplify  (a)  623xi8-=-42; 

{b)   j4(^of/5)-(Sof|). 

1.  (a)  89x3  =  267. 

[b)  ^+ V -!=■/  =  If- 

2.  Eight  men  hire  a  coach,  but  getting 
six  more  to  join  them  the  cost  to  each  of  the 
first  is  reduced  %\\.     Find  cost  of  the  coach. 

2.  $1^  X  8  =  $i2^^amt.  paid  by  the  6  men, 
$I2-^6  =  $2  apiece, 

8-1-6=14,   14X  2  =  $28. 

3.  By  selling  an  article  for  37^  cents  my 
gain  would  be  only  g  of  what  it  would  be  at 
45  cents.     What  is  the  cost? 

3-  45c--37-ic.--7ic.  =  ^  of  gain  at  456. 
§  =  '/,  gain  =  20c.,  45 -20=  25c.  cost. 

4.  A  grocer  who  defrauds  \\  oz.  in  the 
pound  gains  20  per  cent.,  what  would  be  his 
gain  in  giving  fair- weight  ? 

4.  He  receives   J-t-J  =  '    of  cost,   but  he 

2*'"^  741"  ~^''  ^^  ^'■^"^; 


receives  \'{  of 
what   he   fairly   ought    to    receive.       .  *.  He 


fairly  would  receive  \\   of  s=i'.    .'.gains 
10  per  cent. 

5.  What  is  the  simple  interest  on  $600 
for  5  yrs.  7  mos.  15  days  at  8  per  cent.  ?  (30 
days  to  a  month.) 

5.  15  days  —  \  month,  7 J  mos.  =  §  year, 
S§  year  —*i.  $600  for  V  years  at  8  per 
cent,  is  same  as  $600  for  one  year  at  45  per 
cent.  =  $270. 

6.  Whrn  lof  of  the  receipts  aie  profit, 
what  is  the  ^ain  per  cent.  ? 

6.  10?  per  cent.  =  ,Vo  =  j^'s.  2^s  of  re- 
ceipts -  ,\  of  cost,  j^s^A^o-  ■■•  gains  12 
per  cent. 

7.  Sold  coffee  at  is.  3./.,  tea  at  2s.  gJ. ;  by 
selling  12  lbs.  more  coffee  than  tea,  the  re- 
ceipts from  each  are  equal.  How  many 
\h<.  of  each  were  sold  ? 

7.  IS.  iJ.  X  12  =  15X  ,  every  pound  of  lea 
makes  a  difference  of  29-  r3  =  i  6. 

15-r  i-6  =  io  ll)s    tea. 
10+12  =22  lbs.  coffee. 

8.  The  stocks  of  two  partners,  A.  and  B., 
are  $240  and  $300  respectively,  and  their 
gains  $48  and  $75  respectively.  Find  how 
long  each  man's  stock  was  in  trade,  it  being 
known  that  B.'s  time  w.as  three  months 
longer  than  A.'s. 

8.  $240  gains  $48  in  a  certain  time, 
.-.  $300  should  gain  I'iZ  of  48  =  $60; 
•  •.  $Joo  gains  75-60  ---  $15  in  the  extra  3 
months;  .-.  $300  trains  $75'"  15  months; 
15-3=12  monihs. 
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CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.x\.,  Toronto,  Editor. 
BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 

BY    M.  A. 

Exercise  26. 

I.  Philosophiam  ait  regum  inventricem 
fuisse,  morum  ac  di-!ciplin?e  ma^istram.  2. 
Eo  anno  Apiolas,  urbem  vetustissimam,  cap- 
tam  esse  tradunt.  3.  Flamiuius  pater  tuus, 
vir  fortissimus,  Placentiam,  coloniam  floren- 
tissimam,  deduxisse  dicitur.  4.  Nolite,  in- 
quit,  cives  mei,  oro  vos  atque  obsecro,  ut 
tyranni  libidini  gratificemini,  libertatem, 
aique  dignitatem,  res  pretiosissimas,  proji- 
cere.  5.  Miles,  homo  innocentissimus,  in 
vincula  conjectus  est ;  centurio,  vir  fortissi- 
mus, illico  ttucidalur.  6.  Hunc  regem 
hominem  infelicissimum  insulam,  Siciliam 
piimum  e  gente  sua  vibise  tradunt,  eundem 
Syracusas,  urbem  pulcherrimam,  primum 
longinquo  aspexisse.  7.  Vix  crediderim  pat- 
rem  tuum,  hominem  acutissimum,  haec  ei 
pollicenti  fidem  habiturum  fuisse. 
Exercise  55. 

I.  Tibi  honorem  habere  vel  maximum 
volo,  dum  omnia  invidorum  maledicta  et 
obtrectationem  tantidem  velis  facere  quanii 
debes.  2.  Quae  tantula  equitum  manus, 
contra  sinistium  hoitium  latus  immissa,  tan- 
tum  omnibus  injecit  pavorisut,  dum  rex 
legates  quid  fieret  percunctatur,  in  ipsa 
media  acie  trepidari  coeptum  sit  ;  priusquam 
pejora  nobis  acciderent  nox  intervenit  ;  ut 
utrimque  pugnari  desitum  fuerit.  3.  Prius- 
quam certaminis  quod  tanta  nobis  csede 
constiterat  functum  perciperemus,  alter  subi- 
to  intervtnit  exercitus,  ut  dum  imperator 
noster  in  tabernaculo  suo  dormit,  redinte- 
grandum  fuerit  projlium.  4.  Civibus  ille 
suis  cams  erit,  dum  erit  haec  civitas,  nee  ex 
animis  hominum  prius  excidet  memoria 
ejus,  quam  omnia  in  oblivionem  venerint. 
5.  Turn  demum  ad  rempublicam  se  contu- 
lit,  quum  mortuo  patre  poterat,  ad  optima- 
tium  paries  se  adjungere,  id  quod  jamdiu 
facere  studebat.  6.  Quidlibet  audeant  modo 
ne  eorum,  penes  quos  procuratio  e^t  reipub- 


licje,  auctoritati  potestatique  noceant.  7. 
Ego  te,  qiiamdiu  his  rebus  propter  se  dare 
operam  credidi,  tamdiu  summo  in  honore 
habui  ;  nunc  tanti  te  facio  quanti  fieri  debes. 
8.  Dum  qui  exercitibus  nostris  prasfuturi 
sint,  vel  casu  vel  propter  gratiam  ele^entur, 
reipublica  nullo  modo  prospere  geri  poterit. 

c:  LASS-ROOM. 

EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

DECEMBEB  EXAMINATIONS,  1887. 

Higk  School  Entrance. 

LITERATURE. 

„         .  f  J-  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

Examiners:    J  \^    ^   gj^^^_  ^^ 

Note. — Candidates  will  take  I.,  and  either 
II.  or  III.  A  miximum  of  5  marks  may  be 
added  for  neatness. 

I. 

She  had  never  murmured qx  compIained\2\; 
but,  with  a  quiet  mind,  and  manner  quite  un- 
altered— save  that  she  every  day  became 
more  earnest  and  more  grateful  to  them — 
faded  like  the  light  upon  a  summer's  even- 
ing. The  child  who  had  been  her  little 
friend  cime  there,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  with  an  offering  [2+1]  of  dried  flowers 
which  he  a-ked  them  to  lay  upon  her  breast. 
He  begged  hard  [2]  to  see  her,  saying  that  he 
would  be  very  quiet,  and  that  they  need  not 
fear  his  being  alarmed,  [j]  for  he  had  sat 
alone  by  his  young  brother  all  day  long 
when  he  was  dead,  and  had  felt  gUd  to  be 
so  near  him.  They  let  him  have  his  ivish 
[2]  ;  and  indeed  he  kept  his  word,  and  was, 
in  his  childish  way,  a  lesson  to  them  alt.     [2  ] 

Up  to  that  time,  the  old  man  hid  not 
spoken  once — except  to  her — or  stined  from 
the  btdside.  But  when  he  siw  her  little 
favourite,  he  was  moved  as  they  had  nd  seen 
[2]  him  yet,  and  made  as  though  he  would 
have  him  come  [2]  nearer.  Then,  pointing 
to  the  bed,  he  burst  into  tears  for  the  first 
time,  and  they  wh j  stood  by,  knowing  that 
the  sight  of  this  child  had  done  him  good, 
left  them  alone  together. 
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1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  italicized 
portions. 

2.  What  is  the  title  of  the  lesson  from 
which  this  passage  is  taken  ?  Teli  some- 
thing abou*;  each  of  the  principal  persons 
mentioned  in  the  lesson.      [2+  14.] 

3.  "faded  like  the  light  upon  a  summer's 
evening."     Explain  the  likeness.      [4.] 

4.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  second  para- 
graph.    [4.] 

5.  Quote  the  poem  entiiled  "Oft  in  the 
Stilly  Night."     [7.] 

II. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
When  Allan  called  his  son,  and  said  :  "  My 

son, 
I  married  late,  [i]  but  I  would  wish  to  see 
My  grandchild  on  my  knees  before  I  die  ; 
And  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  match.    [2] 
Now  therefore  look  to  Dora  ;  she  is  well  [2] 
To  look  to ;  thrifty,  too,  beyond  her  age.   [2] 
She  is  my  brother's  daughter  :  he  and  I 
Had  oncQ  hard  words,  |  3]    znA  parted,    [l] 

and  he  died 
In  foreign  lands  ;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
His  daughter  Dora  :  take  her  for  your  wife  ; 
For  /  have  wished  this  marriage,  [2]  night 

and  day, 
For  many   years."     But    William    ansivered 

short  :  [2] 
"  I  cannot  marry  Dora  ;  by  my  life,  [2] 
I  will  not  marry  Dora."     Then  the  old  man 
Was  wroth,   [i]  and  doubled  up  his  hands, 

and  said : 
■"  You  will  not,  boy  !    you  dare  to  answer 

thus  ! 
But  in  my  time  a  father's  tvord  7vas  law,  [2] 
And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.     Look  to  it ; 

[2  +  2] 
Consider,  Wi'liam  :  take  a  month  to  think, 
And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my  wish  ;  [2] 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  made   me,  you  shall 

pack,   [2] 
And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again." 

1.  Explain  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  mean- 
ing of  the  italicized  portions. 

2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
poem  ?     Why  is  he  called  the  Poet  Laureate  ? 

[2  +  2.] 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  lines  that  pre- 
cede the  above  passage.  In  what  relation 
•do  they  stand  to  the  rest  of  the  poem  ?  [3  +  2.] 

4.  "I  will  not  marry  Dora."  Which  is 
the  emphatic  word  ?  Why  not  say  "  I  shall 
not  marry  Dora  ?  "      [1+2  +  2.] 
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5.  "and  doubled  up  his  hands.  "  What 
does  this  action  on  the  part  of  Allan  indi- 
cate ?     [2.] 

6.  "  You  will  not,  boy."  Why  not 
"shall?"      [2] 

7.  Which  of  the  two  women,  Mary  and 
Dora,  do  you  think  worthy  of  the  greater 
admiration  ?     Give  reasons,      [p.] 

III. 

Ethereal  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky  ! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares 
abound  ?    [2] 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 

[4] 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  deivy  ground  i 
Thy  nest,  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will. 

Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music 
still.      [2.] 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond  [2] 
Mount  daring  warbler  !  that  love-prompied 
strain 
('Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  bond) 

[2] 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain  : 

[2] 
Yet  might'st  thou  seem,  proud  privilege  !  to 

sing 

All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring.     [3. ; 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood  : 
A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine  :    [3J 

Whence  thou   dost  pour  upon  the  world   a 
nood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine  : 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam  : 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 
Home. 

1.  Explain  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  ita'ic- 
ized  portions. 

2.  Show  the  propriety  of  the  following 
expressions  :—"  ethereal  minstrel,"  "pil- 
grim of  the  sky,"  "  dewy  ground,"  "quiver 
ingwing,"  "daring  warbler,"  "love-prompt- 
ed strain,'  "proud  privilege,"  "her  shady 
wood,"  "  kindred  points,  "      "i8-] 

3.  Thy  nest.  What  is  rained  by  the  re- 
petition of  the  word  nest  ?  Why  does  the 
poet  write  thy  rather  than  your  !     [4.  ] 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  author  of  this 
poem?  In  what  part  of  England  and  at  what 
time  did  he  live? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Note. — Only  six  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted. A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  reatness. 

1.  Account  for  the  formation  of  rivers, 
rain,  clouds  and  glaciers.     [13.] 

2.  What  separates  Ontario  from  Quebec? 
Fiom  Manitoba  ?  From  Kewatin  ?  From 
Minnesota?  From  Michigan  ?  From  New 
York?     [13.] 

3.  Name  the  manufactures  and  exports  of 
Ontario  and  tell  where  they  are  produced. 

[13] 

4.  Give  the  boundaries  of  British  Colum- 
bia ;  describe  its  physical  features ;  name 
and  give  the  location  of  its  capital.     [13.] 

5.  What  is  the  Gulf  Stream?  Trace  its 
course.  How  is  it  caused?  What  benefit 
results  from  it?     [13.] 

6.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Carib- 
bean Sea  with  the  coast  lines  that  form  their 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  ?     [13.] 

7.  Select  any  two  of  the  following  rivers 
and  tell  where  each  rises,  the  mountains  that 
determine  its  course,  the  directions  in  which 
it  flows,  the  countries  through  which  it 
passes,  the  cities  on  or  near  it,  and  where 
it  empties: — Amazon,  Mississippi,  Nile, 
Danube.      [13.] 

8.  Through  what  waters  would  you  pass 
in  sailing  along  tha  coast  line  of  Asia  from 
the  Gulf  of  Aden  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  ? 

[I3-] 

9.  Name  the  largest  city  in  each  of  the 
following  countries,  tell  what  it  is  noted  for 
and  describe  its  situation  : — Canada,  United 
States,  Scotland,  Egypt,  Italy,  British  India. 
[I3-] 

ARITHMETIC. 

Note. — Only  7  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted. A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness. 

1.  Ten  cents  will  buy  3  oranges,  4  lemons 
or  5  apples  ;  how  many  apples  are  worth  as 
much  as  5  doz.  oranges  and  7  doz.  lemons  ? 
Ans.  205.     [15.] 

2.  A  man  can  run  100  yds.  in  10  sec. 
How  many  miles   will  a   steamboat  go    in 


5^  days  at  the  same  rate  ?     Ans.  2,700  miles. 

[I5-] 

3.  Find  the  interest  on  $150  from  the  l6th 
of  July  to  the  9th  of  December,  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.     Ans.  $3.00.     [15  j 

4.  A  person  borrows  moneys  for  6  years 
at  3^  per  cent,  and  repays  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  as  principal  and  interest,  $847  ;  how 
much  did  he  borrow  ?     Ans.  %']oo  00.     [15] 

5.  A  map  is  drawn  to  the  scale  of  half  an 
incli  to  a  mile,  how  many  acres  are  repre- 
sented by  a  square  inch  on  the  map?  Ans. 
2,560  acres.     [15.] 

6.  One  workman  charges  $3  for  a  day's 
work  of  8  hrs.,  and  another  $3.50  for  a  day's 
work  of  9  hrs.  Which  had  I  better  employ 
and  how  much  shall  I  have  to  pay  him  for 
work  that  he  can  do  in  a  fortnight  working 
6  hrs.  a  day  ?     Ans.  ist  man,  $27.00.     [15.] 

7.  Water  in  freezing,  expands  lO  per  cent. 
If  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  oz., 
find  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  ice.  Ans. 
900  oz.     [15  ] 

8.  A  merchant  bought  1,000  yds.  of  car- 
pet at  60  cents  a  yd.  and  sold  two-filths  of 
it  at  a  profit  of  30  per  cent.  ;  one-half  at  a 
profit  of  20  per  cent.,  and  the  rest  at  a  loss 
of  20  per  cent.  How  much  did  he  receive 
for  the  carpet  ?     /I «s.  $720.00.     [15.] 

9.  A  piece  of  land  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall  8  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  thick;  the 
land  inside  the  wall  is  lOO  ft.  long  and  50 
ft.  wide  ;  how  many  cubic  ft.  of  stone  does 
the  wall  contain  ?  Ans.  4,928  cubic  ft.    [15.] 

10.  A  house  and  lot  are  together  worth 
$2, 100  ;  one-founh  of  the  value  of  the  house 
is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  lot  ; 
find  the  value  of  each  ?     [15.] 

11.  A  cubical  cistern  is  5  feet  deep,  how 
many  gallons  of  water  will  it  hold  if  277-274 
cubic  inches  make  a  gallon  ?  Ans.  779  01 
gallons.     [15.] 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

lohn  Seath,  B  A. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 

Note. — Only  four  of  the  first  seven  ques- 
tions are  to  be  attempted :  all  candidates 
will  take  questions  8  and  9.  A  maximum 
of  5  marks  may  be  allowed  for  neatness. 

I.  Classify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  words 
in  the  following  sentence,  as  (i)  names,  (2) 
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words  that  assert  (or  state),  (3)  words  that 
modify  (or  qualify),  and  (4)  words  that  con- 
nect:— 

Oh  !  how  mv  father  longed  to  punish  for 
deceiving  him  the  dissatisfied  man  and  woman 
-whom  he  had  so  often  befriended  !     [16.] 

2.  Form  sentences  to  show  that  each  of 
the  following  words  and  phrases  may  be  u^ed 
with  the  value  of  different  parts  of  speech, 
and  name  in  each  case  the  part  of  speech  : — 
brave,  what,  by  his  side,  seeing  him.      [16.] 

3.  Give  all  the  inflected  forms  of  each  of 
the  following  words,  and  explain  the  gram- 
matical value  of  each  inflection  : — 

brother,  he,  weave,  hope.      [16.] 

4.  Name  the  different  classes  of  pronouns, 
and  classify  the  pronouns  in  the  following 
list  :— 

that,  these,  their,  theirs,  you,  one,  two, 

where,  which,  every,  any,  neither, 

few,  some,  latter,  mine.     [16.] 

5.  Form 

(i)  adjectives  from  the  following  nouns  : 

fire,  water,  winter,  plenty  ; 
(2)  nouns  from  the  following  adjectives: 
pure,  civil,  broad,  green  ; 
and    (3)  adverbs  from   the  following  adjec- 
tives : 
brave,  true,  late,  much  ;      [16.] 

6.  Distinguish  the  meanings  of  the  sen- 
tences in  each  of  the  following  sets  : 

(i)  /  saw  him;  I  have  seen  him,  I  did 
see  him  ; 
I  had  seen  him  ;  I  was  seeing  him. 

(2)  /  shall  see  him  ;  I  shall  have  seen  him. 

(3)  He  may  go  home  ;  May  he  go  home  ! 

May  he  go  home  ?     [16.] 

7.  Explain  in  your  own  words,  the  mean- 
ings of  Case,  Mood,  Participle,  Tense,  and 
Gender  ;  giving  as  many  examples  of  each 
as  possible  from  the  following  sentence  : — 

The  dew  was  falling  fast ;  the  stars  began 

to  blink  J 
I  heard  a   voice;  it  said,   "Drink,  pretty 

creature,  drink."     [16.] 

8.  Correct  the  errors  in  any  four,  and  not 
more  than  four,  of  the  following  sentences, 
giving  in  each  case  the  reasons  for  your  cor- 
lections : — 


(1)  Let  you  and  I  go  ;  James  and  he  C3n 
stay. 

(2)  His  sisters-in-law  left  for  the  fair 
grounds,  but  Aggie  and  her  ma  staid  home. 

(3)  Whom  do  you  think  has  burst  the  door 
in  this  morning  ? 

(4)  He  was  real  glad  when  he  seen  us  lay 
down,  although  we  had  lain  down  some 
already. 

(5)  When  a  man  talks  like  that,  they 
aren't  fie  to  teach  school. 

(6)  The  effort  was  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined that  has  ever  bsen  made. 

(7)  Write  me  to  say  if  you  got  home  safe. 
[4x4=16] 

9.   I  know  not  how  others  saw  her. 
But  to  me  she  was  whoUy  fair, 
And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she  came 
from 
Still   lingered   and   gleamed    in    her 
hair. 

(i)  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
subordinate  clauses  in  the  foregoing  stanza. 
[4] 

(2)  Analyze  "  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair." 
[4-] 

(3)  Parse  the  words  in  italics.      [10.] 

(4)  Show,  by  means  of  examples  taken 
fiDm  the  foregoing  stanza,  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  verbs  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
(or  the  Stron^  and  the  Weak)  Conjugation. 

[2-] 

HISTORY. 

Note. — Only  four  of  the  questions  in  Eng- 
lish History  are  to  be  attempted  ;  and  only 
two  of  those  in  Canadian  History.  A  maxi- 
mum of  5  marks  may  be  allowed  for  neat- 
ness. 

I. — ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

I.  Give  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Vic- 
toria under  the  following  heads  : — (i)  The 
Chartists ;  (2)  The  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws ;  (3)  The  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  ;  and  (4)  The  Character  of  the 
Period.      [3x4=12.] 

2.  Name  two  of  the  great  political  leaders 
of  the  reigns  of  George  H.  and  (Jeorge  HI., 
and  state,  as  fully  as  you  can,  what  each  of 
them  did  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.      [6x2=I2.j 
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3.  What  were  the  chief  characteristics  of 
"The  New  Monar  hy  "  ?  State  the  events 
that  led  to  its  establishment,  and  show 
wherein  it  differed  from  the  Monarchy 
which  preceded  it  and  that  which  succeeded 
it.      [4x3=12.] 

4.  State  the  chief  events  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  showing  why  each  of  them  is  im- 
portant.     [12.] 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  people  of  England  by  the  Norman 
Conquest.     [12.] 

6.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Epoch  of  Reform  ;  The  Revolu- 
tion Settlement  ;  The  Growth  of  the  Demo- 
cracy.     [4x3=12.] 

7.  Give  as  full  an  account  as  you  can  of 
the  life  and  chief  works  of  any  two  of  the 
following  : — 

Chaucer,   Spenser,    Shakespeare,   Milton, 

Burns,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Tennyson. 

[6  X  2  =  12.] 

II. — CANADIAN   HISTORY. 

1.  Make  a  summary  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  Canada  by  each  of  the  following  : — 
Champlain,  Frontenac,  and  De  Vaudreuil. 
[I4-] 

2.  State  what  you  know  of  the  period  of 
Military  Rule  in  Canada.  What  circum- 
stances led  to  the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act 
and  the  Constitutional  Act,  and  what  were 
the  provisions  of  each  of  these  Acts  ?      [14.] 

3.  Show,  as  fully  as  you  can,  why  Lord 
Durham  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  are  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  Canada.      [14.] 

4.  Show,  as  fully  as  you  can,  that  in  both 
parliamentary  and  municipal  matters  Canada 
is  governed  by  the  people.      [14] 


Note. — Only  two  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted. 

1.  Draw  a  side  view  (no  perspective  re- 
quired) of  a  penknife  with  the  handle  verti- 
cal, lower  blade  wide  open,  and  the  large 
blade  open  at  right  angles  to  the  handle. 
[130 

2.  Give  a  perspective  drawing  of  a  book, 
4  inches  long,  i  inch  thick,  and  2  inches 
wide.  Be  particular  about  dimensions. 
[I3-] 


3.  Draw  a  circle  2  inches  in  diameter,  di- 
vide its  circumference  into  five  equal  parts  ; 
connect  these  points  by  straight  lines.  What 
is  the  name  of  th°  figure  thus  made?     [13] 

4.  Give  the  drawing  of  the  section  of  a 
common  drawer.     [13] 

DICTATION. 

The  lumber  trade  has  an  organic  place  in^ 
the  development  of  Canada's  resources,  in 
the  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  in  the  gen- 
eral increase  of  wealth,  and  in  the  evolution 
of  literature  and  art  which  always  occurs  at 
periods  of  commercial  prosperity.  Every- 
where northward  and  westward  from  the 
frontier,  the  lumber  mill,  the  lumber  depot, 
and  hamlets  connected  with  them,  pierce 
the  unbroken  forest,  and  lead  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  civilization.  Villages  arise,  and 
become  towns  and  cities,  while  the  continual 
recession  of  the  trade  northward  develops  in 
its  wake  the  growing  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Part  of  the  salary  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  celery  and  cauliflowers. 

The  .symmetry  of  the  statue  was  remark- 
able when  compared  with  others  in  the 
cemetery. 

He  was  one  of  the  crew  in  the  "  Cruise  of 
the  Midge." 

Thirty  marks  allowed  ;  2  off  lor  each 
mistake. 

COMPOSITION. 

Note. — Only  five  of  the  questions  are  to- 
be  attempted,  of  which  Nos.  3  and  7  must 
be  two.  A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  be  al- 
lowed for  neatness. 

I.  Combine  the  following  elements  into 
simple  sentences  : — 

(n)  The  doctor  was  reading  some  manu- 
script. 
The  doctor  had  a  complaisant  smile 

on  his  face. 
The  doctor  was  seated  in  an  easy  chair. 
(6)  She  stood  beside  the  harp  for  some 
little  time. 
Her  manner  was  curious. 
She  went  through  the  motion  of  play- 
ing it  with  her  right  hand. 
She  did  not  sound  it.      [18.] 
2.  Arrange   the    words   in   the   following 
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sentences  in  as  many  way^  as  possible  with- 
out changing  the  meaning  : — 

(n)  From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags 

among,  leaps  the  live  thunder. 
(h)  Gone  was  the  forest  that  of  yore 

Had  fringed  with  green  the  silent  shore. 
(<:)  The  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
The.=;e  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard. 

[8.] 

3.  Combine  the  following  simple  sentences 
—  the  first  series  into  a  compound,  the  second 
into  a  complex  sentence  : — 

{a)  He  passed  through  many  adventures. 

He  assumed  many  disguises. 

He  wandered  about  in  imminent  peril 
during  firtyone  days. 

He  escaped  in  a  sloop  from  Shoreham. 

Shoreham  is  in  Sussex. 

He  arrived  safe  at  Fecamp. 

Fecamp  is  in  Normandy. 
[h]  The  early  stars  began  to  shine. 

We  lingered  on  in  the  fields. 

We  looked  up  to  the  stars. 

We  thanked  our  God. 

God  had  guided  Ui  to  this  tranquillity. 

[25-] 

4.  Change  the  first  of  the  following  from 
the  direct  to  the  indirect  form,  and  the 
second  from  the  indirect  to  the  direct  : — 

(rt)  Mr.  Burke  said  :  "  I  decline  the  elec- 
tion. It  has  ever  been  my  rule  to  observe  a 
proportion  between  my  efforts  and  my  ob- 
jects. I  have  never  been  remarkable  for  a 
bold,  active  and  sanguine  pursuit  of  advan- 
tages that  are  personal  to  myself." 

(i)  He  replied  that  he  was  quite  indiffer- 
ent as  to  the  punishment  they  might  inflict  ; 
he  had  simply  done  his  duty,  and  could  face 
his  enemies  without  fear.      [15.] 

5.  Substitute  other  and  appropriate  words 
in  the  following  passage  for  tho^e  printed  in 
italics  : — 

"About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Co- 
lumbus, standing  on  the  forecastle,  observed 
a  light  at  a  distance,  and  pointed  it  out  to 
two  of  his  people.  All  three  saw  it  in  mo- 
tion, as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place. 
A  little  after  midnight,  the  Joyful  sound  of 
'  land  !  land  !  '  was  heard  from  the  Pinta. 
But  having  been  so  often  deceived  by  falla- 
cious appearances,    they  were   note    become 


slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  antruish 
of  impatience,  for  the  return  of  day."     [24  ] 

6.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences  cor- 
rectly, and  make  any  other  corrections  you 
think  necessary  : — 

Oswald  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  did 
not  forget  his  friends. 

Shielded  with  the  buckler  of  Scripture  he 
gained  an  easy  victory. 

Many  fearing  to  compromise  themselves 
refused  to  take  a  side. 

The  Pope  France  England  the  empire 
were  all  in  connection. 

Seneca  has  very  beautifully  said  life  is  a 
voyage  \n  the  progress  of  which  we  are  per- 
petually changing  our  scenes.     [150 

7.  Write,  in  your  own  words,  a  short  com- 
position embodying  the  substance  of  the  les- 
son entitled.  The  Little  Midshipman,  or  of 
the  lesson  entitled,  Dora.     [25.] 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  is  the  circumference  of  a  wheel 
which  makes  514  revolutions  in  passing  over 
I  mile  467  yards?  Atis.   13  ft. 

2.  What  number  added  to  the  sum  of  n» 
|,  I,  I,  will  make  4?  Ans.   ^^ 

3.  If  g  of  a  yard  cost  |  of  a  dollar,  what 
will  j\  of  a  yard  cost  ?  j4»s.  33JC. 

4.  What  is  the  interest  of  $33-75  for  2 
years,  8  months  at  6  per  cent.  ? 

Ans.  $5.40. 

5.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  3J  feet  wide 
will  cover  the  floor  of  a  square  room  .?o  feet 
to  the  side?  Atis.  40. 

6.  If  3  men  or  5  women  can  do  a  piece 
of  work  in  20  days,  in  what  time  will  it  be 
done  by  8  men  and  20  women  together  ? 

Ans.  3  days. 

7.  In  what  time  will  the  interest  on  $560 
at  5  per  cent,  be  $91  ?  Ans.  3}  yrs. 

8.  If  a  3  cent  loaf  weighs  2  oz.  when  flour 
is  $7.50  a  barrel,  what  should  a  12  cent  loaf 
weigh  when  flour  is  $iO  per  barrel  ? 

Ans.  3.1I  oz. 

9.  If  lO  horses  eat  56  busheh  of  corn  in 
32  days,  in  how  many  days  will  8  horses 
eat  84  bushels?  '-'"-f    9<J 

10.  The  remainder  is  03,  the  divisor  is 
3^-4,  and  the  quotient  89-6.  Whit  is  the 
dividend?  Ans.    3251-47 
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11.  What  sum,  at  7  per  cent,  interest, 
will  amount  to  $221.07  in  3  years  4  months  ? 

Afis.  $179  245. 

12.  If  1^  of  a  ton  of  hay  cost  $18.50,  how 
much  wi  1  two  loads  cost,  one  weighing  f  of 
a  ton  and  the  other  \^  of  a  ton  ? 

Ans.  $27.75. 

13.  What  is  the  amount  of  $1450.40  from 
April  19th,  1872,  to  August  3rd,  1873,  at  6 
per  cent,  each  ?  Ans.  $1562-564. 


LITERATURE   FOR   HIGH    SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE   EXAMINATION. 

FOURTH  READERS. 

1.  The  Face  against  the  Pane.,  pp    74-  76 

2.  The  Discovery  of  America  . .     "   115-I19 

3.  Lady  Clare "   128-130 

4    To  a  Skylark "  187 

5.  The  Gulf  Stream "   131-136 

6.  The  Conquest  of  Bengal. .. .  "  221-228 

7.  The  Demon  of  the  Deep "266-271 

8.  After  Death  in  Arabia '•  272-274 

9.  The  Forsaken  Merman "  298-302 

"  The  Conquest  of  Bengal,"  p.  222. 

This  lesson  abounds  in  words  of  Latin 
origin.  The  sentences  are  short ;  a  large 
number  are  simple,  and  none  are  long  or  in- 
volved. When  a  sentence  includes  three  or 
more  lines  it  is  generally  compound,  the 
clauses  being  separated  by  semicolons. 

The  difference  between  the  styles  of  Ma- 
caulay  and  Dickens  may  be  illustrated  by 
reading  alternate  paragraphs  from  this  lessjn 
and  that  on  page  100. 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  of  the  rivalry  between 


the  English  and  French,  for  supremacy  in 
India  may  be  got  in  the  essay  from  which 
this  extract  is  taken. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Who  were  Surajah  Dowlah,  The  Na- 
bob, Dapleix,  Holwell,  His  Highness,  Clive, 
Watson,  Louis  XV.,  Maria  Tneresa,  Meer 
Jaffier  and  Wellington  ? 

2.  What  and  where  are  England,  Calcutta, 
Bengal,  Fort  William,  Madras,  Moorsheda- 
bid,  Alinagore,  Hoogly,  Plassey,  France, 
Carnatic,  Greece,  India,  Spain,  Gascony 
and  Great  Britain  ? 

3.  Give  equivalents  for  :  "from  a  child," 
"  special  permission."  "regal  pomp,"  "pit- 
tance," "inflicted  no  punishment,"  "fulfil 
his  engagements,"  "painfully  anxious  situ- 
ation," "horrible  apprehensions,"  "effemi- 
nate population,"  and  "  insidious  advice." 

4.  Distinguish  between :  Whun  and  idea, 
terrified  and  bewildered,  commandant  and 
admiral,  retribution  and  reward,  laughed 
and  jested,  expostulated  and  entreated,  history 
and  fiction,  gaspings  and  meanings,  remorse 
and  pity,  got  and  extorted,  infantry  and 
cavalry,  expediency  and  right. 

5.  Indicate  the  accented  syllables  in  the 
following:  exaggerated,  compensate,  com- 
mandant, committed,  tremendous  and  ex- 
postulated. 

6.  Discuss  the  correctness  of:  "The 
prisoners ''trampled  each  other  Ao'fia.''  He 
"  passed  near  an  hour  in  thought." 

7.  How  did  Dupleix  force  the  English  in 
Madras  to  become  statesmen  and  soldiers? 

8.  "  The  day  broke — the  day  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  India."  Why  is  the 
day  repeated  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Current  has  quite  changed  its  form 
and  shape,  and  now  appears  as  a  neat  weekly 
newspaper,  devoted  to  politics,  literature, 
science  and  art. 

Our  Little  Ones  never  fails  to  appear, 
its  pretty  pages  filled  with  good  reading  for 
children.  The  typography  and  illustrations 
are  always  excellent. 


The  issue  of  the  Library  Magazine  for 
December  10  contains  brief  articles  from 
The  Saturday  Review  on  The  Future  of 
Canada,  American  and  Indian  Wheat, 
Queries  for  Journalists,  and  Debts  of 
Honour.  Science  and  the  Bishops,  by  Prof. 
T.  H.  Huxley,  and  other  articles,  also  ap- 
pear.    Single  copies  3  cents,  $1.00  per  year. 
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The  latest  number  o^  St.  Nicholas  will  be 
especially  welcome  on  account  of  containing 
a  new  story,  by  Mrs.  Burnett.  Among  the 
other  contributors  we  find  Mrs.  Dodge, 
Edith  Thomas,  Prof.  Boyesen,  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden, 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  and  others. 

Littell's  Living  Age.  This  standard 
magazine  soon  enters  upon  its  forty-filth 
year,  and  owes  its  long  continued  success, 
as  everybody  knows,  to  the  fact  that  it  sup- 
plies, in  a  small  compass,  and  for  a  very 
reasonable  sum,  a  large  amount  of  good 
literature. 

The  Overland  Monthly  is  a  holiday  num- 
ber, strong  in  fiction  and  well  illustrated. 
Since  its  beginning  in  1868,  the  Overland 
has  deserved  we  1  of  the  great  West.  It  has 
published  much  meritorious  literature,  and 
if  it  has  faults,  they  are  apparently  rather 
the  faults  of  its  surroundings  than  of  its  pro- 
per self.  The  Overland  is  one  of  the  big 
magazines. 

With  the  December  nu.r.ber,  the  Eclectic 
Magazine  closes  its  forty-sixth  volume.  This 
number  is  (ul'y  up  to  the  average,  and  con- 
tains excellent  articles  from  such  writers  as 
Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Prof.  Proctor,  H.  D. 
Traill,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  and  Dr.  Milner 
Fotherg'll.  Among  the  lighter  papers  are 
found,  "Concerning  Men,"  By  a  Woman  ; 
"  Sone  Odd  Numbers."  "  The  Portraits  of 
Mary  Stuart,"  and  others,  all  interesting. 

The  December  Century  is  an  impjrtant 
and  interesting  number,  containing  a  large 
instalment  of  the  current  fiction,  and  of  the 
Life  of  Lincoln,  as  well  as  the  following 
papers :— The  United  Churches  of  the 
United  States,  by  Prof.  Shields,  of  Prince- 
ton. The  Prison  Life  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lutionists, by  Mr.  Kennan.  The  Sea  of 
Galilee,  by  Mr.  Wilson.  Durham  Cathe- 
dral, by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer.  Each 
of  these  will  command  attention,  and  there 
are  many  others  that  might  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1888  will  con- 
tain, in  addition  to  the  best  short  stories, 
sketches,  essays,  poetry  and  ciiiicism,  three 
serial  stories  :  The  Aspen  Papers,  in   three 


parts,  by  Flenry  James ;  Vone  Santo  :  A 
Child  of  Japan,  by  Edward  H.  House,  and 
Reaping  the  Whirlwind,  by  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  It  will  contain  Six  Papers  on  the 
American  Revolution,  by  John  Fiske  ;  Bos- 
ton Painters  and  Paintings,  by  William  H. 
Downes;  Three  Studies  of  Factory  Life,  by 
L.  C.  Wyman  ;  Occasional  Poems,  by  John 
G.  Whittier  ;  Essays  and  Poems,  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes ;  Occasional  Papers,  by 
James  Russell  Lowell.  Contributions  may 
be  expected  from  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
E.  C.  Stedman,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Edith 
M.  Thomas,  George  Frederic  Parsons,  John 
Burroughs,  and  many  others. 

Educational  Ends,  or  The  Ideal  of 
Personal  Development.  By  Sophie 
Bryant.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  292.  $2.00. 
London  and  New  Yoik  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  read  and  think 
over  so  good  a  book  as  this,  which  is  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  average  volume  written  with 
the  (supposed)  aim  of  instructing  or  benefit- 
ing those  in  the  teaching  profession.  The 
Authoress,  a  Doctor  of  Science  fLondon), 
and  Mathematical  Mistress  in  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School  for  Girl*,  has 
given  to  her  profession  a  really  original, 
thoughtful  and  valuable  discussion  of  "  Edu- 
cational Ends." 


1.  Exposition  ok  the  Kindergarten. 
By  S.  E.  Hall,  School  Trustee,  Park- 
dale.     Toronto  :  Selhy  &  Co. 

2.  Washington  and  His  Country.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  &  Co. 

3.  History  of  E.vgland  for  Junior 
Classes.     London:  Blackwood  &  Son. 


Canadian  History  and  Litera  i  ure.  By 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wi  hrow  and  G.  Mercer 
Adam.     Toronto  :   William  Briggs. 

The  present  volume,  which  Canadian 
teachers  will  find  valuable,  contains  an  Out- 
line History  of  Canadian  Lilera'ure,  by  Mr. 
Adam,  as  well  as  an  abrii'gement  of  Dr. 
Withrow's  well  known  work  on  Canadian 
History.  The  Monthly  begs  to  olVer  its 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Adam  on  the  appear- 
ance of  this,  his  latest  production,  and  hopes 
that  it  will  have  a  large  and  appreciative 
circle  of  readers. 
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Elementary  Classics. —  GaiJuHCaesaris 
De  Bello  Gallico  Commentarioriim  VII.  ; 
and  Stories  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
Edited  for  the  use  of  schools  by  Rev.  John 
Bond,  M.A.  ;  and  Arthur  S.  Walpole, 
M.A.  With  notes  and  vocalbulary.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Another  contribution  to  the  little  manuals 
of  e'ementary  classics.  They  have  all  the 
good  qualities  of  their  predecessors. 


The  Apology  of    Plato.     Introduction. 

Text  and  Notes.     St.    George   Stock,   of 

Pembroke     College.       Clarendon     Press 

Series. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  a  fine 
edition.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  classical  friends. 


Marmion  :  A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field,  in  Six 
Cantos.  By  M.  Macmillan,  B.  A.  Oxon. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New- 
York.  325  pp.  90  cts. 
Teachers  and  students  will  find  this  an  ex- 
cellent edition.  The  notes  and  criticisms 
are  much  above  the  average. 


The  Advance  of  Science  in  the  last 
Half  Century.  By  Prof.  Huxley. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     25  cts. 

Brief — by  no  means  dry — practical,  this 
little  volume  should  be  read  by  the  thinkers, 
but  they  will  find  some  gaps  in  it. 


A  History  OF  Elizabethan  Literattre. 
By  George  Saintsbury.  Pp.  471.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  Macmillan  «&  Co. 
1887. 

We  learn  that  the  publishers  intend  to  is- 
sue a  History  of  English  Literature  in  four 
volumes,  the  present  being  Vol.  II.  of  the 
series.  The  volume  on  the  Earliest  Period 
of  English  Literature  has  heen  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  the  volume  deal- 
ing with  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  and  that  on 
Modern  Literature  by  Professor  Dowden. 
Of  this  volume,  we  desire  to  speak  in  the 
highest  terms.  No  book  like  it  has  been 
issued  for  some  time,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the 
high  reputation  of  its  author.  In  execution 
and  general  appearance,  it  is  a  model. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The   best    educational   journal    is 

THE  teacher's  BEST  FRIEND. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  exammation  papers  in  this 
Magazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

We  are  graceful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1888. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 


Iiy[:FOE.T.A.lsrT    ISTE-VT"    BOOKIS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 
Hyde'H  Pi-nrtirnI  fjessons  in  the  Use  of 

Knslioh.     For  Primary   Schools.     Intro- 
duction price,  S.'j  cents. 
iTIeiklcjolin'M     Fnglinh     L.ati^ung(>  :     Its 

4iirniiiinnr,   History   aod    l.<ilerature. 

Introduction  i)rice,  $1..30,  or  in  Parts  at  80 

cents  each. 
Joynei»-lTlciM«inei-'«    Oerinnn    Oraniiuar.    ! 

A  practical,  workinq,  German  Grammar,    j 

Introduction  price,  SI. 20. 
Jackson's  Earth  in  Npace  :  A  ITIanual  of    j 

Astronomical  Oeography.    Price  SOcts. 
A    IVetv    Part-Son§;    and    Cliorun    Kook.    | 

By    Charles   E.     Whiting.       Introduction 

price,  96  cents. 
Sample  copies  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


READY  OCTOBER  15. 

IVature  Readers  IVo.  1.  Seaside  and 
Way.side.  By  Julia  McNair  Wright.  In- 
troduction price,  30  cents. 

Sei<lel's  Indnstrial  Instmction.  Trans- 
lated by  Margaret  E.  Smith.    Price,  75  cts. 

The  Tlannal  Training  Nchooi.     By  C.  M. 

Woodward,  Dirfictor  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  St.  Louis. 

Ens;li'<h  in  the  Preparatory  Schools.    By 

Ernest  W.  Huffent,  of  Cornell  University. 


The  Use  of  Ensiish.    By  F.  C.  Woodward 

of  Wofford  College,  S.C. 
Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange. 

T>.  C.  HEATH  t€-    CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
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THE  EAR  AND  EYE  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING.* 

BY    W.    H.    FRASER,    B.A.,    UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 


[Special  revision.] 


SOME  time  ago  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  teacher  in  a 
German  gymnasium,  an  accomplished 
linguist  who  had  travelled  much 
abroad.  This  gentleman  related  to 
me  that,  on  one  occasion  his  father, 
a  gymnasial  teacher  of  French,  ac- 
companied him  to  Paris.  The  vet- 
eran teacher  was  filled  with  bright 
anticipations  of  the  treat  he  was  about 
to  enjoy  in  seeing  at  last  on  the  stage 
the  masterpieces  of  the  French  drama, 
which  he  had  been  engaged  in  ex- 
pounding to  his  classes  year  in  and 
year  out  for  thirty  years.  The  two 
went  together  to  a  representation  of 
Le  Cid  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  and 
the  son  described  to  me,  with  con- 
siderable merriment,  the  astonish- 
ment, disappointment  and  anger  of 
his  father,  when  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  him  that  the  whole  affair  was 
pantomime,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, for  he  could  hardly  distin- 
guish a  single  word. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  an  op- 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation of  Ontario,  zgth  December,  1887. 


posite  character.  Some  weeks  sincer 
I  met  at  the  University  College  Mod- 
ern Language  Club  one  of  our  under- 
graduates, trained  in  an  Ontario  Col- 
legiate Institute.  It  was  the  occasion 
of  a  meeting  for  German,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  the 
young  man  at  considerable  length  in 
that  language.  Not  only  did  he  un- 
derstand readily  all  that  was  ad- 
dressed to  him,  but  he  replied  with 
facility.  I  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  he  had  been  studying  the  lan- 
guage only  two  years,  and  that  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  it, 
apart  from  the  instruction  received  at 
school. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  in  giving 
these  examples  to  contrast  our  Col- 
legiate Institutes  and  High  Schools 
with  the  German  Gymnasia  to  our 
own  advantage,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  sure  we  have  still  very 
much  to  learn  from  the  experience 
and  intelligence  of  our  Europeart 
brethren  of  the  profession.  The 
cases  cited  may  be  somewhat  ex- 
treme, and  yet  they  are  alike  typical 
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of  a  large  class  of  students  of  lan- 
guage, and  represent  alike  the  results 
of  systems  of  teaching  more  or  less 
distinct.  In  short,  there  may  be  a 
method  of  language-teaching  which 
excludes  or  ignores  cultivation  of  the 
ear,  and  there  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  one  which  gives  it  promi- 
nence. 

Before  proceeding   to   any  discus- 
sion of  systems  or  methods,   it  v^^ill 
be  not  only  useful  but  essential  to  in- 
quire what  language  is,  what  it  is  that 
we  propose  to  teach,  what  the  French 
or  the  German  language  is,  or,  for  that 
matter,  what  English  and  Latin  are. 
I  do  not  propose  to   enter  into   the 
psychological  and  metaphysical  aspect 
of   the  question,    because   it   is    one 
•which  has   only  an    indirect    bearing 
.upon  the  subject-matter  of  our  efforts 
.as  language  teachers.     What  then  is 
language  ?     We   have,    for   example, 
•in   English,   a   literature  from  which 
£very  English-speaking    man    is  sup- 
posed   to    derive    a   ray  of  reflected 
glory.     More  extensive  than  the  lit- 
.erature  of  any  other  country,  in  time 
it  extends  over  a  period  of  ten  cen- 
turies, in  variety  it  is  unequalled.     Is 
,the    English    language    embodied   in 
that  literature?     Partly  so,  but  who 
will  tell  us  how  much  of  the  language 
is  not  there  ?     The  real  language  is 
the  spoken  idiom,  of  which  the  litera- 
iture  is  but  an  image,  a  shadow,  mar- 
vellously like  the  original,  it  is  true, 
almost  a  photograph  in  its  exactness 
for   us   who   know   both,  but   for  the 
foreigner  a   shadow  so  vague   that  in 
its  outlines  he  will  hardly  recognize 
the  lineaments  of  the  original.     This 
view  of  language  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  fundamental  principle  of  philology, 
a  principle  which  is  stated  with  ad- 
mirable conciseness  by  Storm,  one  of 
the    greatest   of    living    philologists. 
He  says :    "  Die  eigenlliche  Sprache 
ist  die  gesprochene,  und  diese  besteht 
aus    Lauten.      Die  erste    Bedingung 
eine  Sprache  zu  kennen  ist  somit  die 


Kenntniss  ihrer  Laute.     Ohne  diese 
Kenntniss    kann    man     zwar    bis    zu 
einem  gewissen  Grade  in  ihren  Geist 
eindringen,  aber  sie  bleibt  doch  eine 
todte  Sprache."      Language  then   is 
sound,  primarily  at  least.     This  being 
so,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  fact 
fully  recognized  in  all  language-teach- 
ing.    That  it  is  practically  not  recog- 
nized at  all  in  the  teaching  of  Greek 
and    Latm    may  be  easily  accounted 
for.       These    languages    were    once 
sound,   but    their   echoes    have  long 
since  died   away,  and  Greek  scholars 
often  express  the  vain  regret  that  it 
had  not  been  their  lot  to  hear  the  im- 
mortal words  of  ^-Eschylus  or  Sopho- 
cles from  the  Attic  stage.     But  now 
the    sound   of  the  individual   letters 
in  these   languages  can  only  be   re- 
covered by  a  long,  complicated  and 
more    or    less    uncertain    process    of 
phonetic    induction ;    the   intonation 
and  harmony,  as  they  once  existed, 
are  irrevocably  lost.     Hence  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  giving  promin- 
ence to  this  aspect  of  language-study 
in  Greek  and  Latin  amounted  to  im- 
possibilities, and   the  effort   (in  Eng- 
lish-speaking  countries   at  least)  has 
for  long  been  practically  abandoned. 
But  why  so  in  the  case  of  modern 
languages,  where  the  difficulties  are 
not  insuperable,  or  even  formidable  ? 
We  may  perhaps  find  an  explanation 
of  it   in    the  fact   that  modern  lan- 
guages as  a  recognized  department  of 
school  and  university  training  are  re- 
latively  of  very  recent   introduction. 
Naturally    enough    the    teaching    of 
them  has  been  heretofore  mainly  but 
a  continuation  of  methods  applied  for 
centuries  to  Greek  and  Latin.     Whe- 
ther this  explanation  is  satisfactory  or 
not,    the   fact   remains  that   methods 
are    beginning    to    attract    attention 
which    diverge    from    the   well-worn 
path  of  classic  teaching  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  the  new  field  of  phonetics. 
Having  thus  briefly  inquired  as  to 
what  language  is,  let  us  now  endea- 
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vour  to  establish  practical  limits  to 
our  efforts  in  connection  with  any 
modern  language,  say  French  or 
German.  Shall  we  try  to  cover  the 
whole  field  occupied  by  this  or  that 
language  where  it  is  vernacular,  or 
shall  we  try  to  cultivate  a  small  corner 
of  it,  consoling  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  work  is  well  done  ? 
Shall  we  present  to  the  view  of  our 
pupils  a  shadow  of  the  language,  or 
shall  we  endeavour  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  original  complete, 
as  it  lives  in  the  mouths  of  the  living 
race  and  in  the  literature  of  the  na- 
tion ?  If  we  are  teaching  our  pupil 
French,  for  example,  are  we  to  aim  at 
making  him  know  it  as  a  Frenchman 
does  ?  Now,  what  does  an  educated 
Frenchman  know  of  his  own  lan- 
guage? He  understands  it  when  he 
reads  it,  he  can  express  his  thoughts 
in  writing,  he  can  speak  it  or  read  it 
aloud,  and  he  can  understand  it  when 
spoken  or  read  aloud.  An  educated 
Englishman  knows  as  much  with  re- 
gard to  his  own  language.  Nobody, 
so  far  as  is  known,  has  attempted  to 
train  up  a  youth,  gifted  with  the 
power  of  speech  and  hearing,  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  printed  page,  and 
with  a  capacity  for  expressing  thought 
in  writing,  and  ignoring  at  the  same 
time  the  spoken  language.  The  sup- 
position is  so  absurd  as  to  be  almost 
unthinkable,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
unfortunates  who  are  born  deaf-mute. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  uni- 
versally that  an  individual  who  under- 
stands only  the  spoken  language,  i.e., 
who  neither  writes  nor  reads,  labours 
under  an  enormous  disadvantage. 
These  things  are  so  self-evident, 
when  our  own  language  is  concerned, 
that  it  is  surprising  to  find  among 
them  a  bone  of  contention  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  teaching  a  foreign 
language  to  our  English-speaking 
youth.  The  ear  has  been  much 
ignored  in  the  past,  and  I  have  sug- 
gested above  an   explanation  of  the 


fact,  but  there  are  still  many  teachers 
of  modern  languages  who  hold  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  ear  in  language- 
study  is  of  itself  undesirable,  that,  so 
long  as  the  language  is  taught  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  methods 
commonly  applied  to  the  classics,  the 
study  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  men- 
tal discipline,  otherwise  not.  On  the 
advocates  of  this  doctrine  must  rest 
the  burden  of  proof  They  them- 
selves cannot  deny  that  the  eye 
knowledge  is  partial,  nay,  fragment- 
ary, when  the  language  is  considered 
as  a  whole,  nor  can  they  deny  that 
ear  knowledge  is  desirable  in  itself 
for  many  reasons.  Their  position 
obliges  them  to  prove  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ear  lessens  the  amount 
of  mental  discipline  to  be  gained  in 
learning  a  language,  or,  failing  in  this, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  show  that 
the  ear  knowledge  hinders  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  Iragment  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  inculcation  of  which  they 
have  undertaken  as  their  task.  The 
above  assumptions,  although  practi- 
cally held  to  by  many,  still  remain 
unproved.  On  the  other  hand,  evi- 
dence is  accumulating  to  show  that, 
so  far  from  lessening  the  amount  of 
mental  discipline  to  be  gained  in 
learning  a  language,  the  attempt  to 
perceive  its  sounds  exactly  by  the 
ear,  and  to  reproduce  them  by  the 
voice,  is  in  itself  an  important  dis- 
cipline. Not  only  so,  but  this  train- 
ing of  ear  and  voice  together  have 
made  possible  the  attempt  to  instil  a 
knowledge  which  will  be  permanent. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  know- 
ledge acquired  through  the  eye  is 
not  the  more  permanent,  or  rather, 
taken  alone,  it  is  not  the  more  per- 
manent. What  student  of  language 
has  not  surveyed  with  dismay  the 
rapidly  vanishing  traces  of  a  language 
learned  by  the  eye  alone,  while  the 
language  learned  by  the  car  in  con- 
junction with  the  eye  still  remained  a 
permanent  possession  ? 
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If  we  introduce  the  question  of 
appreciation  of  the  literature  of  the 
language  which  is  being  acquired, 
there  is  hardly  more  room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
training  the  ear.  The  writer  has  con- 
versed on  this  topic  with  a  large 
number  of  modern  language  students, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  has 
been  that  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
sounds  of  a  language  and  of  its  intona- 
tion amounts  to  little  less  than  a 
complete  revelation  in  the  matter  of 
literary  appreciation.  But  I  am  ad- 
dressing an  audience  which  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  convince 
upon  this  point,  as  what  I  am 
describing  forms  part  of  your  own 
experience.  You  have  realized  with 
regard  to  this  ear  knowledge  what 
Storm  does,  when  he  says  :  "  Man 
kann  zwar  bis  zu  einem  gevvissen 
Grade  in  den  Geist  der  Sprache  ein- 
dringen,  aber  sie  bleibt  doch  eine 
todte  Sprache."  It  is  even  worth 
considering  whether  we  can  appreci- 
ate our  own  language  fully  by  the 
eye,  or  whether,  through  this  medium, 
it  is  not  more  or  less  the  appreciation 
of  a  musician  who  scans  the  vocal 
score  of  a  new  opera  as  contrasted 
with  his  appreciation  of  the  same 
opera  duly  interpreted  by  voice  and 
instrument.  Did  space  permit,  I 
should  like  to  cite  in  support  of  this 
view  a  conversation,  related  by 
Legouve'  the  younger,  in  his  Art  de 
la  Lecture,  as  having  taken  place  be- 
tween Victor  Cousin  and  himself 
Both  were  members  of  the  Academic 
Francaise,  and  both  distinguished 
men  of  letters.  Legouve  asserted 
that  he  understood  La  Fontaine 
better  than  Cousin,  and  proceeded  to 
prove  his  assertion  on  the  ground 
that,  as  he  said  to  Cousin  :  "  Yous 
lisez  La  Fontaine  tout  has,  et  je  le  lis 
tout  haut."  The  argument  is  inter- 
esting, but  is,  as  I  have  said,  too 
long  for  insertion  here, .  and  Cousin 
admits  frankly  that  Legouve  is  in  the 


right.  If  Legouve  was  right,  the 
argument  becomes  doubly  strong 
when  applied  to  a  foreigner's  know- 
ledge of  French  sounds,  and  a  for- 
eigner's knowledge  of  French  litera- 
ture. 

There  is  further  a  knowledge  of  a 
language,  commonly  called  "  practi- 
cal," which  is  useful  if  the  learner  is 
to  go  abroad  for  purposes  of  travel 
or  study.  The  number  of  our  pupils 
studying  modern  languages  who  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
countries  where  these  languages  are 
spoken  is  not  large  at  present,  but  is 
continually  increasing.  For  such  as 
do  go  abroad,  the  importance  of  a 
well-trained  ear  need  only  be  men- 
tioned to  be  at  once  conceded. 
Especially  for  students  who  go  abroad 
to  study  in  European  universities  this 
training,  or  its  absence,  means  actu- 
ally the  gain  or  loss  of  several 
months  at  least  of  precious  time. 
But  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  self- 
evident  and  need  not  be  further  dwelt 
upon. 

So  far,  we  have  been  considering 
the  culture  of  the  ear  as  it  were  in 
the  concrete,  but  I  should  be  leaving 
out  of  sight  a  very  important  matter 
if  I  neglected  to  say  something  about 
culture  of  the  ear  in  the  abstract  (if 
you  will  allow  me  this  use  of  the 
word),  not  as  an  auxiliary  in  master- 
ing an  idiom  or  in  understanding  its 
literature,  but  as  a  discipline  having 
for  its  object  the  study  of  vocal  sounds 
as  such  and  the  investigation  of  the 
general  laws  to  be  deduced  from  this 
investigation.  The  science  of  pho- 
netics is  one  of  the  youngest,  but 
language-study  is  already  deeply  in- 
debted to  that  science,  just  as  medi- 
cine and  manufactures,  for  example, 
are  indebted  to  chemistry.  If  I  were 
to  assert  that  a  familiar  knowledge  of 
the  simple  rules  is  indispensable  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  the  statement 
might  provoke  a  smile,  and  hence  I 
almost  hesitate  to  say  that  part  of  the 
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outfit  of  the  investigator  in  phonetics 
must  be  a  knowledge  of  sounds,  and 
above  all  a  capacity  for  distinguishing 
between  sounds.  To  be  of  any  value, 
this  knowledge  must  be  exact,  other- 
wise the  results  will  be  vitiated,  as 
has  happened  more  than  once  with 
men  eminent  in  the  science.  What 
better  foundation  can  we  lay  for  the 
knovvledge  of  a  future  generation  of 
phoneticians  than  an  early  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  our  students  with  ac- 
curate distinctions  of  sound,  some 
elementary  instruction  as  to  how 
sounds  are  formed,  and,  above  all, 
an  awakening  of  the  mind  and  an 
arousing  of  the  curiosity  in  this  direc- 
tion, a  mastery  of  the  sounds  of  some 
other  language  than  their  own,  and  a 
comparison  instituted  between  the 
foreign  sounds  and  those  of  their  own 
language.  This  is  apart  from  the 
question  of  present  usefulness  as  re- 
gards the  language  being  learned,  but 
'there  is  an  incidental  advantage  which 
regards  the  learner's  own  language,  to 
which  I  should  be  disposed  to  attach 
considerable  importance.  A  know- 
ledge of  grammar  and  of  grammati- 
cal principles  in  general  enables  our 
young  people  to  correct  many  a  gross 
error,  many  a  bad  habit  of  speech  ac- 
quired in  childhood  under  unfavour- 
able circumstances — the  "  I  would  of 
went,"  "  Them  is  my  books,"  "  I  seen 
him,"  etc.,  etc.  In  a  similar  way  the 
mastery  of  a  series  of  foreign  sounds, 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with  those 
of  English,  will  enable  the  learner  to 
detect  and  rectify  of  himself,  the  oo 
in  "  stoodent,"  "  Toosday,"  the  defec- 
tive vowel  in  "  mawdle,"  "cowledge," 
the  redundant  or  lapsed  h,  the  nasal 
twang — things  which  every  Canadian 
teacher  has  to  fight  against,  and  which 
must  be  fought  against,  so  long  as  it  is 
unlawful  in  these  things  for  everyone 
to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  young  person  to 
master    practically     the    sound-series 


and  intonation  of  French  and  Ger- 
man, without  developing  in  the  pro- 
cess a  Sprachgefiihl,  a  phonetic  con- 
science, the  promptings  of  which 
would  modify  and  refine  the  learner's 
own  diction,  if  he  has  been  unfortu- 
nate enough  in  youth  to  contract  vices 
of  utterance. 

I  have  now  said  a  part  of  what  may 
urged  in  favour  of  ear  culture.  You 
have  observed  that  little  has  been 
said  with  reference  to  the  eye.  This 
is  upon  the  assumption  that  the  eye- 
method  exclusive  needs  no  advocacy 
at  present.  If  at  some  future  time  it 
is  despised  and  needs  an  advocate,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  prepare  a  paper  in 
its  defence,  for  I  hold  that  the  one 
method  is  complementary  to  the 
other,  and  that  neither  can  stand 
alone.  Having  said  so  much,  you 
will  expect  me  to  offer  some  practical 
suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  bring- 
ing about  what  is  urged  to  be  so 
desirable. 

We  may  lay  down  first,  as  a  fixed 
principle,  that  culture  in  discrimin- 
ating sounds  must  be  conjoined  with 
exercise  of  the  vocal  organs  in  form- 
ing them.  The  ear  and  the  voice  are 
inseparable.  A  child  born  deaf  is 
dumb,  and  a  child  born  dumb  is  prac- 
tically deaf.  A  child  in  learning  to 
utter  sounds  correctly  is  at  the  same 
time  learning  to  hear  correctly,  and 
vice  versa.  Try  to  utter  a  certain 
foreign  sound  and  fail  to  do  so,  and 
you  find  not  only  that  the  vocal  organs 
refuse  to  utter  it  exactly  for  you,  but 
also  that  the  ear  has  been  more  or 
less  wrong  in  its  conception  of  the 
sound.  The  two  processes  serve  as 
a  check  upon  each  other. 

Secondly  :  As  children  learning  to 
speak,  we  form  our  first  articulate 
sounds  by  a  process  of  imitation  jjure 
and  simple,  and  this  same  faculty  of 
imitating  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  learning  of  sounds,  and  will  be  of 
use  more  or  less  whatever  be  the  age 
of  the  learner.     I  say  "  more  or  less" 
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advisedly,  because  the  faculty  of  imi- 
tation when  childhood  is  past  di- 
minishes as  a  rule  steadily  as  age  ad- 
vances. If  our  teaching  were  confined 
to  children  under  eight  or  ten  years 
of  age,  imitation  would  be  our  only 
resource.  Explain  it  as  you  will, 
whether  by  the  suppleness  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  early  age,  the  acute- 
ness  of  the'  child's  perceptions,  the 
subtle  influence  of  our  stronger  will 
upon  him,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
power  of  imitation  in  a  young  child 
is  marvellous.  A  totally  new  sound 
will  often  be  perceived  and  uttered 
with  precision  at  the  first  attempt. 
In  our  secondary  schools  we  have  to 
deal  with  pupils  who  have  lost  this 
faculty  to  a  great  extent,  the  ear  is 
already  growing  dull,  and  the  vocal 
organs  becoming  rigid.  Imitation 
unaided  will  hardly  suffice,  or  at  best 
it  will  unaided  be  a  clumsy  method. 
It  would  be  possible,  doubtless,  to 
teach  a  squad  of  recruits  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercise  by  imitation,  and 
in  fact  a  good  drill-sergeant  recognizes 
the  part  whiich  imitation  plays  in  the 
process  of  instruction,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  analyzes  each  movement  with 
what  may  seem  to  the  civilian  ridic- 
ulous minuteness.  He  finds,  how- 
ever, this  analysis  necessary  to  the 
desired  precision.  He  could  arrive 
at  a  measure  of  exactitude  by  imita- 
tion solely,  but  the  process  would  be 
slow  and  the  results  unsatisfactory. 
The  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in 
producing  a  given  sound,  or  their 
movements  when  coming  into  posi- 
tion, are  not  less  exact  and  well- 
defined  than  the  position  of  a  soldier's 
hands  at  the  order,  "  fix  bayonets,"  or 
of  his  feet  at  the,  "right  turn."  A 
considerable  amount  of  this  analysis 
of  sound  will  be  necessary  in  the 
class-room.  It  must  be  coupled  with 
instruction,  not  necessarily  very  tech- 
nical, as  to  how  to  place  the  organs  of 
speech  in  uttering  the  various  sounds. 
The  ear  and  imitation  will  do  the 
rest.     Such    instruction   pre-supposes 


on  the  part  of  the  teacher  not  only^ 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds 
themselves,  but  a  certain  knowledge 
of  phonetics  as  a  science,  and  of  the 
latter,  the  more  the  better,  not  neces- 
sarily, however,  that  the  teacher  should 
communicate  this  science  as  such  to 
his  pupils.  A  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  this  method  I  find  in  the  fact  that 
I  have  known  practical  teachers,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  pho- 
netics, to  arrive  at  methods  similar  to 
that  described — methods  useful,  in- 
deed, so  far  as  they  went,  but  incom- 
plete because  empiric  and  not  scien- 
tific. With  a  little  use  of  such  scien- 
tific knowledge,  the  teacher  will  not 
need  for  his  purpose  the  "lungs  of 
India  rubber "  and  the  "  throat  of 
brass,"  which  have  been  claimed  by 
some  one  as  part  of  the  outfit  of  an 
exponent  of  the  "Natural  Method."' 
But  the  "  Natural  Method"  has  this  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  it,  viz.:  that  it  recog- 
nizes the  culture  of  the  ear,  even  if  at 
the  expense  of  the  intelligence. 

In  addition  to  the  above  sugges- 
tion as  to  definite  instruction  on  indi- 
vidual sounds,  there  are  other  exer- 
cises which  will  be  hardly  less  useful. 
Let  the  pupil  be  trained  from  the  first 
to  use  his  ear.  It  is  extraordinary 
what  may  be  effected  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  hearing  the  French  or 
German  exercises  recited  with  books 
closed.  It  requires  some  resolution, 
both  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils, 
to  do  this  with  a  class  of  beginners, 
but  it  is  practicable  and  practical.  The 
mental  exercise  is  more  severe  than 
when  the  work  is  done  by  the  eye,  but  if 
persevered  in,  it  will  produce  marvel- 
lous results.  The  teacher  need  not  fear 
that  the  pupil  will  fail  afterwards  to 
do  by  the  eye  what  he  has  thus  done 
by  the  ear.  This  method  of  recita- 
tion may  be  also  extended  to  the 
translation  of  English  into  the  other 
languages,  taken  in  connection,  how- 
ever, with  careful  preparation  of  writ- 
ten exercises.  If  the  method  is 
adopted  from  the  first,  it  will  be  found 
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that  it  is  quite  possible  to  translate  in 
the  same  way  the  French  or  German 
texts  set  for  examinations,  the  teacher 
reading  a  line  or  a  sentence  and  the 
pupil  then  giving  it  in  English. 

Another  expedient  of  hardly  less 
practical  value,  and  which  serves  to 
complement  the  above,  is  exercise  in 
writing  to  dictation.  The  prominence 
which  is  given  to  dictation  in  French 
schools  is  well  known,  and  its  useful- 
ness primarily  as  a  means  of  cultivat- 
ing the  ear  is  recognized  at  least  by 
all  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  also  of 
great  value  as  an  exercise  in  the  rules 
of  grammar,  but  this  is  aside  from  our 
inquiry  at  present.  A  dictation  ex- 
ercise is  interesting  to  the  pupil  and 
easily  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and 
may  be  given  from  some  part  of  the 
text  which  is  being  read,  and  corrected 
afterwards  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  dictation  has  the  further  advant- 
age of  enabling  the  teacher  to  give 
the  pupil  an  idea  of  the  intonation  of 
the  language  in  connected  discourse, 
which  naturally  it  is  impossible  to  do 
in  teaching  individual  sounds.  Other 
exercises,  which  will  at  once  suggest 
themselves — reading  aloud,  commit- 
ting portions  of  verse  to  memory  and 
reciting  them  in  the  class,  etc. — need 
not  be  detailed.  Any  or  all  are 
useful. 

Whatever  plan  be  adopted,  the  im- 
portance of  frequent — even  constant 
— exercise  of  the  ear  and  voice  should 
not  be  left  out  of  sight.  There  are 
muscles  and  sets  of  muscles  to  be 
trained  to  act  with  the  greatest  prompt- 
ness and  precision  in  obedience  to 
the  will  in  realizing  the  conception  of 
tiie  sound  formed  by  the  ear,  nor  can 
this  exactitude  of  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  ear  be  acquired  at  once. 
All  this  reciuires  time  and  patience, 
and  the  circumstances  of  our  educa- 
tional system  indicate  rather  frequent 
and  brief  practice  than  prolonged  ex- 
ercise of  more  seldom  occurrence.     1 


do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  holding 
that  every  recitation  of  the  class  should 
bear  some  direct  reference  to  this 
important  object.  The  teacher  may 
be  sure  that  if  he  is  persistent  in  these 
methods  that  his  pupils  are  not  on 
this  account  going  to  fail  of  passing 
in  the  ordinary  subjects  required  at 
examination.  He  will  find,  on  the 
coutrary,  that  proficiency  will  be  more 
quickly  attained,  even  in  those  sub- 
jects, and  that  the  language  has  be- 
come  of  living  interest  to  his  pupils, 
I  may  be  sanguine,  yet  I  consider  it 
quite  possible  for  pupils  with  two  or 
three  years'  training  on  the  plan 
sketched  out  to  understand  fairly  well 
what  is  said  to  them  in  French  or 
German,  and  to  have  acquired  an 
exact  pronunciation  together  with 
some  facility  in  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  even  to  write  to  dictation 
unfamiliar  extracts  of  difticulty  similar 
to  what  they  have  been  reading. 
Teachers  of  language  will  bear  me 
out  in  saying  that  this  is  no  incon- 
siderable achievement. 

I  have  attempted  then  in  the  course 
of  my  paper  to  show  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  training  of  the  ear  in 
modern  language  teaching,  and  that 
it  may  be  unnaturally  separated  fron> 
training  of  the  eye.  I  have  tried  to 
show  also  how  much  there  is  of  lan- 
guage, which  is  not  and  cannot  be 
reproduced  on  the  printed  page.  I 
have  assigned  some  reasons  for  the 
neglect  of  the  ear  hitherto.  I  have 
touched  briefly  on  the  desirability  of 
a  cultivation  of  the  ear  and  the  organs 
of  speech,  and,  finally,  I  have  offered 
some  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature. 
I  am  aware  that  my  treatment  of  none 
of  these  topics  has  been  exhaustive. 
This  of  course  was  imjiossible  in  the 
limited  time  at  my  disposal,  even  if 
desirable  on  other  grounds.  My  paper 
will  not  have  failed  of  its  object  if  it 
proves  suggestive  in  a  practical  way 
the  teachers  of  modern  languages. 
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THE  DECLINE   OF  POETRY. 


[a  sequel.] 


BY  A.   H.   MORRISON,    BRANTFORD. 


[For  The  Monthly.] 


^'  T  PUT  the  poetic  and  emotional 
X  side  of  literature  as  the  most 
needed  for  daily  use.  I  take  the 
books  that  seem  to  rouse  the  imagi- 
nation, to  stir  up  feeling,  touch  the 
heart — the  books  of  art,  of  fancy,  of 
ideals,  such  as  reflect  the  delight  and 
aroma  of  life."  These  are  among  the 
opening  words  of  Frederic  Harrison 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Poets  of  the 
Old  World,  vide  "  Choice  of  Books," 
Chap.  II.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add  that,  in  common  with  many  say- 
ings of  the  renowned  English  positivist,> 
the  passage  enshrines  a  truth  that  may 
serve  as  a  text  for  universal  modern, 
but  especially  western,  civilization,  so- 
called  ;  for  it  is  because  poetry  is  per- 
ishing and  the  art  gradually  becoming 
a  lost  one,  that  we  find  so  much  of 
the  commonplace  in  every  day  life,  so 
much  of  the  trivial  in  every  day  inter- 
course, and  so  much  that  is  unworthy 
in  every  day  literature.  We  are  losing 
our  ideality.  Our  old-time  ideals  are 
forsaking  us,  and  already  the  skirts  of 
their  departing  garments  are  trailing 
across  the  thresholds  of  our  unappre- 
ciative  portals.  The  golden  age  past. 
Astroea  renounces  a  less  worthy  gen- 
eration to  resume  her  place  in  heaven. 
Alas  !  that  it  should  be  so.  That 
the  solemn  dream  members  of  the 
Eastern  seer,  the  trumpet  clang  of 
old  Homer,  and  the  hoarse  alliterative 
measures  of  the  Viking  should  be 
fading  out,  like  echoes,  thrown  back 
ever  faintly  and  more  faintly  from  the 
repellent  steeps  of  opposing  decades. 
When  a  people's  poetry  perishes,  when 
the  poet  is  unhonoured,  and  his  wares 
unsought,  when  a  meretricious  sembl- 


ance is  foisted  on  the  public  for  the 
genuine  article,  and  the  pretender  is 
arrayed  ia  the  garb  of  the  heir  to  re- 
ceive the  bays,  that  people,  we  un- 
hesitatingly affirm,  whatever  its  pre- 
sent political  and  commercial  status, 
must  be  treading  on  descending  steps. 
Parnassus  is  above,  but  behind,  and 
the  yawning  Avernus  of  literary  stulti- 
fications is  threatening  from  below. 

We  are  living  in  a  prosaic  and 
sceptical  age.  Gold  and  the  idols 
of  political  caprice  are  our  gods.  The 
polls  and  the  stock  exchange  are  our 
altars.  Our  priests  and  propagandists 
of  the  press  are  only  too  often  corrupt 
and  ignorant  partisans,  who  scribble 
for  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table 
of  party ;  and  our  worship  is  becom- 
ing confined  to  a  meaningless  patter 
of  words,  a  jargon  of  quasi  scientifico- 
political  technicalities  and  far-fetched 
polemical  dissertations,  sure  premon- 
itions of  dotage  and  decay.  The 
world  is  being  transformed  into  a  cal- 
culating machine  and  life  into  an 
equation,  the  members  of  which  may 
not  inaptly  be  represented  by  the 
formula 

self=  infinity, 

of  course  the  result  must  be  cipher 
or  a  minus  quantity. 

A  levelling  and  iconoclastic  age, 
fitly  denominated  dark,  which  leaves 
nothing  to  posterity  but  a  dream  of 
wreck  and  spoliation,  to  brood  for 
evermore  like  a  horrible  nightmare 
over  the  fair  aeons  of  Being,  can  con- 
tain no  positive  principle  of  good  in 
itself,  it  must  convey  either  a  negative 
lesson  or  be  «//, — witness  the  era  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  French  Revolu- 
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tion,  the  present  aspects  of  Socialism. 
Says  Shelley,  "The  cultivation  of 
poetry  is  never  more  to  be  desired 
than  at  periods  when,  from  an  excess 
of  the  selfish  and  calculating  principle, 
the  accumulation  of  the  materials  of 
external  life  exceed  the  quantity  of 
the  power  of  assimilating  them  to  the 
internal  laws  of  human  nature.  The 
body  has  then  become  too  unweildy 
for  that  which  animates  it." 

On  such  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 
and   the  result   may  be   a   universal 
deluge,  wherein  the  spirit  of  progres- 
sive truth  will  be  the  first  to  "  lose  its 
ventures."' 

Too  much  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt. Are  we  not  sometimes  forced 
to  think,  when  viewing  the  antics  of 
certain  revivalist  mountebanks  round 
the  drum-heads  of  their  fallacies,  how 
very  familiar  these  same  levellers 
would  be  in  their  personal  addresses 
to  the  Most  High,  and  with  what  a 
very  much  at  home  air  they  would 
perambulate  the  "  mansions  "  of  Ely- 
sium and  appraise  the  treasures  in 
their  luminous  halls  ?  So,  are  not  we 
sometimes  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
when  our  eyes  fall  upon  the  rhymed 
vagaries  and  stanzaic  absurdities  of 
the  popular  driveller  or  advertising 
poetaster,  or  the  deformed  and  crippled 
metres  of  the  local  comic  simpleton, 
that  their  authors,  the  harlequins  of 
literary  aberration,  lake  just  such 
familiarities  in  the  galleries  of  true 
poetic  art,  and  approach  the  elbow  of 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  in  much  the 
same  spirit  that  one  of  the  "  saved  " 
would  clap  St.  Peter  on  the  back  at 
the  celestial  gate,  and  enquire  after 
the  health  of  the  family  within  ? 

When  reverence  fails,  when  the 
lofty  is  parodied  without  wit  or  rea- 
son, when  genius  is  lampooned  to 
serve  ignoble  ends,  when  the  carrion 
crow  of  buffoonery  battens  upon  the 
festering  carcase  of  public  honour, 
when  the  highest  art  is  abased  as  an 
excuse    for    commercial   gain,   when 


poetry  is  wrested  from  its  divine  office 
to  further  the  ends  of  a  commonplace 
and  sordid  traffic,  then  is  the  genius 
of  true  verse  in  danger  of  annihilation  ; 
indeed  it  must  be  already  dead,  else 
its  phantom,  the  wasted  spectre  of  its 
former  glory,  would  not  now  be  haunt- 
ing the  pages  of  contemporary  life,  an 
abiding  witness  to  its  own  dissolutions 
— poor,  unquiet  spirit,  that  must  be 
laid  ere  a  renewed  substance  can  hope 
to  spring,  phanix-like,  from  the  ashes 
over  which  at  present  the  rnere  io^nis 
fatuus  of  a  corrupt  and  still  decaying 
taste  sheds  its  baleful  and  misleading 
light  ! 

It  has  been  well  said  that  poets 
are  the  hierophants  of  an  unappre- 
hended inspiration.  We  may  go 
further  and  add  that  poets  are  the 
high  priests  of  the  truest  religion,  the 
religion  of  nature  and  nature's  God. 
They  are  the  apostles  of  culture, 
carrying  their  gift  into  the  realms  of 
universal  perception — Sanhita  or  Seer, 
Iliad  or  .^Eneid,  Beowulf  or  Hafiz, 
Divinia  Coramedia  or  Hamlet,  Faust 
or  Paradise  Lost,  Childe  Harold  or 
Adonais,  In  Memoriam  or  Evange- 
line— they  go  out  into  all  the  ages, 
the  pioneers  of  civilization,  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  highest  order  of  spiri- 
tual expression  in  man.  They  are 
the  conservers  of  the  true  and  the 
worshippers  of  the  natural. 

Call  it  not  vain,  they  do  not  err, 
Who  say  that  when  the  poet  dies 

Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies. 

They  are  the  true  artists  of  imagina- 
tion, painting  in  burning  words  that 
which  defies  the  pencil  and  the  brush, 
these  can  but  portray  substance,  ideal- 
ized it  may  be,  but  still  matter  ;  the 
poet's  fancy  ranges  over  immaterial 
heights  and  gauges  immaterial  deeps, 
embodying  and  immortalizing  concep- 
tions that  are  more  than  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  that  require  no  vulgar  simile 
of  material  pinions  to  bear  them  aloft, 
they  soar  by  divine  right  of  inspiration, 
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unaided,  to  the  very  zenith  of  the  uni- 
verse of  sentiment  and  spiritual  desire. 
They  are  the  warriors  of  the  ages, 
animating  the  phalanx  before  the 
thronging  foe,  leading  RoUo's  hosts 
to  conquest,  inciting  the  patriot  at  his 
post,  presaging  the  triumph  of  Luther, 
causing  the  barrieres  to  resound  with 
the  echoes  of  the  Marseillaise,  bearing 
messages  of  grace  to  the  beleaguered 
of  Lucknow,  cheering  the  lonely 
watches  by  the  Rhine,  and  weeping 
everlasting  elegies  over  the  fallen 
brave.  They  are  the  subjective  min- 
isters of  prospective  life,  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Hope  and  Faith,  holding 
the  portfolios  of  immortality.  But 
for  the  poet,  the  soul  of  music  itself 
would  be  unrendered,  for  he  gives 
articulate  expression  to  sound,  and 
moulds  harmony  into  a  transferable 
thought.  The  thunder  of  the  organ 
bass  is  grand  and  inspiriting,  the  flute- 
like  accords  of  the  upper  notes  are 
buoyant  and  elevating,  but  not  till 
the  human  voice  is  heard,  breathing 
the  delight  or  the  pathos  of  the  poet, 
and  soaring  bird-like  from  the  instru- 
mental coverture,  does  the  rapt  listener 
realize  what  music  truly  means.  The 
orchestra  is  in  a  measure  bound  to 
earth,  beautiful  yet  mechanical,  brass 
and  string  and  reed  and  stop ;  but  the 
singer's  notes  transcend  the  accom- 
paniment, and  emerging  from  the 
sweet  accords  that  linger  below  they 
fold  their  wings  in  heaven. 

How  can  an  age,  any  age,  let  such 
a  legacy  perish  from  its  midst?  We 
are  sometimes  told  that  originality  is 
exhausted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
original  in  an  age  that  has  accom- 
plished or  has  seen  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  much,  and,  that  without 
originality  the  poet's  bays  are  but  a 
second-hand  sort  of  commodity,  rather 
to  be  avoided  than  sought ;  better  to 
bury  the  poet  and  let  his  high  ofifice 
fall  into  disrepute,  than  catch  from 
aeon  to  seen  the  reflected  glory  of 
some  solitary  but  resplendent  sun  of 
song.      We  must  be  original  or  nothing. 


This  is  part  of  the  burden  of  a  stulti- 
fying civilization.  It  is  another  fal- 
lacy of  the  times,  the  natural  outcome 
of  prejudice,  superficiality,  and  the 
stock  exchange.  Because,  forsooth, 
Tennyson  employed  in  his  matchless 
elegy  a  certain  quatrain,  we  are  to  be 
refused  the  privilege  of  cantering 
Pegasus  over  the  same  flowery  pas- 
tures. Because  Shakespeare  was  ad- 
dicted to  blank  verse  and  Bacon  to 
philosophic  prose,  we  are  to  renounce 
forever  the  stately  rhythm  of  the  one, 
and  the  speculative  intricacies  of  the 
other.  Such  is  Nineteenth  Century 
reasoning,  to  such  a  pitch  has  the 
materialistic  speciousness  of  cant  ar- 
rived. We  promise  to  forego  next 
summer's  glories,  having  had  a  surfeit 
of  last  June's  blossoms.  And  some 
of  the  callow  brood  of  modern  song- 
sters, heaven  help  them,  try  to  be 
original.  We  occasionally  stumble 
across  a  nondescript  of  the  New 
Creation,  and  truly  the  result  is  edi- 
fying. We  feel  forced  to  cry  with 
Byron  : 

Better  to  err  with  Pope,  than  shine  with  Pye, 

Better  be  a  rational  copyist  if  ani- 
mated by  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire, 
than  a  creator  of  jingling  "originals," 
sans  rhythm,  sans  soul,  sans  feet, 
sans  everything  but  an  attenuated 
stature  of  simpering  self-sufficiency, 
"  spindling  into  longitude  immense,"^ 
linked  crudeness  long  drawn  out. 
Rather  than  nourish  such  originality 
on  the  dews  of  a  pseudo-sentimental- 
ity and  corrupt  taste,  let  us  resign  for 
ever  the  high  pitched  rhapsodies 
anent  a  purely  colonial  literature  and 
import  by  the  wholesale  from  realms 
where  all  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness 
of  the  poet's  obligations  to  humanity 
has  not  yet  perished. 

Poetic  obligations,  we  repeat,  for 
does  the  rhymster  owe  nothing  to  the 
shade  of  Lindley  Murray?  One 
would  think  not  when  perusing  lines 
like  the  following  : — 
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Sigh  on,  oh,  night  winds,  sigh  ! 
Has  time  no  precious  token? 
Perhaps  ye  weep  like  I  (sic). 

Well,  the  eye  certainly  does  weep,  and 
this  may  be  but  the  latest  trick  of  the 
spelling  reform  merry-man  ! 

Or  to  take  another  gem  from  the 
Sinbad-valley  of  original  profundity  : 

But  I  will  see  you  later, 
Lumpty-tum,  lumpty-tum  ; 

I  prefer  to  be  a  waiter, 

Lumpty-tum,  hutnptytum  ; 

The  white  man's  so  uncertain 

I  think  I  am  expert  in 

Now  ringing  down  the  curtain 
Lumpty-tum  I 

Shade  of  Keats,  what  moon-faced 
houri  has  kissed  our  Endymions  of 
the  "gray  goose  quill,"  that  they 
should  be  guilty  of  such  moon-struck 
vagaries,  and  that  ive  should  be  forced 
to  suffer  for  their  doggerel  capers  with 
Luna !  Better  be  a  waiter  !  Yes, 
better  wait  till  the  crack  of  doom 
bursts  the  portals  of  all  time,  before 
manufacturing  such  infernal  machines 
of  verbiage  to  be  hurled  among  the 
innocent  crowd  of  press  devotees,  who 
will  submit  to  the  terror  of  any  assas- 
sination, so  long  as  it  be  levelled 
against  good  English  and  sound  sense. 
When  will  the  world  learn  that  enal- 
lage  is  not  solecism,  and  that  a  being 
made  in  the  image  of  the  Most  High 
need  not  forego  his  normal  functions 
and  antic  in  a  cap  and  bells  to  be  a 
composer  of  verse,  even  for  the  local 
press  ! 

Edgar  Fawcett  is  right  when  he  says 
that  "  Poetry  is  life,  as  all  literature  is 
life,"  and  life  can  no  more  be  original 
than  its  literature,  nor  its  literature 
than  the  highest  product  of  the  liter- 
ary function,  viz.,  poesy.  To  make 
all  literature,  and  especially  poetry, 
original,  we  must  first  convert  the 
world  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  invert 
the  order  of  the  spheres.  Then,  in- 
deed, would  lunacy  be  both  desirable 
and  commendable,  and  the  "  Queen 
of  Sheba  "  might  reign  indeed. 

During   the    so-called  Dark  Ages, 


poetry  perished — or  was  not  the  Dark 
Age  the  natural  sequel  to  the  death  of 
poetic  art  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was 
not  til)  Dante  had  attuned  the  strings 
of  his  lyre,  that  the  angel  voices  of 
civilization  and  progress  were  heard 
once  more  in  the  marts  of  bigotry, 
intolerance  and  ignorance. 

When  men  become  selfish,  corrupt, 
earthly;  when  they  deify  the  body  at 
the  expense  of  the  intellect,  and  in- 
augurate an  era  of  self-indulgence  and 
contempt  for  alien  rights;  then  must 
the  thoughtful  cast  about  for  a  reason 
for  this  seeming  abnormal  state  of 
affairs.  Is  it  not  partly  because  true 
literary,  the  true  poetic  spirit,  is  per- 
ishing, and  a  pretender,  the  despot  of 
materialism,  the  anarchist  of  culture, 
has  usurped  its  office?  When  men, 
the  products  of  an  invisible  and  in- 
comprehensible creative  fiat,  teach 
their  fellow-men  that  all  below  is 
wrong  ;  that  in  an  age  of  tolerance 
like  the  present  to  be  satisfied  with 
one's  lot  is  contemptible,  and  that  to 
be  resigned  is  lo  be  pusillanimous ; 
that  true  reform  is  dynamite  and  the 
true  reformer — the  Nihilist  and  Level- 
ler; that  rebellion  and  outrage  are 
legitimate  weapons  with  which  to 
meet  and  oust  law  and  order  ;  that 
the  gallows  is  a  reputable  platform  on 
which  "  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil ;" 
and  that  the  murderer's  grave  is  the 
paradisiacal  spot  into  which  should 
be  showered  the  roses  of  a  never- 
fadmg  notoriety,  then,  indeed,  is  there 
a  sad  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the 
decay  of  ideality,  and  the  exile  of  the 
ambassador  of  the  ideal — the  poet — 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  faults  and 
vagaries — and  he  is  but  human — is  at 
least  the  accredited  minister  of  hon- 
our, loyalty,  patriotism  and  faith  ; 
honour  to  the  name  of  Truth,  loyalty 
to  the  institutions  of  his  craft,  patriot- 
ism to  the  sovereignty  of  mind,  and 
faith  in  all  that  is  highest  and  all  that 
is  most  excellent  in  the  objective  and 
j   subjective  spheres. 
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Says  Emerson,  "The  poet  is  the 
sayer,  the  namer,  and  represents 
beauty.  He  is  a  sovereign,  and 
stands  on  the  centre.  For  the  world 
is  not  painted,  or  adorned,  but  is 
from  the  beginning  beautiful ;  and 
God  has  not  made  some  beautiful 
things,  but  Beauty  is  the  creator  of  the 
universe.  Therefore  the  poet  is  not 
any  permissive  potentate,  but  is  em- 
peror in  his  own  right."  This  is  but 
another  rendering  of  the  "  unacknow- 
ledged legislators "  of  Shelley.  If, 
then,  the  opinions  of  two  such  literary 
sovereigns  be  worth  anything,  as  sure- 
ly they  are,  not  till  poetry  bt.  once 
more  established  upon  a  true  basis, 
that  of  the  beautiful,  not  till  life  be 
sifted  of  some  of  the  sordid  chaff  of 
hypocrisy  and  cant,  and  vain  striv- 
ings after  an  artificial  and  altogether 
unattainable  originality,  not  till  the 
poet  be  crowned  anew,  shall  the  world 
once  more  be  loyal  to  the  Divine,  for 
the  poet,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sovereign 
by  divine  right,  or  amenable  to  righte- 
ous law,  for  as  legislator,  the  poet, 
by  the  same  right,  is  also  supreme. 

All  words,  words,  words,  carps  some 
one,  not,  perhaps,  gifted  happily  in 
that  direction  himself  Yes,  brother 
captious  of  the  inferior  soul,  but  not 
the  words  of  the  French  cynic, 
"  given  to  conceal  our  thoughts,"  nor 
yet  the  bitter,  taunting  "  words,  words, 
words'"  of  the  transfigured  Hamlet, 
but  words  winged  for  nobler  flight  and 
a  stronger  purpose,  words  set  adrift 
like  carrier  doves  to  bear  their  mes- 
sage home  to  anxious  hearts  waiting 
by  thresholds  that  actuality  and  mam- 
mon would  rob  of  their  rightful  dower, 
the  fadeless  beauty  of  the  instinct  of 
sentiment. 

The  poet  may  be  transcendental, 
nevertheless  he  is  spiritually  true,  and 
transcendentalism  is  at  least  better 
than  brute  materialism;  for,  on  the 
one  side,  that  may  point  to  a  consol- 
ing faith  and  a  possible  fulfilment,  but 
this  holds  out  the  skinny  finger  of  deri- 


sion at  a  certain  grave,  and,  as  has 
only  too  lately  been  attested,  a  felon's 
rope,  whereby  to  bridge  the  gulf  yawn- 
ing between  temporal  anarchy  and 
everlasting  annihilation.  The  one 
may  be  superstition,  companioned  by 
the  shadow  of  hope,  the  other  is  a 
grosser  myth,  of  a  more  debasing  kind, 
and  its  attendant  is  a  skeleton,  a  curse 
— the  nightmare  offspring  of  ignor- 
ance, greed  and  unlicensed,  lawless  fan- 
aticism. Whatever  maybe  thought  and 
argued  to  the  contrary,  the  decline  of 
a  high  poetic  standard  is  contempo- 
raneous with  the  decline  of  a  high, 
national  spirit.  And  it  must  be  so; 
for  if  the  poet  be  the  interpreter  of 
Nature,  when  the  poet  dies,  the  voice 
of  Nature  is  hushed  or  discordant, 
she  must  be  in  mourning  for  her  dar- 
ling. Grief,  even  individual,  earthly 
grief,  has  a  tendency  to  stultify  intel- 
lect, arrest  action  and  paralyse  effort, 
what,  therefore,  must  be  the  result  of 
the  i\fiiversal  mourning  of  Nature  for 
her  lost  heir,  in  whom  she  hoped  to 
bequeath  to  posterity  her  most  charm- 
ing attributes  and  lovable  traits  ?  A 
Cimmerian  night  of  woe,  in  which 
the  gruesome  accents  of  despair  will 
alone  be  heard.  The  Rachel  of 
poesy  weeping  for  her  children,  refus- 
ing to  be  comforted. 

And  as  to  this  rage  for  the  original 
and  the  singular  and  the  new — if 
Chaucer,  according  to  Lowell,  began 
as  an  imitator ;  if,  in  the  words  of 
Mathews,  "  Gray  cribbed  from  Pope, 
Pope  from  Dryden,  Dryden  from 
Milton,  Milton  from  the  Elizabethan 
classics,  these  from  the  Latin  poets, 
the  Latin  from  the  Greek,  and  so  on 
till  we  come  to  the  original  Prome- 
theus who  stole  the  fire  direct  from 
heaven ;  "  if,  to  quote  Lowell  again, 
"  It  is  not  the  finding  of  a  thing,  but 
the  making  something  out  of  it  after 
it  is  found  that  is  of  consequence," 
then  by  all  means  let  us  too  take  a 
lesson  from  the  past,  and  be  proud  to 
be  found  in  the  company  of  such  illus- 
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tn.  .^gle  for  e)^ts.  Let  us  renounce 
the  f  ^rvive  dcrinal,  and  be  satisfied 
with  tht  compe^ls  at  hand.  Let  us 
not  wait  do  notif,  or  pray  too  earnestly 
for  the  in.we  cion  of  originahty,  lest 
we  also  prod'u'^in  ^  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster, endowed  with  all  the  elements  of 


vitality  but  the  soul-spark,  the  essence 
of  the  immortal  genius  ;  a  cold  corpse 
fashioned  from  the  clay  of  an  uncon- 
genial clime,  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
animate  with  a  spirit  of  its  own,  and 
that  cannot  be  made  to  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  another. 


THEOLOGY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY    \V.    D.    LESUEUR.    OTTAWA. 


IT  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the 
question  of  Bible  teaching  in  the 
Public  Schools  to  find  so  competent 
a  writer  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macdonnell 
coming  forward  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion.  The  reverend  gentleman 
finds  matter  for  criticism  in  my  "Open 
Letter  to  the  Public  and  High  School 
Teachers  of  Ontario,"  published  in 
the  December  number  of  this  maga- 
zine ;  and,  as  he  seems  to  call  upon 
me  for  a  further  defence  of  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  responding  to  the  challenge  of 
so  courteous  and  reasonable — let  me 
add  so  liberal — an  opponent. 

Let  us  see  what  it  is  we  want  to 
know.  We  want  to  know,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  whether  in  a  country  like 
Canada,  in  which  there  is  no  State 
Church,  and,  professedly,  no  State 
recognition  of  any  particular  theology, 
the  Bible  should  be  used  in  the 
schools  with  a  warrant  from  the  State 
that  it  is  the  Word  of  God.  That  is 
the  only  question  that  I  have  set  my- 
self to  discuss.  To  the  use  of  the 
Bible  as  a  text  book  merely,  on  a  par 
with  other  text  books,  and  subject  to 
the  same  free  handling  as  other  text 
books,  I  have  never  objected,  nor  had 
occasion  to  object,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  no  one  has  ever  proposed 
such  a  use  of  it.  Those  who  demand 
its  use  in  the  schools  demand  that  it 
shall  be  used  as  the  Word  of  God,  and 


in  no  other  character.  But  how  is  its 
use  in  that  character  exclusively  to  be 
secured  ?  By  making  it  compulsory 
upon  teachers  to  introduce  it  to  their 
scholars  in  that  character,  and  punish- 
ing those  teachers  who  present  it  in 
any  other  light.  Therefore,  I  say  the 
question  is  whether  the  State  should 
enjoin  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools  and  authoritatively  declare  it 
to  be  the  Word  of  God.  I  have  tried 
to  show  cause  why  the  State  should 
not  do  this.  I  have  impugned  the 
competency  of  the  State  to  decide 
any  such  question.  I  have  maintained 
that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  State 
— under  our  system  of  government  at 
least — to  decide  such  questions.  The 
case  is  different  where  there  is  a  State 
Church  acting  as  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  government.  In  that  case  the 
secular  power  can  refer  to  the  spiri- 
tual authorities  all  questions  of  ortlio- 
doxy  and  heterodoxy,  and  can  pro- 
ceed to  visit  with  condign  punish- 
ment all  heretical  persons,  and,  in  a 
general  way,  give  effect  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Church  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters. But  here  we  have  no  established 
spiritual  authority  to  refer  to.  If  Mr. 
Mowat  wants  guidance  upon  a  point 
of  law  he  can  consult  himself  as 
Attorney-fieneral ;  but  if  he  wants 
guidance  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  there  is  no  one  officially 
(jualified  and  authorized  to  advise 
him.     Now  it  docs  seem  to  me  that  I 
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have  not  been  fairly  met  upon  this 
point.  No  one  has  ever  told  me  by 
what  authority,  or  by  virtue  of  what 
illumination,  the  State  in  this  Prov- 
ince is  able  to  certify  that  the  Bible 
which  it  prescribes  for  use  in  the 
Public  Schools  is  the  Word  of  God. 
One  of  my  former  opponents  said  he 
did  not  wish  the  State  to  certify  or 
dogmatically  assert  any  such  thing. 
But  if  the  State  does  not  do  it  then 
we  have  this  situation  :  Every  teacher 
may  present  his  own  view  of  the  Bible 
to  his  scholars,  and  may,  if  he  likes, 
express  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  purely 
human  work  and  one  abounding  in 
errors.  If  a  teacher  who  advanced 
these  views  would  be  liable  to  lose 
his  place,  then  we  have  the  flagrant 
injustice  of  a  certain  standard  of 
opinion  being  tacitly  set  up  which  the 
authorities  have  not  the  courage 
openly  to  proclaim.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  people  generally  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  I 
ask,  as  I  have  asked  before,  should 
the  vox  popidi  be  decisive  in  a  ques- 
tion of  this  nature  ?  If  the  vox  popidi 
undertakes  to  decide  questions  of 
science  and  criticism,  and  not  only  to 
prescribe  text  books  for  the  schools, 
but  to  prescribe  the  opinions  that 
teachers  are  to  hold  in  regard  to  those 
text  books,  our  educational  system 
will  soon  be  in  a  queer  shape.  See- 
ing that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macdonnell 
has  apparently  been  following  this 
discussion,  as  conducted  elsewhere, 
with  some  interest,  I  am  really  sorry 
he  has  not  done  more  to  help  me  out 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  he  has 
seen  me  labouring  as  to  the  right  and 
the  ability  of  the  State  to  certify  that 
the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  so  as 
to  secure  that  it  shall  be  consistently 
treated  as  such  in  the  schools.  I 
know  that  there  are  thousands  who 
will  see  nothing  in  this,  but  I  write 
not  for  people  who  are  incapable  of 
reflection,  but  for  those  who  are  ac- 
customed  to    think,   and   who   know 


what  it  is  to  think  candidly ;  dd  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  man  a?  once 
candid  and  intelligent  will  say  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  vvhatever  in  the 
case  as  I  present  it. 

My  able  opponent  assumes  that  I 
object  to  all  religious  teaching  in  the 
schools,  and  he  joins  issue  with  me, 
therefore,  upon  that  point.  He  says, 
in  an  eloquent  passage,  that  "  the 
best  moral  results  cannot  be  attained 
without  the  distinct  recognition  of 
the  living  God,  in  Whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  without 
Whom  not  a  sparrow  shall  fall  to  the 
ground,  .  .  .  Who  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,"  etc.  This  language  comes  home 
to  us,  doubtless,  with  all  the  force  of 
long  familiarity  and  of  many  blended 
associations  ;  but  when  we  come  to 
consider  it  calmly  and  dispassionately 
as  the  language  in  which  teachers  are 
to  address  their  pupils  in  our  Public 
Schools,  does  it  seem  altogether  suit- 
able? It  is  certainly  the  language  of 
sentiment,  of  emotion,  but  is  it  lan- 
guage that  represents  demonstrable 
truth  ?  What  we  knoio  about  spar- 
rows and  many  other  tribes  of  ani- 
mals— not  excluding  man — is  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  die  from  time 
to  time  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  cold  and  starvation.  It 
may  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  some 
minds  to  picture  to  themselves  an 
Infinite  Father  quiescently  surveying 
the  horrors  of  an  Irish,  an  Indian,  or 
a  Chinese  famine;  and,  if  so,  I  should 
be  the  last  to  wish  to  deprive  them  of 
such  a  satisfaction.  I  only  think  that, 
before  we  expatiate  upon  God's  care 
for  sparrows,  the  great  facts  and  laws 
of  animal  life  should  be  faithfully 
presented  ;  otherwise  there  may  be  a 
shock  to  faith  when,  at  a  later 
period,  those  facts  and  laws  become 
known.  The  study  of  nature  reveals 
no  special  care  for  sparrows  any  more 
than  for  sparrow-hawks.  It  shows  us 
that    there    is    no    cessation    in    the 
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struggle  for  existence,  and  that  those 
who  survive  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
weaker  competitors.  To  speak  can- 
didly, I  do  not  see  how,  in  teaching 
•children,  we  can  make  anything  of 
the  conception  of  the  Divine  interest 
in  sparrows  unless  we  make  our  ap- 
peal conclusively  to  emotion,  and  dis- 
courage to  the  utmost  all  reflection 
upon  the  facts  of  the  case.  Then 
with  regard  to  God  giving  his  Son,  I 
would  ask  with  all  seriousness  to  what 
order  of  truths  this  belongs  ?  Is  it  a 
truth  of  history  ?  If  so,  what  degree 
of  certainty  attaches  to  it  as  such  ? 
Is  it  as  certain  as  that  Cccsar  was 
assassinated,  or  that  Alexander  over- 
threw the  Persian  Empire  ?  Suppos- 
ing it  to  be  a  tolerably  well  attested 
fact  of  history,  what  blame  will  be  in- 
curred by  one  who,  being  a  little  more 
exacting  on  the  score  of  evidence  than 
the  majority  of  people,  finds  himself 
unable  to  believe  it  on  the  evidence 
offered  ?  The  Rev.  Mr.  Macdonnell 
says  that  the  teacher  who  ignores  this 
truth  in  his  teaching  "makes  a  griev- 
ous mistake."  If  the  teacher  is  to 
teach  it,  how  are  the  scholars  to  re- 
ceive it  ?  In  silence  and  submission 
or  in  a  spirit  of  reflection  and  enquiry  ? 
Will  the  teacher  be  prepared  to  ex- 
plain just  what  believing  on  the  Son 
means,  and  how  such  belief  saves 
people  from  perishing,  and  what  per- 
ishing means,  and  what  eternal  life 
means  ?  I  do  not  see  why  a  thought- 
ful pupil  should  not  be  at  liberty  to 
ask,  in  a  respectful  manner,  any  ques- 
tions whatever  bearing  on  the  subject ; 
nor  do  I  see  why,  in  the  event  of  his 
asking  such  questions,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  any  an- 
swers that  did  not  come  home  to  his 
intelligence.  If  the  teacher  were  ex- 
plaining the  movements  of  the  earth, 
a  scholar  would  be  highly  approved 
for  showing  his  interest  in  the  subject 
by  asking  questions.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, is  more  helpful  to  a  teacher 
who  has  any  real  knowledge  to  con- 


vey to  his  scholars  than  to  have  ques- 
tions asked  in  regard  to  those  points 
which  his  explanations  have  not  made 
quite  clear.  Why  should  it  be  other- 
wise in  the  case  supposed  ?  But  if 
we  imagine  a  conversation  opened 
such  as  continually  takes  place  in 
school  upon  other  topics  of  study, 
what  view  of  "  belief  on  the  Son  "  is 
the  teacher  going  to  take  ?  To  be- 
lieve ofi  a  person  is  not  a  usual  phrase 
in  English  outside  of  the  Bible,  and 
a  teacher  might  be  asked  in  the  first 
place  to  explain  the  use  of  the  pre- 
position. This  point  passed,  there 
would  be  the  much  more  important 
one  as  to  whether  belief  on  the  Son 
meant  acceptance  of  his  teaching  or 
faith  in  "the  Atonement."  To  many 
good  Christians  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  as  generally  presented  in 
past  times,  is  highly  repugnant.  They 
would  not  wish  their  children  taught 
that,  because  Jesus  bore  a  certain 
weight  of  anguish,  physical  and  men- 
tal, God  the  Father  was  able  to  see 
his  way  to  forgiving  his  earthly  chil- 
dren their  sins  against  His  law.  Some 
of  my  readers  will  remember  the 
strong  language  of  reprobation  ap- 
plied by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  to 
this  theory,  which,  however,  is  still 
largely  entertained  in  the  Christian 
world.  Mr.  Moody  is  a  teacher  very 
highly  thought  of  by  the  Christian 
millions.  He  has  given  his  views  of 
faith  on  Christ  in  his  famous  sermon 
on  "The  Blood,"  and  I  don't  think 
he  would  give  a  rush  for  faith  that 
merely  meant  acceptance  of,  and  de- 
votion to,  a  certain  type  of  character. 
Let  us,  therefore,  understand  one  an- 
other. When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macdon- 
nell says  that  the  teacher  makes  a 
grievous  mistake  who  in  the  moral 
training  of  children  ignores  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ,  does  he  want  the  teacher  to 
take  his  stand  with  Mr.  Moody  on 
"  the  blood,"  or  has  he  a  different 
idea  in  view?     I  think  I   am  entitled 
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to  ask  this  question  and  expect  an 
answer,  for  surely  the  expressions 
"belief  on  the  Son,"  "salvation  by 
faith,"  do  not  explain  themselves. 

I  know  that  faith  in  incantations  is 
not  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
I  quite  believe  that  there  are  some, 
perhaps  many,  who  simply  want  the 
teacher  to  utter  some  pious  words  at 
the  opening  of  the  school,  leaving  the 
scholars  to  take  them — so  far  as  they 
listen  at  all — in  whatever  conventional 
sense  they  may  be  accustomed  to 
apply  to  them.  It  is  quite  needless 
to  say  that  I  do  not  place  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Macdonnell  in  this  class.  He 
shows  that  he  does  not  belong  to  it 
by  specifying  the  particular  views  he 
wishes  to  have  brought  forward  in  the 
schools,  and  I  am  sure  h;  will  go 
further  and  tell  us  how  he  would  have 
some  of  these  views  developed  and 
illustrated.  The  effects,  I  may  re- 
mark, of  the  incantation  plan  are 
visible  on  every  hand — -visible  in  the 
shocking  ignorance  of  Biblical  phrase- 
ology, Biblical  history,  Biblical  every- 
thing on  the  part  of  people  who  hear 
the  Bible  read,  if  not  daily,  at  least 
once  or  twice  a  week  their  lives 
through.  To  my  mind  it  is  little 
short  of  miraculous  how  amazingly 
small  a  tincture  of  Biblical  knowledge 
is  to-day  possessed  by  thousands  who, 
if  they  followed  with  the  least  shade 
of  interest  the  Bible  readings  given  in 
their  hearing,  would  necessarily  have 
a  most  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  sacred  writings.  My  critic  him- 
self speaks  of  "  the  ignorance  of  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  which  is  now  so 
lamentable."  He  might  have  said 
"phenomenal"  as  well  as  "lament- 
able," for  it  is  phenomenal ;  and  the 
only  explanation  I  can  offer  is  that  to 
a  vast  number  of  people,  old  and 
young,  Bible  readings  are  regarded  as 
mere  incantations — the  utterance  of 
words  which,  by  some  intrinsic  virtue 
quite  independent  of  their  meaning, 
are  expected   to   work  good   results, 


and  the  mere  listening  to  which — 
quite  independently  of  any  effort  to 
catch  the  sense — is  in  itself  a  meri- 
torious act.  I  have  thought  of  the 
matter  a  good  deal,  and  I  know  of  no 
theory  except  the  incantation  theory 
that  will  explain  the  facts. 

I  note  with  much  pleasure  the  lib- 
eral stand  taken  by  my  critic  upon 
one  or  two  points  raised  in  my  "  Open 
Letter."  He  sees  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  same  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  we  give  in  regard  to  Homer 
should  not  be  given  in  regard  to  the 
Bible — "  why  an  intelligent  child 
(query,  not  the  average  ones)  should 
not  be  told  that  there  is  uncertainty 
as  to  the  authorship  of  some  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  different 
opinions  as  to  the  dates  at  which 
some  of  them  were  composed."  "We 
need  have  no  fear,"  he  proceeds,  "  as- 
to  all  the  facts  that  have  been  ascer- 
tained about  the  Bible  being  made 
known."  But  how  about  the  facts 
that  have  not  been  "  ascertained  ?  " 
Are  they  to  be  taught  or  must  teach- 
ers confine  themselves  rigorously  ta 
such  facts  as  have  been  conclusively 
established.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Macdon- 
nell puts  in  a  caution  against  troubl- 
ing the  minds  of  the  children  with 
"  the  unverified  theories  and  specula- 
tions of  clever  men,  or  about  uncon- 
firmed suspicions  or  assertions  of  in- 
accuracy on  the  part  of  Biblical  writ- 
ers as  to  matters  of  science  or  his- 
tory." This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,, 
but  how  about  unverified  theories 
that  have  become  incorporated  with 
current  beliefs.  Will  Mr.  Macdonnell 
say  there  are  none  such  ?  I  do  not 
believe  he  will.  How  then,  I  ask,  in 
regard  to  such  unverified  matters? 
How  about  "  unconfirmed  assertions," 
not  of  inaccuracy,  but  of  accuracy,  on 
the  part  of  the  authors  of  the  books 
of  Scripture.  Is  the  rule  to  be  that 
whatever  antiquity,  greedy  of  marvels 
and  destitute  of  all  canons  of  scien- 
tific criticism,  has  handed  down  to  us 
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is  to  be  believed,  unless  some  one  can 
bring  forward  absolute  evidence  of  its 
falsity  in  a  given  case  ? 

Creditur  olim, 
Velifactus  Athos  et  quidquid  Grsecia  mendax, 
Audet  in  historia. 

If  the  same  easy  faith  is  to  be  given 
to  every  statement  of  Scripture,  while 
the  theories  and  statements  of  "clever 
men "  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
severest  examination  and  only  ac- 
cepted, if  at  all,  when  the  evidence 
in  their  favour  is  overwhelming,  it  is 
to  be  that  the  historic  sense  of  our 
school  children  will  be  developed  in 
a  very  one-sided  manner. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  to 
deal  with  a  candid  opponent.  Had 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Macdonell  not  been  a 
candid  man,  and  a  brave  man  too,  he 
would  not  have  admitted,  as  frankly 
as  he  has  done,  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment that  many  persons  have  little 
idea  how  repugnant  much  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  is  to  the  instinc- 
tive morality  of  children.  The  ex- 
planation he  gives  of  the  fact  has  the 
merit  of  familiarity,  but  I  fail  to  see 
that  it  has  any  other.  Christ  himself, 
he  observes,  has  told  us  that  many 
things  were  suffered  in  earlier  times 
on  account  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts.  Alas,  alas,  that  won't  do.  It 
is  not  the  hardness  of  mai's  hearts 
that  troubles  us  in  the  Bible  history ; 
it  is  the  distinct  attribution  to  the 
Deity  of  the  worst  deeds  that  the 
book  records.  Who  hardened  Pha- 
raoh's heart  ?  What  had  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts  to  do  with  the 
punishment  inflicted  at  an  earlier 
period  upon  the  unfortunate  Egyp- 
tians on  account  of  an  act  into  which 
their  king  was  directly  led  by  the  du- 
plicity and  cowardice  of  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful?  What  had  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts  to  do  with  the 
smiling  to  death  of  well-meaning 
Uzzah  ?  What  had  the  hardness  of 
men's  hearts  to  do  with  the  express 
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commands  given  by  Jehovah  to  the 
Israelites  to  wage  a  war  of  utter  ex- 
termination against  the  unhappy  in- 
habitants of  Palestine?  When  Saul 
was  not  hard-hearted  enough  to  cut 
the  trembling  Agag  down  in  the  place 
where  he  stood,  who  was  it  that 
rushed  forward  and  hewed  the  wret- 
ched captive  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord  in  Gilgal  ?  It  was  Samuel  the 
priest  of  the  Lord  and  the  utterer  of 
His  Counsel.  What  had  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts  to  do  with  the 
slaughter  of  some  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  King  David's  subjects  for 
the  offence  committed  by  the  King 
in  numbering  the  people  ?  If  it  be 
said  that  God  was  not  the  author  of 
these  things,  but  that  the  hardness 
of  men's  hearts  was  such  that  they  re- 
quired to  have  these  deeds  of  cruelty 
and  caprice  attributed  to  their  God 
in  order  that  they  might  fear  Him  at 
all,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  how 
far  a  book  which  records  such  enor- 
mites  and  represents  God  as  having 
either  wrought  them  himself  or  en- 
joined them  on  others  is  profitable 
reading  for  the  children  of  to-day. 

There  is  another  point  of  view 
from  which  the  "  hardness  of  heart  " 
theory  will  not  work.  If  the  truer 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament  were 
not  applicable  to  the  ancient  Jews, 
how  i;  it  that  they  were  applicable  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  world  that  had 
had  no  such  special  enlightenment  or 
instruction  as  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
the  Jewish  race  ?  We  do  not  read 
that  Paul,  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ness of  heart  of  his  Ephesian  and 
Corinthian  converts,  was  compelled 
to  deliver  to  them  very  imperfect 
moral  precepts,  or  to  represent  God 
to  them  in  any  doubtful  not  to  say  re- 
pellent light.  Whence  or  how  had 
these  Gentile  "dogs,"  as  a  zealous 
Jew  would  have  called  them,  obtained 
a  preparation  of  heart  for  the  higher 
teachings  of  Christianity  ? 

The   Rev.   Mr.    Macdonell  is   i)er- 
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suaded  that  the  number  is  very  small 
of  those   who    would  object    to    the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools. 
Here  let  me  explain  : — To  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  and  to 
the  giving  of  moral  instruction  more 
or  less  founded  thereon,  I  would  per- 
sonally  make   but    slight    objection, 
were  it  not  for  the  domineering  and 
tyrannical  spirit  in  which  the  right  of 
the  majority  to    have   such   readings 
and  teachings   has  been  insisted  on 
by  some.     The  part  that  I  have  taken 
in  this  discussion  has  been  inspired 
not  by  hostility  to  the  Bible,  but  by 
hostility  to  tyranny  and  intolerance. 
I   feel  that   this  is  a  case  in   which 
the     minority     has    rignts     no    less 
sacred  than   those   of   the  majority  ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  right  I  cannot  con- 
cede that  the  majority  should  claim 
to  lay  hold  of  the  machinery  of  the 
State   for   the    propagation    of    their 
special  theological  views.    As  to  what 
proportion  of  the  Public  School  tea- 
chers hold  in  a  general  way  to  "  ad- 
vanced "  opinions,  I  can  perhaps  help 
the  Rev.  Mr.   Macdonell  to  an  esti- 
mate :  he  says  he  supposes  them  to 
be  extremely  few.     Eleven  years  ago 
there  was  formed  in  the  city  in  which 
I  reside  a  society  which  gave  itself 
the   name   of  the   "  Progressive  So- 
ciety."    It   was    formed   entirely   on 
free-thought   lines,    and   out   of    the 
dozen  at  the  most   of  persons  who 
constituted  the  original  membership 
four   were    Public    School     teachers. 
Two  ex-teachers  subsequently  joined 
and  are  still  on  the  roll  of  members. 
At  least  two  other  teachers  of  the  city 
have  expressed  themselves  to  me  as 
being   in    general   accord    with    the 
views  of  the  society,  and  not  long  ago 
I  received  a  letter  from  an  ex  teacher 
(High  School  master  I  think)  stating 
that  he  had  better  opportunities  than 
most  for  knowing  the  views   of  the 
teaching  body,  and  that  he  could  as- 
sure me  that,  in  the  present  contro- 
versy, a  very  large  proportion  of  them 


were  on  my  side.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Macdonell  says,  at  one  moment,  that 
perhaps  there  might  be  a  conscience 
clause  for  teachers  as  well  as  for 
scholars  ;  but  as  he  goes  on  at  once 
to  say  that  a  man  who  holds  non- 
Christian  opinions  cannot  reasonably 
hope  for  employment  as  a  teacher  in 
a  Christian  community,  it  is  a  little 
hard  to  know  just  what  he  means  on 
this  point. 

Let  me  first  answer  one  question 
put  by  my  respected  opponent,  and  I 
have    done.       He    wants    to    know 
whether  I  would  approve  of  any  re- 
ligious element  in  the  education  given 
in  the  Public   Schools.      My    answer 
shall  be  brief: — I  don't  believe  that 
one  human  being  can  instruct  another 
human  being  about  God.     The  man 
who  undertakes  to  demonstrate  God, 
in  any  sense  of  the  verb   "demon- 
strate," undertakes  more  than  he  can 
accomplish.     We  recognize    physical 
laws  as  operative  in  the  universe  of 
matter,  and  moral  laws  as  operative 
in  human  society ;  and  it  is  doubtless 
natural  to  the  great  majority  of  minds 
to  refer  such  laws   to   God  as  their 
author.     But  all  that  is  open  to  our 
study   is    the   orderly   succession    of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  universe.     In 
this  direction  we  can  make  unceasing 
progress  ;  and    my  idea   is    that    the 
most  religious  education  of  all  would 
be  one   in   which   a   constant   effort 
would  be  made  to  unfold  the  laws  of 
the  universe,   and  to   deduce  there- 
from   the    highest   lessons    they    are 
adapted  to  teach,  with  a  view  to  keep- 
ing aUve  and  vigorous  the  correspon- 
dence between  outward  law  and  in- 
ward   obligation.      Under    such    an 
education    I    believe    that    whatever 
thoughts  of  God  were  of  a  nature  to 
elevate  the  mind  and  purify  the  heart 
would   spontaneously    suggest   them- 
selves.    We  should  then  have  done 
with  incantations,  and  all  progress  in 
knowledge  would  be  progress  towards 
the  perfecting  of  human  nature. 
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BY    HOMER    B,    SPRAGUE. 


WE  are  met  at  the  outset  with  the 
inquiry,  What  is  Uterature? 
In  its  broadest  sense,  of  course,  it  in- 
cludes the  whole  body  of  written  and 
printed  matter.  We  soon  discover, 
however,  that  the  great  mass  of  such 
productions  has  no  claim  whatever 
■upon  our  attention.  A  dozen  topics 
every  hour,  a  thousand  every  month, 
a  million  every  age,  occupy  brief  at- 
tention, are  perhaps  of  temporary  im- 
portance, but  quickly  pass,  first  into 
insignificance  and  then  into  oblivion. 
We  enter  a  great  library.  With  pride 
at  the  accumulated  evidences  of  men- 
tal activity,  but  with  despair  at  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  an  attempt  to 
read  even  a  single  page  in  every  one 
of  the  volumes,  we  sigh  for  the  leis- 
ures of  Methusaleh,  that  we  might 
revel  in  these  riches.  We  promise 
ourselves  that  in  the  next,  the  immor- 
tal life,  we  shall  have  time  for  all ! 
But  the  moment  we  look  inside  the 
covers  of  most,  the  illusion  begins  to 
vanish.  Hardly  two  grains  of  wheat 
in  two  bushels  of  chaff!  Books  of 
pettiest  rhymes  and  blankest  verse, 
books  of  science  falsely  so  called,  of 
philosophies  long  since  dead,  forgot- 
ten subtleties  of  the  schoolmen, 
wranglings  of  nameless  politicians, 
barren  controversies  in  physics  and 
metaphysics ;  books  of  feeble  fiction, 
of  travels  in  which  the  travellers  saw 
nothing,  genealogies  of  kings  and 
horses,  unmeaning  statistics  piled 
mountain  high,  speeches  in  which 
nothing  was  said,  meditations  in  which 
nothing  was  thought— even  the  good 
books,  litigation,  navigation,  and  all 
the  others  that  end  in  -ation  ;  tribal 
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autonomy,  dismal  economy,  infant 
astronomy,  and  all  the  others  that  end 
in  -ononiy  ;  bibliography,  cosmogra- 
phy, geography,  stenography,  and  all 
the  others  that  end  in  -ography  ;  mys- 
ticism, asceticism,  Millerism,  Mor- 
monism,  transcendentalism,  and  all 
the  others  that  end  in  ism  ;  astrology, 
hippology,  phrenology,  necrology,  ec- 
clesiology,  demonology,  and  all  the 
others  that  end  in  -ology; — these  had 
their  day,  perhaps  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose, but  they  are  superseded,  the 
new  -ology,  -ism,  etc.,  expels  the  old, 
the  life  goes  out,  they  pass  over  to 
the  majority  in  the  catacombs  of  the 
great  library.  Some  Caliph  Omar 
makes  them  useful  in  after  ages  as 
kindling  wood,  with  the  remark  that 
if  they  reproduce  the  Koran,  they  are 
useless ;  if  they  antagonize  the  Koran, 
they  are  pernicious.  Or,  unearthed 
by  antiquaries  after  hundreds  of  years, 
the  fossil  may  catch  the  eye  of  an  oc- 
casional dry-as-dust  pedant,  or  mous- 
ing antiquary,  or  special  investigator  ; 
like  marks  in  desert  sand  or  on  a 
pebbly  beach,  that  tell  where  wind 
once  blew  or  water  flowed  ;  but  of  the 
half  million  books  in  a  great  library 
to-day,  not  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps 
not  one  in  a  thousand,  has  more 
nutriment  for  the  average  reader  than 
have  the  winds  and  the  clouds. 

The  reason  is,  they  take  no  hold  of 
man  as  man,  and  therefore  they  deal 
with  the  transient,  not  the  permanent, 
and  are  themselves  passing  phases, 
not  substantial  forms.  As  Milton  de- 
clared the  squabbles  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  to  be  of  no  more  value  to 
us  than  the  battles  of  kites  and  crows, 
we  may  for  our  present  i)urposcs  re- 
ject as  not  included  under  our  defini- 
tion four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out 
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of  every  five  hundred.  The  leading 
characteristic,  the  prime  quality  of 
literature,  in  the  restricted  sense,  in 
which  we  shall  use  the  term,  is  uni- 
versality. Such  quality,  for  example, 
is  possessed  by  Homer's  Odyssey, 
Dante's  Paradiso,  Shakespeare's  Tem- 
pest, Cervantes'  Don  Quixote.  Rooted 
and  grounded  in  human  nature,  the 
work  speaks  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart,  in  every  language  into  which 
it  may  be  translated,  and  to  all  men. 
In  a  familiar  old  ballad  there  is  a 
stanza  that  illustrates  this. 

0  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare, 
I'll  wreathe  a  garland  of  your  hair, 
Shall  bind  my  heart  forevermair. 

There  is  a  homely  poem  of  Burns, 
simple  even  to  childlikeness,  not  con- 
taining a  single  perfect  rhyme ;  yet 
while  love  and  beauty  and  death  last, 
it  can  never  grow  old.  I  quote  some 
of  the  familiar  lines. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  lock'd  embrace 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender, 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder — 
But  oh,  fell  Death's  untimely  frost 

That  nipt  my  Flower  sae  early  ! 
Now  green's  the  sod  and  cauld's  the  clay 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary. 

Oh,  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 

1  aft  ha'  kissed  sae  fondly. 

And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 
That  dwalt  on  me  sae  kindly ; 

And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 
The  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly; 

But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 
Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary  ! 

We  may  not  weep  with  a  distin- 
guished Massachusetts  scholar  every 
time  we  read  Homer's  Catalogue  of 
Ships  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
but  we  do  not  wonder  at  young 
Arthur  Stanley's  tears  in  translating 
to  Dr.  Arnold  another  passage  in  that 
poem,  and  surely  no  day  will  ever 
dawn  when  the  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache  will  fail  to  stir  tender 
emotion  and  stimulate  to  patriotic 
self-sacrifice. 


The  distinction  which  we  have  thus 
endeavoured  to  draw  between  the 
special  and  the  universal,  the  transient 
and  the  permanent,  in  answering  the 
question,  What  is  literature?  is  kin- 
dred if  not  quite  identical  with  that 
made  by  De  Quincey  between  what 
he  designates  as  "  the  literature  of 
knowledge  "  and  that  which  he  styles 
"the  literature  of  power.''  I  quote 
his  illustration.'*' 

"  What  do  you  learn  from  Paradise 
Lost  ?  Nothing  at  all.  What  do  you 
learn  from  a  cookery  book  ?  Some- 
thing new,  something  that  you  did 
not  know  before,  in  every  paragraph. 
But  would  you  therefore  put  the 
wretched  cookery  book  on  a  higher 
level  of  estimation  than  the  divine 
poem  ?  What  you  owe  to  Milton  is 
not  any  knowledge,  of  which  a  mil- 
lion separate  items  are  but  a  million 
of  advancing  steps  on  the  same  earth- 
ly level ;  what  you  owe  is  poiver,  that 
is,  exercise  and  expansion  to  your 
own  latent  capacity  of  sympathy  with 
the  infinite,  where  every  pulse  and 
each  separate  influx  is  a  step  upward 
— a  step  ascending  as  upon  a  Jacob's 
ladder  from  earth  to  mysterious  alti- 
tudes above  the  earth.  All  the  steps 
of  knowledge,  from  first  to  last,  carry 
you  further  on  the  same  plane,  but 
could  never  raise  you  one  foot  above 
your  ancient  level  of  earth  ;  whereas 
the  wexy  first  step  in  power  is  a  flight, 
is  an  ascending  into  another  element 
where  earth  is  forgotten.  .  .  .  The 
Principia  of  Newton  was  a  book  mili- 
tant on  earth  from  the  first.  In  all 
the  stages  of  its  progress  it  would  have 
to  fight  for  its  existence.  ...  As 
soon  as  La  Place,  or  anybody  else, 
builds  higher  upon  the  foundations 
laid  by  this  book,  effectually  he  throws 
it  out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  decay 
and  darkness ;  by  weapons  won  from 
this  book  he  superannuates  and  de- 
stroys this   book.      On    the    contrary 

*  Essay  on  Pope,  p.  152,  et  seq. 
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the  Iliad,  the  Prometheus  of  ^schy- 
lus,  the  Othello  or  King  Lear,  the 
Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  and  the  Paradise 
Lost,  are  not  militant  but  triumphant 
forever,  as  long  as  the  languages  exist 
in  which  they  speak  or  can  be  taught 
to  speak." 

The  question  might  here  be  asked. 
If  one  great  work  on  mathematics,  or 
on  other  technical  subject,  is  dis- 
placed by  a  better,  and  the  better  by 
a  better  still,  and  so  on  ;  as  the  steam 
engine  may  give  way  to  the  electric 
motor  and  be  at  last  forgotten  ;  why 
may  not  the  same  disuse  and  oblivion 
overtake  the  masterpieces  of  litera- 
ture ?  We  may  again  quote  :  "  One 
lovely  pastoral  valley  is  not  super- 
seded by  another,  nor  a  statue  of 
Praxiteles  by  a  statue  of  Michael 
Angelo.  .  .  .  Human  works  of 
immortal  beauty,  and  works  of  nature, 
in  one  respect  stand  on  the  same 
footing;  they  never  absolutely  repeat 
each  other;  never  approach  so  near 
as  not  to  differ ;  and  they  differ  not 
as  better  and  worse,  or  simply  by 
more  and  less ;  they  differ  by  unde- 
cipherable and  incommunicable  differ- 
ences that  cannot  be  caught  by  mimi- 
cries, nor  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of 
copies,  nor  become  ponderable  in  the 
scales  of  vulgar  comparison.  . 
All  the  literature  of  knowledge  builds 
only  ground  nests  that  are  swept 
away  by  flood,  or  confounded  by  the 
plough ;  but  the  literature  of  power 
builds  nests  in  aerial  altitudes  of 
temples  sacred  from  violation,  or  in 
forests  inaccessible  to  fraud.  This  is 
a  great  prerogative  of  the  poiver  litera- 
ture ;  and  it  is  a  greater  which  lies  in 
the  mode  of  its  influence.  The  knotv- 
Itdge  literature,  like  the  fashion  of  this 
world,  passeth  away.  An  encyclo- 
paedia is  its  abstract ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  it  may  be  taken  for  its  speak- 
ing symbol,  that  before  one  genera- 
tion lias  passed,  an  encyclopaedia  is 
superannuated,  for  it  speaks  through 
the  dead  memory  and  unimpassioned 


understanding."  The  makers  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  of  Apple- 
ton's  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  and 
of  Johnson's  Cyclopcedia,  are  driven 
to  issue  annual  supplements  and  fin- 
ally new  editions,  on  penalty  of  seeing 
those  works  growing  obsolete,  just  as 
Ray's  great  encyclopaedia  of  half  a 
century  ago  is  buried  in  dust  on  old 
bookshelves.  Their  usefulness  dies, 
and  can  have  no  revivification.  But 
not  so  with  the  great  works  that  in- 
spire, guide,  train  human  passion,  and 
kindle  and  sustain  lofty  sentiment. 

These  distinctions  are  vital.  "Know- 
ledge is  power "  says  the  proverb  ;  he 
who  knows  is  he  who  can  ;  even  ety- 
mology teaches  that.  Yes  ;  but  there 
are  degrees  and  kinds,  differing  im- 
measurably. We  are  not  speaking  of 
wage-earning  power,  or  bread-and- 
butter- producing  power,  but  soul 
power.  The  literature  that  merely 
gives  information  is  indeed  valuable 
so  far  as  it  lays  a  basis  of  things  need- 
ful to  be  known  in  order  to  keep 
these  bodies  safe  and  strong,  and 
furnishes  a  gymnastic  drill  to  make 
the  intellect  vigorous  and  keen ;  but 
as  food  for  the  soul  it  is  the  thinnest 
gruel.  The  pride,  the  processes,  and 
the  achievements  of  mere  intellect — 
these  change,  grow  old,  are  laid  at 
rest ;  but  the  heart  and  its  workings 
and  its  triumphs  live  forever.  "The 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ; 
the  things  which  are  unseen  are  eter- 
nal." Is  not  this  what  St.  Paul 
means?  "  Whether  there  be  prophe- 
cies, they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be 
tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether 
there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish 
away."  But  faith  abideth  ;  faith  that 
endures  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisi- 
ble ;  hope,  that  anchors  the  soul  in 
every  storm  to  the  moveless  throne ; 
and,  above  all,  charity,  or  heart's 
love,  that  is  yet  to  fill  the  universe 
with  joy. 

In  selecting  then  from  the  thousand 
immortal  books  among  five  hundred 
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thousand  dead  or  dying,  we  shall  not 
err  in  giving  prominence  to  those  that 
are  built  on  the  foundation  of  human 
passion,  appeal  to  human  sentiments, 
and  so  kindle  human  sympathy,  and 
in  using  all  else  mainly  as  helps  to 
these.  This  principle  of  choice  will 
vastly  reduce  the  number  to  be  read. 
Still  further  reduction  must  be 
made.  Let  it  be  by  a  vigorous  rejec- 
tion of  works  that  do  not  possess 
beauty  of  style  and  due  proportion  of 
parts.  .The  final  sifting  must  leave  us 
polite  literature  alone,  belles-lettres. 
Each  shall  be  a  model  of  excellence, 
worthy  to  be  reckoned  a  triumph  of 
art.  The  intrinsic  worth  must  be  em- 
bodied in  a  graceful  form. 

And  among  these,  for  there  may 
still  be  hundreds,  we  must  again 
select.  Life  is  too  short  and  too 
precious  to  permit  us  to  feed  the 
soul  on  any  but  the  most  nutritious 
diet. 

Who  shall  separate  for  us  the  little 
that  is  really  everlasting  from  the 
much  that  is  fleeting,  the  little  that  is 
really  universal  from  the  much  that  is 
partial,  the  little  that  is  supremely 
graceful  from  the  much  that  is  un- 
symmetrical  ?  Great  men  fail  us  here. 
The  best  critics  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  They  disagree,  or  are  even 
blind.  "There  is  something  touch- 
ing "  says  Emerson,  "  in  the  madness 
with  which  the  passing  age  mischooses 
the  object  on  which  all  candles  shine 
and  all  eyes  are  turned.  ...  A 
popular  player,  nobody  supposed  that 
Shakespeare  was  the  poet  of  the  hu- 
man race.  .  .  .  Bacon,  who  took 
the  inventory  of  the  human  under- 
standing for  his  time,  never  mentioned 
his  name.  .  .  .  If  it  need  wit  to 
know  wit,  according  to  the  proverb, 
Shakespeare's  time  should  be  capable 
of  recognizing  it.  .  .  .  Since  the 
constellation  of  great  men  who  ap- 
peared in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles, there  was  never  any  such  society  ; 
yet  their  genius   failed  them  to  find 


out  the   best  head   in   the  universe. 
The  poet's  mask  was   impenetrable. 
You  cannot  see  the  mountain  near.'"* 
Says  Mrs.  Browning  : — 

We'll  suppose 
Mount    Athos    carved,    as    Persian    Xerxes 

schemed, 
To  some  colossal  statue  of  a  man  . 
The  peasants  gathering  brushwood  in  his  ear, 
Had  guessed  as  little  of  any  human  form 
Up  there,  as  would  a  flock  of  browsing  goats. 
They'd  have,  in  fact,  to  travel  ten  miles  ofif 
Or  ere  the  giant  image  broke  on  them. 

Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia  Liter- 
aria,  declares,  in  regard  to  Words- 
worth's first  appearance  as  an  author, 
that  never  was  the  emergence  of  a 
great  genius  above  the  horizon  more 
manifest,  if  they  had  but  eyes  to  see. 
"This  will  never  do  !"  said  a  great 
critic,  of  Wordsworth's  first  attempts. 
"  The  poesy  of  this  young  lord  be- 
longs to  the  class  which  neither  gods 
nor  men  are  said  to  permit,"  said 
Lord  Jeffrey  of  Byron.  So  fared 
Coleridge  himself  at  first,  and  Shelley 
and  Collins  and  Gray  and  Browning 
at  the  hands  of  the  critics. 

The  difficulty  of  selection  of  the 
fittest  works  is  further  increased  by 
the  fact  that  some  are  in  the  border 
region  between  the  two  literatures  and 
partake  of  the  qualities  of  both. 
Lowell  speaks  of  "the  desolate  no- 
man's  land  of  a  religious  epic."  Para- 
dise Lost,  however,  and  perhaps  The 
Light  of  Asia,  should  their  phases  of 
religious  belief  turn  out  to  be  transi- 
ent,— limited,  say,  to  another  thou- 
sand years,— have  yet  in  them  so 
much  of  human  interest,  of  heroism, 
of  tenderness,  and  of  renunciation, 
appealing  to  universal  man,  by  Abdiel, 
by  Satan,  by  Siddartha,  and  by  the 
Messiah,  that  they  might  last  for 
many  ages,  though  the  special  the- 
ology of  Protestantism  or  Buddhism 
were  to  pass  away.  That  "  desolate 
no-man's  land,"  as  Lowell  terms  Para- 
dise Lost,  has  indeed  but  two  human 

*  Emerson's  Representative  Men. 
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inhabitants  ;  but  they  are  intensely 
human.  And  though  it  is  fanned  by 
the  breath  of  heaven  fresh-blowing, 
and  he  who  visits  it  looks  far  out  into 
the  ocean  of  eternity,  he  yet  con- 
verses with  angels  that  are  but  heroic 
men ;  and  inhaling,  in  the  company 
of  the  manliest  of  authors,  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  the  enchanted  land,  he 
finds  himself  stronger  for  everyday 
life  and  duty.  He  hears,  too,  as  in 
Prospero's  island,  a  music  as  yet  un- 
equalled in  grandeur,  a  sonorous 
melody,  which,  combined  with  loftiest 
imagery  and  tremendous  energy,  has 
given  to  our  language  the  word  Mil- 
tonic,  and  which  alone  would  insure 
the  poem  immortality. 

If  the  opinions  of  eminent  critics 
are  misleading,  much  more  untrust- 
worthy is  popular  favour.  Forty  edi- 
tions of  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy were  called  for  by  the  last  gene- 
ration ;  but  who  reads  it  now?  We 
must  wait  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
When  several  generations  and  a  thous- 
and critics  have  viewed  the  work,  not 
in  the  humid  and  many-coloured  rays 
of  passion  or  prejudice,  but  in  what 
Bacon  calls  "dry  light,"  and  have  set 
the  author's  statue  in  the  Pantheon, 
we  may  accept  the  apotheosis  at  last. 

This  test  excludes  the  works  of  all 
authors  now  living.  "  Let  no  man  be 
called  happy  till  his  death  ! "  A  truly 
great  author  is  not  in  haste  to  be  can- 
onized. "  I  can  wait  a  century  for  a 
reader,  since  God  has  waited  six 
thousand  years  for  an  observer,"  said 
the  greatest  of  astronomers.  Shake- 
speare betrays  no  derire  for  popularity. 
Milton  would  have  "  fit  audience, 
though  few."  Bacon  is  content  to 
leave  his  name  and  fame  till  "  some 
time  be  passed  over." 

Our  field  from  which  to  select  for 
study  is  thus  narrowed  to  choice  pro- 
ductions of  the  past.  But  the  num- 
ber of  these  is  still  too  great  for  any 
course  of  college  study.  Not  a  tenth 
can  be  thoroughly  treated  in  the  al- 


lotted time.     We  must  limit  ourselves 
still  more.     How? 

Here  we  are  aided  by  the  unani- 
mous voices  of  the  ages.  The  great 
masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
Florence  and  France  and  Spain  and 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  (may  I 
include  the  United  States?)  are  few. 
But  even  these  may  be  too  many. 
Which  shall  we  take,  and  which  leave  ? 
This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
question,  What  is  the  object  in  view 
in  the  study  of  literature  in  college, 
and  what  the  method  ? 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  answered 
that  the  end  is  the  same  as  in  all  high 
art,  moral  elevation  and  inspiration 
through  beauty  or  sublimity.  The 
selections  must  not  only  approach 
perfection  in  outward  form,  but  they 
must  be  types  of  inward  grace,  of 
purity,  and  of  power. 

But  where  shall  we  find  the  time 
in  the  already  crowded  curriculum? 
What  studies  shall  give  way  ? 

Relatively,  though  not  absolutely, 
too  much  has  been  made  in  school 
and  college  of  mere  intellectual  keen- 
ness and  activity.  Narrowness  and 
meanness  may  co  exist  with  mental 
sharpness  and  vigour,  as  in  Mephisto- 
pheles  and  the  devil.  Profound 
scientific  theories  may  make  one  acute, 
quick,  strong,  without  conducing  at 
all  to  mental  exaltation,  and  without 
any  suggestion  of  social  or  civil  duties. 
The  scientist  finds  law  everywhere, 
but  the  law-maker  nowhere.  Physi- 
cal science  is  having  a  poetic  revenge 
for  the  general  neglect  or  frequent 
scorn  she  has  sufTered  in  all  the  ages 
past.  It  is  her  day  of  trium])h  now. 
Her  stupendous  progress  stamps  the 
century.  But  shall  she  think  to  dom- 
inate the  whole  process  of  education? 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  danger  of 
excessive  specialization.  ITniversities 
cannot,  much  less  can  colleges,  make 
finished  chemists,  botanists,  engineers, 
zoologists,  nor  specialists  of  any  kind 
— but    men.     A    few    generali/.alions 
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are  possible,  a  little  outlining  of  the 
great  fields  may  be  given,  a  few  foun- 
dations laid,  some  methods  of  investi- 
gation shown,  students  may  be  told 
how  and  where  to  look.  Little  else 
in  science  can  be  done.  In  tlie  next 
place,  we  want  studies  that  bear  more 
directly  upon  the  moral  conduct  of 
life;  studies  that  touch  heart  and 
conscience ;  that  waken  sympathy 
and  kindle  imagination ;  studies  that 
recognize  the  visible  world  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  invisible,  a  changing  vest- 
ure veiling  the  unchanging  goodness 
and  loveliness  and  power.  Well  says 
the  Earth  Spirit  in  Faust, 


In  being's  flood,  in  action's  storm, 
I  walk  and  work,  abov-,  beneath, 
Work  and  weave  in  endless  motion — 
Birth  and  death,  an  infinite  ocean — 
A  seizing  and  giving  the  fire  of  the  living — 
'  Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  time  I  ply, 
And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thou  seest 
him  by. 

The  scientist  at  best  but  studies  gar- 
ments. We  want  to  know  the  weav- 
ers, to  know  man  and  to  know  God. 
"  I  would  rather,"  says  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, "  that  a  son  of  mine  believed  that 
the  sun  went  round  the  earth,  than 
that  he  should  be  entirely  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  beauty,  of  poetry, 
and  of  moral  truth." — Education, 


(  To  be  contimied. ) 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 

Special  Lesson  For  The  New  Year. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    RACE. 

To  read — i  Cor.  ix.  24-27. 

INTRODUCTION.  A  new  year 
— how  bright  it  seems — how  many 
such  have  we  seen?  Last  year,  with 
its  troubles,  cares,  sins — gone  beyond 
recall — this  year  stands  before  us  with 
its  hopes,  struggles,  joys,  and  sorrows. 
Is  like  a  blank  page  in  a  book — what 
will  be  written  on  it?  All  striving 
for  something — but  what?  To  get 
on  with  lessons  ?  To  get  more  money  ? 
To  succeed  in  life?  Quite  right  to 
try,  but  something  else  far  more  worth 
trying  for — viz.,  to  v/in  the  heavenly 
prize.  St.  Paul  compares  this  trying 
to  two  things  : — 

I.  The  Race.  Most  children  fond 
of  running  races — very  old  custom. 
Near  Corinth  a  great  race-course — 
people  from  all  over  Greece  came  to 
see  the  races,  running,  boxing,  etc. 
Prize  was  only  a  crown  of  laurel 
leaves — yet  thought  greatest  possible 
honour  to  win  this.  How  is  the 
Christian  race  //Zrthis?     (a)    Wants 


determination.  Determine  to  run — not 
keep  back  at  last  minute — determine 
to  win — to  reach  the  goal — receive  the 
prize.  Therefore  must  run  with  pati- 
ence. (Heb.  xii.  i.)  {b)  Wants  traifi- 
ing.  What  had  these  runners  to  be  ? 
(Verse  25.)  So  must  Christians  be 
teinperate,  sober,  honest,  virtuous. 
They  wanted  long  years  of  training — 
Christian's  whole  life  must  be  so. 
Then  best  to  begin  early — acquire 
good  habits — makes  much  easier  to 
persevere.  How  is  Christian  race  un- 
like this  ?  {a)  All  win.  In  other  races 
how  many  get  prize?  Others  come 
in  behind — have  gone  whole  course, 
but  receive  no  prize,  {b)  Lasting 
prize.  Crown  of  laurel  soon  fades 
— this  prize  never.  What  is  it  ?  A 
crown  of  glory — ie.,  a  home  in  heaven 
perfectly  holy,  happy,  joyful.  Saints 
and  angels  for  companions — above 
all,  presence  of  God.     (i  Pet.  i.  4.) 

IL  The  Boxing-ring.  (Read  verse 
26.)  Refers  to  another  kind  of  match, 
boxing  and  wrestling  —  carried  on 
with   strict   rules  —  if  these   broken, 
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■combatants  dismissed  with  disgrace. 
So  with  our  combat,  [a)  Real  enemies. 
{See  Eph.  vi.  12.)  St.  Paul  specially 
speaks  of  the  sins  of  the  body — often 
subject  to  temptation.  What  can  we 
do  ?  Keep  under  the  body — liter- 
ally '*  bruise  my  body."  No  victory 
possible  without  an  attack — therefore 
must  train  the  body,  not  pamper  it. 
Also  have  to  subdue  spirit.  All  have 
one  besetting  sin — what  is  it  ?  Envy, 
sloth,  pride,  temper?  Make  special 
effort  this  year  to  conquer  it  ?  Have 
•definite  aim  —  use  special  helps  — 
prayer,  reading  God's  Word,  com- 
munion with  God.  Look  to  Christ 
for  help — He  watches  each  effort, 
helps  each  struggle — rewards  everlast- 
ingly. Then  will  indeed  have  "  Happy 
New  Year." 


Note  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

NO.  9.     the  sermon  on  the  mount 

(II-)- 

To  read — St.  Matthew,  v.  13-30. 

I.  The  Christian's  Influence 
■{a)  To  preserve.  Compared  to  salt. 
What  are  its  qualities  ? 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  life. 

2.  It  preserves  from  coiruption,  e.g. 
the  sea. 

3.  Is  symbol  of  friendship.  (Num. 
xviii.  19.) 

But  if  lose  savour,  i.e.  goodness,  is 
not  good  for  salting— can  only  be 
thrown  away. 

So  Christians  must  by  holy  lives 
keep  world  from  corruption.  Ex- 
amples : — Little  maid  in  Naaman's 
family.  Daniel  and  friends  in  Baby- 
lon. Therefore,  take  care  not  lose 
purity  and  be  destroyed  like  Judas. 

{b)  To  guide.  Compared  to  light. 
Cities  often  built  on  hills,  e.g.  Jeru- 
salem.    Also  beacon  lights. 

So  too  candles  {i.e.  lamps),  made 
for  object  of  giving  light — not  to  be 
hid.  So  Christians  must  first  receive 
light,  i.e.   truth,  from  Father  of  lights 


(St.  James  i.  17),  then  show  it  to  all. 
Not  do  good  works  for  praise  of  men, 
but  for  glory  of  God. 

II.  The   Christian's  Law — gen- 
eral and  particular. 

(a)  General.  (17-20.)  Christ  as 
model  Man  came  to  fulfil  Law. 
Therefore  was  circumcised  (St.  Luke 
ii.  21) — presented  in  Temple  (St.  Luke 
ii.  22) — obedient  unto  death  (Phil.  ii. 
8) — fulfilled  prophecy  by  doing  all 
things  predicted,  e.g.  compare  Isaiah 
liii.  with  story  of  crucifixion.  All 
God's  Law  must  be  fulfilled  even  to 
jot  (smallest  letter)  and  tittle  (point  of 
a  letter).  Therefore  Christians  must 
strive  after  perfection  in  themselves 
and  others.  As  succeed  in  getting 
God's  laws  observed,  so  shall  have 
greatness  in  heaven. 

Righteousness  must  exceed  that  of 
Scribes.     Why  ? 

Theirs  was  mainly  words  without 
deeds.     (St.  Matt.  vii.  21.) 

Theirs  was  merely  formal.  (St. 
Matt.  XV.  8.) 

Done  for  praise  of  men.  (St. 
John  xii.  43.) 

{b)  Particular.  Law  ok  Murder, 
sixth  Commandment.  Forbade  out- 
ward act.  Christ,  new  Teacher,  shows 
Law  reaches  to  inward  thoughts. 
Steps  leading  to  murder — anger  with- 
out cause — hatred — malice  or  plotting 
evil — bitter  words — acts.  So  grada- 
tion of  punishment. 

The  judgment,  i.e.  local  court. 
The  council,  i.e.  Sanhedrim  of  sev- 
enty elders. 

Hell  fire — word  Gehenna  refers  to 
narrow  valley  south-west  of  Jerusalem, 
where  bodies  of  criminals  thrown. 

Duty  to  God — sacrifice  of  self,  but 
must  first  be  at  peace  with  man. 
(See  Ps.  xxvi.  6.)  So  in  Lord's 
prayer,  "forgive  us  as  we  forgive." 

Duty  to  man — peace.  Iklter  make 
friends  before  case  comes  to  law-courts. 
So  make  friends  with  God  and  await 
the  Great  Judgment  without  fear. 
(Ps.  ii.  12.) 
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Psalms  in  History. — The  Hu- 
guenots, before  the  battle  of  Cou- 
tras,  knelt  and  chanted  the  one 
hundred  and  eighteenth  Psalm,  "  O 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  he 
is  good  ;  because  his  mercy  en- 
dureth  forever."  Seeing  their  atti- 
tude of  supplication,  some  courtiers 
cried,  "  Behold,  the  cowards  are  al- 
ready begging  mercy?"  "No,"  an- 
swered an  old  officer,  who  knew  their 
way,  "you  may  expect  a  stern  fight 
from  the  men  who  sing  psalms  and 
pray." 

The  anecdote  illustrates  the  part 
the  Psalms  have  played  in  history, 
especially  in  the  throes  that  accom- 
panied the  Reformation.  The  forty- 
sixth  Psalm,  "  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,"  is  the  basis  of  the  battle- 
hymn  of  that  great  Revolution,  Lu- 
ther's "  A  strong  tower  is  our  God." 
The  sixty-eighth,  •'  Let  God  arise,  let 
his  enemies  be  scattered,"  was  known 
among  the  Huguenots  as  the  "  Song 
of  Battles."  Savonarola  chanted  it 
as  he  marched  to  the  most  precious 
pyre  ever  lighted  in  Florence.  After 
the  victory  of  Dunbar,  Cromwell  and 
his  army  sung  the  one  hundred  and 
seventeenth  Psalm,  "  O  praise  the 
Lord,  all  ye  nations  ;  praise  Him,  all 
ye  people."  No  man  knows  what  a 
great  part  the  Psalms  have  played  in 
the  lives  of  men.  These  poems, 
which  reflect  every  praiseworthy  emo- 
tion, have  associated  themselves,  like 
the  rain  and  the  sunlight,  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women 
and  children.  The  penitential  groan- 
ings  of  the  sixth  Psalm,  "  O  Lord,  re- 
buke me  not  in  thine  anger,"  have 
been  sobbed  out  by  Catherine  de 
Medici,  John  Calvin,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle.  It  might  be  properly  called  the 
•'  Universal  Psalm  of  the  Penitent." 

When  the  eloquent,  erratic  Edward 


Irving  was  dying,  he  gathered  up  his 
strength  and  chanted,  in  Hebrew,  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  the  Shepherd's 
Song.  "  Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil,"  whispered  Scot- 
land's greatest  metaphysician.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  then  breathed 
out  his  spirit.  The  parting  word  of 
Luther,  of  Knox,  of  John  Huss,  of 
Jerome  of  Prague,  and  of  countless 
martyrs  and  saints,  was  the  fifth  verse 
of  the  thirty-first  Psalm  :  "  Into  thine 
hand  I  commit  my  spirit."  The  nor- 
thernmost grave  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  near  Cape  Beechy,  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  covered  with  snow.  In 
it  is  buried  the  body  of  a  member  of 
the  Nares  expedition.  A  large  stone 
covers  the  dead,  and  on  a  copper 
tablet  at  the  head  is  engraved  a  part 
of  the  seventh  verse  of  the  fifty-first 
Psalm :  "  Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be 
whiter  than  snow." 

Never  was  a  "  A  Prayer  of  Moses, 
the  man  of  God,"  the  ninetieth 
Psalm,  read  amid  more  solemn  cir- 
cumstances than  on  the  occasion  of 
the  burial  of  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
accident  upon  the  Matterhorn  in  1865. 
Three  English  gentlemen  and  their 
Swiss  guide  lost  their  lives.  The  al- 
most formless  bodies  of  three  of  them 
were  found  on  the  glacier  below  the 
mountain,  and  on  one,  that  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Hudson,  was  found  his 
Prayer-book.  Taking  it  reverently  in 
his  hands,  a  clergyman,  present  with 
the  searching  party,  read  from  it  the 
ninetieth  Psalm.  The  mourners  stood 
around  the  grave  in  the  centre  of  a 
snow-field,  never  before  trodden  by 
man.  Above  was  the  frowning  moun- 
tain and  the  cloudless  sky.  Bronzed- 
faced  guides  and  sorrowful  friends 
leaned  on  their  alpenstocks,  while 
the   minister   read    the    Prayer-book 
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version  of  the  Psalm  :  "  Lord,  thou 
hast  been  our  refuge  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  Before  the  moun- 
tains were  brought  forth,  or  ever  the 
earth  and  the  world  were  made,  thou 
art  God  from  everlasting,  and  world 
without  end.  Thou  turnest  man  to 
destruction  ;  again  thou  sayest,  Come 
again,  ye  children  of  men." — Youth's 
Coinpa)iion. 

Childhood. — The  sympathy  with 
childhood  which  gives  its  colouring  to 
modern  literature  and  art,  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  utterances  which  have 
influenced  more  than  the  literature 
and  art  of  modern  Europe.  "  Ex- 
cept ye  become  as  little  children,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  was  a  perfectly  new  utter- 
ance to  the  world.  The  fresh  aspect 
under  which  all  weakness,  all  depend- 
ence, appeared  in  the  light  of  that 
teaching,  was  evidently  bewildering 
to  its  hearers ;  a  bewilderment  per- 
haps betrayed  in  some  confusion  of 
the  record  through  which  these  utter- 
ances reach  us.  The  greatest  of  the 
Apostles,  we  cannot  but  suspect, 
never  heard  of  the  words  having 
been  spoken;  his  own  saying,  "When 
I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things,"  though  not  a  contradiction  of 
them,  seems  to  us  not  a  natural  utter- 
ance from  one  who  remembered  them ; 
and  here,  we  fancy,  Paul  was  a  Greek. 
Indeed,  the  typical  significance  of 
this  stage  of  human  life  as  a  pattern 
of  the  human  attitude  and  a  clue  to 
the  whole  meaning  of  man's  sojourn 
in  this  world,  is  pregnant  with  a  wealth 
of  meanmg  that  could  only  be  un- 
folded in  long  ages,  and  exhibited  in 
the  whole  various  realms  of  human 
desire,  hope,  and  fear. 

Wonderful  is  the  power  of  child- 
hood. A  tiny  right  hand  steals  into 
our  palm,  while  the  left  is  clasped  in 
that  of  our  deadliest  foe,  or  an  alien- 
ated friend  more  remote  than  any  foe, 


and  instantly  we  feel  the  resentment, 
or  distaste,  or  bitter  indignation  thin 
away,  grow  transparent,  and  almost 
disappear.  Our  level  gaze  meets 
above  the  curly  head,  and  neither 
finds  nor  conveys  reproach  ;  we  be- 
come fellow-guardians  to  the  little  one 
whose  tottering  steps  regulate  both 
ours  and  those  of  the  person  who 
seemed  in  all  things  to  set  his  feet  to 
a  different  path  from  ours.  Let 
twenty  years  hurry  by,  and  the  child 
whose  infant  steps  we  guided  has  be- 
come a  mere  tedious  neighbour, 
powerless  to  stir  our  atmosphere,  or 
bring  one  waft  of  healing  power. 
For  a  year  or  two  in  this  pilgrimage 
of  ours,  the  most  commonplace,  the 
most  tiresome  of  us,  is  invested  with 
this  wonderful  capacity  ;  every  human 
being  has  once  upon  a  time  hushed 
enmities,  and  bridged  estrangement. 
We  have  all  possessed  unconsciously 
this  magic ;  with  the  consciousness 
of  its  possession,  its  spell  were  gone. 
Let  us  not  so  admire  children  that 
we  banish  childhood ;  the  child  is 
only  blessed  so  long  as  he  is  child- 
like. When  we  make  him  our  equal, 
we  drag  him  from  the  Eden  we  per- 
force quitted  long  ago,  to  which 
neither  he  nor  we  can  return. 
Wordsworth  might  well  have  ad- 
dressed some  lines  of  his  "  Ode " 
rather  to  the  parent  than  the  child, 
and  almost  all  parents  in  our  day 
would  do  well  so  to  read  them  : — 

Why  with  such  earnest  care  dost  thou  pro- 
voke 

The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke? 

Full   soon   his   soul    shall    have    its   earthly 
freight, 

And  custom  lie  upon  it  with  a  weight 

Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  ! 
— London  Spectator. 


Travelling  in  Central  Amkui- 
CA. — Thousands  of  ox-carts  are  slill 
employed  between  the  towns  of  Iss- 
parza    and   Alajeula,    the    termini    (jf 
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the  Costa  Rica  Railway,  carrying 
freight  over  the  mountain,  and  it 
usually  takes  a  week  for  them  to 
make  the  journey  of  thirty-five  miles, 
•often  longer,  for  on  religious  festivals, 
which  occur  with  suprising  frequency, 
all  the  transportation  business  is  sus- 
pended. A  traveller  who  intends  to 
take  a  steamer  at  Punta  Arenas  must 
send  his  baggage  on  a  week  in  ad- 
vance. He  leaves  the  train  at  Ala- 
juela,  mounts  a  mule,  rides  over  the 
mountain  to  the  town  of  Atenas, 
where  he  spends  the  night.  The 
next  morning  at  daybreak  he  resumes 
his  journey  and  rides  fifteen  miles  to 
San  Mateo,  breakfasts  at  eleven,  takes 
his  siesta  in  a  hammock  until  four 
or  five  in  the  afternoon,  then  mount- 
ing his  mule  again,  covers  the  ten 
miles  to  Esparza  by  sunset,  where  he 
-dines  and  spends  the  night,  usually 
remaining  there,  to  avoid  the  heat  at 
Punta  Arenas,  until  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  steamer  leaves;  and  then,  if 
the  ox-carts  have  come  with  his  bag- 
gage, makes  the  rest  of  his  trip  by 
rail. 

The  journey  is  not  an  unpleasant 
one.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  pic- 
turesque. The  roads  are  usually 
good,  except  in  the  dry  season,  when 
they  become  very  dusty,  and  after 
heavy  rains,  when  the  mud  is  deep. 
But  under  the  tropical  sun  and  in  the 
dry  ail  moisture  evaporates  rapidly, 
and  in  six  hours  after  a  rainfall  the 
roads  are  hard  and  good.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  his  trunks  will 
arrive  in  time  makes  the  inexperienced 
traveller  nervous.  The  Costa  Rican 
cartmen  are  the  most  irresponsible 
and'  indifferent  beings  on  earth.  They 
travel  in  long  caravans  or  processions, 
often  with  two  or  three  teams  in  a 
line.  When  one  chooses  to  stop,  or 
meets  with  an  accident,  all  the  rest 
waits  for  him  if  he  wastes  a  week. 
None  will  start  until  each  of  his  com- 
panions is  ready,  and  sometimes  the 
road  is  blocked  for  miles,   awaiting 


the  repair  of  some  damage.  The 
oxen  are  large  white  patient  beasts, 
and  are  yoked  by  the  horns,  and  not 
by  the  neck  as  in  modern  style,  lash- 
ings of  raw  cowhide  being  used  to 
make  them  fast.  They  wear  the 
yokes  continually.  The  union  is  as 
permanent  as  matrimony  in  a  land 
where  divorce  laws  are  unknown. 
The  cartmen  are  as  courteous  as  they 
are  indifferent.  They  always  lift  their 
hats  to  a  caballero  as  he  passes  them 
and  say,  "  May  the  Virgin  guard  you 
on  your  journey  ! "  Thousands  of 
dollars  in  gold  are  often  intrusted  to 
them,  and  never  was  a  penny  lost. 
A  banker  of  San  Jose  told  me  that 
he  usually  received  $30,000  m  coin 
each  week  during  coffee  season  by 
these  ox  carts,  and  considered  it  safer 
than  if  he  carried  it  himself,  although 
the  caravan  stands  in  the  open  air  by 
the  roadside  every  night.  Highway 
robbery  is  unknown,  and  the  cartmen 
with  their  wages  of  thirty  cents  a  day, 
would  not  know  what  use  to  make  of 
the  money  if  they  should  steal  it. 
Nevertheless  they  always  feel  at 
liberty  to  rob  the  traveller  of  the 
straps  on  his  trunks,  and  no  piece  of 
baggage  ever  arrives  at  its  destination 
so  protected  unless  the  strap  is  se- 
curely nailed  ;  and  then  it  is  usually 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  cartmen  as  re- 
venge for  being  deprived  of  what 
they  consider  their  perquisite. — W. 
E.  Curtis,  in  Harper  s  Magazine. 


The  Sovereign.  —  The  British 
sovereign,  or  pound  sterling,  is  a 
legal  tender  to  unlimited  amount, 
and  contains  113  grains  of  fine  gold, 
alloyed  with  two  grains  of  copper  to 
every  twenty-two  grains  fine.  Under 
the  act  of  18 16,  when  our  silver  stan- 
dard was  abolished,  the  gold  pound 
was  made  to  constitute  the  sole  unit 
and  standard  of  value  of  our  mone- 
tary system.  Coins  of  gold  first  came 
into  use  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
his  "  noble "  being  valued  at  6s.  2>d., 
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but  as  it  gradually  increased  in  value 
until  it  became  loj.,  Edward  VI.  re- 
placed the  former  coin  by  an  "angel," 
which  continued  till  the  Common- 
wealth. The  "mark"  was  a  double 
"angel,"  valued  at  135-.  4^.  The 
name  sovereign  was  iirst  given  to  the 
"  double  royal "  stamped  with  the 
figure  of  Henry  VII.,  and  was  made 
current  for  20s.;  Henry  VIII.  called 
it  a  "unit,"  and  stamped  it  with  the 
Roman  numerals  XX.;  Charles  I. 
called  it  a  guinea,  because  the  gold 
emanated  from  the  Guinea  coast. 
Guineas  were  first  coined  in  1663  ; 
later  this  coin  fluctuated  in  value  from 
20s.  to  2IJ-.,  until  George  I.  declared 
it  a  representative  of  2\s.  After  this 
we  had  a  double  standard,  until  in 
1816  the  sovereign  in  its  present  form 
was  again  made  identical  with  the 
pound  sterling,  and  the  silver  coins 
became  mere  tokens,  deriving  their 
value  from  the  pound,  as  at  present. 
The  half  sovereign  was  the  "  noble  " 
of  Edward  III.  and  the  "royal"  of 
Henry  VII. — Longmaiis  Magazi?ie. 


Old  Age. — Dean  Bradley,  succes- 
sor of  Dean  Stanley  in  the  deanery  of 
Westminster,  tells  an  anecdote  of  him 
as  he  neared  his  sixtieth  year.  He  was 
travelling  in  Germany  on  a  Rhine 
steamer,  and  getting  acquainted  with 
a  boy,  who  asked  him  his  age,  which 
answered,  he  said  : 

"  Why,  all  your  life  is  over." 

"No,"  said  the  dean,  "the  best  is 
yet  to  come." 

"  You  must  be  on  the  wrong  side 
of  sixty,"  said  one  acquaintance  to 
anothei*.      % 


"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  on  the 
right  side." 

Old  age  is  cheerless  enough  to  one 
lacking  faith  in  God  and  Christ,  but 
bright  with  divinest  hopes  when  one 
has  for  his  portion  the  Christ,  whom 
to  know,  with  the  Father,  is  eternal 
life.  Let  every  man  mourn  as  old 
age  creeps  upon  him  if  he  be  without 
faith  in  the  Holy  One. 

Let  every  man  rejoice  as  age  comes 
upon  him  if  he  trusts  in  him  who  said, 
"  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live."  Life 
here  is  only  the  state  of  infancy. 

A  plain  London  lighterman,  only  a 
navigator  on  the  Thames,  was  in  the 
Abbey,  standing  before  the  monument 
of  John  Wesley,  and  as  he  talked  with 
the  Dean,  knowing  he  had  been  in 
Palestine,  said  : 

"  It  must  have  been  beautiful  to 
have  walked  where  the  Saviour 
walked." 

"  Yes,"  and  with  a  saintly  look  he 
said,  "  beautiful  to  walk  in  the  steps 
of  the  Saviour." 

Stanley's  words  as  he  spoke  of 
death  are  so  beautiful  we  quote  them: 

"There  the  soul  finds  itself  on  the 
mountain  ridge  overlooking  the  un- 
known future  ;  our  company  before  is 
gone ;  the  kinsfolk  and  friends  of 
many  years  are  passed  over  the  dark 
river,  and  we  are  left  alone  with  (jod. 
We  know  not  in  the  shadow  of  the 
night  who  it  is  that  touches  us — we 
feel  only  that  the  everlasting  Arms 
are  closing  us  in  ;  the  twilight  of  the 
morning  breaks,  we  are  bid  to  depart 
in  peace,  for  by  a  strength  not  our 
own  we  have  prevailed,  and  the  path 
is  made  clcai  before  us." — Selected. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
endowments  which  the  universities  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line  are  said  to  possess. 
Canada  is  certainly  working  hard  to  place 
her  institutions  in  a  permanent  position  in 
regard  to  endowments,  but  she  has  a  long 
way  to  travel  before  she  can  amass  such 
princely    fortunes    for    her    colleges    as    the 


following: — That  of  Girard  College  has 
come  to  i)e  the  largest.  It  is  said  to  be  at 
present  $io,ooo,oor);  Columbia,  $5,(XX),ooo; 
Johns  Hopkins,  $4,000,000  ;  Harvard,  $3,- 
000,000  ;  Princeton,  3,500,000  ;  Leigh, 
$i,Soo,ooo;  Cornell,  $1,400,000.  Senator 
S'anfnrd's  University  in  California  will  have 
$20,000,000  to  start  with. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  request  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  The  Monthly  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Concise  Imperial 
Dictionary  in  the  present  issue.  We 
have  arranged  to  procure  it  for  the 
subscribers  of  The  Monthly  on 
specially  favourable  terms.  Those 
who  have  already  paid  their  subscrip- 
tions for  1888  may  remit  the  price 
mentioned,  less  the  amount  of  their 
subscription.  The  terms  are  as  fol- 
lows (money  and  order  to  be  remitted 
to  us) : — Monthly  for  1888  and  Con- 
/cise  Imperial  Dictionary,  cloth,  $3.85, 
plus  14  cents  for  postage;  half  mor- 
occo, $4.75,  plus  14  cents  for  postage. 


The  second  report  of  the  School 
Commission  which  has  been  taking 
evidence  in  Ireland  on  questions  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  the 
schools  in  Ireland  is  published. 
There  are  two  findings  in  the  report 
which  may  be  of  general  value. 

1.  The  Commission  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  to  be  able  to  arrange  schools 
or  school  programmes  so  as  to  get 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to 
work  together.  They  must  have 
separate  schools. 

2.  The  Commissioners  has  found 
a  disposition  among  all  Protestants 
to  support  the  same  schools.  This 
has  appeared  to  us  to  be,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  the  minimum 
of  division  wUich  we  can  reasonably 
expect  in  public  schools.  The  so- 
called  secularization  of  the  schools 
will  not  overcome  the  difficulty,  it 
rather  aggravates  the  evil. 


The  Christmas  examinations  bring 
the  question  of  admission  to  High 
Schools  again  under  consideration.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  many  that  some  of 
the  papers  put  before  candidates  seek- 


ing entrance  to  High  Schools  at  the 
last  examination  were  too  difficult,  if 
the  object  aimed  at  was  to  find  out 
whether  the  applicants  were  ready  to 
begin  the  course  of  studies  prescrib- 
ed for  High  Schools.  And  others, 
equally  familiar  with  school  work, 
state  that  if  these  examinations  are  to 
indicate  when  pupils  should  leave  the 
Public  Schools,  then  they  are  not 
sufficiently  searching.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  have  the  workers  in  our 
schools  looking  at  the  same  question 
from  different  points  of  view.  The  » 
one  asks  the  applicant  the  question. 
Are  you  ready  to  begin  ?  the  other 
puts  the  question  to  the  scholar  leav- 
ing, Are  you  fit  to  leave  our  school  .'* 
Are  these  questions  one  and  the 
same  ?  Are  our  Public  Schools 
only  to  prepare  for  entrance  to  our 
High  Schools  ?  Are  we  to  have 
a  test  to  be  applied  to  those  leav- 
ing our  schools? 

Great  Britain  has  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  standard  of  elementary 
knowledge,  without  the  attainment  of 
which  no  child  is  allowed  to  begin 
artisan  labour,  and  even  in  so  new  a 
country  as  the  United  States  of 
America,  several  of  the  older  States 
have  adopted  the  same  method  of 
treatment  with  the  children  who  have 
to  go  at  an  early  age  into  artisan 
employments.  We  in  Canada  are 
attempting  a  solution  of  the  same 
question  by  compelhng  each  child 
under  a  certain  age  to  attind  school 
each  year  for  a  specified  number  of 
days,  with  what  success  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
very  plainly  show.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  ratepayers  of  Ontario  will  with 
one  voice  support  the  Public  Schools, 
if  the  question  of  Public  versus  High 
School  should  ever  be  raised.     The 
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Public  School  is  the  school  for  the 
people,  and  in  it  ample  provision 
should  be  made  for  giving  a  good 
elementary  education  by  well-trained, 
competent  teachers.  It  is  a  very  gen- 
eral opinion  in  this  country  that 
the  education  in  these  schools  should 
be  free ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  see  that  each  citizen  is  in 
possession  of  sufficient  knowledge  in- 
telligently to  perform  his  duties  as  a 


member  of  a  civilized  community, 
but  that  higher  education — prepara- 
tion for  college  and  professional  life 
— should  be  left  either  to  private 
enterprise  or  to  secondary  schools, 
supported  chiefly  by  fees  with  some 
1   aid  from  the  State. 

If  we  are  correct  in  this,  then  the 
final  examination  of  the  Public  Schools 
should  not  be  the  same  as  that  for 
admission  to  our  secondarv  schools. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

P  .-.        f  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
t^axiors  I  ^  jj   Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Contract  into  simple  sentences  : — 

(a)  The  fear  that  they  might  escape  while 
lie  was  absent  made  him  uneasy. 

(h)  When  he  perceived  this  he  ordered 
that  the  dragoons  should  advance. 

(c)  Before  he  left  he  gave  them  full  in- 
structions what  they  should  do  if  such  a 
thing  happened. 

{(f)  Those  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  be- 
came alarmed  and  applied  to  the  magistrate 
for  protection. 

(e)  He  attended  carefully  to  the  instruc- 
tions which  his  employer  gave  him  and  soon 
became  quite  proficient  in  his  duties. 

2.  Change  from  compound  to  complex 
and  vice  versa  : — 

(a)  He  had  been  absent  from  home  and 
therefore  knew  nothing  of  it. 

(6)  It  was  a  very  difficult  task  but  he  was 
resolved  to  attempt  it. 

(c)  As  it  is  growing  late  I  shall  not  de- 
tain you  to-night. 

(d)  We  should  have  been  late  if  we  had 
not  got  a  ride. 

(e)  The  directors,  who  are  responsible  for 
this  state  of  affairs,  deserve  to  be  punished 
severely. 


[f)  He  offered  to  divide  it  equally,  which 
they  would  not  agree  to. 

3.  Substitute  words  or  phrases  of  equiva- 
lent meaning  for  those  it  licized  :  — 

(a)  Flight  did  but  for  a  brief  period  retard 
his  inevitable  doom. 

(6)  Sometimes  peril  menaced  him  from 
quarters  whence  he  least  expected  it. 

(c)  Eventually  he  succeeded  in  liberating 
himself  from  bondage. 

{d)  They  concealed  themselves  in  the  cave 
which  the  conspirators  had  agreed  on  as  a 
rendezvous. 

(e)  They  relied  on  his  promises  with  im- 
plicit confidence, 

(/)  Amidst  all  these  vicissitudes  he  re- 
mained constant  to  his  original  purpose. 

4.  Express  the  thought  in  other  words, 
changing  the  form  and  construction  of  the 
sentence :  — 

(a)  These  drawings  are  the  work  of  a  for- 
mer pupil  of  this  school. 

(b)  All  my  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

(c)  The  proposal  did  not  originate  with 
me. 

(d)  The  only  accession  which  the  Roman 
empire  received  during  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era  was  the  Province  of  Britain. 

(c)  The  heat  of  their  climate  protected 
the  unwarlike  natives  of  these  regions  from 
invasion. 
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5.  Break  up  each  of  the  following  into  a 
series  of  short,  simple  sentences  : — 

{a)  His  opponents  felt  that  he  knew  much 
of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  that  he  de- 
cided surely  and  speedily  many  questions 
which  to  them  would  have  been  hopelessly 
puzzling. 

(6)  We  must  not  forget  that  these  ignor- 
ant people  whom  we  call  savages  have  just 
as  much  claim  as  our  fellow-countrymen  to 
be  treated  justly. 

(c)  The  knowledge  which  he  thus  acquired 
of  India  and  Indian  politics  was  immense, 
and  enabled  him  to  be  of  great  service  to 
that  country  in  later  years  when  he  was  con- 
nected with  its  administration. 

6.  Combine  the  folowing  groups 
(a)  Into' simple  sentences  : — 

(i)  These  lands  were  once  owned  by  his 
ancestors.  They  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
strangers.  He  saw  these  lands  daily.  The 
sight  filled  his  brain  with  projects.  They 
were  wild  projects. 

(2)  He  was  at  Calcutta.  He  was  in  the 
company's  office.  He  was  engaged  in  keep- 
ing accounts.  He  spent  two  years  thus.  He 
was  sent  up  the  country.  He  was  to  take 
charge  of  a  station.  The  station  was  on  the 
Hoogly. 

(&)  Into  compound  sentences  :  — 

(i)  He  had  plundered  the  Mogul.  He 
had  enslaved  the  Rohillas.  That  was  a  few 
years  before.  He  had  obtained  relief  from 
his  financial  difficulties  in  this  way.  He  had 
a  fruitful  mind.  lis  resources  were  not  yet 
exhausted. 

(2)  Once  or  twice  he  acted  in  defiance  of 
their  opinion.  He  did  so  deliberately.  He 
did  so  for  important  reasons.  Even  on  these 
occasions  he  did  not  lose  their  respect. 

(c)  Into  complex  sentences  : — 

(i)  The  long  quarrel  commenced  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It  distracted  India.  It  was 
afterwards  renewed  in  England.  The  most 
eminent  statesmen  and  orators  of  the  age 
took  part  in  it.  They  were  on  one  side  or 
the  other. 

(2)  His  reputation  is  blemished  by  great 
crimes.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  this.     Still 


he  had  rendered  great  public  services.     This 
injustice  to  him  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

7.  Divide  into  clauses  and  state  the  kind-, 
and  relation  of  each  : — 

(a)  He  gave  them  all  the  information  in 
his  power  that  if  any  accident  should  happen 
to  him  those  who  survived  him  might  have 
some  idea  of  where  they  were  and  might  be 
able  to  find  their  way  to  the  nearest  land. 

{h)  She  leaned 

Over  him  now,   that  she  might  catch  the 

low, 
Sweet  music  of  his  breath,  that  she  had 

learned 
To  love  when  he  was  slumbering  at  her 

side 
In  his  unconscious  infancy. 

8.  Analyse  the  following  simple  sen- 
tences : — 

(rt)  This  trust  the  Knights  had,  with  the 
blackest  treason  and  the  most  profligate 
perjury,  betrayed. 

(b)  Out  of  the  fragments  of  old  principali- 
ties this  skilful  ruler  had  formed  for  himself 
a  great,  compact  and  vigorous  empire. 

(c)  From  the  top  of  this  hill  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  could  already  see  by  night 
the  eastern  sky  reddened  by  a  vast  semicircle 
of  blazing  villages. 

9.  Give  two  examples  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  An  adverb  used  as  a  noun. 

{h)  An  adverb  modifying  a  phrase. 

(c)  An  adverb  modifying  a  clause. 

{d)  A  noun  clause  governed  by  a  pre- 
position. 

{e)  A  noun  clause  in  apposition  with  a 
noun  or  pronoun. 

(/)  A  noun  clause  in  the  adverbial  ob- 
jective. 

(g)  An  adjective  clause  beginning  with  as. 

(/i)  An  adjective  clause  beginning  with  a 
relative  adverb. 

(i)  An  adverbial  clause  of  purpose. 

{])  An  adverbial  clause  of  consequence. 

{k)  A  prepositional  phrase  with  the  value 
of  an  adverb. 

(Z)  A  prepositional  phrase  with  the  value 
of  an  adjective. 

(w)  An  infiniiive  phrase  governed  by  a 
preposition. 
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(n)  An  infinitive  phrase  in  apposition  with 
a  noun  or  pronoun. 

(o)  An  infinitive  phrase  with  the  value  of 
an  adverb. 

(p)  A  noun  in  the  nominative  absolute. 

{q)  A  word  that  may  have  at  least  three 
different  grammatical  values. 

{r)  The  right  and  the  wrong  use  of  lay, 
done,  sort  of. 

(5)  The  right  and  the  wrong  use  of  /  will, 
if  he  was. 

(t)  An  answer  in  direct  narrative  and  in 
indirect  narrative. 

ro.  Criticise  and  correct  the  following 
sentences  : — 

(a)   He  may  have  dropped  it  in  the  cistern. 

{b)  If  that  is  the  case  I  will  be  in  a  worse 
fix  than  ever. 

(c)  He  had  power  to  dismiss  the  court  ex- 
cept Bellario  would  come. 

{d)  They  live  quite  a  piece  from  the 
church. 

(e)  There  ain't  one  of  the  boys  but  what 
believes  he  done  it. 

(/)  It  is  extraordinary  the  carelessness 
some  people  show. 

(g)  Thirty  years  experience  of  its  effects 
have  sufficed  to  prove  this. 

(h)  I  didn't  expect  he  would  have  got  so 
mal  about  it. 

(/)  They  were  inquiring  after  you  and  the 
children. 

ij)  If  I'm  not  back  inside  an  hour  you 
need  not  wait. 

{k)  He  was  standing  a  good  ways  off  when 
it  burst. 

(/)  The  youngest  girl  died  with  a  fever  a 
few  days  afterwards. 

(m)  They  had  been  so  often  mistaken  by 
false  appearances  that  they  hesitated  to  be- 
lieve him. 

(n)  He  was  unable  to  go  himself,  but  sent 
young  doctor  who  was  visiting  him  in  his 
stead. 

(0)  He  presented  his  friend  with  the  money, 
who  was  at  first  unwilling  to  take  it. 

(p)  If  every  person  was  as  anxious  about 
the  common  good  as  they  are  about   their 
own  interests  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  matter. 
3 


(<?)  For  good  reading  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  reader  feels  what  he  reads. 

(r)  It  almost  seems  at  times  as  if  the  field 
was  sufficiently  provided  with  labourers. 

(s)  The  question  is  whether  the  object  can 
be  attained  quickest  and  surest  in  this  way 
or  some  other. 


CLASS-ROOM. 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

I  First-Class  Teachers'  Examination. 

Julius   C^sar. 

I.  Act  I.,  scene  i. — ^Give  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  last  four  lines  : 

These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Csesar's 

wing 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch. 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness. 

The  two  tribunes  agree  to  disrobe  the 
images  decked  in  Caesar's  honour,  and  to 
drive  away  the  common  people  from  the 
streets,  and  likening  Caesar  to  an  eagle  or 
falcon,  compare  their  action  to  plucking 
feathers  from  a  bird's  wings,  thus  preventing 
the  bird  from  soaring  out  of  sight  of  men. 

"  Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch," 
pitch  is  a  technical  word  for  the  height  to 
which  a  falcon  soars. 

2.  Act  II.,  fcene  l. — Parse  "  would  be 
crown'd, "  and  "  How,"  the  next  word. 

"  He  would  he  croztjttd." 

"  How  that  might  change  his  nature, 
there's  the  question." 

"  Would  "  is  a  principal  verb  and 
agrees  with  its  subject  "he,"  used  here 
in  the  sense  of  wishes  or  desires  "  (to)  be 
crown'd,"  an  infinitive  completing  the  prin- 
cipal verb  "would." 

Might  change  "how."  Adverb  modif. 
might  change. 

3.  Act  IV.,  scene  3  : 

There  is  a  tiJe  in  the  aff.iirs  of  men 
Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune. 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  iheir  life 
Is  bound  in  shalloias  and  in  miseries. 
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Explain  "tide,"  "bound,"  and  "shal- 
lows." 

72'fl'i£'  =  opportunity  or  turning. 

Bound=\%  confined  to. 

Shallows  =  as  a  boat  in  shallow  water  or 
shallows  is  in  difficulties,  so  is  a  man  who 
neglects  his  opportunities. 

4.  What  are  the  defects  of  Act  V. 

The  fifth  act  is  rather  confused  and  hard 
to  follow  owing  to  the  great  number  of  char- 
acters introduced,  and  the  rapid  shifting  of 
the  scene  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  the 
other. 

5.  Which  of  the  unities  is  observed  in  this 
play.  The  three  unities  (of  time,  place  and 
action)  are  all  observed  in  this  play. 


ENTRANCE    EXAMINATION 
LITERATURE. 

'*  THE  FACE  AGAINST  THE  PANE," 

The  prominent  features  of  this  poem  are 
the  prevalence  of  the  present  tense  of  the 
verbs,  simplicity  of  language,  correspondence 
of  sound  and  sense,  alliteration  and  sympa- 
thetic sweetness. 

1.  Beacon — A  signal  to  direct  navigation. 
A-trcmbling — An  old    form,  n,  at  or  on, 

governing  trembling. 

Crone — A  supposed  witch  who  sings  her 
charms. 

Illustrations  of  correspondence  of  sound 
and  sense  : — 

"  She  hears  the  sea-bird  screech," 

"  The  breakers  .   .   .   making  moan,  making 

moan,'' 
' '  And  the  wind  about  the  eaves  " 
"  Of  the  cottage  sobs  and  grieves." 

LI.  13-17.  The  willow  with  leafless  bran- 
ches swayed  by  the  storm  is  compared  to  an 
old  witch  wringing  her  lean  and  trembling 
hands.  This  figure  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate, and  suggestive  of  approaching  sorrow. 

2.  To  divert  Mabel's  attention  from  the 
danger  to  her  friends  she  is  commanded  to 
light  the  fire  and  spread  the  table. 

L.  5.   "  And  your  father--you  are  weeping." 

At  the  word  father,  the  speaker  perceives 

that  he  has  failed ;  he  then  tries  to  comfort 

her  by   dwelling   upon  the  courage   of  her 


lover,  the  strength  of  the  boat  and  the  ex- 
perience of  her  father. 

3.  Lullings — The  calmer  intervals ;  the 
word  originated  from  humming  la,  la,  to  put 
a  child  to  sleep. 

Knell — The  tolling  of  a  bell  at  a  funeral. 

Belfry — Formerly,  a  watch  tower  ;  now, 
the  place  in  a  steeple  where  a  bell  is  hung. 

Sexton — An  inferior  officer  of  a  church. 

L.  I.  "  The  heavens  are  veined  with  fire  I  " 

A  strong  line  descriptive  of  lightning. 

L.  4.  "As  the  wind  goes  tearing  by." 
Onomatopoeia,  produced  in  this  instance  by 
vowel  sounds,  together  with  consonants  t  s 
and  r. 

L.  5.  "  How  it  tolls,  for  the  souls,"  a  re- 
petition of  preceding  figure.  The  open 
vowel  sounds  are  used  here  in  imitation  of 
the  slow  tolling. 

4.  Boom — A  loud,  dull  sound. 

Rocket — A  sort  of  fireworks  used  for  sig- 
nals. 

Shaft  of  light — The  track  of  the  rocket. 

Fnrroivs — Channels  made  by  a  plough  ; 
the  rocket  leaves  a  line  in  the  sky  like  that 
made  by  a  plough  on  land. 

5.  LI.  4-5.  Strengthen  the  force  of  help- 
less. 

L.  8.   "Oh,  watch  no  more,  no  more," 
"  Too    late  !  too   late  !  you   cannot  enter 

now." 
"  Sleep  no  more." 

These  expressions  have  a  regretful  and 
appal  ing  effect. 

6.  S^rt;'^— Stiff  in  death. 

The  change  from  the  storm  and  dread  of 
night  to  the  bright  calm  morning  is  marked 
by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  poem. 
During  the  darkness  and  storm  the  persons 
suggested  are  a  crone  wringing  her  hands 
and  a  ghost  tolling  the  church  bell ;  but  in 
the  bright  calm  morning,  the  angel  on  the 
spire  and  the  four  fishermen. 


We  have  received  the  following  from  the 
Education  Department  since  our  January  is- 
sue : — At  each  entrance  examination  candi- 
dates should  be  able  to  quote  any  part  of  the 
selections  especially  prescribed  for  memoriza- 
tion as  well  as  passages    of  special  beauty 
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from  the  prescribed  literature  selections.  At 
the  July  examination,  1888,  they  will|be  ex- 
pected to  have  memorized  1-3  of  the  follow- 
ing ;  at  the  December  examination,  1S88, 
1-8,  and  at  each  examination  thereafter  all  o^ 
the  following  selections  : — 

1.  The  Short  Extracts. .  (List  given  on  p,  Z) 

2.  I'll  Find  a  Way  or  Make  it.  pp.  22 

3.  The  Bells  of  Shandon "      51-52 

4.  To  Mary  in  Heaven "      97-98 

5.  Ring  Out  Wild  Bells "     121-122 

6.  Lady  Clare "     128-130 

7.  Before  Sedan "  199 

8.  The  Three  Fi>hers •'  220 

9.  Riding  Together "    231-232 

10.  Edinburgh  after  Flodden. .  "  277-281 
n.  The  Forsaken  Merman  ...    "    298-302 


OBfECT  TEACHING. 

BY  N.  A.  CALKINS. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  fol- 
lowing   embodiment    of    the   principles    of 
teaching  was  placed  on  the  title-page  of  my 
book  on  Primary  Object   Lessons  :  Present 
io  children  things  before  words,  ideas  before 
names.     Train  them    to    observe,  to    do,   to 
iell.     The  principles  therein  set  forth  have 
been  repeated  in  many  different  forms  since, 
but   the  embodied    thought    remains   essen- 
tially the  same.     During  this  period  experi- 
ence has  deepened  and  broadened  my  con- 
victions as  to  the  importance  of  careful  at- 
tention  to    the    foregoing   principles    in    the 
education  of  children.     That  experience  has 
also  led  to  the  use  of  some  new  methods  in 
presenting  things   to  children,  and   to   new 
ways  of  the  doing  by  them  in  the  processes 
of  instruction.     Some  of  these  new  ways  of 
doing  have  led   to  the  use  of  new    term.s, 
which  indicate  chiefly  a  characteristic  of  the 
methods  of  teaching,  rather  than  any  change 
in  the  principles.     In  the  present  series  of 
articles  it  will  be  my  aim  to  present  some  of 
the  new  ways  that  may  be  used  in   training 
■children  to  observe  and  to  do.     It  will  also 
be  my  endeavour  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  using  each  of  the  subjects  in  a  course 
of  instruction  as  a  means  towards  the  har- 


monious development  of  the  power  of  the 
pupils,  rather  than  as  matters  to  be  simply 
learned.  Development  of  mental  and  moral 
powers,  and  training  in  right  habits  of  think- 
ing and  doing,  constitute  the  first  purpose  in 
teaching.  Leading  the  pupils  to  get  correct 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  a  means  in  the 
training. 

In  order  that  children  may  have  the  power 
to  recognize  with  exactness  the  shapes  of 
objects,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  them 
special  training  by  means  of  regular  forms. 
In  determining  what  forms  shall  be  used 
in  the  first  lessons,  it  must  be  ascer- 
tained which  of  the  forms,  already  familiar 
to  the  pupi's,  possess  so  few  and  simple 
characteristics  that  these  can  be  easily  per- 
ceived and  subsequently  used  as  an  aid  in 
the  teaching  of  other  forms  less  familiar  to 
them.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  shape  of 
the  sphere,  so  well  known  in  balls,  marbles, 
oranges,  etc.,  is  a  familiar  form  appropriate 
for  the  first  lesson.  But  the  teacher  should 
not  suppose  that  the  pupils  know  even  the 
few  characteristics  of  the  sphere  with  that 
degree  of  exactness  which  is  necessary  to  ac- 
curacy in  habits  of  observation  and  to  clear- 
ness of  knowledge  ;  therefore  it  is  well  to 
proceed  with  the  first  lesson  somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

FIRST    LESSON. — SPHERE. 

Provide  a  sufficient  number  of  this  form  to 
allow  each  pupil  to  hold  it,  to  roll  it  between 
both  hands,  to  notice  by  the  sense  of  touch 
and  of  sight  that  it  is  round  every  way,  and 
that  it  will  roll  every  way.  Wriie  its  name 
on  the  blackboard  and  require  the  pupils  to 
pronounce  it  slowly  as  if  spelled  s-fcer ;  and 
to  mention  other  objects  having  the  same 
shape. 

Modelling  the  sphere. — In  classes  where 
proper  facilities  can  be  provided — such  as 
suitable  clay,  a  moulding-board  one  foot 
square,  or  a  sheet  of  thick  paper  to  place  on 
the  desk — the  lesson  may  be  continued  by 
giving  to  each  pupil  a  piece  of  prejiareci  clay 
about  the  size  of  an  inch  cube,  and  rciiucsting 
the  pupils  to  roll  the  clay  every  way  between 
the  palms  of  their  hands  uniil  the  s^^here  is 
formed. 
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SECOND    LESSON. — LINES. 

Place  a  string  in  front  of  the  class  in  a 
vertical  position  ;  request  each  pupil  to  point 
with  the  forefinger  toward  the  upper  end  of 
the  string  and  to  move  the  finger  slowly 
downward  to  the  lower  end.  Repeat  this 
movement  four  or  five  times — all  the  pupils 
moving  the  finger  at  the  same  time. 

Change  the  string  to  a  horizontal  position, 
and  request  the  pupils  to  point  at  it,  moving 
finger  from  left  to  right.  Repeat  this  move- 
ment four  or  five  times,  requiring  the  pupils 
to  follow  the  string  with  their  eyes  as  the 
finger  moves  from  end  to  end. 

Change  the  string  again  to  an  oblique 
position  and  request  the  pupils  to  point  at 
it,  moving  the  finger  from  left  downward  to- 
ward the  right. 

Next  draw  three  lines  on  the  blackboard, 
each  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  require 
the  pupils  to  point  at  each  and  to  name  its 
position ;  as,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique. 
Repeat  this  exercise  of  pointing  three  or  four 
times  ;  then  request  the  pupils  to  hold  splints 
so  as  to  represent  each  position ;  also  to 
point  out  objects  in  each  of  these  positions. 

THIRD  LESSON. — DRAWING  LINES. 

Place  upon  the  blackboard  vertical,  hori- 
zontal and  oblique  lines.  Request  the  pupils 
to  rest  their  slates  in  a  vertical  position  and 
to  draw  each  line  twice  ;  then  to  place  the 
slate  upon  the  desk  in  its  usual  position  for 
writing,  and  to  draw  each  line  three  or  four 
times,  with  free  movement  of  the  arm,  and 
to  make  it  from  four  to  five  inches  long. 
Let  the  drawing  of  each  of  these  lines  be  re- 
peated, also,  from  dictation. 

FOURTH   LESSON. — CUBE. 

Provide  a  sufficient  number  of  inch  cubes 
to  allow  each  pupil  to  hold  this  form  ;  to 
hold  it  between  both  hands ;  to  feel  of  its 
sides  ;  to  count  them  ;  to  notice  that  it  will 
not  roll  like  the  sphere,  but  that  it  will  slide 
on  a  side  ;  that  it  has  corners  and  edges  ; 
that  its  outside  is  not  round  like  the  sphere, 
but  flat ;  write  the  name  cube  on  the  black- 
board, and  require  the  pupils  to  pronounce 
it  distinctly  and  to  spell  it. 


Let  the  pupils  trace  the  edges  around  one 
face  of  the  cube  with  a  finger  ;  then  to  trace 
the  edges  around  other  faces  of  it  with  the 
finger  ;  and  to  notice  that  the  edges  of  each 
face  are  of  the  same  length,  and  that  all  the 
faces  are  of  the  same  size. 

Let  the  pupils  place  sticks  or  splints  of 
equal  lengths  so  as  to  represent  the  four 
edges  of  a  face  of  the  cube  ;  then  place  them 
so  as  to  represent  two  faces  of  the  cube  side 
by  side.  Write  the  word  square  on  the 
blackboard,  and  teach  it  as  the  name  of  the 
shape  of  the  face  of  a  cube ;  also,  as  the 
name  of  the  shape  formed  by  the  splints. 

Let  the  pupils  look  at  the  edges  around  a 
face  of  the  cube  and  name  the  position  of 
each  ;  as  vertical,  horizontal,  vertical,  hori- 
zontal. 

Give  the  pupils  pieces  of  paper  of  such 
size  as  may  be  readily  wrapped  around  the 
cube.  Teach  them  to  crease  the  paper  at 
each  edge  of  the  cube  when  wrapping  it,  so 
as  to  show  the  square  shape  of  the  faces. 
These  squares  may  be  cut  out,  placed  on  the 
several  faces  of  the  cube,  and  counted. 

Modelling  the  cube.—'When  the  necessary 
facilities  are  provided,  the  teacher  may  show 
the  pupils  how  to  model  a  cube  from  clay- 
Let  a  sphere  be  made  as  before,  and  then 
the  opposite  sides  of  it  flattened  by  tapping 
it  on  the  moulding-board. 

FIFTH  LESSON.— DRAWING  A  SQUARE. 

Place  a  large  cube  in  front  of  the  class  and 
request  the  pupils  to  represent  one  face  of  it 
with  splints.  Then  require  them  to  hold  their 
slates  on  the  desk  in  a  vertical  position  and 
to  draw  the  four  edges  that  bound  the  face 
of  the  cube.  Next  turn  another  face  toward 
the  pupils  and  request  them  to  draw  that  in 
the  same  manner.  Now  they  may  place 
their  slates  on  the  desk  in  the  position  for 
writing,  and  repeat  the  drawing  of  the  faces 
of  the  cube  three  or  four  times.  Let  the 
pupils  also  draw  these  faces  as  represented 
with  the  splints.  Each  face  of  the  cube  may 
be  thus  represented  and  drawn. — Comwoic- 
School  Education. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

MATBICULATIOxV    EXAMINATION,    JCNE, 

3887. 

ARITHMETIC   AND   ALGEBRA. 


Examiners — Prof.   A.   G.   Greenhill, 
Prof.  M.  J.  M.  Hill,  M.A. 


M.A. 


1.  Find  to  six  decimals  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cube  of  4.791288  and  the  square 
of  10.4S7655. 

2.  Calculate  to  five  decimals  the  value  of 


v/ 


^  v'13-3/ 


3.  Determine  the  longest  paying  voyage, 
when  freight  is  a  penny  a  mile  for  10  tons,  of 
a  steamer  carrying  2,000  tons  of  coal  and 
cargo  ;  supposing  the  steamer  to  go  10  knots 
(miles)  an  hour,  with  a  consumption  of  60 
tons  of  coal  a  day  ;  the  coal  costing  12s.  a 
ton,  and  the  steamer  ;^20  a  day  for  wages, 
repairs,  and  interest  on  capital. 

(« 

4- 


.       l>){c-d) 

Prove  that  if  , .-,t — j,=z,  then 

[a  -c)  [b-d) 


(i.)  —  is  the  resulting  expression  from  an 

interchange  of  a,  d,  or  b,  c  ; 

(ii.)  \-  X  from  an  interchange  of  h,  d,  or 

a,  c ; 

...        ^ 
(iii.)  — ^  from  an  interchange  of  c,  d,  or 

a,  b  ;  but  that  no  alteration  takes  place  in  the 

(i-  x  +  x'^)^ 
expresMon  -, r—-- 

5.  Prove  that  (x'+  14X+  i)^ 

-  (x"  -33^^2-33;);+  i)'-^  =  108  x  {x-  i)*. 

6.  Simplify : — 

x  +  8  x+iS 


(i) 


(jr-15)    ix-17)     {x- 


8)(.r-i7) 
^-15 


{x-S}  (.r+17) 


x^  -  8x-2y2  +  1 6y* 


^     '  x'^ -6x-y+ I2xy- -8-y^ 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  from 
one  to  a  thousand  which  are  not  divisible  by 
2  or  5. 

8.  Find  the  sum  of  a  given  number  of 
terms  of  a  geometrical  progression,  given  the 
first  term  and  the  common  ratio. 


Reduce  to  a  fraction  in  its  simplest  form 
the  recurring  decimal  .012345679. 

9.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

('•)   (3^-8)  (3jr  +  2)-(4.r-ii)  (2X+I) 

=  (•^-3)  (■f+7)  ; 
(u.)  2x4-3/=  5,  and  3Jr+5j  =  8. 

10.  With  4f  hours  at  his  disposal,  how  far 
can  a  man  go  out  by  train  at  20  miles  an 
hour  in  order  to  walk  back  at  3I  miles  an 
hour? 

GEOMETRY. 

Examiners — Prof.   A.   G.   Greenhill,    M.A., 
Prof.  M.J.  M.Hill,  M.A. 

1.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced, 
prove  that  the  exterior  angle  is  greater  than 
either  of  the  interior  and  opposite  angles. 

2.  If  two  triangles  have  two  angles  of  the 
one  respectively  equal  to  two  angles  of  the 
other,  and  the  sides  adjacent  to  the  equal 
angles  in  each  equal,  show  that  the  triangles 
are  equal  in  all  respects. 

3.  Prove  that  equal  triangles  on  the  same 
base  and  on  the  same  side  of  it  are  between 
the  same  parallels. 

4.  If  a. straight  line  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  and  also  into  two  unequal  parts, 
show  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
unequal  parts  together  with  the  square  on 
the  line  between  the  points  of  section  is  equal 
to  the  square  on  half  the  line. 

5.  Prove  that  of  all  parallelograms  with 
equal  perimeter,  the  one  which  has  the  larg- 
est area  is  a  square. 

6.  If  from  a  certain  point  inside  a  circle 
more  than  two  equal  straight  lines  can  be 
drawn  to  the  circumference,  prove  that  this 
point  is  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

7.  Prove  that  the  opposite  angles  of  any 
quadrilateral  figure  inscribed  in  a  circle  are 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

8.  A  is  the  centre  of  a  circle,  />'  a  point 
inside  it.  Through  B  a  chord  is  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  BA.  Prove  that  if  the  tan- 
gents at  its  extremities  intersect  at  C,  then 
the  rectangle  contained  hyAB  and  AC'\s 
equal  to  the  square  on  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

Show  further  that  if  the  tangents  at  the 
extremities  of  any  other  chord   through   /> 
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intersect  at  D,  then  DC  is  perpendicular  to 
AC. 

9.  Show  how  to  circumscribe  about  a 
given  circle  a  triangle  equiangular  to  a  given 
triangle. 

10.  If  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  be  bi 
sected,  and  if  through  each  point  of  bisection 
a  straight  line  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
side  on  which  it  lies,  show  that  these  three 
straight  lines  meet  at  a  point  equidistant 
from  the  angular  points  of  the  triangle. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Examiners — Henry  Craik,  Esq.,  LL. D.,  M. 
A.,  Prof.  John  W.  Hales,  M.A. 

N.B. — Questions  I,  10,  13,  and  15  must  be 
attempted  by  every  one,  and  of  the  rest  not 
more  than  six, 

1.  Write  down  and  punctuate  the  passage 
read  by  the  examiner. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  terms  syn- 
thetic and  analytic  as  applied  to  Languages. 
By  which  would  you  describe  the  English 
language  as  it  now  is? 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  Teutonic  and 
the  Romance  elements  of  the  English  vo- 
cabulary ;  and  write  two  short  sentences,  one 
containing  no  words  of  Romance  origin,  the 
other  none  of  Teutonic.  Which  is  the  easier 
sentence  to  write,  and  why? 

4.  Point  out  some  of  the  inconsistencies  of 
English  spelling,  and  of  English  pronuncia- 
tion.   How  have  such  inconsistencies  arisen? 

5.  Classify  the  consonantal  letters.  What 
is  meant  by  Grimm's  Law,  and  to  which 
group  does  it  apply  ?  How  would  you  class 
the  letter  H? 

6.  Give  instances  of  common  nouns  be- 
coming proper,  and  of  proper  becoming 
common.  How  does  the  possessive  case 
diflFer  from  the  genitive  ? 

7.  In  what  two  ways  may  adjectives  be 
compared  ?  How  do  there  come  to  be  two 
ways?  By  what  terms  would  you  denote 
them  ?     State  the  general  rule  as  to  their  use. 

8.  Discuss  the  ordinary  definition  of  a 
pronoun.  What  other  definition  has  been 
suggested?  Distinguish  between  the  forms 
my  and  mine.  Which  is  the  older  form  ? 
What  similar  pairs  are  there? 


9.  Explain  the  terms:  Voice,  mood,  in- 
finitive. Show  how  frequently  in  English 
transitive  verbs  are  used  intransitively,  and 
vice  versa.     Mention  some  causative  verbs. 

10.  Distinguish  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak  conjugations.  By  what  other 
names  are  they  known  ?  Which  is  the 
older  ?  Which  is  the  living  one  ?  To  which 
do  these  verbs  belong:  fight,  think,  bare, 
bear,  catch,  teach,  reach,  beseech,  hang,  fly? 

11.  Parse  triust  in  "  He  says  he  must  go," 
and  ' '  He  said  he  must  go  "  ;  and  mention 
some  other  verbs  that  are  similarly  unchanged. 
What  do  you  knotv  of  the  verbs  quoth,  tuot, 
thinks  in  methinks  ? 

12.  Discuss  these  phrases  :  He  found  them 
Jled,  horses  and  all — Fight  away,  my  men — 

Get  you  gone — I  give  you  this  to  boot — To 
oversleep  oneself — How  did  he  come  by  such 
a  fortune? 

13.  Criticise  and  correct  the  following 
pieces  of  Grammar  and  style : — 

(a)  Books  that  we  can  at  a  glance  carry  off 
all  that  is  in  them  are  worse  than  useless  for 
discipline. 

(b)  He  preferred  to  know  the  worst  than 
to  dream  the  best. 

(c)  Humanity  seldom  or  ever  shows  itself 
in  inferior  dispositions. 

{d)  You  have  already  been  informed  of  the 
sale  of  Ford's  theatre,  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  assassinated,  for  religious  purposes. 

{e)  The  Moor  seizing  a  bolster,  full  of  rage 
and  jealousy,  smothers  her. 

(/")  Nor  do  I  know  any  one  with  whom  I 
can  converse  more  pleasantly,  or  I  would 
prefer  as  my  companion. 

14.  In  what  various  ways  may  the  subject 
of  a  sentence  be  enlarged  ?  In  what  the 
predicate  extended  ?  Compose  a  sentence  to 
illustrate  your  answers. 

15.  Analyse: 

(a)  This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the 
Moon, 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at 

all  hours. 
And  are  upgather'd  now  like  sleep- 
ing flowers, 
For  this,  for  everything  we  are  out  of 
tune. 


Editorial. 
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[b)  In  the  olden  days,  in  which  distance 
could  not  be  vanquished  without  toil,  but  in 
which  the  toil  was  rewarded,  there  were  few 
moments  of  which  the  recollection  was  more 
fondly  cherished  by  the  traveller  than  that 
which  brought  him  within  sight  of  Venice. 
Not  but  that  the  aspect  of  the  city  itselt  was 
generally  the  source  of  some  slight  disap- 
pointment. 


We  have  forgot  what  we  have  been, 
And  what  we  are  we  little  know  ; 

We  fancy  new  events  begin, 
But  all  has  happened  long  ago. 

Full  oft  my  feelings  make  me  start 
Like  footprints  on  a  desert  shore, 

As  if  the  chambers  of  my  heart 

Had  heard  their  shadowy  steps  before. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Academy  offers  in  its  January  num- 
ber a  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  paper  on 
"  Science  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools." 

The  Illustrated  London  News  for  1888 
will  contain  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
House-Boat,"  a  new  novel,  by  William 
Black. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Overland  for 
1888  will  be  illustrated  descriptive  articles. 
California,  Oregon,  Alaska,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  will  receive  special  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  January  number  of  The  American 
Magazine,  Wm.  H.  Rideing  will  have  the 
first  paper  of  a  series  on  Boston  Artists  and 
their  studios,  reproducing  some  of  their 
paintings  and  showing  their  distinctive  styles 
of  art. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  pro- 
vides for  its  readers  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  Antwerp,  by  Katherine  S.  Macquoid, 
fully  illustrated.  Instalments  of  two  Serials, 
Part  II.  of  "  Coaching  Days  and  Coaching 
Ways,"  and  the  Editor's  Department,  help 
to  make  up  a  good  number. 

Education  is  now  published  monthly, 
instead  of  bi-monthly,  ten  numbers  being 
issued  in  the  year.  A  recent  issue  contains 
several  excellent  articles,  including  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Dr.  White  before  the 
.Schoolmasters'  Club,  Boston  ;  and  a  thought- 
ful paper  on  "The  Tendency  of  Technical 
Training,"  by  Mary  Deyo. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  last  JViae  Awake  is 
a  charming  picture  engraved  from  a  painting 
by  B.  C.  Porter,  now  in  the  Corcoran  Gal- 


lery, Washington.  Serial  stories,  poems 
and  rhymes,  descriptions  of  pleasant  journeys 
and  other  good  things,  fill  up  this  number. 
The  article  on  "The  Fisheries"  is  scarcely 
up  to  the  mark. 

In  the  January  Popular  Science  Monthly 
the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  discusses  high  and 
low  tariffs.  This  paper  forms  the  seventh  of 
the  "  Economic  Disturbance  Series."  "  Rail- 
roads and  Trade  Centres,"  by  Mr.  Morgan  ; 
"Evolution  and  Religious  Thought,"  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  ;  and  "The  Outcome 
of  the  Granger  Movement,"  by  Mr.  Pierson, 
all  repay  perusal.  In  "Science  and  the 
Bishops,"  Prof.  Huxley  makes  some  un- 
worthy references  to  Christianity. 

The  second  number  of  Woman's  World  is 
an  improvement  on  the  first,  and  contains 
"  Mary  Anderson  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  "  a 
fine  kindly  article  which  will  possess  a  special 
interest  for  many  readers,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  very  last  thing  written  by  Mrs.  Craik. 
Other  good  articles  follow  dealing  with  liier- 
ary,  philanthropic,  social  and  art  subjects. 
Woman's  World  has  bright  prospects,  and 
we  congratulate  the  publishers  on  its  appear- 
ance.    Cassell  &  Co.     $5.50  per  year. 


Boston  School  .Series. 
Fourth  Natural  History  Reader.     By 

the    Rev.   J.    G.    Wood,    MA.     Boston: 

School  Supply  Co. 

We  have  pleasure  in  .saying  that  this 
volume  is  fully  equal  in  merit  to  the  earlier 
ones  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  favour- 
ably. It  contains  some  (ifty-two  lessons,  care- 
fully arranged,  and  adapted  for  use  in  schools. 
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An  Old  English  Grammar.  By  Prof. 
Sievers,  of  the  University  of  Tiibingen  ; 
translated  and  edited  by  Prof.  Cook,  of 
the  University  of  California.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.     $i.i2. 

The  merit  of  this  work  has  obtained  for  it 
early  recognition  at  the  hands  of  scholars, 
and  it  w^ill  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  library  of  the  English  student.  The 
work  of  the  translator  and  editor,  Prof. 
Cook,  is  deserving  of  special  praise. 


The  Etruscan  Question.     By  Prof.  Fer- 
guson, of  Queen's  University. 

Reprinted    from   the    Proceedings    of  the 
Canadian  Institute. 


The  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

No.  31.  My  Hunt  After  the  Captain. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Portraits  and  Biographical  Sketches 
OF  Twenty  American  Authors.  Extra 
number,  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  

Cassell's  Lessons  in  French.  By  Louis 
Fasquelle.     Toronto  :  Copp,  Clark  &  Co. 

The  authorized  Canadian  edition,  known 
to  many  of  our  readers,  is  an  excellent  edition 
of  a  good  text  book,  and  we  commend  it  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  Canadian 
teachers. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  best  educational  journal  is 
the  teacher's  best  friend. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  exammation  papers  in  this 
Magazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

We  are  graceful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1888. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 


iDyni^OE,T.A.isrT  nsrE-vT*  booics. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 
Hyde'ii  Prnctiral   Ijeaaons  in  the  Use  of 

Knglioh.     For  Primary   Schools.     Intro- 
duction price,  35  cents. 
raeiklrjohn'M     Imgliah     Ijanguage  :     Its 

Cirainniar,   History   and    Literatnre. 

Introduction  price,  .f  1.30,  or  in  Parts  at  80 

cents  each. 
Joynes-Meittoner'^   Oerinan    Orainmar. 

A  practical,  working,  German  Grammar. 

Introduction  price,  *1.20. 
JackHonN  Eai-ili  in  Mpace  :  A  ITIanual  ot 

Axtrononiicnl  (Sengraphy.    Price  30cts. 
A    New    Hai-t-^inng    and    CiioruH    Book. 

By    Charles   E.     Whiting.       Introduction 

price,  96  c^nts. 
Sample  copies  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


READY  OCTOBER  15. 

Nature  Readers  IVo.  1.  Meatiide  and 
Wayside.  By  Julia  McNair  Wright.  In- 
troduction price,  30  cents. 

Seidel's  Industrial  Instruction.  Trans- 
lated by  Margaret  K.  Smith.    Price,  75  cts. 

The   Tlanual  Training  »«chool.    By  C.  M. 

Woodward,  Director  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  St.  Louis. 

English  in  ihe  Preparatory  Schools.    By 

Ernest  W.  Huffent,  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Use  of  Gnglish.    By  F.  C.  Woodward, 

of  Wofford  College,  S.C. 
Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &   CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
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OUR  WORK  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

BY  REV.   PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  CLARK,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 

[For  The  Monthly.] 


THE  philosopher  Kant,  at  the  close 
of  his  great  work,  "  The  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,"  has  said  that  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  inquiry  is  to  give 
replies  to  three  questions  :  What  can 
I  know  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What 
may  I  hope  for?  The  third  question, 
Professor  Huxley  has  said,  we  may 
safely  leave,  letting  consequences  take 
care  of  themselves  so  long  as  the  ac- 
tions are  right.  But  in  point  of  fact 
all  these  questions  are  resolved  into 
the  second  of  the  three,  What  ought  I 
to  do  ?  whilst  the  other  two  cannot  be 
overlooked,  since  in  some  cases  we 
can  tell  what  is  our  duty  only  by  con- 
sidering the  consequences  of  our  ac- 
tions, and  in  all  cases  our  responsi- 
bility is  limited  by  our  knowledge  and 
ability.  It  can  be  no  man's  duty  to  per- 
form the  impossible  or  the  unknown. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  true 
that,  when  duty  has  become  clear,  we 
may  safely  leave  the  question.  What 
am  I  to  expect?  to  solve  itself,  which 
it  will  do  with  strict  legality. 

What  ought  I  to  do  ?     What  is  my 
proper  work  in  this  world?     No  sane 
person    doubts    the    importance,    the 
I 


supreme  importance  of  that  question, 
since  it  does,  in  reality,  contain  within 
itself  every  other  great  question. 
"  Know  what  thou  canst  work  at," 
says  Mr.  Carlyle,*  "  and  work  at  it 
like  a  Hercules."  And  further,  this  is 
a  question  which  concerns  every  one, 
of  whatever  religious  views  or  convic- 
tions. It  has,  of  course,  a  very  seri- 
ous and  solemn  import  to  the  Chris- 
tian, since  to  him  it  is  the  same  as 
inquiring  what  is  his  Father's  will  con- 
cerning him,  a  consideration  which 
may  and  should  become  to  him  a 
thought  of  great  joy.  But  it  concerns 
every  one  who  lives  in  human  society, 
every  one  who  acknowledges  any  duty 
to  his  fellow-men — nay,  further,  every 
one  who  expects  anything  of  those 
who  live  around  him,  since  he  who 
depends  upon  the  services  of  olhers 
can  reasonably  do  so  only  as  he  is 
himself  ready  to  yield  service  in 
return. 

This,  then,  is  the  subject  which  is 
here  proposed  to  be  considered,  the 
work  which  is  assigned  to  us  here  on 

*  "  Pa'it  anrl  E'resen'." 
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earth,  what  it  is,  how  we  may  find  it 
out,  and  how  we  may  do  it ;  and  al- 
though several  of  the  trains  of  thought 
will  depend  upon  the  belief  in  a  Divine 
Providence,  yet  their  essential  truth 
will  not  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
adoption  of  other  theories  of  life.  To 
most  of  us,  the  belief  in  God  seems  to 
simplify  much  in  human  life  and  action, 
which  otherwise  would  remain  dark 
and  complicated.  Moreover,  the 
manifestations  of  God  in  Christ  and 
the  record  of  Divine  Revelation  in 
Holy  Scripture  bring  into  clear  light 
the  notions  of  Divine  government  and 
grace  which  otherwise  must  have  re- 
mained dim  and  uncertain.  Still,  a 
man  will  not  escape  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  work  by  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  great  Taskmaster ;  and  even 
he  will  be  forced  to  ask  the  question, 
What  is  my  place  and  work  in  human 
life? 

I.  We  begin,  then,  by  laying  down 
the  principle  that  every  one  is  bound 
to  do  some  work  in  the  world — has 
actually  some  kind  of  vocation  which 
he  is  bound  to  recognize  and  fulfil. 
And  further,  that  the  doing  of  such 
work  is  not  only  a  man's  bounden 
duty,  but  his  greatest  iiappiness  as 
well.  Great  mistakes  are  made,  and 
very  false  notions  prevail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  labour.  It  may  be  well  to 
glance  at  them  before  setting  forth  the 
positive  side  of  the  subject.  Labour, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  blessing 
and  a  glory,  is  often  looked  upon  as  a 
misfortune.  Idleness,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  shameful  and  disgraceful 
things  in  the  world,  is  often  considered 
to  be  a  mark  of  distinction.  In  vain 
do  Scripture,  reason,  experience  de- 
nounce these  fatal  heresies.  Human 
sloth,  conceit,  arrogance  are  often  too 
strong  to  be  overthrown  by  the  power 
of  truth.  The  poor  man  is  apt  to  re- 
gard his  daily  labour  as  a  simple  mis- 
fortune or  even  as  a  curse,  and  to  look 
with  envy  upon  his  better  endowed 
neighbour  who  has  no  need  to  work 


in  order  that  he  may  live.  He  does- 
not  notice  the  penalty  of  idleness,  he 
knows  the  inconveniences  and  ignores- 
the  unnumbered  blessings  connected 
with  faithful  toil,  and  he  forgets  how 
ill  it  has  often  fared  with  some  of  his- 
class  who  have  been  suddenly  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  daily  toil,  and 
how  seldom  they  have  been  made 
better  or  happier  by  the  change. 

A  similar  mistake  is  made  by  the 
wealthy  man  who  despises  the  toiler,^ 
considers  himself  a  superior  person 
because  he  is  under  no  necessity  of 
labouring,  and  would  regard  work  as 
of  the  nature  of  a  personal  degrada- 
tion. Such  an  one  forgets  that  it  is 
to  work  that  he  owes  his  own  emanci- 
pation from  the  necessity  of  working. 
It  is  labour  which  has  accumulated 
the  wealth  by  which  he  is  supported ;. 
and  in  his  stupid  thoughtlessness  he 
is  despising  the  very  power  which  has 
raised  him  to  his  place  of  pre-eminence 
and  honouring  the  vice  which  has 
placed  his  brother  beneath  him  in  the 
social  scale. 

We  find  the  same  foolish  errors 
illustrated  in  some  men,  drawn  from 
that  are  called  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  but  ill-provided  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  position. 
To  such  persons  it  is  often  very  vex- 
ations to  see  their  friends,  their 
social  equals,  their  nearest  relatives,, 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  work, 
while  they  are  forced  to  labour  if 
they  would  live.  It  is  a  great  hard- 
ship that  there  should  not  be,  for 
such  as  themselves,  some  elegant 
sinecure  offices  which  they  could 
adorn  without  the  necessity  for  pain- 
ful or  fatiguing  exertion. 

We  cannot  be  quite  sorry  that,  in 
the  present  day  at  least,  there  is  very 
little  compassion  felt  for  these  suf- 
ferers. At  any  rate  we  will  waste  no 
more  time  upon  them,  but  only  pass 
on  to  show  the  importance  and  the 
necessity  of  every  one  taking  his  share 
in  the  work  of  the  world. 
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Work  is  the  law  of  the  universe. 
Even  the  agnostic  recognizes  the  all- 
present  and  ever  active  energy  of 
force ;  and  the  believer  in  God  sees 
in  all  the  forms  and  processes  of 
nature  the  presence  and  the  opera- 
tion of  God.  "  My  Father  worketh," 
said  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  does  not 
exempt  Himself  from  this  law  of  life. 
In  all  around  us  we  see  that  activity 
is  life,  that  inactivity  is  death.  We 
cannot  say  that  God  conforms  Him- 
self to  this  principle  ;  for  the  princi- 
ple itself,  as  we  behold  it  in  nature, 
is  but  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
nature. 

If  man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  then  his  life  and  powers  and 
energies  must  also  go  forth  in  work. 
He  is  a  living  being,  and  life  means 
power,  effort,  activity.  Every  power 
must  be  intended  for  some  use  and 
purpose.  All  idleness  is,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  the  neglect  to  use  the  powers 
with  which  we  are  endowed,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  frustration  of  the  Divine 
intention  as  revealed  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature.  And  these  truths 
are  enforced  by  the  history  of  man- 
kind, v/hether  as  it  is  written  on  the 
pages  of  Scripture  or  as  it  is  enacted 
before  our  eyes. 

There  is  no  place  for  idleness  in 
the  universe  of  God.  Even  rest  is 
but  a  means  of  refreshment  in  order 
to  fresh  toil.  "  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour  and  do  all  thy  work,"  is  the 
precept  embodied  in  that  Command- 
ment which  bids  us  rest  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  the  requirement  of 
labour  is  in  no  way,  as  some  have 
foolishly  thought  and  said,  a  punish- 
ment for  sin.  When  man  was  created 
there  was  found  for  him  a  sphere  of 
work.  "  The  Lord  God  took  the 
man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it." 
This  employment  was,  in  God's  pur- 
pose and,  in  fact,  a  blessing,  and  was 
intended  to  bring  many  blessings  in  its 
train. 


The  same  purpose  was  apparent 
after  man  had  disobeyed  the  Divine 
command  bv  refusing  to  heed  the 
restriction  which  was  laid  upon  the 
forbidden  fruit.  The  ground  was 
"cursed,"  but  it  was  cursed  for  his 
sake.  Labour  had  become  toil,  but 
that  was  because  innocence  had  been 
exchanged  for  guilt,  and  guilt  needed 
a  sterner  discipline.  It  may  be  that, 
through  our  personal  sins  and  our 
social  sins,  the  burden  has  often  be- 
come so  heavy  as  to  be,  in  fact,  in- 
supportable and  crushing.  It  may 
be  that  to  some  it  has  become  more 
of  a  curse  than  of  a  blessing.  But 
even  as  the  world  is  now  constituted, 
and  as  men  live  in  the  world,  idleness 
is  an  endless  evil  and  misfortune,  and 
work  a  blessing. 

If  we  i)ass  from  the  actual  man  to 
the  ideal  man,  the  same  lesson  is  en- 
forced with  increased  solemnity.  The 
Son  of  man,  the  representative  of 
ideal  humanity,  was  not  born  in  a 
king's  palace,  nor  laid  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  nor  ever  emancipated  from  the 
obligation  of  work.  "  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  He 
was  a  working  man,  and  so  were  all 
his  truest  and  and  greatest  followers. 
The  chief  of  them  all  wrought  with 
his  own  hands  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  doing  the  highest  kmd  of 
work — work  sufficient  to  engross  all 
the  energies  of  his  nature.  But  to 
him  no  work  came  amiss  which  was 
appointed  by  God.  And  so  it  has 
ever  been  with  the  noblest  and  the 
best.  They  have  felt,  as  we  must 
feel  if  we  would  be  like  them,  that 
the  requirement  of  labour  is  as  much 
a  Divine  command  as  any  other  ;  and 
that  therefore  idleness  is  not  a  mere 
venial  fault,  still  less  a  permissible 
weakness,  but  a  sin  against  God. 

Arguments  of  this  nature  will  appeal 
with  varying  force  to  different  minds. 
But  there  are  certain  facts  and  princi- 
ples connected  with  the  nature  and 
effects  of  labour  which  can  hardly  be 
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misinterpreted  or  misunderstood  by 
the  thoughtful  observer,  whatever  his 
theological  or  religious  position. 

Thus  it  is  quite  certain  and  evident 
that  exercise — or  labour,  which  is  the 
same  thing — is  indispensable,  in  order 
to  the  development  and  perfection 
of  the  powers  with  which  we  are 
endowed.  It  is  by  means  of  exercise 
that  our  bodily  frame  grows  up  to  its 
normal  size  and  proportions.  Each 
limb  puts  forth  its  strength  as  it  is 
called  into  exercise ;  and  if  any  part 
or  member  of  the  body  is  neglected, 
it  is  stunted  and  maimed.  So  it  is 
with  the  powers  of  the  whole  man, 
body  as  well  as  soul.  We  have  only 
to  let  them  lie  torpid  in  order  to 
paralyze  them,  perhaps  ultimately  to 
destroy  them  altogether.  We  must 
live  before  we  can  work ;  but  life 
which  does  not  express  itself  in  work, 
in  energy,  speedily  sinks  into  a  state 
which  is  no  better  than  death. 

So,  too,  labour  is  a  source  of  hap- 
piness, both  negatively  and  positively. 
From  our  earliest  days  we  have  been 
reminded  of  the  "mischief"  which 
our  adversary  finds  ♦'  for  idle  hands 
to  do  "  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  of  us  would  have  been 
better  men  if  we  had  had  more  work 
on  our  hands,  and  many  of  us  would 
have  been  worse  men  if  we  had  had 
less.  But  this  is  only  one,  and  the 
less  important,  side  of  the  matter. 
There  is  a  positive  blessing  and  joy 
and  delight  in  work.  "  We  are  ac- 
customed," says  a  French  writer,  "to 
place  idleness  among  the  beatitudes 
of  heaven  ;  we  ought  rather  to  put  it 
among  the  penalties  of  hell."  It  is 
no  new  discovery  that  action  leads  to 
happiness.  It  is  indeed  an  argument 
as  old  as  Aristotle,  that  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  pleasure  is  essentially  a 
good,  because  it  is  connected  with 
the  development  of  our  being,  and 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  ac- 
tion. 


"Pleasure,"  he  says,*  "finishes  and 
completes  the  action.  .  .  .  It  is 
an  end  which  joins  itself  with  the  other 
qualities  as  bloom  is  joined  with  youth. 
Why  is  not  pleasure  continual  ?  Be- 
cause none  of  the  human  faculties  are 
capable  of  continual  action."  On 
subjects  like  these  there  is  hardly 
room  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
not  merely  the  reasoning  of  philoso- 
phers, but  the  experience  of  mankind 
which  proves  that  the  most  perfect 
happiness  results  from  the  harmoni- 
ous activity  of  the  powers  of  our 
nature. 

If  we  may  add  to  these  considera- 
tions, we  should  remind  ourselves  of 
one  argument  for  labour  which  will 
never  be  ignored  by  our  neighbours, 
however  little  they  may  be  capable  of 
entering  into  the  philosophical  aspect 
of  the  matter.  Labour  is  a  contribu- 
tion which  every  one  is  bound  to 
make  to  the  supply  of  the  needs  of 
the  world.  And  no  one  can  refuse  to 
pay  this  debt  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  dishonesty.  So  long  as  we 
live  we  are  sustained  by  the  products 
of  labour.  We  know  that  God  could 
have  made  provision  for  us,  as  for  the 
flowers  of  the  field,  without  subjecting 
us  to  the  necessity  of  toil.  The  fact 
that  he  has  not  done  so  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  utility  of  labour.  We  are, 
then,  not  only  breaking  His  law,  we 
are  also  robbing  humanity  when  we 
live  on  the  fruits  of  other  men's 
labours,  and  refuse  to  make  any  con- 
tributions of  our  own  towards  the 
general  stock  upon  which  all  subsist. 

We  cannot  better  bring  this  part  of 
our  subject  to  a  close  than  by  quoting 
the  well-known  trenchant  and  preg- 
nant words  of  Mr.  Carlyle.f  "Two 
men,"  he  says,  "I  honour,  and  no 
third.  First,  the  toilworn  craftsman 
that  with  earth-made  implement  labor- 

*Eth.  Nic.  X.  4,  5.  Cf.  Janet,  Theory  of 
Morals  i.  4 

^;  Sartor  Resartiis,  iii.  4. 
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iously  conquers  the  earth,  and  makes 
her  man's.  Venerable  to  me  is  the 
hard  hand — crooked,  coarse — wherein 
notwithstanding  hes  a  cunning  virtue, 
indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  the  sceptre  of 
this  planet.  Venerable  too  is  the 
rugged  face,  all  weather-tanned,  be- 
soiled.  with  its  rude  intelligence ;  for 
it  is  the  face  of  a  Man  living  manlike. 
Hardly  entreated  brother !  For  us 
was  thy  back  so  bent,  for  us  were  thy 
.  straight  limbs  and  fingers  so  deformed. 
.  .  .  Yes,  toil  on,  toil  on ;  thou 
art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may ; 
thou  toil  est  for  the  altogether  indis- 
pensable, for  daily  bread. 

'•A  second  man  I  honour,  and  still 
more  highly :  him  who  is  seen  toiling 
for  the  spiritually  indispensable ;  not 
daily  bread,  but  the  Bread  of  Life. 
Is  not  he  too  in  his  duty  ;  endeavour- 
ing towards  inward  harmony  ;  reveal- 
ing this  by  act  or  by  word,  through 
all  his  outward  endeavours  be  they 
high  or  low?  ...  If  the  poor 
and  humble  toil  that  we  have  food, 
must  not  the  high  and  glorious  toil 
for  him  in  return,  that  he  have  light, 
have  guidance,  freedom,  immortality? 
These  two,  in  all  their  degrees  I 
honour ;  all  else  is  chaff,  which  let 
the  wind  blow  whither  it  listeth." 

2.  So  much  may  be  said  of  work  in 
general.  We  must  now  somewhat 
narrow  our  view,  and  remark  that  we 
have,  each  one  of  us,  softie  special 
7vork  to  do  in  the  world.  Each  one 
has  his  own  place,  his  own  circum- 
stances, his  own  powers,  his  own 
opportunities.  The  world  has  need 
of  a  great  many  different  kinds  of 
work  to  be  done,  and  there  are  per- 
sons qualified,  in  different  ways,  for 
the  doing  of  them,  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  family  of  man.  Sacred 
Scripture  presents  this  thought  before 
us  in  many  varied  forms.  Men  are 
called  the  stewards  of  God.  The 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  so  in  a 
peculiar  sense ;  but  all  His  servants 
and    children  have   a    ministry.     To 


each  one  is  given  his  own  proportion 
of  talents,  which  he  is  to  employ  so 
that  his  Master  may  receive  His  own 
with  usury.  To  each  one  there  is 
something  for  his  h^mds  to  do,  and 
whatsoever  his  hand  findeth  to  do,  he 
is  to  do  with  his  might. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  race 
there  was,  of  course,  very  little  dis- 
tinction of  duties,  very  little  of  what 
we  call  division  of  labour.  A  man 
had  to  do  almost  everything  for  him- 
self, instead  of  doing  much  for  others, 
and  having  much  done  for  him  by 
others.  Yet  a  certain  division  of 
labour  must  have  come  very  early  \ 
and  those  who  accept  the  Scripture 
narrative  will  see  how  naturally  the 
division  began.  To  the  oldest  son  of 
our  first  parents  was  given  his  father's 
business  of  cultivating  the  soil.  "  Cain 
was  a  tiller  of  the  ground."  The 
farmer  must  always  come  first.  He 
is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
necessary  of  all  workers.  The  second 
son  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
flocks  belonging  to  the  first  family. 
"  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep."  The 
shepherd  quite  naturally  responded 
to  man's  second  need.  After  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  men  would  make  use  of 
the  milk  and  the  wool  of  the  flock. 

Even  at  this  early  period  it  was  a 
manifest  convenience,  if  it  was  not 
yet  an  absolute  necessity,  that  the 
spheres  of  labour  should  be  separated. 
If  both  had  been  farmers  and  shep- 
herds as  well,  the  tilling  of  the  ground 
and  the  tending  of  the  sheep  would 
have  been  worse  done.  In  this  early 
example  of  human  life  we  have  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour. 
"  When  men  began  to  multiply  on  the 
face  of  earth,"  it  became  more  and 
more  apparent  that  they  could  best 
promote  their  own  well-being  and  the 
interests  of  others  by  taking  some 
particular  portion  of  the  co'iimon 
work  which  was  needful  for  the  suj) 
port  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong- 
ed.    Every  succeeding  age  has  seen 
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a  further  extension  of  the  principle. 
Humanly  speaking,  the  enormous 
population,  growing  day  by  day,  could 
not  be  supported,  without  a  return  to 
something  like  savagery,  unless  this 
division  of  labour  were  observed. 

It  has,  therefore,  long  been  obvi- 
ous that,  if  a  man  is  to  be  of  any  con- 
siderable use  to  himself  or  the  world, 
he  must  devote  himself  to  some  par- 
ticular calling,  and  make  himself,  as 
far  as  he  is  able,  skilled  in  some  par- 
ticular work.  There  cannot  be  many 
*'  admirable  Crichtons  "  in  the  world. 
If  it  is  no  one's  business  to  know 
everything,  it  certainly  cannot  be  any 
one's  duty  to  be  able  to  do  every- 
thing. A  man  who  attempts  it  will 
generally  end  by  doing  nothing  well. 
It  is  a  fact,  which  has  been  too  often 
observed,  that  a  very  considerable 
man,  who  might  have  done  good  and 
useful  work  for  mankind,  has  failed  to 
accomplish  anything  of  permanent 
value,  simply  because  he  has  lacked 
the  concentration  of  mind  and  energy, 
or  perhaps  the  self-denial,  without 
which  such  work  could  not  possibly 
be  accomplished. 

Such  concentration  of  purpose  and 
aim  is  widely  different  from  that  nar- 
row sympathy  and  culture  which  can 
have  no  interest  in  the  work  of  other 
men.  There  is  perhaps  no  creature 
on  earth  more  wearisome  or  trying 
than  the  man  who  can  never,  for  one 
moment,  forget  his  own  business,  or 
look  at  any  other  employment  except 
in  the  light  of  his  own.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  hardly  withhold 
our  admiration  from  those  who  make 
all  their  thoughts  bend  to  their  own 
special  calling  or  work,  even  when 
they  carry  the  tendency  to  excess. 
"This  one  thing  I  do"  is  a  noble 
motto  for  the  worker  ;  but  it  is  best 


and  noblest  of  all  when  it  means  not 
the  neglect  of  the  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses which  are  moving  in  the  minds 
of  other  men,  but  the  subordination 
of  all  thought  and  effort  to  the  main 
object  and  endeavour  of  his  own  life. 
It  may  be  that  the  work  which 
seems  appointed  for  us  has  no  ambi- 
tious character  or  splendid  appear- 
ance which  will  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
men  or  attract  their  admiration.  It 
may  be  the  simplest,  the  most  ob- 
scure, and  yet  it  may,  for  all  that,  be 
the  most  useful,  and  therefore  the 
most  dignified.  Let  young  men  and 
women  lay  this  thought  to  heart.  It 
is  given  to  few  of  us  to  do  a  kind  of 
work  that  will  make  us  a  great  name 
in  the  world.  It  is  generally  wrong 
for  us  to  desire  such  a  name  or  the 
work  that  would  bring  it.  It  is  the 
fulfilment  of  duty  alone  that  can 
bring  us  true  honour;  and  all  fame 
or  glory  which  comes  to  us  in  any 
other  way  is  hollow  and  false. 

Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.* 

And  how  shall  we  determine  what 
our  work  should  be  ?  For  many  of  us 
this  is  no  longer  an  open  question. 
VVe  have  already,  some  of  us  long 
ago,  chosen  our  life's  work,  wisely  or 
unwisely,  and  have  been  doing  it,  in 
some  cases  for  many  years,  well  or 
ill ;  and  it  is  seldom  wise  for  a  man 
to  change  his  profession.  But  there 
are  others  who  have  not  yet  made 
their  choice ;  and  some  help  may  be 
given  them  towards  forming  a  deci- 
sion ;  and  even  if  we  have  decided, 
we  may  amend  some  details  in  our 
work  by  considering  the  principles 
which  should  regulate  such  a  choice. 

*Pope,  Epist.  4  1.  193. 
(  To  be  contimted. ) 
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ber  of  students  this  year  than  ever  before  in 
its  history.  The  success  of  the  Donalda 
Course  is  now  assured,  over  a  hundred  female    | 


The  McGill  Normal  School  has  also  opened 
with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its  stu- 
dents. 
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IT  is  a  very  popular  belief,  and  one 
that  is  taught  by  all  elementary 
text  books  bearing  on  the  subject,  that 
matter  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  has 
a  tendency  towards  the  poles,  because, 
as  it  is  said,  of  the  greater  value  of 
gravity  there.  That  this  belief  is  held 
by  others  than  the  unscientific  the 
following  quotation  from  Mr.  R.  A. 
Proctor's  "Saturn  and  His  System" 
will  sufficiently  prove,  and  it  will  serve 
to  point  out  how  general  and  unques- 
tioned this  belief  is  as  well.  He  says  : 
— "  It  appears  probable  that  fluid 
masses  on  the  surface  of  such  a  planet 
would  tend  to  form  two  vast  polar 
•oceans,  since  gravity  is  so  much  greater 
at  Saturn's  poles  than  equator."  Mr. 
Proctor  is,  of  course,  speaking  of  the 
tendency  of  matter  at  Saturn's  surface  ; 
but  the  conclusion  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  any  heavenly  body 
having  a  motion  of  rotation  and,  pre- 
sumably, "  compression,"  as  he  points 
out  in  the  first  part  of  the  quotation 
I  have  used.  It  is  evident  that  he 
attributes  this  tendency  to  the  fact  of 
Saturn's  polar  being  less  than  its  equ- 
torial  diameter,  although  he  states  it 
as  though  the  eflfect  were  produced  by 
the  single  fact  of  gravity  being  greater 
at  the  poles  than  the  equator,  a  result 
that  is  present  in  every  rotating  sphere 
and  which,  as  we  know,  does  not  pro- 
duce a  poleward  tendency. 

Mr.  Proctor's  statement  rests  on  the 
assumption  that,  if  an  oblate  spheroid 
is  rotating  about  its  minor  axis,  mat- 
ter at  its  surface  will  have  a  tendency 
towards  that  point  that  is  nearest  to 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  assumedly 
Siomogeneous  mass.     Is   this    an   in- 


variable law?  If  it  is  true  that  be- 
cause a  planet's  polar  is  less  than  its 
equatorial  diameter  matter  at  its  sur- 
face will  have  an  unbalanced  tendency 
towards  the  poles,  it  is  equivalent  to 
saying  (no  argument  having  been  ad- 
vanced to  prove  a  lessening  of  the 
diurnal  motion),  that  matter  having 
reached  a  certain  position,  in  response 
to  certain  well  known  forces  and  there- 
fore more  near  to  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium, that  then  it  will  move,  or  have 
a  tendency  to  move,  towards  the  out- 
line of  the  perfect  sphere.  When  a 
sphere  is  rotating  about  an  axis,  we 
know  that  a  result  has  been  the  short- 
ening of  the  polar  axis  and  a  relative 
increase  to  the  equatorial  diameters  ; 
and  further,  if  the  particles  of  its  mat- 
ter are  free  to  move  in  response  to 
the  forces  thus  generated,  that  they 
will  have  attained  their  position  of 
equilibrium  when  the  normal  to  the 
curvature  at  every  point  coincides  with 
the  vertical  at  these  points.  If  the 
particles  have  not  reached  this  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  their  tendency 
must  be  equatorwards,  and  only  in 
the  case  where  we  can  assume  that 
they  have  passed  beyond,  would  it  be 
possible  to  infer  the  poleward  tend- 
ency. It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume 
a  poleward  tendency  as  the  result  of 
a  lessening  of  the  diurnal  motion,  as 
we  might,  with  etiual  certainty,  assume 
an  increasing  value  for  it,  as  far  as 
any  evidence  one  way  or  the  other 
shows.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  diurnal  motion  is  of 
a  fixed  value — fixed  in  so  far  as  the 
most  careful  observations,  admitting 
of   the  greatest  exactitude,  can  dis- 
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cover  ;  seemingly  pointing  to  the  earth 
being  in  the  middle  period  of  its  ex- 
istence, of  which  the  three  stages  are  : 
"  youth  with  increasing,  middle  age 
with  uniform,  and  old  age  with  de- 
creasing velocity  of  rotation."  We 
know  that  there  are  retarding,  as  we 
know  that  there  are  accelerating,  in- 
fluences acting  on  the  diurnal  motion, 
and  with  the  want  of  evidence  of 
change  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
influences  sensibly  destroy  each  other. 

As  far  as  the  limits  of  accuracy  that 
the  different  methods  admit  of,  which 
have  been  used  to  determine  the  fig- 
ure of  the  earth,  there  appears  to  be 
a  coincidence  between  the  vertical 
and  the  normal  to  the  mean  curva- 
ture ;  the  irregularities  in  this  mean 
curvature,  although  not  conclusively 
pointing  to  any  systematic  departures 
from  the  true  spheroid,  allow  of  the 
assumption  that  there  might  be  a 
small  difference  between  the  two,  re- 
sulting in  a  correspondingly  small 
tendency  amongst  the  particles  of 
matter  in  a  direction  which  I  shall 
try  to  prove,  if  it  exists,  must  be  equa- 
torwards.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  a  fluid  mass,  the  rotational  velo- 
city of  which  is  increasing,  whilst  the 
transference  of  its  particles  towards 
the  equator  is  being  effected,  whilst 
radiation  and  consequent  solidifica- 
tion—resulting in  a  lessening  ability 
amongst  the  particles  to  respond  to 
the  translating  force — are  simultane- 
ously proceeding,  could  by  any  possi- 
bility result  in  an  over-developed 
planet.  In  any  case  we  know  that 
the  solid  of  equilibrium  for  the  molten 
earth  is  one  having  diameters  of 
230-23 1,  whereas  the  present  diam- 
eters are  299-300,  conclusive  evidence 
that  we  are  not  over-developed  if  the 
argument  against  the  supposition  of  a 
decreased  value  for  the  diurnal  motion 
holds  good. 

It  would  be  possible  to  reason  out 
a  poleward  tendency  in  the  waters  of 
the  earth,   if  we  could  assume  that 


they  occupied  a  spheroid  of  less  cor- 
responding diameters  than  those  of 
the  mean  earth  ;  but  this  is  not  a  ten- 
able argunient,  because  we  know  that 
the  land  above  sea-level  is  much  less 
in  volume  than  the  depressions  below 
it ;  this,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  waters  of  the  earth  are  of  less 
specific  gravity  than  the  mean  earth, 
obliges  us  to  conclude  that  the 
surface  of  the  water-spheroid  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  than  the  mean  surface  of 
the  same  from  the  same ;  therefore^ 
whatever  the  amount  of  the  tendency 
on  this  account,  its  direction  must  be 
equatorwards. 

It  is  not  possible  to  produce  evi- 
dence of  the  direction  of  the  actual- 
movements  in  the  waters  of  the  earth,, 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  effects  of 
local  and  what  might  be  distinguished 
by  the  term  of  "  physical "  disturb- 
ances. The  evidence  at  the  present, 
obtained  from  observations  extending 
over  a  hundred  years,  proves  that  the 
waters  of  the  earth  are  leaving  the 
arctic  circle  at  a  rate  of  about  four 
feet  a  century;  and  although  this  is 
not  advanced  as  proof  that  there  is  a 
physical  tendency  equatorwards,  it  is 
meant  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
present  evidence  for  the  direction  of 
the  assumed  tendency. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  a  single  argument  to  support 
this  supposed  poleward  tendency,  un- 
less the  assumed  existence  of  a  "vast 
polar  ocean  "  in  the  arctic  regions  caa 
be  accounted  such  ;  for  if  there  is  a 
so  situated  "  ocean,"  is  it  not  equally 
certain  that  there  is  a  vast  Antarctic 
"  continent  i  "  Even  granting  the  ex- 
istence of  vast  polar  oceans  in  both 
situations,  we  might  as  reasonably 
infer  an  equatorial  tendency  from  the 
presence  there  of  the  vast  bodies  of 
water  that  we  know  of,  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  in  one  case  we 
are  arguing  from  a  known  existence,. 
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in  the  other  from  an  assumed  one. 
There  was  a  time,  and  not  so  many 
years  ago,  when,  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  quoted,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  earth's  atmosphere  had  its  greatest 
depth  at  the  poles ;  an  opinion  that 
prevailed  until  the  careful  compilations 
of  Buchan  proved  that  the  tendency 
in  the  atmosphere  was  to  collect  about 
the  equator,  or  more  strictly  speaking 


in  such  an  order  that  the  minimum 
pressure  is  at  the  poles,  the  maximum 
at  about  lats.  40°,  with  a  belt  of  less 
pressure  at  the  equator  ;  and  although 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  argue  a  cor- 
responding arrangement  for  the  waters 
of  the  earth,  it  seems  evident  that  if 
we  must  attribute  to  matter  a  tend- 
ency, that  its  direction  is  towards  the 
equator. 


THE    PLACE    OF    LITERATURE    IN    THE    COLLEGE    COURSE. 


BY     HOMER 


S  P  R  A  G  U  E 


(  Continued  from  page  64.) 


HISTORICAL  study  has  always 
and  deservedly  been  regarded 
as  of  importance  in  a  college  course. 
However  it  may  have  been  formerly, 
as  in  the  case  of  natural  science,  it  is 
hardly  possible  now  that  it  should 
here  take  the  form  of  extensive 
special  examination  and  critical  an- 
alysis of  minute  and  multifarious  phe- 
nomena and  documents  in  limited 
fields.  Rather  it  must  give  itself  to 
the  investigation  of  general  laws  and 
a  synthesis  of  re;-ults  on  a  large  scale, 
and  so  work  out  a  philosophy  of 
history.  In  either  case,  though  these 
studies  contain  the  material  from 
which  wisdom  may  be  sublimated, 
they  du  not  often  contain,  much  less 
impart,  inspiration.  We  need  all 
three  :  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom, 
the  inspiration ;  but  especially  the 
last,  the  high  resolve  and  heroic  action 
growing  out  of  transcendent  wisdom. 
In  connection  with  historic  studies, 
and  to  some  extent  with  the  study  of 
literature,  some  practical  skill  in  state- 
craft should  be  secured  by  every  stu- 
dent. There  is  pressing  need  of  this. 
"  A  state,"  says  Milton,  "  ought  to  be 
as  one  huge  Christian  personage,  one 
mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  hon- 
J8t  man." 


Few  would  diminish  the  time  and 
pains  given  to  mathematics  or  ta 
mental  or  moral  philosophy.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  danger  here  is  som- 
nolence. 

Something  may  be  subtracted  from 
the  time  usually  devoted  in  college  to 
languages.  Philosophy  and  the  sci- 
ence of  language  may  well  receive  at- 
tention ;  and  incidentally  there  will 
come,  with  a  study  of  the  great 
models  of  literary  excellence,  a  round- 
ing out  and  a  finishing  up  of  linguistic 
work  previously  begun.  But  all  ele- 
mentary study  of  languages  ought  to 
be  remanded  to  the  secondary  schools, 
and  the  whole  method  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ancient  and  modern  languages 
should  be  radically  changed.  To 
spend  six,  five,  or  even  four  years  in 
obtaining  sufificienl  Latin  and  treek 
for  the  profitable  pursuit  of  ai)[)ropri- 
ate  college  studies  is  largely  a  waste 
of  time  and  energy.  By  proper  in- 
struction, by  careful  and  wise  direc- 
tion of  labour  pursuing  but  one  lan- 
guage at  a  time,  by  contagious  ardour 
caught  from  the  teacher,  by  judicious 
assistance  daily  rendered,  by  discard- 
ing unimportant  detail  and  trivial 
exceptions,  and  by  remembering  ever 
that  the  object  is  to   enable   the  stu- 
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dent  to   translate   from    the    ancient 
language  into  the  English  and  not  the 
reverse,   luUy  one   half  of  the   time 
ordinarily  spent  on  these  studies  can 
be    saved.     One    year    rightly    used 
would  suffice  for   Latin,   another  for 
Greek,  and  one  each  for  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  giving,  also,  facility 
in    speaking    the    modern    tongues. 
The  time  will  come  when  colleges  will 
cease  to  require  candidates  not  only 
to  be  crammed  with  mere  grammati- 
cal husks,  but  even   to  discriminate 
.among   the    Attic   husks    and    Ionic 
husks  and   Epic   husks,  as  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to   admission  ; 
and  when  they  will  discontinue  that 
unnutritious  diet  after  matriculation, 
and    in    this  busy    world    no   longer 
spend  month  after  month  in  assidu- 
ously uprooting  tares  and  thistles  in 
the  hopeless  attempt  to  raise  a  crop 
■of  purely   classic    husks.     "  I    won't 
answer    any   more    such    nonsense!" 
said  a  now  famous  journalist,  inserting 
an  ungentle  epithet  before  the  word 
"nonsense,"  to  the  college  tutor  who, 
neglecting  weightier  matters,  was  tor- 
turing him  in  class  recitation,  filling 
his    skin  with    the   sharp   prickles  of 
Greek  accents,  impaling  him  on  oxy- 
tones  and  paroxytones  and  proparoxy- 
tones,  plying  the  twists  of  perispomena 
and  properispomeni,  tearing  his  flesh 
with   sarcastic  questions    about    final 
clauses.     Tradition  has  it  that  he  was 
obliged    to   leave  Alma    Mater,    but 
soon    found  consolation  in   a   hand- 
some salary  as  foreign  correspondent 
of  a  leading  New  York  newspaper. 

To  furnish  the  equipment  our 
young  men  need  for  active  service  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  there  is  per- 
haps no  other  preparation  so  valuable 
as  the  study  of  the  greatest  works  of 
the  greatest  authors.  I  know  there 
is  a  prevalent  notion  that  literature  is 
not  strengthening.  Many  years  ago 
I  heard  a  distinguished  scholar  couple 
the  words  "  weak"  and  "literary  "  as 
if  they  belonged  together ;  but  his 
own  example  proves  the  contrary  ;  he 


is   both   literary  and   strong.     Shake- 
speare's training,  like  that  of  all  great 
writers  who  preceded  him  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  and  he  was  a  good 
business    man,    was    wholly   literary 
rather    than    scientific.       What    did 
Alexander    the    Great    not   owe    to 
Homer?       Caesar   knew   nothing    of 
what  we  call  science.     Napoleon  fed 
on  Plutarch  more  than  on  gunpowder 
and  mathematics.     Milton  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  ^schy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ovid,  Vir- 
gil, Spenser,  and  Shakespeare  ;  Chat- 
ham, Burke,  and  Webster,  to  Milton  ; 
Rufus    Choate,    the    foremost    jury 
lawyer  of  the  past  generation,  to  all 
of    these.      The    foremost    practical 
statesman   in   England  to-day  is  the 
man  of  letters,  William  E.  Gladstone; 
the  foremost  statesman  in  Europe  to- 
day is  a  graduate  of  two  universities, 
Prince  Bismarck ;  the  foremost  law- 
yer in   America   to-day  bore   off  the 
highest  honours  for  literary  excellence 
at  Yale  just   fifty  years  ago,   and  is 
said  to  have   continued  his  classical 
studies  ever  since,  William  M.  Evarts; 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the   many  able 
Ministers  who  have  represented  Amer- 
ica at  the  Court  of  St.  James  is  our 
foremost  man  of  letters  to-day,  James 
Russell  Lowell ;  our  smartest — I  use 
the  term  designedly — living  statesman 
possesses  rare  literary  skill,  James  G. 
Blaine.     These  examples   show   that 
the  practical  cutting  edge  of  tact  is 
not   less  keen  when  it  has  a  heavy 
backing  of  solid  learning.     Did  not 
the  pen  of  Moses   largely  shape   He- 
brew civilization  ?    In  Greek  life,  and 
even  in  Roman,  did  not  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  exert  enormous  power? 
Is  not  our  highest  modern  civilization 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Bible?     Words- 
worth never  uttered  profounder  truth 
than  when  he  wrote. 

We   must   be   free   or   die,  who  speak   the 

tongue 
That    Shakespeare    spoke,    the    faith    and 

morals  hold 
That  Milton  held. 
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The  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Milton — 
■whoever  will  thoroughly  master  these 
three  will  have  a  better  business  edu- 
cation than  nine-tenths  of  our  college 
graduates ;  for  he  will  have  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  a  knowledge 
that  is  better  preparation  for  success 
than  a  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  of 
matter  and  all  the  princesses  of  ma- 
chinery and  all  the  tricks  of  trade. 

But  business  success  is  not  the 
[principal  thing.  Nor  is  the  chief 
object  in  the  study  of  literature  to 
gain  just  canons  of  criticism,  import- 
ant as  these  are ;  nor  to  memorize 
precious  passages  that  will  fulfil  the 
triple  function  of  a  touchstone,  a  key- 
note, and  "a  joy  forever."  Nor  is 
the  chief  object  to  learn  the  history  of 
literature,  nor  the  opinions  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men  about  literature  or  about 
any  portion  thereof  or  about  the  man 
who  produced  it.  A  little  of  the  fla- 
vour of  the  historic  sea  in  which  the 
shell-fish  grew;  a  little  of  the  pepper 
and  salt  of  wise  criticism ;  a  little  of 
the  personal  history  of  the  bivalve,  if 
we  can  get  it ;  may  not  be  amiss  ; 
these  may  whet  the  appetite  or  en- 
hance the  relish ;  but  they  are  no 
■substitute  for  the  oyster  itself. 

Neither  is  the  chief  object  to  learn 
etymology,  or  syntax,  or  prosody,  or 
rhetoric,  or  philology,  or  logic.  These 
indeed  are  very  valuable,  and  may 
perhaps  be  studied  best  by  making  a 
great  author's  text  the  basis  of  investi- 
gation. Our  schoolmasters  have  often 
builded  vastly  better  than  they  knew, 
when  they  made  us  painfully  parse 
Milton's  Lycidas,  Pope's  Messsiah,  or 
Coleridge's  Hymn  to  Mont  Blanc. 
While  we  were  intently  listening  to 
find  grammatical  concords,  as  if  that 
were  the  chief  business  of  life  and  our 
teacher  seemed  to  think  so,  we  heard 
faintly  at  first  but  by-and-by  more 
clearly  the  divine  harmony  that 
breathes  through  those  immortal  lines, 
and  that  could  never  be  rendered  en- 
tirely inaudible  by  the  noisy  machin- 


ery of  gerund-grinding.  While  we 
hacked  and  hewed  and  bunglingly 
dissected  the  apparently  lifeless  form, 
to  discover  and  label  etymological 
tissue,  syntactical  sinews,  logical  bone- 
frame,  the  caput  mortuum  gradually 
became  a  thing  of  lite  and  beauty,  as 
the  cold  marble  under  Pygmalion's 
chisel  grew  warm  with  immortal  love- 
liness. 

Neither  is  that  graceful  ulility  which 
Cicero  points  out  in  his  oration  for 
Archias,  the  main  thing;  the  solace, 
the  ornament,  the  light,  the  com- 
panionship, the  serenity  of  soul  which 
these  studies  bring.  Lowell  some- 
where prettily  says,  and  the  value  of 
the  remark  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated :  "If  they  do  not  help  us  get 
bread,  they  sweeten  all  the  bread  we 
ever  do  get."  This  result  is  very  pre- 
cious, but  still  secondary  ;  we  are  here 
to  diffuse,  not  to  monopolize,  sweet- 
ness and  light. 

To  create  and  maintain  in  every 
student  the  highest  ideal  of  human 
Ufe  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  chief  work 
of  any  college.  There  is  no  study 
like  that  of  the  best  literature  to  form 
and  glorify  such  an  ideal.  It  reveals 
possibilities,  touches  to  finer  issues, 
broadens  thought,  kindles  faith,  sets 
the  soul  free,  quickens  and  greatens, 
as  nothing  else  can.  Get  near  Ho- 
mer and  Demosthenes  and  Thucy- 
dides  and  Plato  and  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians ;  get  near  Virgil  and  Lucre- 
tius and  Cicero  and  Tacitus ;  if  you 
would  know 

The  glory    that    was    (Irecce,  the    grandeur 
that  was  Rome. 

Arm  in  arm  with  a  universal  autiior, 
you  are  in  living  contact  with  the 
great  facts  and  laws  of  nature  and  of 
human  existence ;  you  see  them  from 
the  master's  lofty  standpoint  and  your 
life  is  larger  than  before.  A  single 
paragraph  of  Ikirke,  if  chewed  and 
digested  and  assimilated,  much  more 
a    great    oration    like    his    speecli  on 
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Conciliation  with  America,  can  hardly 
fail  to  broaden  the  horizon  and  liber- 
alize the  soul.  Even  the  daily  speech 
of  our  fathers,  unlike  the  flippant 
nothings  that  fill  our  mouths,  was 
tinctured  with  dignity  and  grace, 
caught  from  the  fewer  but  better 
books  with  which  their  minds  were 
saturated,  and  from  companionship 
with  the  Chrysostoms  and  Burkes  and 
Websters,  the  Shakespeares  and  Mil- 
tons  and  Johnsons,  and  the  heroic 
beings  that  were  the  children  of  their 
brain.  He  that  walketh  with  wise 
men  shall  be  wise.  The  great  authors 
give  us  their  children  and  give  us 
themselves. 

Ever  their  phantoms  arise  before  us, 
Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood  ; 

At  bed  and  board  they  lord  it  o'er  us 
With    looks   of   beauty   and    words    of 
good  ! 

My  time  has  expired,  and  I  must 
not  now  discuss  at  length  the  question, 
How  ought  the  great  masterpieces  to 
be  studied  ?  It  is  easier  to  tell  how 
not  to  do  it.  In  one  of  our  foremost 
universities  two  or  three  years  ago,  I 
was  present  at  a  class  exercise.  They 
were  reading  a  great  writer's  works. 
One  member,  evidently  among  those 
most  interested, — for  he  occasionally 
glanced  at  his  book, — lay  flat  on  his 
back  at  full  length  directly  in  front  of 
the  distinguished  professor  and  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  him.  The 
attitude  was  symbolic  ;  the  example 
was  contagious.  Was  I  dreaming? 
I  have  been  present  at  many  "  per- 
formances "  in  English  literature  in 
school  and  college  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  never  at 
one  so  dull  and  dead,  nor  have  I  ever 
breathed  an  atmosphere  more  som- 
niferous out  of  a  Chinese  "opium 
joint.'' 

Above  all  other  men  the  teacher  of 
literature  should  be  intensely  alive, 
not  a  cistern  of  stagnant  knowledge, 
but  a  battery  of  communicative  light- 
ning;   the    incarnation    of  tact   and 


vigilance  and  energy ;  making  every 
class-exercise  a  work  of  high  art ; 
seizing  instantly  the  heart  of  every 
passage,  placing  it  in  vital  relation 
and  proper  perspective  to  the  writer 
and  the  whole  composition,  focusing 
all  eyes  of  students  upon  it,  irradiating 
the  subject  with  flashes  of  wit,  wis- 
dom, poetry,  eloquence,  parallels 
drawn  from  far  and  near,  till  the 
whole  masterpiece  blazes  with  all  the 
fire  and  force  and  beauty  that  filled 
the  soul  of  the  author  himself. 

One  word  more.  The  course  in 
literature  should  begin  in  the  primary 
school,  or  even  in  the  kindergarten, 
with  memorizing  of  the  choicest  sim- 
ple pieces.  Always  the  greatest  pains 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
passages.  This  exercise  in  memory 
should  be  carried  on  continuously  and 
progressively  through  the  grammar 
schools,  with  some  attempt  at  logical 
method — analysis  of  beauty — in  the 
higher  grades.  In  the  high  school,  it 
should  take  the  form  of  thorough, 
study  of  some  of  the  simpler  master- 
pieces, like  Gray's  Elegy  and  Scott's 
Talisman.  Milton's  Comus,  Words- 
worth's Ode  on  Intimations  of  Im- 
mortality, Shakespeare's  Merchant. 
By  thorough  study  is  not  meant  count- 
ing syllables  nor  scrutinizing  ortho- 
graphy, nor  affixing  a  grammatical 
label  to  every  word,  nor  distinguishing 
colons  from  semicolons,  nor  tabulating 
lines  spoken  by  different  characters^ 
nor  deciding  whether  the  author  uses 
"his"  for  "its"  a  hundred  times  or  only 
ninety-nine  or  has  seventy-five  Anglo- 
Saxon  roots  to  every  twenty-five  Latin; 
nor  whether  he  planted  a  mulberry 
tree,  or  paid  taxes  with  the  right  hand 
or  the  left,  or  had  a  short  nose  and  a 
long  upper  lip,  or  spoke  with  myste- 
rious meaning  when  he  said,  "  It  is  a 
wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child;" 
but  to  seize,  ponder,  understand,  en- 
joy, and  hold  fast,  as  an  inspiration 
forever,  all  that  is  beautiful  or  noble 
or  precious  in  the  work   under  con- 
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sideration.  In  college,  some  great 
work  of  one  of  the  world-authors — 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Ger- 
man, or  English — should  be  con- 
stantly under  investigation  in  a  weekly, 
semi-weekly,  or,  better  still,  a  daily, 
exercise  through  the  four  years,  skill 
being  exercised  in  so  marking  out  the 
succession  that  the  study  may  not 
only  progress  from  the  less  to  the 
more  difficult,  but  that  a  tendency 
towards  goodness  and  greatness  may 
be  ever  more  and  more  confirmed ; 
the  teacher,  to  use  the  language  of 
Milton,  "  tempering  them  such  lec- 
tures and  explanations,  upon  every 
opportunity,  as  should  lead  and  draw 
them  in  willing  obedience,  inflamed 
with  the  study  of  learning,  and  the 
admiration  of  virtue,  stirred  up  with 
high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and 
famous  to  all  ages." 

Well  did  the  ancients  call  this  and 
kindred  studies  the  Hiimanities.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  prime  quality  of 
all  literature  worthy  of  the  name  is  its 
deep  hold  of  man  as  man  ;  and  the 
best  is  that  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  the  highest  human  quali- 
ties;  and  the  special  object  in  view  in 
the  study  should  ever  be  perfect  man- 
liness and  womanliness ;  and  the 
chief  joy  that  accompanies   is  in  the 


association  with  heroic  manhood  and 
angelic  womanhood;  and  the  best 
result  is  unselfish  service  enriching 
mankind;  and  the  one  thing  indis- 
pensable in  him  who  would  teach  it 
is  that  he  be  sympathetic,  large,  sweet- 
souled,  thoroughly  equipped,  intense- 
ly alive  and  true.  Manliness,  in  the 
best  sense,  is  godliness.  With  the 
conception  of  the  possilile  union  of 
the  human  and  the  divine,  poetry 
passes  into  religion  ;  for  in  that  vision 
which  Lowell  declares  to  be  the  sub- 
limest  reach  to  which  poetry  has 
risen,  the  last  lines  of  Dante's  Para- 
diso,  beginning. 

Within  the  deep  and  luminous  subsistence 
Of  the   High   Light   appeared   to   me  three 

circles 
Of  threefold  colour  and  of  one  dimension. 
And  by  the  second  seemed  the  first  reflected 
As  rainbow  is  by  rainbow,  and  the  third 
.Seemed    fire     that    equally    from    both     is 

breathed. 

— in  this  wondrous  vision,  where  the 
High  Light  is  the  very  substance  of 
God,  and  the  three  luminous  revolv- 
ing circles  symbolize  the  Trinity  of  the 
Eternal  Power,  the  Eternal  Love,  and 
the  Eternal  Wisdom,  Dante  tells  us 
that,  after  gazing  for  a  time  on  the 
three,  all  his  sight  was  gradually  ab- 
sorbed in  the  second  ;  for  there  he 
saw  painted  our  image,  the  image  of 
Man  ! — Education. 
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BY  .ALBERT  G.   ROYOEN,  BRIDGEWATER,'  MASS. 


PERSONAL      QUALIFICATIONS     OF     THE 
TEACHER. 

WHAT  manner  of  man  should  he 
be,  what  manner  of  woman 
should  she  be,  whose  life  is  to  affect 
so  many  young  lives  with  a  great 
power  for  good  or  evil ;  whose  spirit 
is  to  be  imbibed  by  them,  whose 
moral  character  is  to  be  impressed 
upon  their  moral  natures,  whose  lov- 


ing and  hating  is  to  set  the  current  of 
their  affections,  whose  taste  is  to  have 
so  much  influence  in  forming  their 
tastes,  whose  intellectual  peculiarities 
are  to  guide  their  intellectual  activity, 
whose  personal  habits  are  to  be  a  con- 
stant help  or  hindrance  in  forming 
good  habits,  and  whose  personal  bear- 
ing is  to  touch  in  them  tiie  springs  of 
attraction  or  repulsion  ? 
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The  teacher  and  his  art  are  so 
closely  related,  the  art  is  so  much  in 
the  teacher,  the  use  of  all  the  means 
by  which  right  activity  in  the  child  is 
excited  and  sustained  depend  so  en- 
tirely upon  what  the  teacher  is  in  him- 
self, that  we  cannot  properly  consider 
the  art  of  teaching  without  first  con- 
sidering the  personal  qualifications  of 
the  teacher. 

The  unspoken,  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher,  which  gives  tone, 
quality,  power  to  all  his  instruction, 
enters  so  much  more  deeply  into  the 
life  of  the  child  than  what  he  says, 
that  we  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  necessity  of  personal  fitness  in 
the  teacher  for  his  work.  He  needs 
to  magnify  his  work,  he  must  have  a 
high  ideal  to  stimulate  him  to  his  best 
effort  or  he  will  give  way  to,  or  be 
overcome  by,  the  many  difficulties, 
the  depressing  influences  from  within 
and  without,  the  petty  details,  and  the 
trials  of  patience,  which  he  must  meet 
in  the  performance  of  his  daily  work. 

The  Right  Spirit. — There  are 
those  who  enter  the  school-room  say- 
ing, "  I  will  do  simply  what  is  re- 
quired." They  feel  that  they  have 
done  their  whole  duty,  according  to 
their  business  contract,  if  they  secure 
regular  attendance,  keep  good  order, 
and  hear  their  pupils  recite  their  les- 
sons in  all  the  branches  of  the  pre- 
scribed course.  They  "keep  school," 
thinking  of  the  benefits  which  shall 
accrue  to  themselves.  Others  come 
to  their  work  seeking  to  control  their 
pupils  by  right  motives,  to  train  them 
to  good  behaviour,  and  to  teach  all 
the  subjects  in  the  school  course  in 
the  best  possible  way.  These  "  teach 
school,"  aiming  to  secure  to  their 
pupils  good  manners,  intellectual 
power,  and  well-digested  knowledge. 
There  are  others  who  seek  to  conduct 
their  schools  so  as  to  educate  their 
pupils,  by  bringing  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  men  have 
learned  from  God,  or  from  experience. 


to  bear  first  upon  their  moral  and- 
spiritual  being,  so  that  they  shall  love 
and  hate  aright,  shall  choose  the 
higher  good,  and  the  right  course  of 
action,  and  by  training  the  intellect 
and  the  body  so  that  they  shall  be 
instruments  of  power  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  a  true  life. 

The  spirit  which  should  actuate  the 
true  teacher,  in  the  words  of  another^ 
is  "a  spirit  that  seeks  not  alone  pecu- 
niary emolument,  but  desires  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  those 
who  are  to  be  taught;  a  spirit  that 
elevates  above  everything  else  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  the  human 
soul,  and  that  trembles  under  the 
responsibility  of  attempting  to  be  its 
educator ;  a  spirit  that  seeks  that 
highest  of  all  rewards,  an  approving, 
conscience  and  an  approving  God  ;  a 
spirit  that  earnestly  inquires  what  is 
right,  and  dreads  to  do  what  is  wrong  ;. 
a  spirit  that  can  recognize  and  rever- 
ence the  handiwork  of  God  in  every 
child,  and  that  burns  with  a  desire  to 
be  instrumental  in  training  it  to  the 
highest  attainment  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Such  a  spirit  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  sought  by  the  teacher, 
and  without  it  the  highest  talent  can- 
not make  him  truly  excellent  in  his 
profession."  With  such  a  spirit  the 
teacher  will  love  his  work,  will  have 
a  strong  personal  interest  in  his  pupils,, 
will  be  willing  to  work,  and  wilhng  to 
sacrifice  for  their  welfare.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  living  for  others  rather  than 
for  self;  of  seeking  to  make  other 
lives,   fuller,  richer,  through  our  life. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher 
should  remember  the  ways  in  which 
his  spirit  is  unconsciously  expressed. 
The  first  is  in  his  temper.  His  inner 
feeling,  through  all  its  delicate  shad- 
ings from  anger  to  amiability,  is  going 
out  from  him  through  all  the  day  like 
fragrance  from  a  flower,  and  insensibly 
aff"ecting  the  feeling  of  every  pupil. 
His  face  is  another  avenue  of  expres- 
sion.    How  intently  the  young  child 
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studies  the  expression  on  his  mother's 
face  which  wakes  the  feeling  of  joy 
or  sadness  in  his  young  heart !  How 
readily  the  pupils  of  every  village 
schoolmaster  read  "  the  day's  disaster 
in  his  morning  face!"  "The  eye 
itself  alone,  in  its  regal  power  and 
port,  is  the  born  prince  of  a  school- 
room."' The  voice,  in  its  tones,  its 
quality,  volume,  pitch,  force  and 
modulation,  unconsciously  reveals  the 
spirit  of  the  inner  man  or  woman. 
The  manner  is  another  open  way  for 
the  unconscious  expression  of  the 
inner  life.  Every  sign,  movement, 
attitude,  tells  its  story  to  the  child, 
who  is  always  ready  to  receive  the 
message.  It  is  what  the  teacher  has 
become  as  the  product  of  all  his  fore- 
going life  that  thus  finds  unconscious 
expression  in  all  these  ways. 

Self  CONTROL  is  next  in  importance. 
It  is  that  power  of  will  which  enables 
one  to  rule  himself,  to  control  his 
feelings  and  his  tongue  under  sudden 
and  strong  provocation,  which  makes 
him  "  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak, 
slow  to  wrath,"  which  holds  the  reins 
upon  the  natural  impulses  of  appetite, 
desire,  or  affection,  to  command  his 
intellect  and  his  body  so  that  he  can 
make  the  best  use  of  them  as  the 
occasion  calls.  This  silent  power  of 
self-possession  constantly  manifested 
commands  the  respect,  esteem,  and 
faith  of  the  pupil,  and  moves  him  to 
like  endeavour. 

Cheerfulness  in  the  teacher  is  to 
the  school  life  of  his  pupils  what  the 
sunshine  is  to  the  growing  plants. 
The  cheerfulness  which  comes  froma 
sunny  disposition,  good  digestion, 
sweet  sleep,  and  bodily  vigour,  which 
looks  on  the  bright  side  of  everything, 
gives  colour  and  smoothness  to  school 
life  as  marked  and  as  beautiful  as  that 
which  the  sunlight  gives  to  the  foliage 
of  the  trees.  The  teacher  who  brings 
to  his  pupils  the  cheery  words,  the 
pleasant  smile,  the  kindly  interest  in 
their  snorts,  who  is  not  afraid  to  share  a 


hearty  laugh  with  them  when  it  comes 
in  opportunely,  commends  himsdf, 
his  requirements,  and  the  work  of  the 
school  to  his  pupils  in  a  way  which 
meets  with  a  ready  response  from 
them. 

Sympathy,  the  power  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  and  ways  of  children,  is 
indispensable  to  success  in  teaching. 
The  little  child  runs  to  his  mother 
when  he  is  in  any  kind  of  trouble  be- 
cause he  knows  she  will  enter  into  his 
feelings  and  soothe  his  troubled  spirit. 
Many  a  teacher  of  limited  intellectual 
attainments  has  secured  excellent  work 
from  pupils  because  he  made  each 
one  feel  that  he  had  a  personal  in- 
terest in  him.  Many  a  teacher  of 
brilliant  intellect  and  ready  wit,  but 
tempered  with  sarcasm,  has  failed  to 
gain  the  hearty  co-operation  of  his 
pupils.  They  admired  his  learning, 
but  were  afraid  of  him.  Teacher  and 
pupil  must  be  in  sympathy. 

Quickness  of  Perception. — The 
teacher  has  to  arrange  and  assign  full 
work  to  each  member  of  the  class  and 
school,  and  follow  each  pupil  to  see 
that  it  is  well  done.  To  this  end  his 
lines  of  communication  with  each 
pupil,  which  are  through  sight  and 
hearing,  must  be  maintained  unbroken 
through  the  class  exercise  and  the 
school  session.  His  position  must  be 
where  he  can  see  every  eye  in  his 
class  and  in  the  room,  every  act  and 
movement  which  takes  place.  In  the 
class  exercise  he  must  watch  every 
face  in  the  class,  to  observe  the  action 
of  each  mind  and  to  see  the  effect  of 
what  he  says  and  does.  He  must  be 
able  to  instantly  fix  his  gaze  upon  any 
pupil  who  needs  correction,  and  as 
quickly  to  transfer  and  fix  his  atten- 
tion u[)on  any  other.  He  must  be 
quick  to  see. 

The  teacher  must  notice  every 
sound,  promptly  distinguish  between 
the  necessary  noise  of  school  work 
and  that  which  ought  not  to  be,  and 
check  the  latter.      He  must  attend  to 
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every  word  and  tone  of  the  pupil  as 
he  speaks,  that  he  may  secure  correct 
thought  and  expression.  There  can 
be  no  prompt  obedience,  no  live 
teaching,  no  thorough  training,  unless 
the  teacher  is  quick  to  see  and 
hear. 

Good  Judgment. — The  teacher  is 
called  upon  to  decide  promptly  what 
is  best,  what  is  right,  what  ought  to 
be,  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  thought  for  teaching  in  their 
arrangement  in  the  natural  and  logi- 
cal order,  in  directing  the  observation, 
thought  and  expression  of  his  pupils, 


in  the  use  of  motives,  in  managing 
the  school,  in  all  his  dealings  with  his 
children.  If  he  judges  wisely  con- 
cerning all  these  matters,  everything 
goes  on  well ;  if  unwisely,  trouble 
comes. 

No  person  should  attempt  to  teach 
without  having,  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  ability,  these  most  important  per- 
sonal qualifications;  and  if  he  is  not 
conscious  of  possessing  them  in  a 
good  degree,  let  him  not  enter  the 
school-room  as  a  teacher ;  it  is  a 
grievous  wrong  to  the  child. — -Journal 
of  Education. 


BEECHER'S  LAST  WORDS. 


THE  following  article,  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  was  written  by  him  only  a 
fortnight  previous  to  his  death,  and 
was  published  in  the  Brooklyn  Maga- 
zine : — 

"  Old  age  has  the  foundation  of  its 
joy  or  its  sorrow  laid  in  youth.  Every 
stone  laid  in  the  foundation  takes 
hold  of  every  stone  in  the  wall  up  to 
the  very  eaves  of  the  building ;  and 
every  deed,  right  or  wrong,  that  trans- 
pires in  youth  reaches  forward  and 
has  a  relation  to  all  the  afterpart  of 
man's  life.  A  man's  life  is  not  like 
the  contiguous  cells  in  a  bee's  honey- 
comb ;  it  is  more  like  the  separate 
parts  of  a  plant  which  unfolds  out  of 
itself,  every  part  bearing  relation  to 
all  that  antecede.  That  which  one 
does  in  the  youth  is  the  root,  and  all 
the  afterparts,  middle  age  and  old 
age,  are  the  brandies  and  the  fruits, 
whose  character  the  root  will  deter- 
mine. 

"  Every  man  belongs  to  an  econ- 
omy in  which  he  has  a  right  to  calcu- 
late, or  his  friends  for  him,  oa  eighty 
years  as  a  fair  term  of  life.  His  body 
is  placed  in  a  world  adapted  to  nour- 
ish and  protect   it.     Nature  is  con- 


genial. There  are  elements  enough 
of  mischief  in  it  if  a  man  pleases  to 
find  them  out.  A  man  can  wear  his 
body  out  as  quickly  as  he  pleases, 
destroy  it  if  he  will ;  but,  after  all,  the 
great  laws  of  nature  are  nourishing 
laws,  and,  comprehensively  regarded, 
nature  is  the  universal  nurse,  the  uni- 
versal physician  of  our  race,  guarding 
us  against  evil,  warning  us  of  it  by 
incipient  pains,  setting  up  signals  of 
danger — not  outwardly,  but  inwardly 
— and  cautioning  us  by  sorrows  and 
by  pains  for  our  benefit. 

"  Every  i nmoderate  draft  which  is 
made  by  the  appetites  and  passions  is 
so  much  sent  forward  to  be  cashed  in 
old  age.  We  may  sin  at  one  end, 
but  God  takes  it  off  at  the  other. 
Every  man  has  stored  up  for  him 
some  eighty  years,  if  he  knows  how  to 
keep  them,  and  those  eighty  years, 
like  a  bank  of  deposit,  are  full  of 
treasures ;  but  youth,  through  igno- 
rance or  through  immoderate  pas- 
sions, is  wont  continually  to  draw 
checks  on  old  age.  Men  do  not  sup- 
pose that  they  are  doing  it,  although 
told  that  the  wicked  shall  not  live  out 
half  their  days. 

"  Men  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
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the  excesses  of  youth  as  something 
that  belongs  to  that  time.  They  say 
that  of  course  the  young,  like  colts 
unbridled,  will  disport  themselves. 
There  is  no  harm  in  colts  disporting 
themselves,  but  a  colt  never  gets 
drunk.  I  do  not  object  to  any  amount 
of  gaiety  or  vivacity  that  lies  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  or  of  health ; 
but  I  do  reject  and  abhor,  as  worthy 
to  be  stigmatized  as  dishonourable 
and  unmanly,  every  such  course  in 
youth  as  takes  away  strength,  vigour, 
and  purity  from  old  age.  Every  man 
that  transcends  nature's  laws  in  youth 
is  taking  beforehand  those  treasures 
that  are  stored  up  for  his  old  age  ;  he 
is  taking  the  food  that  should  have 
been  his  sustenance  in  old  age,  and 
exhausting  it. in  riotous  living  in  his 
youth.  Mere  gaiety  and  exhilaration 
are  wholesome;  they  violate  no  law, 
moral  or  physical. 

"  I  do  not  object  to  mirth  or  gaiety, 
but  I  do  object  to  any  man's  making 
an  animal  of  himself  by  living  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  animal  pas- 
sions. People  frequently  think  to  re- 
quire in  the  conduct  of  youth  that 
which  we  expect  in  later  life  has  some- 
thing of  Puritanism  in  it.  Men  have 
an  impression  that  youth  is  very  much 
like  wine,  crude  and  insipid  until  it 
has  fermented,  but  when  it  has  fer- 
mented, and  thrown  down  the  lees, 
and  the  scum  has  been  drawn  off,  the 
great  body  between  is  sound  and 
wholesome  and  beautiful. 

"  I  am  not  one  that  thinks  so. 

"  I  think  that  youth  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  plant  life,  and  that  every 
wart  or  excrescence  is  so  much  en- 
feeblement  of  its  fruit-bearing  power. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  is  the 
better  for  having  learned  the  whole 
■career  of  drunkenness  or  of  lust,  or 
the  dallyings  or  indulgences  that  be- 
long to  a  morbid  life.  A  young  man 
that  has  gone  through  these  things 
may  be  saved  at  last ;  but  in  after  life 
he    has    not   the  sensibility,  nor    the 
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purity,  nor  the  moral  stamina  that  he 
ought  to  have.  He  has  gone  through 
an  experience  but  for  which  his  man- 
hood would  have  been  both  stronger 
and  nobler.  Excess  in  youth,  in  re- 
gard to  animal  indulgences,  is  bank- 
ruptcy in  old  age. 

"  For  this  reason  I  deprecate  late 
hours,  irregular  hours  or  irregular 
sleep.  People  ask  me  frequently, 
'Dj  you  think  there  is  any  harm  in 
dancing?'  No,  I  do  not.  There  is 
much  good  in  it.  '  Do  you,  then, 
object  to  dancing  parties  ?  '  No  ;  in 
themselves  I  do  not.  But  where  un- 
knit  youth,  unripe  muscle,  unsettled 
and  unhardened  nerves  are  put 
through  an  excess  of  excitement, 
treated  with  stimulants,  fed  irregu- 
larly and  with  unwholesome  food, 
surrounded  with  gaiety  which  is  exces- 
sive and  which  is  protracted  through 
hours  when  they  should  be  asleep,  I 
do  object. 

"The  harm  is  not  in  the  danc- 
ing itself;  for  if  they  danced  as 
do  the  peasants,  in  the  open  air, 
upon  the  grass  under  the  trees  and 
in  the  day,  it  might  be  commend- 
ed, not  as  virtuous,  but  as  still  be- 
longing to  those  negative  things  that 
may  be  beautiful.  But  the  wassail  in 
the  night,  the  wastefulness — I  will  not 
say  of  precious  hours,  for  hours  are 
not  half  so  precious  as  nerves  are — 
the  dissipation,  continued  night  after 
night  and  week  after  week  through 
the  whole  season,  it  is  this  I  depre- 
cate as  eating  out  the  very  life.  I  am 
not  superstitious  of  observances,  but 
I  am  always  thankful  that  there  are 
forty  days  of  Lent  in  the  year  when 
folks  can  rest  from  their  debauches 
and  dissipations  ;  when  no  round  of 
excessive  excitement  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  is  permitted  to  come  in  and 
ruin  the  health  and  cripple  the  natu- 
ral powers  of  the  young. 

"  The  appetites  of  youth,  which 
either  in  social  or  in  solitary  life  drain 
down  the  vitality  and  impair  the  con- 
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stitution,  are  so  many  insidious  as- 
saults on  old  age.  I  would  that  the 
young  knew  how  clearly  these  things 
are  written.  God's  handwriting  is 
very  plain  and  very  legible  to  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see.  There  is  not 
an  intelligent  physician  that  does  not 
read  as  he  walks  through  the  street, 
the  secret  history  of  the  lives  of  those 
whom  he  meets,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out following  them  in  their  midnight 
career.  I  care  not  to  have  men  come 
to  me  and  state  their  secret  courses ; 
I  can  read  it  in  the  skin  and  in  the 
eye. 

"  There  is  not  one  single  appetite 
or  passion  that  has  not  its  natural 
language,  and  every  undue  indul- 
gence of  that  appetite  or  passion 
leaves  that  natural  language  more  or 
less  stamped  upon  the  skin,  upon  the 
features,  upon  the  expression  of  the 
face  or  the  carriage  of  the  body. 

"  There  is  always  some  token  that 
tells  what  men  are  doing,  if  they  are 
doing  anything  to  excess. 

"  Pride  has  its  natural  language ; 
mirthfulness  has;  goodness  has.  No- 
body doubts  this. 

"  So  have  the  passions  their  natu- 
ral language. 

"  Men  think  that  if  they  commit 
their  wickedness  in  secret  places  or 
in  the  night  that  it  is  not  known.     It 


is  known,  although  no  man  may  ever 
say  to  them  :  '  Thou  art  guilty.' 

"The  use  of  stimulants  in  youth  is 
another  detraction  from  happiness  in 
old  age.  Men  usually  take  what  they 
least  need.  In  other  words,  we  fol- 
low our  strongest  faculties  and  not 
our  weaker  ones,  and,  therefore,  if 
men  are  excessively  nervous,  they 
almost  invariably  seek  to  make  them.- 
selves  more  so. 

"  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  was  brought 
up  from  my  youth  to  abstain  from 
tobacco.  In  rare  cases,  where  there 
is  already  some  unhealthy  or  morbid 
tendency  in  the  system,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  be  used  with  some  bene- 
fit, but,  ordinarily,  it  is  unhealthy. 

"  I  believe  that  the  day  will  come 
when  a  young  man  will  be  proud  of 
not  being  addicted  to  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants of  any  kind. 

"  I  believe  that  the  day  will  come 
when  not  to  drink,  when  not  to  use 
tobacco,  not  to  waste  one's  strength 
in  the  secret  indulgence  of  passions,, 
but  to  be  true  to  one's  nature,  true  to 
God's  law,  to  be  sound,  robust,  cheer- 
ful, and  to  be  conscious  that  these 
elements  of  health  and  strength  are 
derived  from  the  reverent  obedience 
to  the  commandments  of  God,  will  be 
a  matter  of  ambition  and  endeavour 
among  men." 


THE  CAUSE  OF  FAILURE. 


TEACHERS  succeed  and  teachers 
fail.  It  would  be  strange  in- 
deed, if,  among  the  multitude  of 
teachers  in  this  country,  with  their 
varied  attainments,  dispositions,  idio- 
syncrasies, habits  of  life,  and  social 
surroundings  there  would  not  be  many 
who  drop  by  the  wayside,  with  the 
charge  of  incompetency  scored  against 
them,  not  only  by  school  magnates, 
but  by  the  severe  judgment  of  the 
great  public. 


By  teachers,  we  do  not  mean  those 
who  take  up  the  business  as  a  tem- 
porary employment,  nor  those  who 
attain  certificates  by  cram,  and  posi- 
tions by  political  intrigue  and  favour- 
itism, but  rather  the  men  and  women 
who  have  had  a  full  course  of  prepar- 
atory training  in  institutions  especially 
organized  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
should,  consequently,  be  successful 
from  the  beginning.  The  scholarship 
is  unquestioned,  the  special  prepara- 
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tion  admitted,  and  yet  large  numbers 
of  such  persons  fail  to  become  teachers 
in  any  sense  of  the  term. 

Rejecting  those  with  peculiarities 
of  temperament,  nervous  and  otlier- 
wise,  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
being  fully  tested,  until  they  had  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  little 
world  that  they  were  expected  not 
only  to  conquer  but  to  train  ;  reject- 
ing those  possessing  physical  mfirmi- 
ties  which  always  unfit  the  possessor 
for  successful  work  in  the  school-room; 
rejecting  the  indolent,  the  apathetic, 
the  ambitious  to  shine  in  other  more 
lucrative  fields  of  labour ;  rejecting 
those  who  willingly  submit  to  the 
seductive  influences  of  social  environ- 
ments with  their  powerful  temptations, 
there  still  remain  those  who  fail. 

Given  two  teachers  equally  equipped 
with  mental  and  bodily  powers,  both 
equally  desirous  of  succeeding  from 
ambitious  and  pecuniary  motives, 
both  equally industriousand  energetic: 
one  succeeds  and  the  other  fails.  We 
can  account  for  the  success  of  the  one, 
and  the  failure  of  the  other,  only  from 
the  presence  or  absence  of  proper 
standards  or  models  of  excellence. 
Vagueness  of  purpose,  indirectness 
of  aim,  will  be  followed  by  indecision 
in  action,  vacillation  in  desire,  failure 
in  result. 

The  teacher  who  has  no  fixed 
standard,  tests  every  catch-penny 
method  that  presents  itself  to  his 
notice  through  the  columns  of  the 
educational  press,  or  that  is  rehearsed 
at  teachers'  institutes,  hoping  that 
success  will  lie  in  one  of  the  tested 
methods.  He  experiments  in  rewards 
of  varied  kind  and  degree,  in  punish- 
ments as  varied  and  novel  as  human 
ingenuity  can  suggest.  He  has  me- 
thods of  drill,  methods  of  study, 
methods  of  recitation,  methods  for 
this  and  for  that,  fickle  as  fortune, 
running  the  gamut  of  changes  from 
low  to  high,  and  high  to  low,  untir- 
ing in  every  effort,  expending  enorm- 


ous amounts  of  physical  and  mental 
energy  and  yet  failure  comes.  Every 
teacher  of  experience  has  witnessed 
such  displays  in  some  of  his  associates, 
and  has  felt  keenly,  from  his  sym- 
pathy, for  them,  tne  inevitable  failure. 
So  frequent  is  it  that  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  has  given  origin  to 
the  expression,  so  apt  and  so  com- 
mon, that  the  teacher  is  born  and  not 
made.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  failures,  as  we  have  said,  are 
traceable  to  the  absence  of  a  proper 
standard  of  excellence,  or,  if  one  has 
been  adopted,  to  the  failure  to  keep 
it  constantly  in  view. 

What  is  your  ideal  of  discipline.^ 
It  may  be  so  high  that  it  breaks  from 
its  own  rigidity.  It  may  be  so  low 
that  the  howlings  of  an  drunken  mob 
may  be  as  peaceful  as  Paradise  in 
comparison.  It  may  be  so  indeter- 
minate, so  changeful,  so  rigorous  one 
day,  so  loose  the  next,  as  to  amount 
to  nothing  in  the  column  of  success. 
Fix  upon  some  standard  of  conduct, 
sensible,  natural,  and  easy  in  its  de- 
mand, never  forget  it  in  the  many 
changes  of  the  school-day,  and  you 
have  secured  the  first  great  element 
in  success. 

Fix  upon  a  method  and  style  of 
teaching  in  harmony  with  the  accept- 
ed, approved  methods  of  the  day.  Do 
not  rant,  do  not  talk,  as  if  a  tread- 
mill were  set  up  in  the  school-room, 
have  full  and  ample  consideration  for 
the  receptive  powers  of  the  beings 
before  you,  let  them  take  an  active 
part  in  the  whole  process,  if  possible, 
let  them  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
talking,  teach  at  and  through  the 
dullest  pupil  of  the  class,  do  all  this 
and  you  will  look  with  pardonable 
pride  and  pleasure  at  the  result. 

And  in  your  recitations,  as  you  call 
them,  which  are  recognized  in  all 
good  schools  only  as  important  agents 
in  fixing  and  fastening  the  knowledge 
imparted,  how  will  you  conduct  them? 
What  is  your  standard  ?     If  you  simply 
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ask  questions  after  the  manner  of  the 
olden  time,  with  the  intent  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact  whether  the  pupil  has 
studied  the  lesson  or  not,  your  lot 
will  be  a  bitter  one,  full  of  complaint 
against  the  pupil  for  his  neglect,  full 
of  bitter  thoughts  about  yourself,  that 
your  efforts,  so  honestly  meant,  so 
industriously  carried  on,  do  not  and 
will  not  succeed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  make  your  recitations  the 
emphasis  of  your  teaching,  success 
is  assured. 

We    hold    that    the    elements    of 
successful  teaching  are  a  naturalness 


in  discipline,  a  teaching  that  involves 
the  activity  of  the  pupils'  mind,  by 
their  participation  in  it,  and  a  recita- 
tion that  is  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  and  emphasizing  the  lessons 
already  taught.  These,  combined 
with  a  fair  amount  of  system  in  the 
details  of  the  daily  routine,  cannot 
fail  to  give  the  success  which  is  so 
earnestly  craved  by  many  who  are 
daily  working  and  worrying,  and  yet 
feel  and  dread  the  failure  which  seems 
inevitable.  Natural  disciphne,  firm 
but  kind,  and  true  teaching  never 
fail. — American  Teacher. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER'S   RULE  OF  MEDITATION. 


BV  J.   A.   REINHART,  PH  D. 


THE  schoolmaster,  in  his  rule  of 
meditation,  takes  for  his  exam- 
ple not  only  the  good  habit  of  many 
of  his  own  profession,  but  of  those 
eminent  in  other  vocations.  Socra- 
tes, who  was  emphatically  a  teacher, 
often  spent  hours  in  deep  counsel 
with  himself.  Alcibiades,  according 
to  Plato  in  the  Syffiposium,  tells  how 
Socrates  continued  in  meditation  for 
a  whole  day,  thinking  about  some 
thing  whicli  he  could  not  sooner  re- 
solve. Milton,  who  was  for  a  time  a 
schoolmaster  and  wrote  the  Tractate 
on  Education,  was  accustomed  to  have 
read  to  him,  in  the  early  morning  of 
each  day,  some  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  then  to  spend  an  hour 
in  silence.  Matthew  Arnold  tells  us 
that  Lacordaire,  the  celebrated  French 
preacher,  and  afterwards  the  devoted 
master  of  the  private  school  at  Soreze, 
praising  solitude  and  meditation  as 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  for 
the  formation  of  character,  suddenly 
disappeared  from  Paris  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  as  an  orator,  and  spent 
five  years  in  obscurity,  gathering  the 


moral  strength  which  comes  from  re- 
tirement and  self-communion. 

The  schoolmaster  will  therefore 
have  his  hours  of  meditation,  and  will 
therein  discourse  with  himself  upon 
themes  general  and  professional.  He 
will,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the 
propriety  of  the  answer  made  by 
Daniel  Webster  when  asked  the  most 
important  thought  that  had  ever  en- 
gaged his  attention.  "  The  most  im- 
portant thought  1  ever  had,"  said  he, 
"  was  the  thought  of  my  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  God."  The  highest 
form  of  the  schoolmaster's  meditation 
will  of  course  be  a  "  learned  igno- 
rance." It  will  be  in  the  highest 
things,  like  the  case  of  Simonides, 
who  gave  an  answer  to  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse.  This  prince  had  asked 
him  what  God  was.  The  poet  de- 
sired a  day  to  consider  the  question 
proposed  to  him.  On  the  morrow 
he  asked  two  days;  and  whenever  he 
was  called  upon  for  his  answer,  he 
still  doubled  the  time.  The  king, 
surprised  at  this  behaviour,  demanded 
his  reason   for  it.     "  It   is,"   replied 
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Simonides,  "  because  the  more  I  con- 
sider the  question  the  more  obscure 
it  seems."     Quia  quanta  diutius  coii- 
sidero,  tanto  mihi  fes  videtur  obscurior. 
The  Christian  historian  from  whom  we 
have  the  story  truly  says  :  "The  answer 
was  wise,  if  it  proceeded  from  the  high 
idea  which  he  conceived  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  which  no  understanding  can 
comprehend,  nor  any  tongue  express." 
From   this   altitude    of   meditation 
the  schoolmaster  will  descend  to  all 
relations  and  all  duties ;  and  he  will, 
in   particular,  have  need  to  consider 
the  influence  indirect  as  well  as  direct; 
unconscious  as    well    as   intentional, 
which  he  daily  exerts  upon  his  pupils. 
The    teaching   power   of  example  is 
great  both  in  establishing  the  learner 
in  the  right  and  in  confirming  him  in 
the  wrong.     When   he  considers  the 
power  of  education   in  general, — its 
formative  power   on  individuals  and 
societies, — he  will  recall  to  mind  par- 
ticular cases  of  both  men  and  nations, 
— men  who  have  first  found  out  their 
self-possessed  powers  of  thought  and 
action    under   the  influence  of  kind 
teachers,  and  afterward  wielded  them 
mightily  for  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's benefit.     Horace  Greeley,  taught 
at  his  mother's  knee,  Daniel  Webster, 
instructed  in  the  country  schoolhouse, 
and  Henry  Wilson,  introduced    into 
the  most   useful  career  in  the  same 
way,  are  but  few  among  many.     The 
lives    of  these   and   of   many  others 
should  be  particular  evidences  of  the 
power  back  of  education.    The  school- 
master must,  with  Kant,  believe  that 
"  behind  education  lies  hid  the  great 
secret   of    the    perfection   of   human 
nature."     And  at   the  sime  time  he 
must   ponder   the  weakness   and   the 
strength   of  human   nature,   and    the 
corresponding  weakness  and  strength 
of  educational  influences.     The  often 
baleful  principle  of  heredity,  the  force 


of  habit  and  social  environment,  the 
love  of  sin,  the  indulgence  of  a  natu- 
ral sloth  of  mind  or  disposition,  all 
fight  against  education.  To  fight  op- 
positions, to  remove  obstacles,  we 
must  comprehend  them.  The  school- 
master, therefore,  meditates  upon 
these  evils  and  hindrances,  how  he 
may  best  counteract  and  obviate 
them.  In  his  earnest  and  varied  ap- 
peals to  the  attention  of  his  students, 
he  must  remember  the  great  princi- 
ple of  psychology,  that  the  power  of 
the  will  is  limited  to  selection.  We 
cannot  be  good  simply  by  willi?i^  to 
be  good.  The  avenue  through  which 
the  principle  of  virtue  enters  the 
mind, — the  one  condition  of  imi,rove- 
ment, — is  the  volitional  direction  of  the 
attention  to  high  things.  For  him 
who  enters  upon  this  road  with  the 
ardent  desire  for  his  own  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  deliberately 
choosing  to  attend  to  good  thoughts 
rather  than  the  "  motions  of  sin," 
nature  and  grace  provide  a  beneficent 
principle  which  psychologists  call  the 
principle  of  automatic  mental  action. 
By  choosing  repeatedly  to  fix  our  at- 
tention on  certain  objects  we,  by 
and  by,  find  ourselves  automatically 
prompted  to  think,  feel  and  act  in 
the  line  to  which  we  have  directed 
our  attention.  The  schoolmaster 
earnestly  ponders  how  he  may  apply 
these  principles,  how  he  may  contrive 
to  get  his  hearers  to  attend  on  learn- 
ing, that  learning  may  bless  them  ;  to 
attend  ox\  wisdom  and  goodness,  thai 
wisdom  and  goodness  may  become 
the  habit,  the  automatic  habit  of  the 
soul, —  this  is  the  burden  of  his 
thought.  To  make  the  conditions  for 
goodness  as  favourable  as  possible, 
to  make  the  whole  environment  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  the 
Christian  graces, — (his  is  his  task. — 
yournal  of  Education. 
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ATMOSPHERIC    CURIOSITIES. 


MUCH  of  the  superstition  of  the 
dwellers  in  mountainous  lands 
has  been  traditionally  fostered  by  un- 
explained natural  phenomena.  To 
them  the  supernatural  and  the  awe- 
inspiring  have  a  strange  and  powerful 
fascination.  The  mountain  hunters  of 
past  centuries  have  seen  unaccount- 
able and  terrible  forms  in  the  moun- 
tain mists,  and  legends  have  carried 
the  phenomena  from  the  plainly  na- 
tural to  the  weirdly  superhuman. 

Professor  Tyndall  on  one  occasion, 
while  travelling  in  the  Alps,  observed 
the  shadow  of  his  body  projected  at 
night-time  on  a  mist  by  a  lamp  be- 
hind him,  and  a  luminous  circle  sur- 
rounding the  shadow.  An  enthusi 
astic  traveller,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  has 
for  years  been  endeavouring  to  realize 
this  phenomenon  without  the  aid  of  a 
lamp.  At  last,  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  Welsh  hills,  he  and  a  friend 
succeeded.  A  gentle  breeze  thinned 
away  the  mists  in  front  of  the  sun,  and 
a  burst  of  sunshine  illumined  the  hill- 
tops. Along  the  valley  the  wind 
drove  ma  ses  of  thin  mist,  and  on  this 
they  saw,  to  their  surprise,  the  shadow 
of  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 
they  stood  and  their  own  sharply 
marked  shadows  projecting  on  it  in 
giant  shape.  Surrounding  these  fig- 
ures they  observed  two  complete  cir- 
cul.ir  rainbows,  quite  concentric,  the 
centre  being  the  shadow  of  their  heads. 
During  all  this  time  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing brightly  on  their  backs.  And  in 
the  Coolin  Hills,  in  Skye,  two  Dun- 
dee gentlemen  observed  their  shadows 
thrown  against  the  precipitous  side  of 
a  deep  corry  two  hundred  feet  distant. 

Here  are  some  other  instances  of 
the  appearances  of  this  phenomena, 
as  vouched  for  by  authentic  and  trust- 
worthy authorities.  In  the  Sierra  de 
Nevada,  in  Spain,  Mr.  Marr,  of  the 


Goedetic  Survey,  was  one  day  con- 
fronted by  a  monster  figure  of  a  man 
standing  in  mid-air  before  him,  upon 
the  top  of  a  clearly  defined  mountain- 
peak,  with  the  mist  of  the  valley  for  a 
resting  place.  Around  it  were  two 
circles  of  rainbow  light  and  colour; 
on  its  head  was  a  glorious  halo,  and 
from  its  body  shot  rays  of  colour. 
He  was  indescribably  startled,  and 
he  threw  up  his  arms  at  the  sight  of 
the  awe-striking  apparition  of  gigantic 
stature.  Immediately  on  this  move- 
ment the  awful  spectre  of  darkness 
threw  ou(  its  arms  and  approached 
him.  When  the  sun's  brightness  was 
obscured  the  shadow  melted  away. 
Mr.  Whymper,  in  his  "  Ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn,"  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  the  rainbow  colours  assumed 
the  shape  of  crosses  instead  of  circles. 
This  effect  occurring,  as  it  did,  soon 
after  a  fatal  accid3nt  in  the  Alps, 
filled  the  minds  of  the  guides  with 
superstitious  horror.  To  Mr.  G.  R. 
Gilbert, of  Washington,  a  distinguished 
physicist,  the  phenomenon  was  also 
presented,  when  he  was  on  the  plateau 
of  Table  Cliff,  in  Utah  (two  miles 
above  sea-level).  The  air  was  moist, 
and  scattering  clouds  hugged  the  val- 
ley. Standing  before  sunset  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  he  saw  his  own 
shadow  distinctly  outlined  on  the 
cloud,  apparently  about  fifty  feet  from 
him.  About  the  head  was  a  bright 
halo,  wiih  a  diameter  several  times 
greater  than  the  head.  Outside  the 
halo  there  appeared  two  concentric 
circles  with  brilliant  rainbow  colours. 
M.  Lecoq  has  also  witnessed  the 
phenomenon.  In  March  last,  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
was  riding  on  horseback  up  the  slope 
of  the  deep  ravine  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Puy-de-Dome. 
The  wall  was  almost  perpendicular ; 
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the  valley  which  he  was  just  crossing 
was  filled  with  a  very  dense  and  cold 
mist  which  covered  the  trees  with  hoar- 
frost. All  on  a  sudden  he  escaped 
from  the  mist  and  found  himself  again 
in  the  full  blue  sky.  The  ravine  was 
filled  with  vapour,  resembling  the  sur- 
face of  a  lake.  He  was  approaching 
the  footpath  of  the  road,  when  the 
shadows  of  the  horse  and  himself  were 
projected  on  the  surface  of  the  mist. 
These  shadows  were  surrounded  by  a 
luminous  circle  presenting  all  the  col- 
ours of  the  rainbow  ;  the  violet  being 
inside  and  the  red  outside.  All  the 
colours  were  very  vivid.  The  shadows 
were  separated  from  the  corona  by  a 
circle  of  yellowish  hue,  and  the  whole 
effect  was  most  wonderful. 

But  the  phenomena  observed  at 
Adam's  Peik,  in  Ceylon,  eclipse  all 
that  have  been  seen  of  this  nature  in 
the  whole  world.  Many  travellers 
have  given  an  account  of  the  remark- 
able peculiarities,  and  the  Honour 
able  Ralph  Abercromby,  in  his  enthu- 
siasm for  meteorological  research, 
went  there  with  two  scientific  friends 
to  witness  the  strange  appearance. 
This  mountain  rises  in  an  abrupt  cone 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  chain  and 
•seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  feet  above  sea-level.  It  lies 
near  an  elbow  in  the  main  range, 
while  a  gorge  runs  up  from  the  north- 
east just  to  the  west  of  it.  When, 
then,  the  north-east  monsoon  blows 
morning  mist  up  the  valley,  light 
wreaths  of  condensed  vapour  pass  to 
the  west  of  the  peak  and  catch  the 
shadows  at  sunrise.  The  party  reached 
the  summit  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
of  February,  1886,  amid  rain,  mist  and 
wind.  Early  next  morning  the  fore 
.glow  began  to  brighten  the  under- 
surface    of    the    stratus   cloud    with 


orange ;  patches  of  white  mist  filled 
the  hollows  ;  and  sometimes  masses 
of  mist,  coming  from  the  valley,  en- 
veloped them  with  condensed  vapour. 
At  6.30  a.m.  the  sun  peeped  through 
a  chink  in  the  clouds,  and  they  saw 
the  pointed  shadow  of  the  peak  lying 
on  the  misty  land.  Soon  a  complete 
prismatic  circle  of  about  eight  de^'rees 
diameter,  with  the  red  outside,  formed 
round  the  summit  of  the  peak  as  a 
centre.  The  meterologist,  knowing 
that  with  this  bow  there  ought  to  be 
spectral  figures,  waved  his  arms  about, 
and  immediately  found  giant  shadowy 
arms  moving  in  the  centre  of  the  rain- 
bow. Two  dark  rays  shot  upwards 
and  outwards  on  either  side  of  the 
centre,  and  appeared  to  be  nearly  in 
a  prolongation  of  the  lines  of  the  slope 
of  the  peak  below.  Three  times  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  this  appearance 
was  repeated  as  mist  drove  up.  in 
proper  quantities,  and  fitful  glimpses 
of  the  sun  gave  sufficient  light  to 
throw  a  shadow  and  form  a  circular 
rainbow.  In  every  case  the  shadow 
and  bow  were  seen  in  front  of  land 
and  never  against  the  sky.  When  the 
sun  rose  pretty  high  the  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  the  shadow  was  beauti- 
tifully  observed.  As  a  thin  wreath  of 
condensed  vapour  came  up  the  valley 
at  a  proper  height  a  resplendent  bow 
formed  round  the  shadow,  while  both 
seemed  to  stand  up  majestically  in 
front  of  the  ob>ervers,  and  then  the 
shadow  fell  down  on  to  the  land  and 
the  bow  vanished  as  the  mist  passed 
on.  About  an  hour  later  the  sun 
again  shone  out,  but  much  higher  and 
stronger  than  before,  and  then  they 
saw  a  brighter  .and  sharper  shadow  of 
the  peak,  this  time  encircled  by  a 
double  bow  ;  and  their  own  spectral 
arms  were  again  visible. 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Monument  to  Columbus. — It  is 
proposed  to  raise  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Columbus  at 
Palos,  near  Huelva,  in  Spain,  the 
work  to  be  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tenary in  1892.  The  monument  is 
to  be  erected  by  Spain,  but  the 
Spanish-American  Republics  and  the 
United  States  of  America  are  invited 
to  join  in  the  celebration. 


The  Manchester  Ship  Canal. — 
This  work  of  great  engineering  diffi- 
culty goes  on  quietly  and  rapidly  and 
with  much  confidence  in  the  result,  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  There  in 
a  corner  of  Cheshire,  England,  four 
*'  steam  navvies  "  are  at  work  and  a 
whole  army  of  labourers.  The  work 
naturally  excites  much  interst.  There 
are  some  deep  cuttings  to  be  made, 
and  the  crossing  of  the  marshes  is 
looked  forward  to  with  eagerness. 
Its  completion  will  not  only  be  a 
triumph  of  engineering  skill,  but  a 
great  boon  to  the  city  of  Manchester. 


John  J.  Willis,  superintendent  of 
Lawes'  and  Gilbert's  famous  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Rothamsted,  Eng- 
land, writes  to  the  American  Agri- 
culturist: — "Among  the  many  in- 
valuable experiments  here,  there  are 
none  more  interesting,  and  certainly 
none  more  important,  to  the  people 
of  the  world  at  large  than  those  on 
the  continuous  growth  of  wheat  for 
nearly  a  half  century  on  the  same 
land,  commencing  1844  and  continu- 
ing up  to  the  present  time,  together 
with  the  investigations  of  the  chemi- 
cal components  of  wheat  products  in 
the  mill,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  growth  or  the  circumstances  of 
their  preparation.  The  records,  then, 
of  a  field  of  fourteen  acres,  on  which 


wheat  has  been  grown  without  man- 
ure and  by  different  kinds  of  manure 
year  after  year  for  forty-four  succes- 
sive seasons,  without  either  bare-fal- 
low or  a  fallow  crop,  and  in  which 
the  lowest  production  per  acre  in  the 
first  year  on  any  plot  was  15  bushels 
of  dressed  grain,  and  in  1886,  the 
last  year,  9  bushels,  and  highest  in 
the  first  year  24^^  bushels,  and  the 
last  year  45^  bushels,  with  an  ex- 
treme range  of  from  5  to  56  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
much  interest  at  once  to  the  practical 
farmer,  the  miller,  and  economist. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  numer- 
ous experiments,  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  New,  that  not  only 
may  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  wheat  plant  vary- 
considerably  in  different  specimens, 
but  also  that  the  composition  of  the 
berry  itself  is  liable  to  great  changes, 
according  to  the  variety  employed, 
the  mode  of  culture,  the  season,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  manurial 
ingredients  used.  In  fact,  the  more 
wheat,  which  is  characteristically  a 
starchy  product,  is  perfectly  matured, 
whether  through  the  influence  of  var- 
iety, soil,  season,  or  manure,  the 
higher  will  be  the  proportion  of  flour 
obtained  by  milling,  and  as  a  rule  the 
lower  will  be  the  proportion  of  nitro- 
genous substances,  the  lower  that  of 
the  bran  and  the  higher  that  of  the 
starchy  compounds." 


Three  Dangers. — Men  and  meth- 
ods necessarily  have  "the  defects  of 
their  qualities."  Then,  excellences, 
unless  perfect  balance  is  attained, 
tend  to  excess  which  is  weakness,  or 
else  involve  neglect  of  some  other  im- 
portant matter.  To  recognize  these- 
defects  of  our  qualities  is  to  be  guard- 
ed against  them  :  and  to  point  thetit 
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out  is  not  faultfinding  but  helpful 
criticism.  Now  three  serious  defects 
seem  to  us  allied  in  this  dangerous 
way  to  the  excellent  modern  methods 
of  teaching.  They  are  not  everywhere 
present,  nor  are  they  necessary  results 
of  current  views  and  practices,  but 
they  are  natural  results,  and  not  un- 
common. In  the  first  place,  the 
modern  teacher  seeks  to  adapt  the 
work  closely  in  matter  and  method  to 
the  nature  of  the  pupil  ;  hut  the  de- 
fect of  adaptation  is  mar)ifrstly  weak- 
ness. We  may  adapt  too  closely. 
John  Stuart  Mill  says,  "  Tue  pupil 
of  whom  nothing  is  required  which 
he  cannot  do  never  does  all  that 
he  can."  Strength  is  obtainable  by 
exertion,  by  attempting  difficulties. 
This  false  tone  in  our  primary  work 
has  begun  to  be  generally  apparent. 
We  are  babying  the  children.  We 
have  over-elaborated  their  work  in 
number,  in  language,  and  in  reading, 
and  adapted  it  so  delicately  that  there 
is  nothing  tonic  in  it.  Asa  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  always  better  to  work  a  little 
above  the  pupil's  capacity  than  a  little 
below  it — provided  we  do  not  press 
this  to  the  point  of  producing  discour- 
agement. Adaptation  is  admirable — 
but  its  defect  is  weakness,  and  against 
weak  work,  amiable  trifling,  the  mod- 
ern teacher  needs  to  guard.  Another 
excellent  purpose  is  to  make  work 
pleasant  and  attractive.  We  certainly 
would  not  have  this  abandoned,  al- 
thougli  we  do  think  it  necessary  for 
pupils  to  learn  to  do  what  is  not 
agreeable-.  Self-indulgence  is  evi- 
dently the  defect  which  our  amiable 
purpose  is  liable  to  beget.  The  old 
discipline  did  not  tend  to  this.  Here 
was  the  task — it  was  called  by  no 
alluring  name  ;  it  was  a  duty,  and 
duty  need  not  be  attractive  ;  the  fruits 
of  neglect  were,  however,  very  bitter. 
The  discipline  produced  earnest,  self- 
denying,  devoted  men.  In  the  effort 
to  make  work  pleasant  and  to  avoid 
harshness    there    is    need    to    guard 


against  the  growth  of  an  easy  going, 
self  indulgent  spirit.  If  we  abandon 
the  plan  of  overcoming  this  by  a  stern 
and  hard  discipline,  there  is  certainly 
all  the  more  call  for  an  intelligent 
culture  of  a  self  denying  and  dutiful 
application.  Again,  in  the  reaction 
against  definitions,  verbal  memorizing, 
and  hard  and  fast  forms  of  statement, 
there  is  constant  danger  that  we  shall 
leave  most  things  in  the  mind  loose 
and  vague,  and  thus  substitute  a  men- 
tal laxness  for  the  narrow  firmness  of 
the  old  mental  training.  An  exact 
and  retentive  memory  is  not  a  curse  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  best  results  of  wise 
training.  To  secure  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  return  to  mere  rote 
learning;  but  some  learning  by  heart 
is  wise  and  necessary.  Even  things 
not  understood,  when  thus  learned, 
may,  as  Mr.  Mill  tells  us  was  the  case 
with  him,  "  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  ob- 
servations and  reflections  to  crystallize 
upon."  But  laxness  is  manifestly  the 
defect  of  our  developing  methods,  lax- 
ness of  memory  and,  in  general,  a  low 
mental  tension.  We  work  to  develop 
the  understanding,  and  are  mortified 
to  find  that  our  pupils  understand  and 
forget.  There  are  then  these  three 
defects  of  our  qualities — weakness,  a 
self  indulgent  spirit  and  laxness,  against 
which  we  need  to  guard  carefully. 


Russian  Pacific  Railway. — The 
Russian  Government  has  practically 
determined  to  connect  St.  Peters- 
burgh  with  the  Pacific  by  rail.  When 
completed  this  line  will  form  the 
shot  test,  straightest  and  quickest 
highway  from  Kurojie  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia,  and  will  complete  the 
"iron  band"  with  which  man  has 
girdled  the  earth.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Pacific  Terminus  shall  be  at 
Vladivostock  in  Siberia,  near  Peter 
the  (ireat  Bay. 

The  first  section  of  the  line  is  to 
be    constructed    in     Central    Siberia, 
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where  the  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion are  most  severely  felt,  and  from 
that  point  its  extension  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  time.  It  appears  that  there 
are  not  supposed  to  be  any  great 
engineermg  difficulties  on  any  part  of 
the  projected  line,  at  least  none  but 
such  as  modern  skill  is  fully  com- 
petent to  deal  with.  The  most  re- 
cent i  iformation  about  Siberia  places 
it  beyond  doubt  that  the  agricultural 
and  mining  resources  of  the  country 
are  capable  of  great  development, 
and  that  the  conditions  of  life  are  not 
nearly  as  hard  as  have  been  sup- 
posed ;  there  is  no  lack  of  natural 
wealth,  and  it  has  only  been  the  al- 
most entire  absence  of  facilities  for 
transport  which  has  rendered  the 
name  of  Siberia  a  synonym  for  ster- 
ility and  desolation.  If  this  report  be 
only  half  true  there  is  a  good  prospect 
for  the  future  railway. 

However,  if  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  make  this  road  a  success,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  importance,  politically. 
We  may  judge  to  some  extent  of  its 
value  in  this  respect  to  Russia  from 
the  importance  to  Britain  and  Canada 
-of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and 
the  recent  establishment  of  lines  of 
steim  ships  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
connection  with  it,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  on  the  completion 
of  this  Northern  European  and  Asi- 
atic route  a  line  of  fast  steamships 
should  not  be  established  to  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  ports  from 
Vladivostock,  which  would  doubtless 
influence  directly  the  trade  of  both 
China  and  Japan. 


The  Rotation  of  the  Earth. — 
An  important  and  anxious  question  of 
the  modern  astronomer  is,  whether 
the  earth's  rotation  is  uniform  and  if 
not,  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent 
does  it  vary.  The  importance,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  rota- 


tion furnishes  our  fundamental  mea- 
sure and  unit  of  time.  Up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  date  there  has  not 
been  reason  to  suspect  this  unit  of 
any  variation  sufficient  to  be  detected 
by  human  observation.  It  has  long 
been  perceived,  of  course,  that  any 
changes  in  the  earth's  form  or  dimen- 
sions must  alter  the  length  of  the  day. 
The  displacement  of  the  surface  or 
strata  by  earthquakes  or  by  more 
gradual  elevation  and  subsidence,  the 
transportation  of  mattertoward  orfrom 
the  equator  by  rivers  or  ocean  currents 
the  accumulation  or  removal  of  ice 
in  the  polar  regions  or  on  mountain 
tops — any  such  causes  must  neces- 
sarily produce  a  real  effect.  So  also 
must  the  friction  of  tides  and  trade 
winds. 

But  it  has  been  supposed  that  these 
effects  were  so  minute,  and  to  such 
an  extent  mutually  compensatory,  as 
to  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  ob- 
servation; nor  is  it  yet  certain  that 
they  are  not.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  ques- 
tionable whether  they  are  or  not. 
The  reason  for  suspecting  perceptible 
variation  in  the  earth's  revolution  lies 
mainly  in  certain  unexplained  irregu- 
larities in  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
moon.  She  alone,  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  changes  her  place  in  the  sky 
so  rapidly  that  the  minute  inac- 
curacies of  a  second  or  two  in  the 
time  of  observation  would  lead  to 
sensible  discrepancies  in  the  observed 
position,  an  error  of  one  second  in 
the  time  corresponding  to  about  half 
a  second  in  her  place — a  quantity 
minute,  certainly,  but  perfectly  obser- 
vable. No  other  heavenly  body  has 
an  apparent  movement  anywhere 
nearly  as  rapid,  excepting  only  the 
inner  satellite  of  Mars;  and  this  body 
is  so  minute  that  an  accurate  obser- 
vation is  impracticable,  except  with 
the  largest  telescopes  and  at  the 
times  when  Mars  is  unusually  near 
the  earth. — Prof.  Young. 
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In  the  Carpathians. — Sunday  is 
a  very  entertaining  day  at  Sinaia.  All 
the  peasants  come  from  round  about 
with  carpets,  costumes  and  towels, 
fruits  of  their  industry  during  the  long 
winter.  They  station  themselves  in 
the  gardens,  opposite  the  most  cen- 
tral hotel,  and  there  expose  their 
goods  over  the  balconies  and  benches 
to  tempt  the  visitors.  On  a  saint's 
day  peasants  come  from  very  long 
'distances  with  their  goods  packed  on 
mules,  and  hold  quite  a  fair.  Rou- 
manian carpets  are  of  a  rougher  text- 
ure than  most  oriental  work,  hardly 
bigger  than  large  rugs,  and  of  every 
shade.  The  costumes  are  often  most 
beautifully  worked  in  different  colours 
and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver 
spangles.  They  find  a  great  sale  at 
:Sinaia,  as  the  national  costume  is 
popular  among  the  Roumanian  ladies. 
They  think  little  of  paying  many  hun- 
dred francs  for  one  costume.  The 
•chief  beauty  of  this  dress  is  its  extreme 
simplicity,  but  the  effect  is  very  pic- 
turesque, as  it  suits  the  dark  eyes  and 
<:olouring  of  the  Roumanians.  They 
say  it  dates  back  to  the  Roman  days. 
Of  course,  ladies  wear  very  elaborate 
editions  beautifully  worked  ;  so  do 
the  richer  peasants  on  gala  occasions. 
The  ordinary  national  dress  of  a  Rou- 
manian peasant  woman  consists  of  a 
coarse  white  linen  skirt,  embroidered 
on  the  breast,  neck,  shoulders,  and 
wrists  in  blue,  black,  or  red  wool.  A 
petticoat  reaching  to  the  ankles,  also 
embroidered  round  the  bottom,  is  of 
the  same  white  linen,,  and  over  this 
an  apron  or  catrina,  of  coarse,  strong 
stuff,  dark  blue  or  black,  generally 
bordered  with  a  red  or  yellow  stripe ; 
the  whole  is  confined  round  the  waist 
by  a  broad  band  of  different  colors. 
In  winter  they  wear  an  overcoat 
or  sleeveless  skin  waistcoat,  beautifully 
worked  in  different  wools.  During 
the  warm  weather  thry  generally  go 
barefoot.  An  unmarried  girl  either 
leaves  her  head  uncovered  or  ties  on 


a  handkerchief,  while  married  women 
wear  long  veils.  It  is  a  very  simple 
dress,  which  seems  to  suit  their  primi- 
tive sort  of  life,  for  the  peasant  wo- 
man weaves  all  the  linen  and  cloth 
used  by  the  family.  In  the  Carpa- 
thians the  women  are,  as  a  rule,  fine 
and  handsome,  with  a  natural,  free 
noble  bearing  and  gait.  They  seem 
very  strong,  and  do  not  mind  hard 
work.  I  have  seen  them  divide  with 
the  men  the  labour  of  making  the 
roads  and  building  houses.  The  men's 
dress  consists  of  a  coarse  white  linen 
shirt,  like  a  short  tunic,  worn  outside 
the  pantaloons,  and  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  strong,  broad,  leather 
belt.  The  rather  full  pantaloons  are 
confined  from  the  knee  by  the  thongs 
of  the  sandals,  or,  as  the  Roumanians 
call  them,  opinci — soles  made  of  goat- 
skin, cut  the  size  of  the  foot,  and 
bound  on  by  crossed  bands.  The 
mountaineers  wear  picturesque  large 
hats  or  sheepskin  caps  (caciolas).  The 
addition  in  winter  is  the  sleeveless  em- 
broidered waistcoat,  or  an  enormous 
sheepskin  jacket,  doubtless  very  warm, 
but  which  has  often  seen  too  many 
generations  to  recommend  it  to  fas- 
tidious tastes. — Catholic  World. 


The  Spectator  has  directed  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  to  the  subject 
of  technical  education  in  connection 
with  the  possible  legislation  during  the 
present  session  of  Parliament.  In 
the  course  of  its  observations  it  de- 
clares that  "  the  use  of  tools,  though 
a  good  thing,  is  not  the  hij^hest  thing 
to  be  desired  in  the  equipment  of  a 
citizen,  and  it  is  only  in  a  very  limited 
degree  that  it  could  be  introduced 
with  advantage  into  any  rational 
scheme  of  general  education.  The 
difference  between  a  handy  man  and 
an  unhandy  man  is  unquestionably  of 
some  importance  in  all  conditions  of 
life  ;  but  the  difference  between  an 
intelligent  well-read  man  and  one 
whose  mental  faculties  have  not  been 
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broadened  and   cultivated  is  of  ten 
tinr.es  more  importance,  both  in   the 
lower  and  the   higher  ranks  of  life. 
We  are  not  without  some  very  signifi- 
cant experience  on  this  point.      In 
girls'  schools  (says  the  Spectator)  we 
have  long  had  a  form  of  technical  in- 
struction of  undoubted  utility.  Needle- 
work is  not  only  a  beautiful  art,  but  a 
necessary  of  our   domestic   life.     It 
has  received  a  large,  perhaps  an  in- 
ordinate, share  of  attention  in  all  the 
elementary   schools    of   the   country. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
desire    to   make    the   primary  school 
effective   as   a    preparation    for    the 
duties  and   responsibiHties  of  an  in- 
telligent life,  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  often  spent  appears  to  be  out 
of  all  proportion   to   the  value  of  the 
results  produced.     In  fact,  experience 
shows  that  needlework  does  little  or 
nothing  to  improve  the  general  capa- 
city of  the  learner,  and  that  proficiency 
in    this  one  art   may  easily  co-exist 
with  dulness  and  mental  vacuity,  and 
with  complete  helplessness  in  regard 
to  all  the  other  duties  and  claims  of 
life."     Our   contemporary    concludes 
as  follows  : — "  Subject  only  to  the  in- 
evitable limitations  of  age  and  oppor- 
tunities, the  true  educational  reformer 
will  recognize  the  claim  of  every  Eng- 
lish child  to  the  best  and  most  gener- 
ous education  he  is  able  to  receive. 
Whether  we  are  legislating  for  Eton  or 
for  the  humblest  ragged-school,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  first 
business  ol  a  school  is  to  communicate 
the  elements  of  truth,  to  awaken  the 
faculties,  to  stimulate  thought,  and  to 
place  ill  the  hands  of  the  pupil  the  in- 
struments of  future  acquisition.    As  a 
secondary  and  subordmate  object,  we 
may  well  aim  also  at  imparting  more  of 
tactual  and  visual  power,  a  fuller  ac- 
quaintance with  the  material  forces  in 
the  world,  and  greater  skill  in  handling 
them.     This  part  of  training  has  been 
too   much    disregarded,    and    has   a 
rightful  claim  to  recognition  ;  but  to 
assign  to  it  the  first  place  in  a  scheme 


of  either  primary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion, would  be  to  disregard  all  the 
best  lessons  of  experience,  and  to 
bring  about  a  mischievous  reaction.'* 
—  The  Schoolmaster. 


Oral  and  Text-Book    Instruc- 
tion.— The    dififerehce    between    the 
oral  and  the  so-called  text-book  meth- 
od has  been  defined  by  [3r.  William 
T.  Harris  in  a  paper  on  the  ''  Teach- 
ing of  Natural  Science  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  which  is  published  in  Bar- 
deen's  "  School-Room  Classics."     In 
the  oral  method   the   teacher  is   the 
general  source  of  information ;  in  the 
other,  the  pupil  is  sent  to  the  text- 
book.    In  neither  is  cramming  with 
mere  words  considered  good  teaching; 
and  yet,  with  a  poor  teacher,  it  may 
happen  under  either.     The  excellence 
of  the  oral  method  should  be  its  free- 
dom from  stiffness  and  pedantry,  and 
its  drawing  out  of  the  pupil  to  self- 
activity    in    a    natural    manner.      Its 
abuse   happens  when  the  subject  is 
presented  in  a  confused  manner,  or 
scientific  precision  is  lost  by  using  too 
familiar    language   or   by   too    much 
pouring-in     without     exercising     the 
pupil  by  making  him  do  the  reciting 
and  explanation.     The  excellence  of 
the  text-book  method  consists  in  get- 
ting  the    pupil    to    work    instead   of 
working   for   him ;    in    teaching   him 
how  to  study  for  himself,  and  to  over- 
come difficulties  by  himself,  instead 
of  solving  them  for  him.     Unless  the 
teacher  knows  this  and  directs  all  his 
efforts  to  achieve  this  end,  very  great 
abuses  creep  in.     Thus  it  may  happen 
that   the   teacher    requires   the   pupil 
merely  to  memorize  the  words  of  the 
book,  and  does  not  insist  upon  any 
clear  understanding  of  it.     Indolent 
teachers  lean  upon  the  text-book  and 
neglect  to  perform  their  own  part  of 
the  recitation      But  in  the  hands  of 
the  good  teacher  the  text-book  is  a 
powerful  instrument  to  secure  indus- 
try, precision,  accuracy,  and  self-help 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 


Scripture  Lessons  fot  School  mid  Home. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


No.    10.       The    Sermon    on    the 
Mount  (IIL). 

The   Christian's  Law — continued. 

To  read — St.  Matthtiv  v.  jj — ^8. 
I.     q^HE   LAW  OF  OATHS. 
I       {'h'S — 37-)     Rtifers  to  third 
Commandment. 

Sanction   of  God's   own    example. 
God  to  Abraham.     (Gen.  xxii.  16.) 

Commanded    in     Law    of    Moses. 
(Ex.  xxii.  1 1.) 

Instance  of  Abraham.     (Gen.  xiv. 
22.) 

Oaths  must  be  kept.  (Eccles.  v. 
4.)  Instance  of  Hannah  vowing 
Samuel,  (i  Sam.  i.  28.)  St.  Paul  at 
Cenchrea.  (Acts  xviii.  18.)  Not  to 
be  made  rashly,  as  Jephthah.  (Judg. 
xi.  30.)  Jews  in  habit  of  frequent 
oaths  on  all  occasions.  Christ  con- 
demns this.  Jews  thought  no  harm 
in  oaths  if  God's  name  not  mentioned. 
But  what  is  oath?  Solemn  appeal  to 
God's  knowing  all  things.  Such  an 
oath  as  Christ  made  Himself  before 
High  Priest.  (St.  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64.) 
Should  be  kept  for  solemn  occasions, 
such  as  Court  of  Justice.  In  daily 
life  let  words  be  few  and  simple. 

II.  The  Law  of  Revenge.  (38 
— 42.)  Eye  for  an  eye,  etc.  (See 
Ex.  xxi.  24.)  Law  allowed  exact  re- 
taliation in  kind — so  did  all  primitive 
nations — allowed  not  for  revenge  of 
individual,  but  for  good  of  commun- 
ity generally — simplest  method  of 
punishment.  Christ  teaches  new  law 
— overcome  evil  with  good.  Five 
examples  : — 

1.  Resist  not  evil.  So  David  to 
Saul.  (i  Sam.  xxiv.  4.)  2.  Submit 
to  personal  injury.  Christ  Himself. 
(St.  Matt.  xxvi.  27.)  3.  Give  pressed 
service  willingly.  Simon  the  Cyre- 
nian.  (St.  Matt,  xxvii.  32.)  4.  Be 
willing  to    give    alms.      E)rly  Chris- 


tians. (Acts  ii.  45.)  5.  Lend  when 
asked.  Mark  of  a  righteous  man. 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  26.) 

Coat  or  tunic — under-garment  with 
sleeves.  Cloke — the  upper  or  outer 
garment. 

Principle  is  to  be  willing  and  ready 
to  help  others. 

III.  The  Law  of  Love.  (43 — 
48.)  Old  law  said  "Love  neighbour." 
(Lev.  xix.  18.)  Rabbis  added  "  Hate 
enemy."  Christ  teaches  true  spirit. 
Show  love  by — 

I.  Kind  words  in  return  for  curses 
— e.g.  David,  (i  Sam.  xvii.  45.)  2. 
Kind  deeds  for  injuries.  Joseph. 
(Gen.  xlv.  8.)  3.  Prayers  for  perse- 
cutors.    St.  Stephen.     (Acts  vii.  60.) 

Result  of  so  doing — become  true 
children  of  God — copy  His  example 
who  does  good  to  all— giving  rain, 
sunshine,  food,  earthly  blessings  even 
to  those  who  love  Him  not. 

Three  kinds  of  return  possible — 

I.  Evil  for  good — is  work  of  the 
devil.  Example  —  Jews  to  Christ. 
(St.  Luke  iv.  22.)  2.  Evil  for  evil, 
or  good  for  good — is  natural  to  man. 
Example — Spies'  treatment  of  Rahab. 
(Josh.  vi.  23.)  3.  Good  for  evil — ^is 
to  be  like  God.  Example — Moses 
and  Israelites.  (Ex.  xxxii.  32.)  This 
Christian  charity  to  be  shown  even  in 
outward  politeness. 

Treat  all  and  greet  all  with  civility. 

Example — ^  Boaz  and  reapers. 
(Ruth  ii.  4.)  Thus  in  all  things, 
however  small,  strive  after  perfection 
and  spirit  of  God. 


No.     II.      The    Sermon    on     ihk 

Mount  (IV.). 
Thk  Christian's  Devoitonal  Like. 

To  read— St.  Maithezv  vi.  J— 18. 

I.  Almsgiving,  or  Duty  to  Neigh- 
bour,    (i  —4.)     {a)    General  caution. 
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Alms  not  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
being  seen.  Greek  word  also  "  right- 
eousness." English  word  means 
"  mercy." 

What  are  alms?  i.  Feeding  the 
hungry.  Christ  and  the  multitudes. 
(St.  Matt.  xiv.  14.) 

2.   Giving    drink    to    the 

:iv.  17.) 

naked. 


Rebekah.     (Gen.  2 
3.   Clothing    the 


thirsty. 


Dorcas. 


(Acts  ix   39.) 

4.  Teaching  the  ignorant.  Aquila 
and  Priscilla.     (Acts  xviii.  26.) 

5.  Visiting  the  sick.  St.  Peter. 
(Acts  ix.  36.) 

6.  Burying  the  dead.  St.  Stephen. 
(Acts  vii.  2.)  And  any  other  act  of 
mercy,  pity,  or  love  to  others  for 
Christ's  sake.  Hypocrites  or  actors 
sound  trumpet,  i.e.,  blazon  good  deeds 
abroad.  Where?  In  Synagogues — 
subscription  lists,  etc.  JVhy  ?  To 
get  praise  of  men.  What  do  they 
get?  Their  reward  in  full,  i.e.,  what 
they  sought.  What  do  they  not  get? 
Praise  of  God  either  here  or  hereafter. 

{b)  Particular  caution.  Give  se- 
cretly, willingly,  liberally.  Jews  re- 
quired to  give  a  tenth.  (Gen.  xiv. 
20;  Mai.  iii.  8.)  Christians  taught 
to  give  as   hearts  are  disposed — not 


grudgingly,  but  cheerfully.  (2  Cor^ 
ix.  7.) 

II.  Prayer,  or  Duty  to  God.  (5; 
— 15.)  General  directions — {a)  Pri- 
vacy. Private  prayer  here  referred 
to,  not  the  temple  worship.  Are  to 
seek  retirement. 

Examples  :  —  Peter  on  housetop. 
(Acts  x.  g.)  Nathaniel  under  fig-tree. 
(St.  Johni.  50.)  Christ  on  mountain- 
top."  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  23.)  l>t.  Paul 
by  the  river-side.     (Acts  xvi.  13.) 

{b)  Simplicity.  Not  mere  foolish 
repetition  of  same  word,  as  priests  of 
Baal  on  Mount  Carmel.  (i  Kings 
xviii.  26.)  So  Christ  gives  model 
prayer. 

Notice — -I.  Three  petitions  for 
God's  glory,  four  for  man's  needs. 

2.  "  Our  Father  "  implies  universal 
brotherhood.  3.  Simple  words  as 
from  a  child  to  a  parent.  4.  Unless- 
forgive  others,  cannot  be  forgiven. 
5.  Christ  used  part  of  this  prayer 
Himself  in  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Debts,  i.e.,  sins,  for  often  omitting 
to  pay  God  what  is  due  to  Him- 
(Mai.  iii.  8.) 

Temptation,  i.e.,  testing  above  what 
we  can  bear. 

Evil.  The  evil  one  and  all  evil 
things. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Much  interest  has  been  awakened 
among  the  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  by  the  touching  accounts 
which  have  reached  us  of  the  dan- 
ger and  suffering  to  which  many 
teachers  and  pupils  were  exposed 
during  the  recent  severe  storms 
which  have  prevailed  in  some  parts 
of  the  Western  States.  Truly  those 
teachers  were  heroes.  There  were 
instances  of  the  loss  of  health,  of 
the  use  of  their  limbs  and  even  of 
life  in  efforts  to  save  and  shelter  the 
children.     A  grateful  community  for 


whom  they  suffered  so  much  will 
doubtless  remember  them  with  affec- 
tionate and  practical  interest. 

Their  fellow-teachers  are  proud  of 
them;  they  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  members  of  an  honourable 
profession  from  whom  the  country- 
expects  noble  deeds. 


The  attention  of  those  persons  who,, 
for  various  reasons,  think  that  the 
State  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools, 
and  who  are  busily  engaged  in  striv- 


Editorial. 
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ing  to  find  arguments  for  keeping 
religious  instruction  in  our  schools  in 
statu  quo^  is  directed  to  the  following 
extract  from  an  official  circular  which 
Signer  Catacano,  the  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  Italy,  has  issued  to  the 
teachers  : — 

"  You  will  have  to  develop  and 
strengthen  in  the  soul  of  the  chil- 
dren, faith  in  God,  the  supreme 
and  infinitely  merciful  Being.  You 
will  prove  to  the  child  by  your  own 
life,  that  man's  object  and  aim  is  to 
become  like  God.  Thus  only  may 
the  solution  of  many  educational  and 
social  problems  be  found  out.  A 
system  of  education  which  excludes 
religion  cannot  be  perfect.  Without 
doubt  children  should  be  taught  the 
love  of  country ;  but  it  is  still  more 
noble  to  instil  into  their  minds  love 
to  the  God  of  mercy,  and  charity 
towards  all  men  ;  this  is  the  source  of 
all  virtues.  I  invite  you,  with  a  view 
to  this  end,  to  make  your  children 
read  the  Gospels." 


The  Scripture  Readings,  which 
were  issued  by  the  Government  of 
Ontario  a  couple  of  years  ago,  have 
been  revised  by  the  same  committee, 
(with  the  exception  of  two  members 


— Rev.  Principal  Caven  and  Dr.  De- 
wart  in  place  of  Dr.  Laing,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Powis,)  which  had  revised  the 
first  edition.  The  new  edition  is 
published  by  the  Wesleyan  Book 
Room  apparently  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Education  Department. 

We  see  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Domitiion  Churchman,  by  the  Rev. 
Provost  Body,  Trinity  College,  a 
member  of  the  Revising  Committee, 
the  statement  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  print  a 
list  of  readings  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools.  This 
determination  on  the  part  of  Edu- 
cation Department  is  important. 
Each  scholar  can  then  have  his  own 
Bible,  and  the  teacher  will  have  the 
valuable  assistance  of  this  committee 
of  clergymen  in  selecting  Scripture 
Readings.  If  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation had  taken  the  advice  of  the 
teachers  this  result  would  have  been 
reached  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  the 
country  have  been  spared  all  the 
worry  and  expense  of  the  past  three 
years  regarding  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools.  Forward  is  the 
word  for  Bible  reading  in  the  schools, 
let  the  whole  school  population  be 
indoctrinated  in  its  principles  of 
justice,  truth  and  toleration. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Editor. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

MATRICULATION     EXAMINATION,      1888. 

ARITHMETIC    AND    ALGEBRA. 

Eximiners — -Prof.   A.  G.    Greenhill,  MA.  ; 
Prof.  M.  J    M.  Hill,  M.A. 

1.  Express   as   vulgar   fractions    in    their 
lowest  terms — 

(«)5-?  +  i-J  +  l-S; 
{b)  5-J  +  J-!  +  J-?; 

2.  Express   in    the    form    of    a    repeating 


decimal  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  03948 

and   I'/S- 

3.  Extract  the  square  root  of  '289  to  live 
places  of  decimals. 

4.  A  bill  drawn  on  1st  January,  1SS7,  for 
six  months  for  ^772  14J.  \d.,  was  di-ic  unted 
on  5ih  May  at  2\  per  cent.  Calculate  the 
true  discount,  allovAing  three  days  nf  gr.ice. 

5.  Three  men.  A,  B,  C,  go  into  husitess, 
A  contributing  /'5,ooo,  M  ;^3.ooo,  and  C 
;^2,500  of  the  capital,  on  the  understanding 
that,  after  allowing  12^  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
fits to  C  as  mana';cr,  the  remainder  should  ' 
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be  divided  amongst  them  all  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  capital  contributed  by  each. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  C  receives  /280.  What 
are  the  total  profits  of  ihe  business,  and  how 
much  do  A  and  B  receive  respectively  ? 

6.  Simplify — 

I  2 

tx^  -  7;c+2~8jr«  -  10  JT  +  3 

I 
I2x»  -  17  j;  +  6. 

7.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations — 

5jr  +  2q>'-  28«=  -  I, 

\\X-     4>'  -  I2J  =  0, 

3Ar  +  24v+   4-2:  =  3. 

8.  There  are  seven  numbers  in  Arithmeti- 
cal Progression  whose  sum  is  63,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  second  to  the  last  is  that  of  i  to 
3.     Determine  the  numbers. 

9.  Are  the  quantities  f ,  -\,  -  |  consecu- 
tive terms  of  a  geometrica'  progression  ?  If 
not,  what  quantity  should  replace  the  last,  in 
O'der  to  give,  with  the  first  and  second, 
three  consecutive  terms  of  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression ;  and  what  is  the  sum  of  an  infinite 
number  of  terms  of  this  geometriral  progres- 
sion ? 

10.  The  distance  from  A  to  B  by  rail  is 
no  miles.  At  12  o'clock  a  train  leaves  A 
for  B,  the  speed  of  which  is  at  the  late  of  40 
miles  an  hour  ;  this  train  stops  for  two  min- 
utes at  the  end  of  every  twentieth  mile  of  its 
journey.  Also  at  12  o'clock  a  train  leaves  B 
for  A,  the  speed  of  which  is  at  the  rate  of  30 
miles  an  hour ;  this  train  stops  at  i  o'clock, 
and  remains  at  rest  for  three  minutes  before 
resuminy;  its  journey.  Fmd  when  and  where 
the  trains  pass  each  other. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Examiners — Prof.    Edward  Arber,    F.S.A. ; 
Henry  Craik,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

[Not  more  than  ten  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted, of  which  Nos.  i,  13,  and  14  must 
be  three. ^ 

1.  Write  down  and  punctuate  the  passage 
read  by  the  examiner. 

2.  Express,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  relation- 
ship of  English  to  other  Teutonic  languages. 

3.  At  what  times,  and  through  what  chan- 
nels, have  classical  and  romance  words  come 
into  the  English  language. 


4.  Define  the  words  Grammar,  Etymology, 
Syntax,  Gender,  Number,  Case,  Mood,  and 
Tense. 

5.  Classify  the  1-tters  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet according  to  the  parts  of  the  vocal  organs 
pronouncing  them. 

6.  What  English  nouns  make  no  change 
in  the  plural  number,  and  why? 

7.  Which  English  adjectives  cannot  be 
compared  ?  Write  down  those  adj  c  ives 
which  are  defective  in  their  comparison. 

8.  Discuss  the  e\.ymd\ogy  o{  Brideg  00m, 
Children,  Could,  Eleven,  Goose,  Hers,  Mtct, 
Once,  Songstress,  Vixen. 

9.  State  the  arguments  in  favour  of  regard- 
ing the  English  article  as  a  distinct  part  of 
speech,  and  also  any  arguments  on  the  other 
side. 

10.  Describe  fully,  with  examples,  English 
verbs  of  Incomplete  Predication. 

11.  State  the  correct  modern  usage  of 
shall  and  will ;  and  show,  by  reference  to 
the  etymology  of  these  words,  how  that  us- 
age is  to  be  accounted  for. 

12.  Define  Infinitive,  Gerund,  Present 
Participle,  and  Past  Participle;  giving  ex- 
amples of  each. 

13.  Analyze :  — 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought    death    into  the  world,  and  all  our 

woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing  Heavenly  Muse. 

14.  Correct  or  justify  : — 

{a)  They  drowned  the  black  and  white 
kittens. 

{b)  Thinking  of  them,  my  pen  tarries  as  I 
write. 

(c)  The  then  Ministry. 

(d)  It  is  me. 

(e)  I  intended  to  have  written  to  him. 

15.  State  the  principal  rules  to  be  observed 
in  punctuation. 

ENGLISH    HISTORY   AND    MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiners — Prof.  Edward  Arber,  F.S.A. ; 
Henry    Craik,    Esq.,    C.B.,    LL.D.,    M.A. 

[Not  more  than  ten  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted, of  which  at  lea-t  two,  and  not  more 
Xhin  four,  must  be  questions  in   geography.] 
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HISTORY. 

1.  Describe  the  composition  and  functions 
-of  the  Witan,  in  their  origin  and  develop- 
ment. 

2.  Describe  the  circumstances  which  led 
lo  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  nature  of  the  support 
upon  which  he  relied  in  his  enterprise. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  leading  features 
of  feudal  institutions,  and  show  how  far 
these  prevailed  in  England  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest. 

4.  Contrast  with  one  another  the  rebel- 
lions under  Henry  III.,  Edward  II.,  and 
Richard  II.,  as  regards  their  origin  and 
objects. 

5.  Give  some  account  of  the  intervention 
of  the  Church  in  constitutional  questions 
under  Henry  I.,  Henry  II.,  and  John. 

6.  Discuss  the  economical  and  .social 
effects  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

7.  Edward  IV.  is  said  to  have  established 
a  "  new  monarchy."  How  far,  and  in  what 
respects  is  this  true  ? 

8.  Give  some  account  of  the  following, 
showing  how  they  are  typical  of  leading 
parties  in  their  time  r — Archbishop  Warham, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
Cardinal  Pole,  Archbishop  Whitgift. 

9.  Show  the  part  taken  in  the  strugg  e 
against  Charles  I.  by  Pym,  Hollis,  Oliver 
St.  John,  Hampden,  and  Fairfax. 

10.  Name,  and  show  the  effect  of,  the 
statutes  passed  under  the  ministry  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  after  the 
Restoration. 

11.  Give  the  particulars  of  the  trial  of  (i) 
Algernon  Sidney,  or  (2)  William,  Lord  Rus- 
sell. 

12.  Describe  the  beginning  and  earliest 
direction  of  colonial  enterprise  in   England. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

13.  Name  the  places  where  attacks  have 
been  made  on  England  at  various  periods  in 
our  history,  and  show  the  result  of  each  of 
these  attacks. 

14.  Describe    the    course  of  the  Thames, 
the    Clyde,   or    the    Shannon,    naming   the    1 
towns  situated  on  each. 

3 


MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

•PriUntf:  !  ^-  ^-  STRANG,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
"  t  W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Substitute  words  for  the  italicized 
phrases  : 

(a)  The  meetings  are  held  ivery  year. 

{b)  Orders  wid  be  issued  at  once. 

{c)  This  duty  will  of  necessity  devolve  on 
you. 

{d)  That  does  not  require  much  knowledge 
of  the  law. 

{e)  I  hope  that  their  visit  will  be  of  benefit 
to  them. 

(_/)  The  contest  for  the  office  of  mayor 
was  very  keen. 

2.  Expand  into  complex  or  compound 
sentences : 

(a)  You  had  better  apply  to  the  owner  of 
the  house. 

(b)  By  attending  to  this  at  once  you  will 
greatly  oblige  us. 

(c)  The  opponents  of  the  scheme  were 
taken  by  surprise. 

(</)  They  all  think  me  foolish  to  trust  him. 

{e)  Greatly  to  our  surprise  not  one  of  them 
was  missing. 

\f)  In  consequence  of  our  missing  the 
train  we  had  to  remain  there  aU  night. 

{g)  All  our  attemp's  to  remove  it  proved 
ineffectual. 

(h)  Fearing  to  be  surrounded  during  the 
night  they  decided  to  retreat. 

3.  Express  the  thought  in  different  words: 
(a)   He  proposed  the  immediate  cessation 

of  hostilities. 

(^b)  The  governor  acted  unconstitutionally 
in  making  unauthorized  disbursements  frpm 
the  treasury. 

(c)  Canada  sought  new  outlets  for  her  sur- 
plus products. 

(d)  For  a  while  the  advantage  in  the 
struggle  was  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
though  the  preponderance  of  population  was 
vastly  on  the  side  of  the  English  colonies. 

4.  Change  the  voice  of  the  (inite  verbs  in 
the   following: 

{a)  He  did  much  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  province. 
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id)  The  cost  of  it  has  never  been  accu- 
rately calculated. 

(c)  We  were  misled  by  the  description  that 
the  paper  gave. 

(d)  The  Government  has  decided  to  adopt 
severe  measures  against  all  who  are  found 
engaged  in  the  traffic. 

5.  Substitute  other  words  or  phrases  for 
those  italicized : 

(a)  The  various  tribes  were  succesnvely 
subjugated  by  the  imperial  armies. 

[b)  The  queen  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
order  his  execution. 

{c)  If  that  does  not  suffice  to  induce  him  to 
surrender  it,  I  shall  have  recourse  to  sterner 
measures. 

((/)  The  statutes  against  heretics  were  re- 
vived, and  hundreds  died  at  the  stake  for  the 
Protestant  _/a?Vy4. 

6.  Arrange  in  the  natural  prose  order  : 
(a)  O'erturned  his  infant's  bed  he  found, 

With  blood-stained  cover  rent ; 
And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 
With  recent  blood  besprent. 

(^)  Up  from  the  South,  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore 
The   terrible   grumble   and  rumble  and 
roar. 

7.  Break  up  each  of  the  following  into  a 
series  of  short,  simple  sentences: 

(fl)  The  inspector,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  prisoners,  soon  discovered  that  the 
traveller  was  not  a  Frenchman,  and  that,  as 
he  did  not  understand  a  syllable  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  he  was  totally  incapable  of 
being  a  spy. 

(3)  The  ofificers  of  State,  smiling  at  what 
they  thought  ridiculous  advice,  looked  at  the 
king,  who  they  expected  would  be  enraged 
at  the  insult,  and  would  order  the  dervise  to 
be  punished. 

8.  Change  the  following — 
(fl)  From  direct  to  indirect  narrative : 
"I   have   no   doubt    that   you   think  so, 
Susan,"  said  Mr.   Elliott,  "but  if  you  had 
lived  as  long  as  I  have  done  without  seeing 
your  own  country,  you  would  love  this  little 
tree,  diminutive  as  it  is." 
(J}\  From  indirect  to  direct : 


Regulus  replied  thit  he  was  not  ignoranir 
that  torture  and  perhaps  death  were  in  store 
for  him  if  he  returned  unsuccessful,  but  what 
were  these  to  the  shame  of  an  infamous- 
action.  He  had  sworn  to  return  ;  it  was- 
his  duty  to  go,  and  he  left  the  rest  to  the 
gods. 

9.  Combine  each  of  the  following  groups  :: 

(a)  Into  a  simple  sentence  : — 

1 .  He  obtained  the  services  of  three  guides.- 
The  guides  were  experienced  men.  He  begari 
his  march  to  the  foot.  He  took  with  him 
all  his  available  force. 

2.  Columbus  set  sail  next  morning.  The 
day  was  Friday.  It  was  the  3rd  of  August. 
It  was  in  the  year  1492.  A  vast  crowd  of 
spectators  was  present. 

{b)  Into  a  compound  sentence: 

1.  They  saw  their  leader  fall.  They 
thought  him  slain.  They  at  once  gave  up 
the  contest.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  their  ancestors. 

2.  The  struggle  was  now  at  an  end.  The 
inhabitants  were  terror-stricken.  They  burst 
through  the  walls.  They  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

{c)  Into  a  complex  sentence  : 

1.  A  bold  expedient  occurred  to  him.  A 
good  many  people  would  have  hesitated  to 
attempt  it.  He  carried  it  through  success- 
fully. 

2.  He  seized  the  king.  He  imprisoned 
him  in  the  palace.  He  worked  on  his  mind. 
At  last  he  induced  him  to  acknowledge  him- 
self the  subject  of  Spain. 

3.  He  ordered  him  to  be  seized.  He  or- 
dered him  to  be  disarmed.  He  then  con- 
ducted him  to  Gessler.  Gessler  put  some 
questions  to  him.  He  answered  these  very 
haughtily.  Gessler  was  in  consequence  both 
surprised  and  angry. 

In  answer  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Tor- 
onto dailies  for  a  teacher  in  the  County  of 
Leeds  at  a  salary  of  $240,  applications  were 
receivfed  among  others  from  experienced 
male  teachers  holding  Second  A  Certificates. 
In  fact  some  of  those  applying  were  so 
highly  recommended  that  the  trustees  re- 
jected them,  believing  that  they  would  not 
remain  for  more  than  a  very  short  time. 
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CLASSICS. 

"G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 
BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 

BY    M.   A. 

Exercise  25  A. 
I.  Virtuti  tuse  invidebitur.  2.  Mendaci- 
Ijus  nunquam  creditur.  3.  Vos  vero,  nonne 
iiberi  esse  vultis?  nolite  servi  fieri;  servis 
■nihilo  plusquam  liberis  parcetur.  4.  Inter- 
roganti  ei  nihil  respondere  visus  es.  5. 
Tantum  abest  ut  nobis  odio  sis,  ut  tibi  etiam 
faveatur.  6.  Ego  recte  mihi  fecisse  videor  ; 
tu  vero  potest  fieri  ut  aliter  sentias.  7.  Utri 
a  rege  faveatur  quaeram.  8.  Acriter  hodie 
pugnatum  est ;  eras  diutius  atque  atrocius 
<certabitur. 

Exercise  25  B. 
Turn  subito  a  tergo  conclamatum  est  ;  et 
■nescio  quo  pacto  toto  est  trepidatum  agmine. 
2.  Aienti  mihi  credidisti ;  illud  intelligere 
non  po-;sum,  cur  neganti  fidem  habere  nolis. 
3,  Puero  mihi  segre  persuasum  est,  ne 
mauti  factus  miris,  ventorum,  tempestatum 
vim  experirer ;  senex  domi  sedere  otiosus 
malo  quam  aut  navigare  aut  peregrinari  ;  tu 
baud  scio  an  idem  sentias.  4.  Hac  tanta 
felicitate  contentus  esse  debuisti,  nee  id  egisse 
ut    nimia    postulando    omnia    pericliterere. 

5.  Tantum  abest  ut  in  nobis  sit  saavitum  ut 
-defectione  et  rebellioni  majorum  nostrorum 
semel  atque  iterum  sit  ab  Anglis  ignotum. 

6.  Vir  fortis  videtur  fuisse  frater  tuus,  sed 
satis  constat  in  hac  eum  re  temerarium  se 
atque  improvidum  prsebuisse.  7.  Primus  ex 
eo  populo  videtur  civis  noster  fieri  voluisse  ; 
ultimus  pristinse  libertatis  memoriam  senex 
<:onservasse  dicitur. 

Exercise  56. 
Turn  ad  Cortesium  conversus  vehementis- 
sime  in  Hispanos  invectus  est,  qui  in  fines 
suos  sine  uUa  justa  causa  bellum  inferrent  et 
cives  suoi  in  defectionem  aut  invitarent  aut 
cogerent.  2.  Ne  cuiquam  parceretur  edixit, 
qui  vel  necandis  captivis  vel  legatis  violandis 
jnterfuisset.  3.  Tum  regulus,  vir  fortis  et 
intrepidus,  circunislantibus  undique  armatis, 
ad  victorem  conversus  suorum  limiditatem 
increpuit,  qui   se    Hispanis  dedendo  liberta- 


tem  ac  dignitatem  res  pretiosissimas  projec- 
issent.  4.  Non  prius  se  urbe  excessurum 
pollicitus  est,  quam  omnes  qui  ex  hesterna 
csede  superessent  incolumes  intra  muros  dux- 
issent.  5.  Qusesivitex  eis  qui  multi  circum- 
stabant  num,  qui  regem  suum  salvum  vellent 
se  sequi  et  omni  adhibita  celeritate  exeis  qui 
fidem  ac  jusjurandum  violassent  pcenas  vel- 
lent sumere.  6.  Quum  ad  summam  montem 
pervenisset,  convocatis  ad  se  legatis  fluvios 
ostendit  qui  Italiam  versus  defluerent.  7. 
Ne^avit  se  commissurum  ut  iis  fidem  haberet 
qui  non  solum  ignavosse  atque  infidos  proe- 
stitissent  verum  omnia  etiam  tum,  in  tali 
reipublicae  tempore,  commodis  suis  atque 
utilitatibus  posthabituri  assent. 

SCIENCE. 

SCIENCE  TEACHING. 

BY    BAIE   CHALEUR. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  me- 
thods of  teaching  science  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  consider  the  objects  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  studying  science.  The 
method  we  adopt  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  object  we  have  in  mind.  If  our  object 
be  merely  to  give  our  pupils  information  ;  if 
it  be  merely  to  acquaint  our  boys  and  girls 
with  what  scientists  have  learned  of  physics, 
botany,  zoology  and  chemistry,  then  we 
shall  adopt  that  method  which  will  enable 
us  to  accomplish  our  object  most  surely, 
expeditiously  and  successfully.  But  if  our 
object  be  a  different  one  ;  if  it  be  to  make 
our  pupils  think,  to  train  the  intellect,  we 
shall  adopt  an  entirely  different  method. 
Again,  if  our  subject  be  to  prepare  pupils 
for  passing  an  examination  our  method  will 
change  with  the  change  of  object.  Once 
more,  our  aim  may  be  to  give  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  to  our  boys  and  giils  as 
may  be  of  actual  use  to  them  throughout  life. 
If  this  latter  be  the  teacher's  aim,  then  hih 
method  must  be  suited  to  the  aim,  and  such 
as  will  secure  its  fulfilment.  To  summarize, 
a  teacher  may  have  in  view  in  all  his  science 
teaching  one  or  more  ol  the  following  ob- 
jects : — 

I.  To  prepare  for  examinations. 
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2.  To  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in  after 
life. 

3.  To  impart  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  that  is,  to  give  information. 

4.  To  train  the  pupil  mentally  and  mor- 
ally, that  is,  to  develop  a  well-rounded  char- 
acter. 

Only  one  of  these  objects  is  worthy  of  the 
true  teacher,  and  in  attaining  it,  he  secures 
all  that  is  of  worth  in  the  others.  A  char- 
latan, a  coward  or  a  witling  will  aim  at  the 
first,  a  money-grabber  at  the  secon  i,  and  a 
mere  dreamer  at  the  third.  The  aim  of  the 
true  teacher,  in  all  subjects,  is  to  develop  a 
strong,  symmetrical,  moral  and  religious 
character.  No  doubt  many  teachers  make 
the  aim  of  their  science  teaching,  and  indeed 
the  aim  of  all  their  teaching,  the  successful 
passing  of  an  examination.  They  feel  com- 
pelled to  do  this  by  the  brutal  force  of  a 
false  public  opinion.  The  public  opinion 
which  they  feel  constrained  to  pander  to  was 
created  ten  years  ago  by  the  official  reports 
of  High  School  Inspectors  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  these  reports  by  the  public  press. 
Newspapers  and  inspectors  alike  helped  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  intermediate 
examination  and  its  legitimate  offspring,  the 
teachers'  second  and  third  class  examinations 
were  thoroughly  efificient,  just  and  exact 
means  of  estimating  a  teacher's  scholastic  at- 
tainments and  his  ability  to  teach.  This 
superstition  still  maintains  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  public  mind.  It  lingers  along  the  cor- 
ridors of  our  Universities  and  legislative 
halls,  and  is  echoed  from  ten  thousand 
school-houses  throughout  America.  As  re- 
cently as  last  summer,  a  university  examiner 
— a  beardless  boy  with  a  beggarly  B.A  to 
his  name — gave  expression  to  this  supersti- 
tion in  an  open  letter  to  the  Week.  What 
wonder  then,  that  many  a  teacher,  against 
his  better  judgment,  makes  the  main  object 
<  f  his  leaching  the  passing  of  an  examina- 
tion. His  reputation,  his  position  and  his 
prospects  all  depend  upon  the  result. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  the  writer  who, 
ahead  of  all  others,  has  advocated  the  im- 
portance of  science  teaching  on  the  ground 


of  its  practical  usefulness  ;  but  school  life  is^ 
too  short  in  which  to  accomplish  even  a 
tithe  of  what  Mr.  Spencer  aims  at.  Besides, 
as  Mr.  Quick  in  an  essay  on  '  Educationnl 
Reformers "  points  out,  what  we  should 
teach,  even  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
reasoning,  is  the  results  of  science — not 
science  itself.  The  practical  results  of 
science,  the  t-legraph,  the  telephone,  the 
electric  light,  the  myriad  applications  of 
physics  and  chemistry  to  manufactures,  can 
all  be  taught,  bat  this  should  not  be  called 
science  teaching.  These  results  are  seized 
upon  quickly  enough  by  the  money-grabber, 
why  teach  them  in  our  schools?  Are  we  to 
try  to  develop  a  nation  whose  aim  shall  be 
wealth-getting?  Certainly  wealth-getting  is 
important,  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  art  and 
refinement,  but  it  is  a  miserable  object  to 
set  before  our  boys  and  girls.  The  passing 
of  an  examination  and  the  study  of  science, 
because  it  has  a  pecuniary  value,  because  it 
will  help  us  to  get  on  in  the  world,  are  poor,- 
sordid  objects  to  set  before  our  siudents. 
Let  us  aim  at  the  highest — at  mental  cul'ure,. 
at  character-building,  at  soul-wealth.  This 
culture,  of  course,  does  not  admit  of  meas- 
urement in  coarse,  vulgar  percentages  ;  it  is 
too  subtle  and  intangible  for  that.  Nor  cart, 
it  be  accurately  gauged  by  the  rude  mark- 
ings of  an  examiner,  no  matter  how  able, 
careful  and  conscientious  (and  our  exami- 
ners are  improving  slowly),  but  this  mental 
culture  is  nevertheless  the  proper  aim  of  the 
teacher.  The  best  and  wisest  men  and 
women  of  Europe  and  America  demand  this^ 
and  when  testing  the  scientific  and  literary 
training  of  a  boy  ask,  "  Does  his  education 
render  him  mc^e  industrious,  more  skilful 
and  efficient,  more  ingenious,  more  persist- 
ent, more  practically  masterful  in  whatever 
he  undertakes  ?  If  he  has  been  trained  to 
use  his  senses,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
natural  phenomena  at  first  hand ;  if  he  has 
been  taught  to  think,  to  make  careful  c^m- 
parisons,  noing  essential  differences  and 
significant  similarities,  making  patient  in- 
ductions and  wise  generalizations  ;  if  he  has 
been  led  to  form  fixed  habits  of  thoughtful- 
ness,  self-reliance,  moral  earnestness,  inflexi- 
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bility  of  purpose,  persistent  industry, 
promptness,  punctuality,  fidelity,  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  duty  ;  if,  in  short,  his  train- 
ing has  produced  a  well-rounded  character, 
he  will  be  able  to  meet  all  the  reasonable 
demands  that  society  can  make  upon  one 
who  lacks  practical  experience  in  actual 
business.  He  will  readily  acquire  skill  and 
efficiency  in  any  calling  for  which  his  special 
talents  have  fitted  h  m.  Training  gives 
potency  to  all  the  soul's  possibilities." 

How  much  of  all  this  can  be  tes'ed  by  an 
examination  ?  Very  little  indeed,  and  that 
little  of  least  worth.  But  the  true  teacher 
can  set  this  formation  of  character  before  his 
pupils,  and  he  can  aim  at  it  in  all  his  teach- 
ing ;  and  science  teaching  is  that  which, 
next  to  literature,  lends  itself  in  a  peculiarly 
happy  way  to  the  development  of  the  mind, 
and  this  is  at  once  the  measure  of  its  useful- 
ne.^s  and  its  best  justification  as  a  department 
of  study  in  all  our  schools. 

CLASS-ROOM. 

ENTRANCE     EXAMINATION 
LITERATURE. 

LADY    CLARE,    P.    I28. 

This  ballad  owes  its  quaintness  to  the 
almost  archaic  words  and  expressions  that 
occu  chiefly  in  the  parts  in  direct  narration. 
Tennyson  wrote  it  in  imitation  of  the  love- 
songs  that  were  sung  at  fairs  and  social 
gatherings  by  begging  minstrels,  who  played 
their  accompaniment  on  a  harp  or  violin. 

Blow — bloom,  trow,  trust,  believe,  think. 

betrothed — engaged  to  be  married. 

stead — place  which  another  has  or  might 
have. 

due — what  ought  to  be  paid  or  done  to 
another. 

dale — a  vale  or  valley. 

doavn — a  hill. 

worth — excellence,  importance. 

riddle — a  puzzling  question. 

(The  numbers  refer  to  the  stanzas.) 

I.  In  what  month  are  the  "clouds  highest 
up  in  air?" 


2.  "They  two,"  in  some  editions  "They 
too  ;"  "  the  morrow,"  to-morrow. 

3.  "For  my  birth,"  on  account  of  my 
ancestry. 

"  For  my  lands  .  .  .  fair,"  for  my 
estates. 

4.  What  is  the  subject  of  said  1  What  is- 
the  force  oi  with.  ? 

6  and  J.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  poet 
in  using  j/e  for  you  ?  Give  equivalents  for 
"As  God's  above,"  and  "As  I  live  by 
bread  ?  " 

9.  "  Nay,  now  my  child,'' explain.  What 
word  is  understood  after  "  Lord  Ronald's?" 

10.  "  I  dare  not  lie."     Why  not  ? 

11.  "I  will  know  if  there  be  any  faith  ir> 
man."  Explain  fully  the  force  of  knoWr 
faith  and  man.  Is  the  e  an  assumption  that 
man  is  less  faithful  than  woman  / 

12.  What  does  Alice  ask  by  the  questionr 
"  Nay,  now,  what  faith?  "  Give  the  mean- 
ing of  cleave,  and  state  which  applies  here, 

13.  "  I  sinned  for  thee."     How? 
17.  What  is  the  antecedent  ui  that  ? 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Third  Class. 

HIGH   SCHOOL   READER. 

I.  Page  437,  1st  stanza.  Parse  "  now.  ' 
What  kind  of  clause  is  "  that  horizons  are 
luminous  ?  " 

"fly  710W  that  horizons  are  luminous."" 
Now  is  an  adverb  modifying  fly  ;  "  that  hor- 
izons are  luminous"  is  an  adverbial  clause. 

Stanza  2nd.  Parse  "  flashing."  Swallows- 
flew  flashing,  a  predicate  adjective. 

Stanza  3rd.  Parse  "to  hear,"  "long  o 
hear,"  an  infinitive  completing  the  verb  long. 

Stanza  4th.  What  is  a  word-picture.  By 
metaphor  this  expression  is  used  for  that 
exquisite  power  of  description  that  rivals  the 
painter's  brush  in  vividly  presenting  the 
scene  to  the  reader. 

Explain  "flashingly shadowing,"  Tlie  (light 
of  the  swallows  casts  a  shadow  but  their 
wings  flash  white  as  they  turn  and  circle. 

2.  Page  148.  Explain  "At  every  turn- 
pike,"   "passport  ;  "     turnpike  =  tollgatr. 
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Burke  uses  this  figure  to  express  that  at  every 
crisis  in  his  life  he  was  obliged  to  prove  his 
fitness  (passport)  to  occupy  certain  positions. 
Ji.  passport  is  a  certificate  which  travellers 
in  foreign  countries  have  to  produce  when 
lequired  to  do  so  by  proper  officials. 

"Excessive,"  "out  of  all  bounds."  An 
excessive  grant  is  too  large  or  exceeds  the 
proper  amount,  "out  of  all  bounds,"  out 
of  all  due  proportion. 

Page  149.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
paragraph  ?  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  way 
in  which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions  about 
Burke  and  his  own  dependency  on  Royal 
Bounty, 

Explain,  "outrage  economy  and  stagger 
credibility."  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  grant 
was  so  large  as  to  shock  people's  ideas  of 
.economy.  They  could  hardly  believe  that  it 
was  so  great. 

Page  150.  "Not  gross  adulation  but  un- 
civil irony."  Explain  and  expand  the  force 
-of  this  antithesis.  This  is  not  a  good  ex- 
ample of  antithesis.  If  there  be  any  it  is  be- 
tween adulation  (flattery)  and  irony  (a  sneer). 


What  does  Burke  imply  by  saying  it  wouM 
be  not  adulation  but  irony  ? 

That  no  one  could  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  preposterous  idea  that  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford s  personal  merit  gave  him  a  right  to 
these  grants. 

3.  Page  83.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
paragraph :  The  degeneracy  of  the  times  in 
patriotism  and  public  spirit. 

The  Public  School  Board  of  Brockville 
has  made  a  move  that  other  town  and  city 
Boards  would  do  well  to  follow.  All  classes 
are  ordered  to  be  dismissed  on  Friday  at 
three  p.m.,  and  the  last  hour  of  that  day  is 
to  be  spent  by  the  teachers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal,  in  discussing  methods 
of  teaching  and  discipline.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  secure  the  best  methods,  and  ensure 
as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  throughout  the 
schools.  The  teachers,  sixteen  in  number, 
have  been  meeting  in  this  way  since  the 
New  Year,  and  all,  including  Mr.  Grant, 
the  principal,  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
results. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Dorcas  for  February  is  full  of  useful  designs 
rand  appropriate  articles. 

Art  and  Decoration,  besides  many  beauti- 
ful designs  and  illustrations,  etc.,  contains 
well-written  articles  and  useful  hints  to  archi- 
lects,  builders  and  householders. 

A  RECENT  number  of  The  Critic  contains 
jx  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  news- 
papers, arguments  for  both  sides  being  given. 
The  Critic  has  reached  its  eighth  volume, 
and  is  as  able  and  indispensable  as  ever. 

The  Quiver  is  so  well  known  to  many  of 
our  readers  that  an  enumeration  of  its  con- 
sents for  March  is  almost  unnecessary.  The 
Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  Edward  Garrett,  and 
many  another  good  writer  is  represented  in  * 
its  pages.  It  will  be  a  favourite  companion 
for  March  Sunday  afternoons. 


The  Annals  of  Hygiene  is  steadily  improv- 
ing in  interest  ar.d  value,  and  we  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  teaching  profession. 
It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Health,  but  is  by  no  means 
local  in  the  character  of  its  contents. 

The  March  Lippincott  will  contain,  as 
usual,  a  complete  novel — "  Honoured  in  the 
Breach,"  by  Julia  Magruder.  Max  O'Rell's 
humorous  article,  "From  My  Letter-Box," 
and  an  article  giving  much  curious  informa- 
tion about  the  secret  history  of  President 
Tyler's  administration,  will  also  appear. 

Judge  Gray,  of  British  Columbia,  con- 
tributes to  the  current  issue  of  the  Overland 
a  weighty  article  on  Commercial  Union 
between  the  United  States  and  Cana  la.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
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the  discussion  of  this  question,  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  widely  read.  Judge  Gray  is  op- 
posed to  Commercial  Union. 

The  February  Scribner  is  strong  in  illus- 
trated articles,  e.g.,  thi  "Man  at  Arms" 
(second  part),  by  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blash- 
field.  An  article  by  Prof.  James  on  "  What 
the  Will  Effects,"  has  already  been  widely 
copied,  and  its  practical  scope  and  directness 
will  cause  it  to  be  remembered  much  longer 
than  the  average  magazine  article.  Prof. 
Shaler's  Essay  on  "Volcanoes"  and  contri- 
butions by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  May- 
bury  Fleming  and  others,  also  appear  in  this 
number. 


French  and  German  Reading  Books. 
Florian's  Fables.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Weld.     Ibid. 


Riverside  Literature  Series.  No.  32. 
The  Gettysburtj  Speech,  and  other  papers. 
By  Abraham  Lincoln. 


How  TO  Secure  and  Retain  Atten- 
tion. By  J.  L.  Hughes.  Revi-sed  edi- 
tion.     New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 


The  Traveller  and  the  Deserted 
Village.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Prof.  Barrett,  of  Eiphinstone 
College,  Bombay.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  i888. 


Macmillan's   Progressive  French 
Course. 
(i)  First  Year. 

(2)  The  Teacher's  Companion  to  Progres- 
sive French  Course.     First  year.     Ibid. 


A  Course  of  Bible  Instruction.     Lon- 
don :  Bemrose  &  Sons. 
Intended  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  par- 
ents, this  "  Course"  will  be  found  useful  in 
selecting  and  preparing  Bible  lessons. 


Monographs  on  Education,  (i)  Eng- 
lish in  the  Schools.  (2)  English  in  the 
Preparatory  Schools.  Boston  :  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

These  two  essays  are  upon  timely  topics, 
and  will  be  found  interesting. 


A  Skeleton  Outline  of  the  History 
of  England.  By  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  M. 
P.,  and  Prof.  Ransome.  London:  Riv- 
ingtons.     ^d. 

A  well-arranged  presentation  of  the  fjun- 
dation-facts  of  English  history. 


Rivington's  Greek  Texts.  Xenophon. 
"The  Anabasis."  (i)  Book  I.  (2)  Book 
IL     IS. 

Students  will  find  here,  in  a  neat  and  at- 
tractive form,  with  a  vocabulary,  and  other 
aids,  a  good  edition  of  the  first  two  books  of 
the  Anabasis. 


1.  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart.    Edited  by 
J.  L.  Bevir,  M.A.     London  :  Rivingtons, 

2.  HiSTOiRE  De  Charles  XII.,  par  Vol- 
taire.    Edited  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.     is.  6d. 

Ibid. 

The  above  mentioned  editions  have  just 
been  issued,  and  are  in  every  way  conven- 
ient and  suitable. 


Digest  of  Fawcett's  Manual  of  Po- 
litical Economy.  By  Cyril  A.  Waters^ 
B.A.  London  and  New  York  :  Macmil- 
lan &  Co. 

The  Digest  is  an  explanatory  guide,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  students  preparing  for 
examination  on  Prof.  Fawcett's  book,  an* 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  service  to  them. 


Clarendon  Press  Series. 
German     Classics,    Vol.     IX.,    Becker's- 
Friedrich    der  Grosse.      Edited   by   Prof 
Buchheim   of    King's    College,    London. 
Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press. 

Besides  English  notes,  etc.,  the  editor  has 
added  a  historical  sketch  which  will  be  found 
useful.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  this  is  aivi 
excellent  edition. 


Elementary  Classics.     Macmillan  &  Co-. 

1.  Stories  from  "  Ovid's  Metamorphoses." 

2.  "CcEsar's  Gallic  War"  VII. 

3.  "Caesar's  Helvetian  War." 

We  have  already  expressed  our  favourable 
opinion  of  this  useful  and  complete  series  ot 
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text-books.  They  are  specially  edi'ed  for 
Ihe  use  of  schools,  with  notes,  vocabulary, 
maps,  etc.,  and  in  some  cases  with  exer- 
cises. 


A  Second  School  Poetry  Book.  Com- 
piled bv  M.  A.  Woods,  Head  Mistress  of 
the  Clifton  Hi^h  School  for  Girls.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  so  good  a  collec- 
tion of  poerns  for  children,  and  while  the 
selections  are  not  hackneyed,  there  is  an  in- 
structive tone  in  the  book,  the  general  effect 
of  which  is  bright  and  pleasing. 


Introduction  to  Physical  Science. 
By  A.  P.  Gage,  Ph.D.  $i.oo.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

The  present  work  is  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  "  Elements  of  Physics,"  and 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  make  it 
suitable  and  available  for  ordinary  High 
School  work.  Questions,  etc.,  upon  the 
text  occur  at  the  end  of  various  chapters, 
and  numerous  illustrations  are  given.  We 
have  pleasure  in  expressing  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  book. 


School  Readi.vgs  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Arranged  and  edited,  with  notes 
and  vocabulary,  by  Arthur  Calvert,  M.A., 
late  Fell  jw  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  "Readings"  contain  the  outline  of 
the  life  of  Our  Lord  as  given  by  St.  Mark, 
with  additions  from  the  text  of  the  other 
Evangelists.  They  form  some  thirty-six 
lessons,  arranged  in  three  books,  each  book 
being  intended  to  be  read  in  a  school  year. 
We  venture  to  say  that  wherever  this  b  ok 
is  known  it  will  be  thought  a  treasure.  The 
Introduction  on  "The  Physical  Geography 
of  Palestine,"  "Galilee,"  and  "The  Re- 
vised Text,"  will  well  repay  careful  reading. 

Prof.  Panton,  of  the  Guelph  Agricultu- 
ral College  has  explored  some  remarkable 
Pot  Holes  in  the  vicinity  of  Rockwood,  On'., 
and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
these  curious  holes,  which  he  considers  qui'e 
equal  to  those  in  the  famous  Glacier  Garden 
at  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland.  The  Monthly 
congratulates  Prof.  Panton  on  the  gratifying 
results  of  his  efforts,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to 
chronicle  many  similar  instances  of  inde- 
pendent work  among  our  Canadian  scientists. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  best    educational   journal    is 

THE  teacher's  best  FRIEND. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Magazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

We  are  graeful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1888. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive, 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 
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OUR  WORK  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 


BY  REV.   PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  CLARK,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 
(  Continued  from  page  86,) 


I.  \  FIRST  obvious  and  fundamen- 
W  tal  principle  is  this,  that  our 
work  should  be  lawful  work,  that  it 
•should  not,  as  far  as  we  know 
or  believe,  be  at  variance  with  the 
will  of  God.  And  this  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  upheld  by  every  con- 
■sideration  which  should  weigh  with 
a  thoughtful  and  conscientious  mind. 
Self  interest  itself  requires  such  a 
provision.  A  business  which  is  un- 
lawful will  seldom  be  really  remuner- 
ative. Honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
upon  the  whole,  and  in  the  long 
run.  It  is  often  and  truly  said  that, 
if  our  rogues  would  employ  the  same 
ingenuity,  industry,  and  perseverance 
in  following  a  lawful  calling  which 
they  show  in  their  roguery,  their 
-worldly  success  would  be  triumphant. 
But  there  are  higher  motives  en- 
forcing the  same  conviction.  The 
voice  of  conscience  is  'nobler  than 
the  prescriptions  of  self-interest. 
Even  those  who  may  decline  to 
recognize  the  sanctions  of  religion 
I 


will  admit  that  a  man  must  obey  his 
conscience  if  he  would  preserve  his 
self-respect.  His  self-respect — noth- 
ing can  compensate  a  man  for  the 
loss  of  that.  When  it  is  gone  there 
stands  nothing  between  him  and 
moral  ruin.  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,''  it  is  said,  "and  you  may 
hang  him."  Let  the  dog  feel  that  he 
deserves  the  bad  name  and  he  would 
almost  as  soon  be  hanged.  The  con- 
tempt in  which  the  tax-gatherers  of  the 
time  of  our  Lord  were  held  by  their 
countrymen  reacted  upon  the  men 
themselves,  and  it  came  to  pass,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  those  who  held 
that  office  fell  in  their  own  estimation, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  men 
possessed  of  self-respect  would  not 
adopt  such  a  calling,  and  so  from 
both  of  these  causes  the  men  came 
to  be  very  much  what  they  were 
thought  of  and  called.  It  is  ever  so. 
Let  young  men  listen  to  this  solemn 
warning  before  they  enler  upon  the 
path   which  they  intend  to  tread   to 
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their  life's  end.  Whatever  else  they 
may  think  of  being  and  doing,  let 
them  do  nothing  whereby  they  shall 
forfeit  their  self-respect.  "  Happy  is 
he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in 
that  thing  which  he  alloweth."  At  the 
same  time  we  ought  not  to  encourage  a 
nervous  and  excessive  scrupulousness 
which  sees  evil  and  mischief  in  many 
things  which  are  perfectly  harmless, 
and  which  is  so  afflicted  by  doubts 
and  fears  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the 
most  common  and  necessary  employ- 
ments of  human  life  that  it  can  hardly 
enter  upon  them  without  a  sense  of 
guilt.  Such  over-scrupulousness  is 
not  evidence  of  a  tender  and  healthy 
conscience,  but  of  one  which  is  mor- 
bid and  perhaps  perverted.  There 
are  real  sins  enough  without  adding 
unreal  ones  to  the  number.  There 
are  quite  enough  deflections  from  the 
straight  road  without  inventing  im- 
aginary ones.  There  was  great  good 
sense  in  the  reply  given  by  an  Eng- 
lish Nonconformist  minister,  when  he 
was  told  he  ought  not  to  smoke.  He 
said  he  found  it  quite  difficult  enough 
to  keep  the  commandments  which 
God  had  promulgated.  He  found 
none  which  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
smoke."  He  had  no  mind  to  add 
to  the  number.  If  a  man  sincerely 
believes  any  particular  calHng,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  or  of 
beer,  to  be  mischievous  or  useless, 
then  he  does  well  to  abstain  from  it. 
"Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin."' 
But  let  him  not  condemn  his  neigh- 
bour who  is  unable  to  perceive  the 
value  of  his  scruples. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  for  a  mo- 
ment that  in  guarding  against  over- 
scrupulousness,  we  are  wishing  to  en- 
courage unscrupulousness.  If  the 
one  is  a  disease,  the  other  is  a  sin. 
If  the  former  proceeds  from  a  morbid 
conscience,  the  latter  comes  from  a 
darkened  conscience  and  a  perverted 
will.  To  refer  to  our  previous  re- 
marks, no  man  can  preserve  his  self- 


respect  in  life  and  work  who  does  not 
hear  the  voice  of  this  inward  guide. 
And,  if  we  are  really  bent  on  discover- 
ing what  work  is  lawful  and  useful,  we 
have  many  aids  towards  the  conclu- 
sion which  we  seek.  We  have  our 
own  conscience,  we  have  the  Bible, 
we  have  the  conscience  of  the  society 
in  which  we  live.  And,  although  we 
must  never  suffer  this  to  override  the 
testimony  of  our  own  conscience,  we 
may  often  receive  light  from  the  light 
of  our  fellow-men.  If  we  pay  proper 
respect  to  these  guides,  if  we  lay  to 
heart  the  lessons  taught  by  experience 
— our  own  and  that  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  and  of  those  who  are 
living  with  us — we  are  little  likely  ta 
go  wrong  in  our  choice. 

2.  A  second  rule,  and  one  which 
is  very  closely  connected  with  the 
first,  requires  that  our  labour  should 
not  only  be  lawful,  but  that  it  should 
also  be  Jiseful  to  ourselves  and  others, 
Lamartine,  who  about  forty  years  ago, 
was  a  very  elegant  writer  of  the  French 
language,  and  a  very  indifferent  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  declared 
that  "  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  im- 
portance 7iihat  sort  of  work  we  are 
engaged  in,"  provided  we  do  really 
labour. 

Excluding  from  this  notion  all  un- 
lawful work,  we  may  admit  that  there 
is  a  small  measure  of  truth  in  the 
statement.  A  man  who  really  works 
will  very  soon  find  out  whether  he  is 
doing  well  or  ill  ;  whether,  in  short,, 
his  work  is  producing  any  thing.  He 
will  scarcely  go  on  for  ever  weaving 
cobwebs  or  drawing  water  in  a  sieve. 
He  will  want  to  have  something  to 
show  for  his  labour,  and  therefore  it 
is  far  better  that  a  man  should  get  to 
work,  even  if  he  does  little  good  by 
his  work  ;  for  he  will  certainly  find 
his  way  to  useful  labour  much  sooner 
by  work  than  by  idleness. 

3.  Further,  the  decision  of  our 
work  for  life  may  and  should  be  deter- 
mined, in  pait,   by  our  personal  en- 
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dowments  and  qualifications,  and  even, 
to  a  certain  extent  by  our  inclinations, 
What  a  man  ought  to  do  must  depend 
greatly  upon  what  he  can  do.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  us  may  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  a  form  of 
Christian  ethics  which  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  lay  down  the  rule  that  a  man 
was  bound  to  fulfil  certain  duties,  and 
that  this  obligation  was  not  in  the 
least  diminished  by  his  utter  inability 
to  meet  it.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  theory  which  should  ulti- 
mately be  more  destructive  of  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  which  should  more  effec- 
tually engender  an  utter  disregard  of 
all  moral  restraints.  Thanks  be  to 
God,  it  is  but  seldom  now  that  doc- 
trines so  nonsensical  and  pernicious 
are  put  forth  by  Christian  teachers. 
We  hold,  as  the  very  basis  of  the 
throne  of  righteousness,  that  responsi- 
bility is  limited  by  ability,  that  a  man 
is  accountable  up  to  the  measure  of 
his  strength. 

On  the  other  side,  our  qualifications 
should  always  be  allowed  great  weight 
in  determining  the  kind  of  work  which 
we  decide  to  undertake.  Some  one 
has  said  a  man  enjoys  doing  a  work 
which  he  does  well.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  man  is  more  likely  to  do 
his  work  well  if  he  enjoys  the  doing 
of  it,  and  if  he  feels  a  kind  of  fitness 
for  it  and  a  tendency  towards  it.  How 
many  men  would  have  escaped  the 
shame  of  utter  failure  if  they  had  had 
regard  to  this  plain  dictate  of  common 
sense  !  How  many  a  man  might 
have  employed  profitably  and  fruit- 
fully time  which  has  been  utterly 
wasted,  if  he  had  only  considered 
how  many  things  there  were  which  he 
was  capable  of  doing,  and  that  there 
were  some  that  he  had  very  little 
qualification  for  performing  ! 

4.  One  other  consideration  should 
not  be  overlooked,  namely,  the  actual 
circumstances  of  our  life ;  or,  to  put  it 
in  another  and  certainly  in  a  better 
form,  the  leading  of  God's  providence. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  most 


cases  this  is  the  safest  guide — in  many 
cases  it  is  the  only  guide.  There  are 
multitudes  of  human  beings  who  do 
not  seem  to  have  special  aptitudes 
for  any  particular  kind  of  work,  who 
will  yet  do  almost  any  ordinary  work 
fairly  well,  if  they  can  only  come  to 
see  that  it  is  their  duty,  and  will  really 
give  their  minds  to  it.  In  such  cases,, 
and  they  are  very  numerous,  let  it  be 
said  to  a  man,  "  Do  what  you  are  set 
to  do,  and  do  it  as  well  as  you  pos- 
sibly can,  and  your  life  will  be  hon- 
ourable and  even  dignified." 

People  often  imagine  that  because 
they  have  failed  in  life,  or  done  their 
work  very  indifferently,  they  have 
therefore  mistaken  their  calling,  and 
that  they  would  have  succeeded  in 
some  other  profession  or  business. 
Most  of  us  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
think  that  we  might  have  excelled  in 
some  work  which  we  have  had  no 
chance  of  trying,  although  we  may 
scarcely  have  attained  to  mediocrity 
in  th:^t  which  we  have  attempted. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  such  cases. 
Mr.  Carlyle  laments  that  the  world 
could  find  no  better  work  for  the  poet 
Burns  than  setting  him  to  gauge  ale- 
barrels.  Scattered  through  the  sorrow- 
ful history  of  the  human  family  there 
are  instances  not  a  few  of  men  who 
have  been  what  we  should  call  utterly 
thrown  away. 

But  these  cases  are  exceptional. 
Few  men  have  the  right  to  assume 
that  the  case  is  their  own.  Very  few 
men  will  be  justified  in  thinking 
that  the  reason  why  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  life  has  been  the  mistake 
they  made  in  choosing  their  work.  It 
I  will  be  safer  to  attribute  their  failure 
to  the  defective  manner  in  which  they 
'  have  undertaken  and  carried  out  their 
i  work.  A  man  who  does  one  thing 
badly  is  likely  to  do  many  things 
badly.  A  man  who  does  one  thing 
well  would  probably  do  many  things 
well  if  he  had  them  to  do.  Dean 
Stanley  relates  that  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  canonry  at  Canterbury^ 
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he  one  day  met  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  could  offer  him  any 
hints  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  he 
might  use  his  new  position  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men.  He  could 
not  have  been  quite  unprepared,  he 
certainly  could  not  be  surprised  at  the 
answer  which  he  received  :  "  Whatso 
ever  thy  hands  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might."  It  is  but  htde  help 
that  one  man  can  give  to  another  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  Every  one 
who  is  really  wilUng  to  work  will  find 
out  for  himself  the  best  way  of  turn- 
ing his  work  to  account.  "  Do  the 
duty  which  lies  nearest  to  you,"  says 
the  Eastern  proverb,  "  the  next  will 
have  already  become  clearer."  Yet 
one  or  two  hints  may  be  offered  to 
the  inexperienced,  and  these  are  de- 
rived from  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  So  much 
on  the  choice  of  work. 

One  other  topic  still  remains  to  be 
considered,  namely  the  doing  of  our 
work.  We  have  seen  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  labour.  We  have 
further  remarked  that  every  one  has 
his  own  special  part  of  the  work  of 
the  world  to  perform,  and  we  have 
tried  to  point  out  some  of  the  guid- 
ing principles  by  which  we  may  prop- 
erly be  determined  in  the  selection  of 
our  work.  Let  us  now  consider  how 
we  should  set  to  work  in  doing  it. 

I.  Now  there  is  one  rule  which  may 
be  laid  down,  which  is  very  simple, 
almost  we  might  say  self-evident,  and 
yet  which  is  frequently  forgotten  or 
overlooked.  It  is  this,  that  what  is 
worth  doing  at  alt  is  ivorth  doing  well. 
Rightly  understood  this  statement  will 
be  accepted  by  all ;  yet  there  are  thou- 
sands who  do  not  act  upon  it.  We 
may  hear  people,  any  day  and  every 
day,  justifying  their  neglect  and  care- 
lessness by  the  argument  that  the 
thing  they  have  in  hand  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

But  it  is  either  worth  doing  or  it 
is  not  worth  doing ;  and  it  should 
either  be  let  alone  or  done  properly. 


And  the  meanest  duty  may  be  done 
well  or  ill.  We  do  not  mean  for  a  mo- 
ment that  all  work  is  equally  valuable, 
or  that  every  duty  should  have  the 
same  amount  of  time  and  toil  bestow- 
ed upon  it.  This  would  often  be  to 
withdraw  from  other  and  more  im- 
portant employments  the  attention 
and  pains  which  they  demand.  But 
everything  should  be  done  according 
to  its  own  nature  and  needs,  with 
such  care  as  shall  ensure  its  being 
done  effectually.  The  man  who  be- 
gins by  doing  anything  badly,  and 
being  satisfied  with  so  doing,  is  in 
great  danger  of  ending  by  doing  no- 
thing well.  But  this  thought  has  a 
very  direct  bearing  upon  the  life-work 
of  many.  There  are  very  many  of 
our  fellow-creatures  who  must  toil  at 
what  are  called  the  lower  employ- 
ments of  life,  and  some  of  them  must 
often  feel  that  they  are  capable  of 
better  things.  It  is  easy  to  under 
stand  the  temptation  which  bids  them 
despise  their  actual  work.  But  as- 
suredly it  is  the  greatest  folly  to  yield 
to  such  a  temptation.  When  once  we 
have  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  occupy  a  certain  post,  that 
here  and  nowhere  else  is  our  work, 
then  let  us  believe  that  this  is  what 
our  hand  findeth  to  do,  and  let  us  do 
it  with  our  might. 

2.  A  powerful  incentive  to  earnest 
and  careful  labour  may  surely  be  found 
in  the  i?itrinsic  excellence  and  beauty  of 
all  good  work,  oi  whatever  kind  that 
work  may  be,  whether  the  hand-work 
or  brain-work,  whether  the  work  of 
the  chisel,  the  graving-tool,  the  pencil, 
the  brush,  or  the  pen.  May  we  not 
say  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  highest 
motives  by  which  the  worker  can  be 
animated  ?  It  is  involved  alike  in  the 
thought  of  doing  all  for  the  glory  of 
God,  in  the  desire  to  do  the  best  we 
can  for  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
and  in  the  purpose  of  realizing  our 
own  proper  perfection  and  doing  our 
own  appointed  work. 

{To  he  continued.^ 
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SHALL  the  Bible  be  taught  in  our 
Public  Schools  as  the  Word  of 
God?  This  is  the  question  in  regard 
to  which  Mr.  Le  Sueur  returns  to  the 
charge  in  an  ably  written  paper  in 
your  issue  for  February.  It  is,  I  fear, 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
on  this  matter  which  will  be  equally 
satisfactory  to  the  Christian  and  the 
Agnostic.  Mr.  Le  Sueur  thinks  it 
useless  or  unreasonable  to  teach  chil- 
dren that  God  cares  for  sparrows,  or 
that  He  sent  His  Son  to  save  men. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  I  believe,  desire  to 
have  their  children  taught  these  and 
kindred  Biblical  truths.  Shall  this 
instruction  be  given  to  any  extent  in 
our  Public  Schools  ?  or  shall  these 
schools  be  practically  Agnostic  in- 
stead of  Christian  ?  On  the  question 
of  the  giving  of  religious  instruction 
in  schools  there  is,  of  course,  diversity 
of  opinion  amongst  Christians;  but  I 
believe  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  generally  to  have  the  Bible 
read,  and,  if  possible,  taught  in  the 
schools  as  the  Word  of  God.  There 
is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  sense 
in  which  the  Bible  is  "  The  Word  of 
God;"  but  the  conviction  of  the 
people  is  that  the  Bible  contains  a 
message  from  God  such  as  no  other 
book  contains,  and  for  that  reason, 
stands  on  a  different  level  from  any 
other  book,  and  is  an  instrument  of 
moral  training  such  as  no  other  book 
can  be. 

Mr.  Le  Sueur  states  the  question 
under  discussion  in  the  following 
terms: — "We  want  to  know  . 
whether  in  a  country  like  Canada,  in 
which  there  is  no  State  Church,  and, 
professedly,  no  State  recognition  of 
any    particular    theology,    the    Bible 


should  be  used  in  the  schools  with  a 
warrant  from  the  State  that  it  is  the 
Word  of  God."  I  think  that,  for 
practical  purposes,  confusion  of 
thought  would  be  avoided  by  omitting 
all  reference  to  a  "State  Church"  and 
stating  the  question  somewhat  differ- 
ently, thus : — 

Shall  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  have  their  children 
educated  in  the  way  that  they  deem 
best,  using  the  Bible  as  an  instrument 
of  moral  and  religious  training,  or 
shall  they  be  obliged  to  exclude  the 
Bible  at  the  dictation  of  a  small 
minority  ?  Toward  the  close  of  his 
article,  Mr.  Le  Sueur  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  I  welcome, 
for  I  am  more  anxious  to  find  points 
of  agreement  than  points  of  difference: 
"  To  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools  and  to  the  giving  of  moral  in- 
struction more  or  less  founded  there- 
on, I  would  personally  make  but 
slight  objection,  were  it  not  for  the 
domineering  and  tyrannical  spirit  in 
which  the  right  of  the  majority  to  have 
such  readings  and  teachings  has  been 
insisted  on  by  some." 

Now,  I  think  I  speak  not  simply 
for  myself,  but  for  the  great  mass  of 
Protestant  Christians,  when  I  say  that 
we  are  as  thoroughly  opposed  to  tyr- 
anny and  intolerance  as  Mr.  Le 
Sueur.  We  are  anxious  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  minority  as  well  as 
those  of  the  majority — we  desire  to 
interfere  with  no  man's  religious  con- 
victions. The  whole  history  of  our 
Public  .Schools  is  a  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion. We  think,  however,  that  the 
majority  has  rights  as  well  as  the  min- 
ority, and  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
amongst  us  that  if  our  school  system 
must  be  adapted   to   the  demands  of 
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the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  the  Agnostics  and 
Secularists  on  the  other,  it  will  come 
to  be  a  question  whether  we  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  give  up  the  "  com- 
mon school "  altogether,  and  have 
schools  established  in  which  our  own 
conception  of  education  may  be  car- 
^ried  out.  Such  a  result  would  be 
very  much  to  be  regretted;  but  it 
might  be  the  less  of  two  evils.  Is 
there  anything  "domineering"  or 
"  tyrannical "  in  setting  forth  such 
claims  as  these  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  ? 

Mr.  Le  Sueur's  statement  that 
"there  is  no  State  recognition  of  any 
particular  theology "  is  true  of  On- 
tario, if  by  "particular"  we  under- 
stand denominational ;  but  the  State 
does  "  professedly  "  recognize  "  Chris- 
tianity," and  whatever  "  theology " 
that  term  covers,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  school  system. 
This  avowed  recognition  is  the  start- 
ing-point of  a  series  of  resolutions 
recently  passed  by  the  Toronto  Min- 
isterial Association,  to  which  I  am 
glad  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers.  A  large  and  representative 
Committee  of  that  Association,  after 
very  full  consideration  of  the  matter, 
presented  a  report,  which  was  adopted 
without  dissent,  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Whereas  the  Compendium  of  Acts 
and  Regulations  affecting  Public 
Schools  declares  that  '  Christianity  is 
recognized  by  common  consent 
throughout  this  Province  as  an  essen- 
tial element  of  education  which  ought 
to  permeate  all  the  regulations  for 
elementary  instruction  ; '  and  whereas. 
Christian  truth  is  thus  confessedly  the 
best  basis  of  right  conduct  on  the 
part  of  citizens  in  fulfilling  the  duties 
justly  demanded  by  the  State  ;  and 
whereas,  Christian  truth  can  be  most 


effectively  imparted  by  thorough  and 
systematic  Biblical  instruction,  your 
Committee  recommend — 

"  I.  That  the  present  provision  for 
devotional  exercises  and  Scripture 
reading  at  the  opening  or  closing  of 
the  school,  or  both,  be  continued. 

"  2.  Also,  for  reasons  set  forth 
above,  that  systematic  religious  in- 
struction form  an  integral  and  regular 
part  of  our  Public  School  programme, 
in  addition  to  the  devotional  exercises 
already  prescribed." 

[There  were  two  additional  resolu- 
tions which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
quote,  one  suggesting  three  tentative 
schemes  of  Bible  lessons,  the  other 
indicating  that  Biblical  instruction 
shall  be  given  by  the  responsible 
teachers  of  the  schools.] 

I  believe  that  the  preamble  to  these 
resolutions  expresses  the  conviction 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  that  "  Christian  truth "  is 
"  the  best  basis  of  right  conduct  on 
the  part  of  citizens,"  and  that  the 
proposal  to  have  "  Biblical  instruc- 
tion "  form  "  an  integral  and  regular 
part  of  our  Public  School  programme" 
will  commend  itself  to  their  judgment. 
I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Le  Sueur  in 
his  abhorrence  of  "incantations,"  and 
for  that  very  reason  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  "systematic  instruction"  in  Bibli- 
cal truth  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
the  mere  reading  of  a  few  verses  in 
the  hearing  of  the  children.  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  this  important  matter — 
difficulties  growing  out  of  the  very 
greatness  of  the  themes  with  which 
the  Bible  deals  and  out  of  the  varying 
conceptions  of  "Christian  truth"  on 
the  part  of  earnest  and  devout  men ; 
but  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  avoid 
very  serious  perils  these  difficulties 
must  be  faced. 
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PEDAGOGUES    AND    PEDAGOGY. 

[An  Allegory.] 


BY  A..    H.   MORRISON,   BRANTFORD. 


There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 
— Deserted  Village. 

YES,  I  am  a  pedagogue,  and,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  a  conscientious 
one,  I  trust.  Mr.  Goodfellow,  my 
friend,  who  is  the  leading  spirit  in  a 
■certain  department  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable  firm    down Street, 

sometimes  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion condescends  to  offer  sundry  and 
manifold  invaluable  suggestions  as  to 
the  practical  utility  of  pedagogy  in 
general,  and  the  individual  merits  and 
demerits  of  divers  pedagogues  of  our 
acquaintance  in  particular.  Now 
■Goodfellow  is  a  very  good  sort  of 
fellow  indeed,  in  spite  of  certain  frail- 
ties and  idiosyncrasies  of  habit  to 
which  he,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
poor  humanity,  has  fallen  heir.  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  a  casuist  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  neither  have  I  ever 
called  a  maa  conceited  to  his  face  in 
my  life,  but  when  a  fellow  lays  him- 
self open  to  the  spiteful  little  innuen- 
does of  his  lady  acquaintances,  why 
Tvhose  fault  is  it  ?  We  cannot  always 
pinch  our  tongues  between  our  finger 
tips  you  know.  And  what  are  you  to 
•do  for  a  man  who  will  choke  himself 
with  six-story  stick-ups,  and  thunder 
and  lightning  cravats,  but  slap  him  on 
the  back  till  he  comes  to  and  returns 
to  a  normal  state  of  respiration.  It  is 
undeniable  that  my  friend  G.,  by  a 
pleasant  fiction  of  imagination,  does 
•tonsider  himself  the  dual  fountain- 
head  of  importance  in  these  parts,  to 
wit ;  tirst,  as  absolutely  and  incontro- 
vertibly  unique  in  inherited  ability  to 
detect  a  spurious  article  in  his  espe- 
cial line  of  goods,  or  tear  into  shreds 
the  specious  arguments  of  a  fraudu- 


lent drummer  ;  secondly,  as  being  by 
self-acclamation  the  elected  and  seated 
Magnus  Apollo  of  the  good  town  of 

,  upon  whose  superb  presence 

the  admiring  glances  of  the  fair  elec- 
tors of  young  ladydom  rest,  as  on 
the  7ie  plus  ultra  of  masculine  super- 
excellence.  But  then  you  will  re- 
mark, these  are  mere  frailtie.s,  scar- 
cely deserving  the  name  of  faults. 
What  if  one  of  our  friends  persists  in 
wearing  orthodox  stand-ups,  that  need 
not  necessitate  a  renunciation  on  our 
part  of  heterdox,  but  infinitely  more 
comfortable,  lay-downs  ?  What  if  an- 
other, in  a  moment  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion, declares  that  President  So-and-so 
was  greatly  debiliatcd,  or  that  he  suf- 
fers from  voyalant  spasms,  that  need 
not  entail  upon  us  the  oftice  of  ex- 
pounder of  the  whole  "  faith  and 
duty "  of  a  lexicographer  and  or- 
thoepist.  And  if  a  third  chooses  to 
imagine  himself  the  head  centre  of 
feminine  attraction,  or  the  best  be- 
loved of  the  amorous  belles  of  the 
locality,  what  business  is  that  of  yours, 
brother  Pick-a-hole,  or  of  mine,  either  ? 
Are  you  not  the  mainstay  of  this  or 
that  interest  in  a  certain  riding  or 
township,  which  shall  be  nameless  ? 
Am  not  /  the  most  enlightened  peda- 
gogue on  this  continent  ?  Are  not 
my  opinions  the  opinions  that  will  one 
day  be  the  opinions  of  all  enlightened 
pedagogues  in  this  fair  land  ?  .\nd 
am  I  not  only  too  well  aware  that  iiad 
I  but  inclination  1  could  step  out  into 
the  streets  any  day  and  cut  out  all 
the  beaux  of  the  district,  and  appro- 
priate as  my  own  the  fairest  dove  of 
the  fluttering  flock  which  bills  and 
coos  so  prettily  round  the  strutting 
turkey  gobblers  of  humanity?     Ah! 
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me.  Are  we  not  all  great  men  ?  Yes, 
and  great  women  too.  And  if  I  do 
not  usurp  your  sanctuary,  brother 
"Captious,"  or  monopolize  your 
boudoir,  sister  "  Quiz,"  'tis  because 
the  will  is  wanting  and  not  the  ability. 
One  morning  upon  entering  the 
breakfast  room,  I  found  Mr.  Good- 
fellow  discussing  concurrently,  and 
apparently  with  equal  relish,  his  ma- 
tutinal meal  and  the  previous  even- 
ing's paper.  His  usual  salutation, 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Pedagogue," 
was  supplanted  on  this  occasion  by 
the  interrogatory,  "  Have  you  read 
yesterday's  paper ;  I  see  there's  a 
long  article  upon  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation at .?"     I  replied  that 

I  had  seen,  but  had  not  read  the 
article  in  question,  though  doubtless 
the  perusal  would  be  interesting. 
"Oh,  yes;  but  I  don't  think  I'd  like 
to  be  a  teacher,"  was  the  dubious  re- 
sponse. "  One  must  require  an  awful 
stock  of  patience,  and  then  there's  no 
money  in  it."  Whereupon  I  strove 
to  convince  this  erring  but  well-dis- 
posed seeker  after  mammon,  that  the 
acquisition  of  filthy  lucre  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  Scriptural  teaching,  the 
chief  end  of  existence,  but  that  pati- 
ence and  perseverance  and  a  spotless 
reputation  are  all  temporal  means  to 
a  spiritual  end  of  well-being.  Pati- 
ence, indeed,  with  the  majority  of  our 
calling — amateur  Jobs  and  Jobesses 
— is  usually  considered  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues.  Even  when  exer- 
cised in  conjunction  with  $35  a 
month,  the  possession  of  certain  ex- 
pensive and  consequently  naughty 
tastes,  engendered  by  a  libera!  edu 
cation,  and  not  impossibly  the  accom- 
paniments of  a  delicate  wife  and  half 
a  dozen  olive  branches,  whose  tutelary 
deity  would  doubtless  preside  some- 
where about  the  region  of  the  waist- 
band, and  so  necessitate  plethoric 
bakers'  bills  and  lax  purse  strings. 

So  we  drifted  into  the  tide  of  dis- 
cussion.     And,    as    each    individual 


pedagogue,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
holds  within  his  own  immaculate  men- 
tal grasp  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
gravest  difficulties  that  have  ever  be- 
set, that  do  beset,  or  that  shall  beset^ 
the  by  no  means  rosy  path  of  the 
educationalist  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  every  other  century  to  boot, 
I,  as  worthy  representative  of  the  race,, 
and  inheritor  of  a  full  share  of  the 
professional  amour  propre,  laid  my 
finger  in  the  palm  of  my  hand  and 
proceeded  to  discourse  in  this  wise  : 
"  Pedagogy,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
a  poor  calling,  but  so  was  the  Saviour 
of  mankind's  a  poor  calling.  Accord- 
ing to  testimony  which  is  unimpeach- 
able, not  only  was  the  vocation  a  sin- 
gularly impecunious  one,  but  to  make 
matters  wo'-se,  an  alien  and  inimical 
influence  was  necessitated,  in  the  per- 
son of  one  Judas,  to  bear  about  the 
receptacle  which  received  the  burden 
of  impecuniosity.  Now,  we  peda- 
gogues have  at  least  the  privilege  of 
carrying  our  own  bags,  whether  full  or 
otherwise.  And  though  we  suffer 
divers  and  manifold  persecutions,  and 
are  not  infrequently  betrayed  by  a 
kiss — of  some  designing  damsel — into- 
the  labyrinthine  bonds  of  matrimony, 
yet  I  never  heard  of  a  modern  domi- 
nie yielding  up  his  life  for  the  faith. 
Nay,  he  is  ever  more  ready  to  yield 
up  his  calling  for  the  profession  of 
one  of  the  three  black  graces,  notably 
that  which  is  dear  to  the  shade  of 
^sculapuis.  And  so,  not  seldom, 
instead  of  falling  a  victim  to  an- 
other's tyranny,  becomes,  in  his  own 
person,  the  indirect  medium  whereby, 
through  the  too  generous  and  promis- 
cuous administration  of  pill  and  po- 
tion, many  another  fellow-creature  is 
sent  to  his  last  account.  Well,  if  not 
lucrative,  our  calling  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  respectable.  That  is 
to  say,  the  common  school  teacher  if 
not  looked  upon  as  a  very  useful  or 
highly  ornamental  member  of  society, 
is  at  least  tolerated  as  a  sort  of  non- 
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descript,  who  can  do  no  great  amo  int 
of  liann,  but  who  can  possibly  act,  in 
emergencies,  as  a  strong  and  heahhy 
antidote  to  the  eccentric  vagaries  and 
irregular  predilections  of  youth.  He 
is  a  sort  of  homes[)un  restraining  ma- 
chine, belonging  to  every  one  in  gen- 
eral and  no  one  in  particular.  A 
species  of  masculine  nurse-maid  and 
professor  in  embryo  combined,  to 
whom  may  be  committed  with  im- 
punity the  tender  years  of  prattling 
infancy,  or  the  maturer  and  more 
robustious  period  of  shambling  hobble- 
de-hoy-hood.  Moreover,  in  certain 
country  districts  there  is  no  small 
amount  of  real  importance  attached 
to  the  office.  The  pedagogue,  in 
such  localities,  ranks  second  only  to 
the  minister — a  $500  dollar  minister 
be  it  observed — and  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  oracle  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. If  a  knotty  question  in  arith- 
metic is  proposed  by  the  rustic  genius 
of  the  spot,  and  his  method  of  solu- 
tion fails  to  satisfy  the  instinctive 
doubts  of  his  fellow-rustics,  the  advice 
is  at  once  tendered,  *  Go  to  the  skule 
teacher.'  If  the  village  pump  gives 
out,  or  neighbour  Goose-Poke's  well 
goes  dry,  the  '  skule  teacher  '  is  called 
on  to  explain  in  scientific  principles 
the  causes  of  the  phenomena.  If  a 
small  account  is  to  be  made  out,  or  a 
secretary  wanted  at  a  school  trustee 
meeting,  the  aforesaid  '  skule  teacher ' 
is  the  man  of  the  time.  There  is  but 
one  exceptional  limit  to  this  wide- 
spread sphere  of  notoriety  and  useful- 
ness. Strange  to  say,  whenever  the 
financial  year  terminates  and  settling 
day  arrives,  by  some  unaccountable 
law  of  nature  or  of  art,  the  '  skule 
teacher  '  is  at  a  discount.  No  one 
seems  to  want  him,  and  if  he  turns  up 
at  this  inopportune  period,  he  seems 
to  be  looked  upon  as  rather  in  the 
way  than  otherwise.  '  Which  things 
are  an  allegory.'  " 

Trustees  of  rural  schools  have  much 
to  answer  for  in  the  matter  of  anomal- 


ous positions  occupied  by  the  peda 
gogue,  for  they  under-pay  their  willing 
and  too  frequently  over-tasked  em- 
ployees, and  with  the  masses,  as  we 
very  well  know,  money  makes  the 
man,  although  the  man's  great  grand- 
father may  have  made  the  money. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  these 
liberal-minded  guardians  of  the  intel- 
lectual potentiality  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  may  not  seldom  be 
found  bargaining  for  a  teacher  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  Daddy  Hogg 
would  haggle  for  a  bushel  of  pease, 
wherewith  to  satisfy  the  abdommal 
cravings  of  his  grunting  and  four- 
footed  namesake.  There  is  a  system 
of  advertising  in  vogue  amons;  the 
trustees  of  many  rural,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  add  some  town  sections, 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  repre- 
hended. It  runs  somewhat  after  this- 
fashion  : 

WANTED.— Teacher  for  School  Sectioo 
-,   must   have   a   first   or   second   class- 


certificate.  Apply  by  letter,  forwarding  tes- 
timonials, and  stating  salary  required,  etc.^ 
etc.,  etc. 

Now  I  always  look  upon  an  inser- 
tion of  this  description  as  an  adver- 
tisement of  personal  meanness  on  the 
part  of  the  advertisers.  I  should  not 
care  to  trust  the  originators  of  a  simi- 
lar specimen  of  penurious  astuteness 
within — say  a  hundred  yards — of  my 
chicken-roost  ;  and  were  I  a  usurer,  I 
should  want  good  security  before  I  lent 
them  $100.  When  translated  it  simply 
means  this  : — We,  the  undersigned, 
want  a  thoroughly  efficient  workman, 
but  do  not  care  to  pay  him  a  first 
class  workman's  wages.  If  we  can 
obtain  a  first  class  man  on  a  second 
class  salary,  well,  if  on  a  third  class 
pittance,  still  better.  Or,  again,  if 
Mr.  H.,  a  thoroughly  ([ualificd  and 
practical  teacher  and  disciplinarian, 
offers  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
vacancy  at  a  salary  of  $500  i)er  an- 
num, and  Mr.  Z.,  a  far  inferior  article, 
volunteers  to  instruct  the  young  idea 
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for  $25  or  $50  a  year  less,  why  Mr. 
Z.  is  the  man,  and  Mr.  X.  may  shift 
for  himself. 

Another  form  of  advertisement, 
worthy  the  attention  of  philanthropi 
cal  ratepayers  and  educational  poli- 
tical economists,  is  the  following  : 

TEACHER  WANTED.  —  As  Mathe- 
matical  Master  in  a  High  School.  Must  be 
a  University  Graduate.  A  gold  medalUst 
preferred.     Salary  $600  per  annum. 

Generous  souls  !  Why  the  first  year's 
salary  would  almost  pay  for  the  medal. 
One  instinctively  looks  for  a  codicil 
to  such  an  insertion  wherein  it  is 
slated  that  the  applicant  for  academi- 
cal milk  and  honey  will  be  expected, 
in  addition  to  his  onerous  and  multi- 
farious duties  in  the  class-room,  to 
supervise  the  washing  or  answer  calls 
at  the  front  door.  But  one  more 
specimen  of  style  in  the  art  of  trus- 
tee pettifogging  and  I  have  done  : 

THREE  FEMALE  TEACHERS 

wanted  immediately  for  Public  Schools. 

Second  or  third  class  certificates.  Salary 
:$200  per  annum. 


Think  of  it.  Ye  "good  old  English 
gentlemen,  who  live  at  home  at  ease," 
$200  per  annum  for  a  human  being. 
A  white  slave,  in  the  guise  of  a  female 
teacher.  A  being  who  will  be  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  to  wear  some  descrip- 
tion of  clothing,  and  comport  herself, 
probably  like  a  Christian,  possibly 
like  a  lady.  Well,  there,  we  know 
that  young  girls — and  of  course  none 
but  young  girls  would  snap  at  such 
munificent  offers — can  live  upon  grass- 
hoppers' legs  and  butterflies'  wings, 
and  make  themselves  look  becoming 
with  a  yard  of  muslin  and  a  rosebud. 
And  well  for  them  that  they  can, 
poor  creatures.  Shame  !  shame  !  that 
the  want  of  a  piece  of  bread  should 
necessitate  culture  struggling  itself 
heart-sore  for  the  pittance  of  a  house- 
maid, and  handicap  men  (?)  in  the 
practice  of  such  despicable  meanness 
towards  their  fellow-men  !  But  I  see, 
Mr.  Goodfellow,  that  the  clock  is  about 
to  "  strike  the  hour  for  retiring "  to 
our  respective  duties,  and  doubtless  I 
have  said  enough,  so  I  wish  you  good 
morning. 


DEFECTS  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY  REV.  GEO.   M.    MILLIGAN,   B.A.,  MINISTER    OLD    ST.  ANDREW  S,  TORONTO. 


DISADVANTAGES  adhere  more 
or  less  to  all  circumstances. 
Plenty  .and  poverty,  refinement  and 
rudeness,  civilization  and  barbarism, 
have  their  dangers  to  be  watched  and 
shunned.  Our  educational  advance- 
ment has  been  great,  but  it,  like  other 
boons,  brings  in  its  train  dangers 
against  which  we  must  guard.  It  is 
these  we  desire  at  present  to  consider. 
Let  it  be  remarked  that  the  educa- 
tional evils  we  notice  attach  to  no 
particular  educational  system  in  this 
or  other  countries.  They  grow  out 
of  the  educational  organizations  char- 
acteristic of  our  time  and  adhere  more 


or  less  to  them  all.  The  causes — 
some  necessary,  others  not  so — of 
these  evils  are  the  classification  of 
pupils  gathered  in  large  numbers  in 
educational  institutions,  the  uniformity 
in  curricula  consequent  upon  such 
an  arrangement,  and  the  demand  for 
educational  results  that  can  be  tabu- 
lated so  as  to  secure  pecuniary  or 
other  marks  of  outward  success. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that 
the  chief  aim  in  a  liberal  education  is 
not  the  imparting  of  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  to  the  pupils,  but  the 
training  of  their  minds  to  keen  dis- 
crimination  and    energetic   and   sus- 
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lained  activity.  School  education 
deals  specially  with  the  culture  of  the 
mind  by  means  of  books  and  kindred 
appliances.  We  deem  industrial  and 
other  species  of  education  than  the 
one  we  have  specialized  as  impractic- 
able, and  therefore  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  public  school  work.  The 
glory  and  success  of  this  work  lie  in 
qualifying  the  mind  to  enrich  itself 
through  the  instrumentality  of  books. 
We  extend  no  sympathy,  therefore,  to 
those  who  decry  book  knowledge  in 
every  form  under  the  vague  and  in- 
discriminating  denunciation  of  "cram." 
Still  in  education,  as  in  other  matters, 
in  the  use  of  its  peculiar  appliances 
it  requires  to  be  remembered  that 
*'  there's  nothing  great  in  man  but 
mind."  It,  like  religion,  must  guard 
against  bibliolatry,  and  ascribe  su- 
preme importance  not  to  the  contents 
of  books  but  of  minds.  The  gener- 
ative point  in  all  education  is  internal 
quickening  and  growth.  Its  kingdom 
is  within  men.  Its  fruits  are  emo- 
tional, moral,  imaginative,  and  intel- 
lectual. Educational  appliances  are 
only  wisely  used  when  directed  to 
mould  and  move  the  faculties  and 
-capacities  of  our  whole  inner  nature. 
Educational  results  are  only  truly 
reached  when  the  mind  is  trained 
accurately,  and  with  sustained  energy 
to  perform  its  functions  of  observa- 
tion and  reasoning  and  memory.  The 
mind's  eye  s'lould  be  trained  to  look 
clearly  and  steadily  at  what  offers 
itself  for  its  investigation.  "  Mind," 
says  Professor  Bain,  "  starts  from  dis- 
crimination." The  mind  should  be 
exercised  in  making  sharp  and  cor- 
rect discrimination  between  things 
.and  relations  which  difTer  the  one 
from  the  other.  Mental  indifference 
<:onsists  in  failure  and  consequent  dis- 
relish to  make  such  discrimination, 
and  is  equivalent,  therefore,  to  ignor- 
ance. The  first  essential  condition 
of  knowledge  is,  therefore,  the  power 
to  distinguish  differences  in  things  and 
relations. 


It  requires,  however,  time  for  the 
mind  to  discriminate  rightly.  As  the 
eye  requires  to  be  adjusted  to  an  ob- 
ject to  see  it  properly,  so  must  the 
mind  in  relation  to  what  is  presented 
to  it  for  its  apprehension.  As  the 
view  of  an  object  is  prevented  by  de- 
fect or  excess  of  light,  so  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  too  much  and  too  little 
mental  light  Scanty  or  excessive  in- 
formation is  alike  prejudicial  to  men- 
tal vision.  We  must  avoid  both  over- 
powerir.g  the  active  energies  of  the 
mind  by  presenting  to  it  truth  or 
knowledge  which  it  is  unprepared  to 
take  in;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  deal- 
ing out  information  in  such  meagre 
and  intermittent  fashion  as  fails  to 
evoke  its  powers  of  vision.  To  change 
the  figure  we  must  neither  surfeit  nor 
starve  the  intellect,  which  we  strive 
to  nourish  upon  the  bread  of  truth. 
In  short  we  must  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion, keep  mainly  in  view  the  attitude 
of  the  mind  to  it.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  the  mind  is  in  vital,  discerning 
relations  to  the  information  we  seek 
to  communicate  to  it.  The  mind  to 
discern  knowledge  has  to  become 
more  or  less  familiar  with  it.  It  re- 
quires a  geometrical  bias  of  mind  to 
discern  geometrical  truth  ;  a  scientific 
to  appreciate  scientific  truth  ;  an  his- 
torical to  estimate  aright  historical 
truth.  There  can  be  no  adecjuate 
discerning  of  any  species  of  truth 
until  more  or  less  we  acquire  the  bias 
of  mind  requisite  to  appreciate  that 
truth. 

Now,  the  production  of  a  mental 
bias  requires  attentive  and  repeated 
looking  at  the  domain  of  truth  to 
which  it  is  related.  Attention  and 
memory  must  be  intensely  and  re- 
peatedly exercised  upon  any  subject 
to  bring  the  mind  up  to  any  proper 
discernment  of  it.  As  the  mind  gazes 
again  and  again  upon  it  does  it  break 
in  clearer  and  more  comprehensive 
vision  before  it  ?  We  must  not  be 
content  with  mere  information  upon 
a  subject,   but  must   take   that    infor- 
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mation  and  work  it  into  practice 
either  arithmetical,  botanical  or  liter- 
ary. He  that  stops  with  mere  infor- 
mation upon  a  subject,  without  work- 
ing it  into  his  mental  being  by  prac- 
tice, is  like  a  man  "  beholding  his  face 
in  a  glass  and  going  his  way  and 
straightway  forgetting  what  manner  of 
man  he  was."'  We  must  continue  to 
practise  the  principles  and  truths  of 
any  subject  before  we  are  its  disciples, 
indeed.  The  man  on  a  train  rushing 
through  a  country  can  have  no  dis- 
cernment of  it.  He  who  patiently 
observes  its  scenery  to  sketch  it  ac- 
quires discernment  regarding  it.  Its 
forms  and  colours,  by  close  and  con- 
tinued observation  of  them,  duly  im- 
press themselves  upon  him,  and  find 
in  him  adequate  appreciation  of  their 
qualities. 

Now,  our  modern  system  of  educa- 
tion, by  the  variety  and  quantity  of 
studies  it  imposes  upon  youthful  minds, 
is  inimical  to  the  formation  of  mental 
habits  of  sharp  discrimination  and 
sustained  thorough  exertion  in  any  one 
line  of  research.  The  mind  is  called 
upon  to  occupy  itself  with  too  many 
subjects  of  study  to  become  familiar 
with  any  one  of  them.  It,  moreover, 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  these 
several  subjects  with  a  frequency  re- 
quisite to  secure  that  mental  momen- 
tum which  gives  a  sense  of  mastery 
and  progress  in  any  study  which 
should  mark  the  performances  of  a 
mind  liberally  educated.  These  men- 
tal qualities  should  be  sought  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  all  along  the  line 
of  school  work.  "Jack  of  all  trades 
and  master  of  none,"  applies  to  edu- 
cation as  well  as  other  things.  Early 
habits  tend  to  perpetuate  themselves 
in  it  as  well  as  in  morals.  "The  boy 
is  father  of  the  man."  An  education 
begun  in  conditions  favouring  mental 
dissipation  is  apt  to  go  on  in  the  same 
to  the  end.  Train  the  mind  in  prim- 
ary studies  aright,  and  when  it  ad- 
dresses  itself  to   meet  university  re- 


quirements, it  will  demonstrate  the 
advantage  of  acquiring  early  the  habit 
of  accurate  and  persistent  mental  ac- 
tivity. A  great  defect,  therefore,  of 
our  modern  educational  appointments 
is  a  lack  of  mental  training  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  and  varied  na- 
ture of  the  information  which  they  de- 
mand. 

Closely  connected  with  the  evil  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  is  that 
which  consists  in  the  predominance 
of  the  passive  over  the  active  attitude 
of  the  mind.  The  objective  must  be 
the  inexhaustible  well  from  which  the 
mind  is  to  draw  the  water  of  its  life. 
To  richly  impart  we  must  of  course 
receive.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  mind  must  qualify 
all  its  acquisitions  to  impart  to  them 
life  and  point.  These  are  ultimately 
to  be  viewed  as,  in  a  sense,  incarna- 
tions of  the  mind  to  which  they  be- 
long when  expressed  in  word  or  deed. 
Our  knowledge  should  not  be  in  a  re- 
lation of  mere  juxtaposition  to  us  like 
our  clothes,  but  in  one  vital  like  our 
skin.  Hence  it  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  mind  with  the  purpose  of  evok- 
ing its  energies  so  that  it  may  become 
woven  into  our  mental  life.  The  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  should  be  kept 
in  subordination  to  mental  apprecia- 
tion and  assimilation.  The  senses^ 
the  intellect,  the  emotion,  the  will, 
the  imagination  and  the  memory,  are 
all  to  be  led  out  into  discriminating 
and  harmonious  action  in  relation  to 
the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind.  Do 
not  the  complex  and  ponderous  pro- 
grammes of  our  present  systems  of 
education  render  next  to  impossible 
the  realization  of  this  "  consummation 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished  ?  "  Are  not 
conventionality,  mediocrity,  parrot- 
like performances,  likely  to  abound 
under  a  system  which  aims  rather  ta 
prepare  pupils  to  pass  examinations 
than  to  give  a  reason  for  the  intellec- 
tual and  other  conclusions  and  hopes 
that  are  in  them  ?     Such  a  system  is» 
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moreover,  far  from  favourable  either 
to  the  development  of  individuality  of 
character,  or  to  the  raising  up  of 
standards  in  the  mind  to  fix  moral 
and  intellectual  ideals. 

The  disrespect  for  individuality  of 
character,  unconsciously  promoted  by 
present  methods  of  study,  results  in 
the  formation  of  weak  and  irresolute 
types  of  character.  The  temptation 
exists  to  seek  scholarly  success  rather 
than  scholarly  character ;  to  acquire 
merely  dexterity  in  using  books  so  as 
to  come  out  well  in  examinations  ; 
and  to  come  in  early  years  under  the 
influence  of  the  error  that  a  man's 
life  consisteth  in  "  the  abundance  of 
the  things  he  possesseth."  It  becomes 
us  to  inquire  how  far,  by  our  failing 
to  make,  as  we  might,  the  end  of  edu- 
cation the  strengthening  of  our  men- 
tal powers,  we  are  accountable  for  the 
want  of  a  strong,  persistent  individu- 
ality of  character  so  disastrously  mani- 
fested in  the  various  walks  of  modern 
life.  As  we  provide  in  the  education 
of  the  young  for  the  development  of 
a  vigorous  and  genuine  personality,  so 
may  we  expect  men  in  maturer  years 
to  exhibit  a  high,  unsurrendering  self- 
respect,  which  will  make  their  yea, 
yea,  and  their  nay,  nay. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

If  we  set  tasks  for  the  youthful  mind 
that  in  size  or  character,  or  both,  pre- 
clude their  thorough  performance,  we 
are  enemies  to  the  building  up  of 
what  should  be  the  first  aim  in  all 
education — a  right  mental  and  moral 
character. 

The  first  fruits  which  ought  to  be 
sought  in  educating  the  young,  are 
the  intelligent  and  thorough  perform- 
ance of  whatever  work  is  presented 
for  study.  And  why  ?  Because  in 
starting  an  educational  career  the 
prominent  aim  should  be,  not  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  but  of 
right  mental  habits.     In  after  years, 


when,  for  example,  professional  stud- 
ies are  pursued,  the  information  sought, 
rather  than  the  mental  habits  with 
which  it  is  sought,  may  wisely  enough 
rise  into  greater  and  greater  promin- 
ence as  an  object  in  our  researches. 
In  early  years,  however,  the  supreme 
end  in  study  should  be  the  training 
of  the  mind  accurately  to  observe, 
tenaciously  to  remember,  and  skilfully 
to  reason.  This  end  is  gained  only 
by  making  it  possible  for  the  mind  to 
rightly  do  what  is  appointed  it.  By 
being  "  faithful  over  the  few  things  " 
committed  to  it  in  early  years  for  its 
exercise,  will  it  become  ruler  over  the 
many  things  claiming  its  attention  in 
after  life. 

Another  evil  springing  out  of  our 
advanced  educational  condition  re- 
quiring to  be  guarded  against,  is  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  mind  in  such 
relation  to  educational  means  that 
they  become  ends.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  how  hurtful  this  is 
to  mental  tone  and  vigour.  To  sub- 
ordinate mental  interests  to  any  out- 
ward arrangements  devised  for  their 
development  is  to  materially  hurt 
them.  The  aim  of  all  studies  should 
be  to  place  the  mind  in  vital  rela- 
tions with  the  ultimate  objects  treated 
of  in  these  studies.  Botanical  inquiry 
that  stops  short  in  botanical  books 
without  placing  us  in  sympathetic  re- 
lations with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is 
botanical  pharisiasm.  Historical  in- 
formation that  fails  to  bring  us  into 
real  touch  with  the  times  with  which 
it  deals,  is  historical  pharisaism.  In 
short  we  owe  it  to  the  mind  to  put  it 
in  vital  relation  with  what  is  real  and 
ultimate  in  the  subjects  occupying  its 
attention.  The  fulfilment  of  this  ob- 
ligation would  largely  revolutioni/e 
some  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
most  important  brandies  of  study.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much 
is  being  done,  for  example,  in  the 
study  of  history  to  develop  wliat  has 
been  aptly  termed  "  the  historic  con- 
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sciousness,"  without  which  one  can 
have  no  real  acquaintance  with  any 
historic  period  or  problem. 

This  treating  as  ultimate  the  formal 
and  instrumental,  accounts  in  no  small 
degree  for  a  mental  feature  character- 
istic of  our  age.  I  refer  to  the  pas- 
sion for  analysis.  We  expect  scien- 
tific and  literary  pursuits  to  partake 
largely  of  an  analytic  character.  It  is, 
however,  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
analysis  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
We  dissect  only  to  benefit  the  living. 
We  take  to  pieces  the  parts  of  an  or- 
ganism that  we  may  more  thoroughly 
appreciate  them  when  they  are  seen 
in  all  their  living  beauty.  The  ana- 
tomic passion  has  in  our  day  too 
largely  dominated  our  intellectual 
ambitions,  owing  to  our  proneness  to 
rest  in  the  formal  and  subordinate  in 
our  mental  pursuits.  The  anatomic 
mania  has  even  urged  men  to  cut  to 
pieces  our  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
tuitions, and  to  pry  into  the  modus 
operandi  of  all  things  great  and  small, 
from  the  genesis  of  a  mushroom  to 
that  of  the  conscience.  Let  me  throw 
out  a  few  suggestions  by  way  of 
remedying  somewhat  the  defects  no- 
ticed above  : 

1.  The  remedy  for  some  of  the  de- 
fects indicated  is  such  a  lessening  of 
the  number  oi  studies,  that  the  minds 
of  our  youth  may  have  a  thorough  in- 
sight into  and  mastery  over  the  sub- 
jects appointed  for  their  training. 

2.  Encouragement  should  be  given 
from  the  very  commencement  of  an 
educational  course,  to  studies  pro- 
moting individuality  of  mind  and 
character.  Thus  only  can  be  secured 
what  should  be  the  aim  in  all  mental 
activity  from  the  alpha  to  the  omega 


thereof,  namely,  the  power  of  concen- 
trated and  sustained  thinking. 

3.  To  avoid  the  evils  arising  from 
studying  with  a  view  mainly  of  pass- 
ing examinations  and  to,  at  the  same 
time,  secure  all  the  good  which  writ- 
ten examinations  are  fitted  to  yield,  I 
would  require  scholars  to  undergo  an 
examination  upon  what  they  have 
studied,  without  knowing  the  day  or 
hour  when  it  may  occur.  Such  ex- 
aminations would  not,  it  is  true,  show 
so  well  in  tabulated  results  as  those 
conducted  on  the  present  basis  ;  but  I 
am  sure  they  would  both  secure  a 
higher  educational  result,  and  indicate 
the  real  intellectual  status  of  the 
scholars. 

4.  The  best  minds  should  teach  all 
subjects,  primary  as  well  as  advanced. 
The  most  eminent  scientists  throw 
the  best  light  on  the  elements  of 
science.  University  men,  if  apt  to 
teach,  would  infuse  life  and  meaning 
into  even  primary  studies  beyond  the 
power  of  teachers  less  instructed  than 
they.  We  see  the  beginning  of  any- 
thing best  from  its  end.  Age  can 
best  describe  youth.  The  best  cul- 
ture can  deal  best  with  primary  in- 
struction. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that 
our  universities  are  not  more  in  touch 
with  our  public  schools.  Knowledge 
from  the  very  beginning  should  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  mind 
vitally  and  luminously.  Otherwise 
education  will  be  mechanical  in  its- 
nature  and  disappointing  in  its  results. 
Of  an  equipment  other  than  we  have 
advocated  it  may  be  said, 

He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead,. 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes. 


The  caution  which  is  needed  in  teaching 
temperance  to  school  children  is  well  illus- 
trated by  what  Gen.  Grant  says  :  "I  know 
from  my  own  experience,  that,  when  I  was 
at  West  Point,  the  fact  that  tobacco  in  every 
form  was  prohibited,  and  the  mere  possession 


of  the  weed  severely  punished,  made  the 
majority  of  the  cadets,  myself  included,  try 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  using  it."  The  re- 
bound or  reaction  from  the  teaching  needs  to 
be  thought  of  as  well  as  its  more  immediate 
effects. 
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HAD  the  mean  arrangement  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  been  such 
that  its  greatest  depth  occurred  at  the 
poles,  it  is  probable  that  the  old  time 
argument  of  the  greater  value  of 
gravity  there  would  have  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  account  for  the 
arrangement,  in  fact  this  was  the  con- 
dition attributed  to  our  atmosphere 
and  the  reasons  given  for  the  same, 
until  careful  compilation  of  actual  ob- 
servation proved  that  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  collect  approximately  about 
the  equator,  with  a  pronounced  ten- 
dency to  leave  the  poles.  Had  the 
observed  conditions  proved  the  at- 
mosphere to  be  occupying  an  oblate 
spheroid  concentric  with  the  earth's 
surface,  it  would  have  been  very  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  lorces 
that  had  so  developed  the  earth's 
outline  were  still  in  existence,  though 
possibly  altered  in  amount,  and  con- 
stantly exerted  their  influence  to  re- 
store the  atmosphere,  after  every  sea- 
sonal or  local  disturbance,  back  to  the 
outline  of  the  oblate  spheroid,  or  the 
solid  of  equilibrium  for  a  rotating 
body  under  the  influence  of  gravity. 
The  atmosphere  being  compara- 
tively free  to  move,  and  being  at  a 
greater  mean  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  than  the  surface  of  the 
same  from  the  same,  it  will  have  de- 
veloped under  gravity  and  the  centri- 
fugal force,  a  solid  having  a  greater 
amount  of  compression  than  that  of 
the  earth.  It  will  have  been  con- 
trolled in  its  development,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  now  eccentrically  placed 
earth,  in  so  far  that  in  the  neighbour- 
'lood  of  the  poles  the  develojiment 
will  have  been  retarded,  and  the  re- 
sulting outline  not  that  of  a  regular 
curve.     In  any  case  with  such  a  want 


of  regularity  in  the  developed  outline 
of  the  atmosphere  we  have  nothing  to 
do  at  present,  as  it  would  be  of  in- 
significant amount,  and  is  only  men- 
tioned to  show  that  it  is  a  departure 
from  the  regular  spheroid  in  a  polar 
situation,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
held  as  accounting  for  any  peculiarity 
in  the  outline  of  the  atmosphere  in  an 
equatorial  situation. 

It  is  known  that  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, in  its  mean  annual  condition, 
occupies  a  figure  in  which  the  least 
depth  is  at  the  poles,  the  greatest  on 
either  side  of  the  equator,  with  a 
gradual  decrease  in  depth  to  a  second- 
ary minimum  at  the  equator  itself. 

Accepting  the  figure  of  the  earth 
as  being  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
there  must  be  forces  constantly  acting 
on  our  atmosphere,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  induce  its  departure  from 
symmetrical  arrangement  about  the 
earth,  and  to  maintain  it  in  its  mean 
condition. 

If  the  combined  figure  of  the  earth 
and  atmosphere  were  divided  into 
hemispheres  by  a  meridional  plane, 
we  should  have  a  section  in  which 
the  outline  of  the  earth  proper  would 
be  an  ellipse,  surrounded  by  the  at- 
mosphere as  an  irregularly  curved 
figure  ;  the  minor  axis  of  which  would 
coincide  with  the  poles  of  the  earth, 
and  the  major  axes  of  which  would 
intersect  each  other  at  some  angle 
less  than  45°  with  the  earth's  major 
axis  or  equator.  It  will  be  evident 
from  this  arrangement,  that  the  out- 
line of  the  atmosphere  as  thus  viewed, 
could  be  graphically  described  as  be- 
ing that  of  "a  square  with  the  cor- 
ners rounded  off."  Now,  it  is  of  a 
good  deal  of  importance  if  we  can 
point  to  other  members  of  our  system, 
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as  having  their  atmospheres  similarly 
distributed  to  that  in  the  earth's  case, 
because  it  will  confine  our  search  for 
the  cause  from  a  particular  to  some 
general  law,  so  that  instead  of  discus- 
sing what  effects  might  be  produced 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere  by  forces 
peculiar  to  our  situation,  we  can  iq;- 
nore  them  as  insufficient  for  more 
than  the  production  of  seasonal  and 
local  variations  in  the  same,  and  look 
for  some  general  law  that  would  be 
capable  of  producing  this  arrangement 
in  all  similarly  constituted  bodies,  or 
of  returning  them  to  it  after  each  dis- 
turbance by  seasonal  or  local  forces. 

In  describing  the  appearance  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  in  its  mean  con- 
dition, I  have  made  use  of  Sir  William 
Herschell's  words  when  describing 
the  appearance  Saturn  once  unexpect- 
edly presented  to  him.  No  one 
doubts  that  this  was  a  description  of 
no  other  than  an  actual  condition  of 
Saturn's  atmosphere,  because  of  Her- 
schell's reliability  as  an  observer;  be- 
sides the  appearance  was  independ- 
ently observed  by  others. 

The  solar  corona,  as  seen  during 
total  eclipses,  quite  frequently  occu- 
pies a  corresponding  outline,  as  photp- 
graphs  and  the  evidence  of  eye-wit- 
nesses prove.  In  the  case  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  our  system,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  assume  that,  in  the 
cases  where  their  constitution  would 
permit  of  it,  corresponding  arrange- 
ment of  their  atmosphere  would  be 
found,  if  their  situation  in  reference 
to  ourselves  permitted  of  sufficiently 
accurate  observation  being  made  to 
distinguish  the  same.  With  this  as 
evidence,  we  may  conclude  that  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  atmospheres  of 
the  sun  and  Saturn,  if  not  in  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  system,  to 
return  to  an  outline  very  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  the  earth's  in  its 
mean  annual  condition ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  to  suppose  that 
this  common  condition  is  a  mean  one, 
as  in  the  earth's  case. 


In  a  rotating  sphere,  if  we  assume 
all  the  particles  by  those  forming  the 
periphery  gathered  at  its  centre,  and 
at  a  given  instant  these  particles  left 
free  to  move  under  the  influence  of 
gravity  and  the  centrifugal  force,  they 
will  proceed  in  a  direction  which  is 
the  resultant  of  these  two  forces,  and 
with  such  a  velocity  in  these  direc- 
tions as  will  permit  of  their  being  at 
the  end  of  any  interval  of  time  since 
they  were  freed,  on  the  periphery  of 
an  oblate  spheroid,  in  which  those 
particles  which  started  from  the  same 
meridian  of  the  sphere  will  be  on  the 
same  ellipse  of  the  spheroid.  It  is 
evident  that  in  accordance  with  their 
movements  under  these  forces  that 
the  particles  of  the  sphere  will  reach 
their  solid  of  equilibrium  when  the 
spheroid  has  been  developed.  But, 
in  admitting  that  the  spheroid  is  the 
solid  of  equilibrium  for  these  disturb- 
ing forces,  we  have  assumed  a  condi- 
tion that  is  not  possible  in  fact,  namely, 
that  each  particle  will  move  into  equi- 
librium along  the  resultant  of  the  dis- 
turbing forces,  and  therefore  inde- 
pendently of  the  movement  of  con- 
tiguous particles.  Let  us  see  what 
really  does  take  place  :  If  the  move- 
ment of  the  contiguous  particles  all 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  particle 
we  are  considering,  or  if  opposite 
particles  had  equal  and  opposite 
movements,  the  direction  of  our  par- 
ticle's movement  would  be  unaltered 
but  its  velocity  would,  because  of  the 
decreasing  areas  that  their  path  would 
carry  them  through  ;  motion  then  in 
this  direction  would  shortly  not  be 
possible,  and  in  consequence  have  to 
be  taken  up  along  the  tangent  to  the 
curvature  at  the  particle's  position. 
The  result  of  the  movement  of  a  series 
of  particles  along  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  and  in  concentric  paths,  would 
be  their  distribution  about  an  equa- 
torial zone,  till  the  aggregation  there 
became  so  great  that  further  move- 
ment along  these  paths  would  be  no 
longer  possible ;  then  the  movement 
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■would  cease  in  these  directions  and 
be  continued  by  the  particles  more 
■distant  from  the  equator,  passing  over 
these  arrested  ones,  till  sufficient  had 
been  translated  to  build  up  the  solid 
■of  equilibrium. 

In  the  case  of  a  particle  of  matter 
passing  from  near  the  poles  to  the 
equator,  the  translating  force,  or  the 
resultant  of  gravity  and  the  centri- 
fugal force  in  the  direction  tangent  to 
the  curvature  at  the  particle's  position 
at  any  instant,  starts  with  a  value  of 
zero  at  the  poles,  reaches  a  maximum 
value  in  latitudes  45^,  and  becomes 
zero  again  at  the  equator.  If  the 
translating  force  had  been  constant 
in  value  throughout,  the  particles 
would  proceed  towards  the  equator 
at  a  uniform  rate,  without  any  influ- 
encing the  motions  of  the  remainder ; 
Teaching  the  equator  their  motion 
would  be  arrested  by  the  equal  and 
■opposite  movements  of  the  particles 
in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  and  suc- 
cessive filaments  of  particles,  passing 
■over  these  arrested  ones,  would  event- 
ually develop  the  solid  of  equilibrium. 
Let  us  see  what  would  be  the  effect 
■on  a  particle  moving  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator,  under  the  influence  of 
a  translating  force  varying  in  value  as 
pointed  out. 

A  particle,  starting  from  near  the 
poles,  will  be  under  the  influence  of 
a  constantly  increasing  translating 
force  till  latitude  45°  is  reached,  so 
that  up  to  this  point  our  particle  pro- 
ceeds on  its  course  without  being 
affected  by  the  movements  of  adja- 
■cent  particles,  for  those  more  in  ad- 
vance than  itself  are  moving  with  a 
.greater  velocity  than  itself,  whilst 
those  less  advanced  are  proceeding 
with  a  smaller  velocity  ;  the  result  of 
this  will  be  a  dispersion  of  the  par- 
ticles, and  their  almost  independent 
progress.  At  latitude  45"  the  particle 
will  have  attained  its  maximum  vel- 
ocity of  translation,  ignoring  the  par- 
ticle's inertia,  and  assuming  that  a 
2 


maximum  is  attained  at  the  instant  of 
maximum  cause;  whilst  immediately 
beyond,  its  motion  will  be  constantly 
retarded  until  it  ceases  at  the  equator. 
If,  instead  of  considering  the  motion 
of  a  single  particle  we  consider  that 
of  a  filament  extending  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator,  we  will  have  one  part 
of  it  in  which  the  motions  are  being 
accelerated,  the  other  in  which  they 
are  being  retarded ;  it  will  be  evident 
that  similar  effects  would  be  produced 
if  we  considered  the  first  half  of  our 
filament  as  having  motion  in  one 
direction,  the  remaining  portion  as 
having  motion  in  the  opposite  Now, 
we  have  thus  two  filaments  of  particles 
moving  in  opposite  directions  and 
meeting  in  latitude  45°,  with,  as  a 
result,  the  thrusting  of  both  filaments 
away,  in  this  latitude,  from  the  surface 
they  have  been  moving  over ;  each 
succeeding  and  accompanying  fila- 
ment will  follow  the  same  movement ; 
the  particles,  from  towards  the  centre, 
flowing  in  and  distributing  themselves 
about  the  resulting  area  of  reduced 
pressure  that  would  be  caused  by  this 
"  thrusting  out"  and  consequent  par- 
tial formation  of  a  vacuum,  would 
result  in  an  accumulation  of  particles 
about  this  parallel,  where  the  maxi- 
mum translating  velocity  was  ac- 
quired ;  it  is  therefore  in  this  position 
that  the  greatest  depth  of  translated 
matter  will  be  found  when  the  whole 
mass  has  reached  its  condition  of 
equilibrium,  from  whence  there  will 
be  a  gradual  diminution  in  depth,  in 
either  direction,  towards  the  poles 
and  equator. 

We  have  assumed  that  our  particles 
will  have  acquired  their  maximum 
velocity  in  latitudes  45°  for  conven- 
ience of  illustration  ;  but  in  practice 
we  know  that  it  will  be  some  distanc  e 
nearer  the  equator  that  this  will  be 
attained  ;  how  much  nearer  will  de- 
l)end  on  the  value  of  tlie  translating 
force,  and  the  momentum  the  particles 
will  acf]aire  under  il ;  a  simple  enough 
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question  to  solve,  were  it  not  involved 
with  disturbing  factors,  some  of  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  the 
effects  of  which  can  be  only  approxi- 
mately estimated.  Were  there  no 
such  sources  of  disturbance,  our  at- 
mosphere after  a  period  of  oscilla- 
tions beyond  this  solid  of  equilibrium 
and  back  through  it  towards  that  of 
the  sphere,  through  a  gradually  lessen- 
ing range  of  oscillation,  would  eventu- 
ally reach  equilibrium  with  its  present 
mean  annual  outline,  except  that  the 
major  axes  would  intersect  the  equa- 
tor at  an  angle  of  45°. 

If  I  have  accurately  described  the 
movements  that  do  take  place  in  our 
atmosphere:  when  it  is  seeking  equi- 
librium after  either  local  or  seasonal 


disturbances,  it  should  follow  that 
there  are  certain  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  where  this  endeavour 
will  be  most  seriously  felt,  namely,"  in 
that  zone  over  which  the  maximum 
velocities  are  attained  during  restora- 
tion. It  is  not  pretended  that  these 
velocities  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  invariably  produce  violent  atmos- 
pherical disturbances  ;  but,  it  is  hell 
that  in  these  localities,  what  might 
elsewhere  be  only  disturbances  of  an 
ordinary  nature,  would  in  these  situa- 
tions, when  acting  in  conjunction  with 
local  or  seasonal  disturbing  forces^ 
mark  an  area  distinguished  for  the 
violence  of  its  meteorological  phe- 
nomena. 

Quebec,  March,  1888. 


DISCIPLINE    IN    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL.* 


RAY  GREENE  HULING,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


GOOD  discipline  is  universally 
deemed  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  successful  teaching.  He 
who  cannot  govern  his  pupils,  how- 
ever learned  he  may  be,  and  however 
amiable  his  disposition,  works  at  a 
sad  disadvantage ;  nor  can  such  a 
teacher  long  sustain  the  burdens  laid 
upon  him  by  weakness  of  control. 
Indeed,  to  be  a  teacher  in  any  proper 
sense  implies  being  a  ruler  as  well. 
The  absence  of  good  discipline  is  bad 
for  the  pupil.  It  renders  the  school 
a  less  efficient  instrument  in  his  in- 
tellectual advancement,  for  under 
suitable  control  both  the  amount 
learned  and  the  ease  of  learning  are 
perceptibly  increased.  Then,  too, 
certain  higher  lessons  of  obedience, 
truthfulness,  honesty  and  duty  are 
seldom  learned  where  government  is 
loose  and  the  individual  will  is  law. 
There  is  abundant  reason,  therefore, 
why  this  topic  should  have  a  place  in 

*  Read    October  27,   1887,  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction,  Providence,  R.  I. 


educational  discussions,  that  by  inter- 
change of  opinion  and  experience  we 
may  clarify  each  other's  thoughts  and 
strengthen  one  another's  hands. 

The  power  of  maintaining  discip- 
line, like  other  phases  of  the  teacher's 
ability,  is  distributed  very  unequally 
among  men  and  women.  "  There 
are  some,"  says  Mr.  Fitch, f  "  who 
seem  qualified  and  designed  by  nature 
to  exercise  ascendancy  over  others. 
They  are  born,  like  Hamlet's  father, 
with 

'  An  eye  like  Mars  1 1  threaten  and  command.' 

or  better  still,  they  are  naturally  en- 
dowed with  that  sweet  graciousness 
and  attractiveness  of  manner  which 
at  once  win  confidence  and  predis- 
pose the  hearers  to  listen  and  obey. 
Of  such  a  teacher  her  pupil  may  often 
say,  as  Richard  Steele  once  said  in 
the  finest  compliment  ever  paid  to  * 

lady, 

'  To  love  her  is  a  liberal  education.' 

+  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching. 
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These  favoured  ones  are  the  ob- 
jects of  much  good  natured  envy 
among  their  fellows,  but  there  are 
many  more  deeply  conscious  that 
such  by  nature  is  not  their  equipment. 
If  to  these  the  power  to  rule  shall 
ever  come,  it  will  be,  as  other  powers 
have  come,  by  intelligent  use  and 
cultivation  of  the  capability  in  this 
direction  with  which  maturity  finds 
them.  No  one  need  despair  of  at- 
taining a  reasonable  success  in  discip- 
line, if  willing  to  learn  the  principles 
on  which  it  rests,  and  if  energetic 
enough  to  persist  notwithstanding 
discouragements.  Are  we  to  regard 
school  discipline  as  simply  a  means 
to  an  end,  or  as  itself  an  important 
end  in  school  life?  The  former  im- 
pression seems  to  prevail,  and  on  ex- 
cellent   authority.      Mr.  Sully*  says  : 

"The  immediate  object  of  school 
discipline  is,  indeed,  not  moral  train- 
ing, at  all,  but  rather  the  carrying  on 
of  the  special  business  of  the  school, 
namely,  teaching." 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  this  view  of  the  case.  Life  is  short ; 
in  particular,  school  life  is  a  period 
crowded  with  its  demands  upon  the 
teacher.  The  exigencies  of  the  class- 
room are  so  numerous  and  impera- 
tive that,  one  may  fairly  say,  the  first 
duty  is  to  see  that  discipline  tends  to 
establish  right  conditions  for  teach- 
ing. Order  should  be  insisted  upon, 
because  disorder  dissipates  attention 
and  prevents  healthy  intellectual  ac- 
tion. Obedience  should  be  secured 
because  disobedience  strikes  at  the 
roots  of  authority  and  enfeebles  the 
teacher's  ability  to  compel  study  and 
to  secure  order.  Organization  and 
drill  should  be  introduced  so  as  to 
use  time  with  economy  and  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  energy.  All  this  is 
wise  and  necessary,  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  matter.  "  These  ought 
ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  leave  the 

*  Sully's  Teachers'  Hand  Book  of  Psychology. 


Other  undone."  No  school  can  long 
prosper  where  these  ends  are  not 
sought,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
school  has  done  its  whole  duty  to  its 
pupils  if  nothing  more  than  this  has 
been  the  outcome  of  its  discipline. 

I  shall  venture,  therefore,  to  take 
issue  with  all  who  claim,  as  Mr.  Sully 
does,  that  the  chief  aim  of  discipline 
is  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  study,  instruction  and  recitation, 
and  to  assert  that  in  school  discipline 
there  should  be  held  directly  and 
immediately  in  view  the  moral  train- 
ing of  the  individual  pupil.  I  should 
even  go  further  and  say  that  if  the 
issue  arises,  as  it  rarely  will,  the  in- 
tellectual work  of  the  school  should 
be  subordinated  to  the  training  of 
character.  Should  any  one  reply 
that  this  aim  is  too  lofty  for  our  plain, 
work-a-day  school  life,  I  must  rejoin 
with  Malvolio, 

'I    think  nobly  of  the  soul,    and   no  way 
approve  his  opinion." 

What  has  been  said  is  true  of  the 
management  of  schools  in  general, 
but  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  high  schools,  in  view  of 
the  characteristics  of  young  people  of 
the  high  school  age.  If  with  little 
children  whose  world  is  all  within 
them,  who  are  seldom  conscious  of 
the  expanding  self  within,  it  is  some- 
times expedient  and  necessary  to  take 
the  readiest  and  speediest  means  of 
accomplishing  results,  there  can  be 
little  sober  reison  for  haste  and  rig- 
idity with  older  boys  and  girls  when 
more  quiet  and  less  hasty  measures 
serve  for  the  present  and  for  the 
future  as  well. 

"The  race  is  not  lo  the  swift,  nor  tlie  Itaitle 
to  the  strong." 

The  (jerman  Pfisterer  has  marked 
off  the  mental  life  of  children  as 
wisely,  perhaps,  as  the  case  permits, 
making  of  it  four  periods.  The  first 
is  infancy,  to  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  in   which    the    bodily    life    and 
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sense  are  predominant,  and  instinct 
serves  for  will.  Next  comes  the  age 
of  childhood,  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  year.  Here  springs  up  self- 
consciousness  in  the  germ,  though 
the  outer  world  is  still  engrossing. 
Curiosity  appears  and  grows.  Mem- 
ory and  imagination  are  active ;  in- 
deed, activity  is  abundant  under  the 
form  of  play.  Respect  for  authority 
shows  itself  and  by  slow  degrees  rises 
to  a  willing  submission  to  simple 
moral  rules.  Feeling  is  less  violent, 
and  is  becoming  crystallized  into  per- 
manent disposition.  After  this  fol- 
lows the  period  of  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood, from  the  seventh  to  about  the 
fourteenth  year, — the  period  of  ele- 
mentary school  life.  In  this,  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  become  more 
marked.  The  intellectual  processes 
go  on  more  steadily  under  the  control 
of  a  stronger  will-power.  Hence, 
there  becomes  possible  the  more  or- 
derly constructive  activity  involved  in 
learning  and  the  systematic  formation 
of  abstract  ideas.  Self-control  now 
begins  to  assert  itself.  The  unfolding 
of  the  intellectand  the  exercise  of  the 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  inde- 
pendent judgment,  free  choice,  and 
self-reliance.  Finally  this  period  is 
characterized  by  the  up-springing  of 
new  feelings,  the  social,  intellectual 
and  cesthetic  sentiments.  The  fourth 
period,  that  of  youth,  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, shows  a  gradual  progress  of  all 
these  powers  of  intellect,  emotion  and 
volition,  intensified  and  broadened  in 
range  by  well  known  conditions  of 
physical  change,  until  there  arrives 
perfect  independence  and  self-reli- 
ance in  thought,  feeling  and  action. 
Now  it  is  in  this  latter  stage  of  de- 
velopment,— the  transition  from  child- 
hood with  its  manifold  confused  be- 
ginnings to  manhood  with  its  self- 
contained  strength  and  action, — that 
the  high  school  has  its  pupil.  He  is 
not  so  plastic  in  nature  as  once  he 


was,  nor  is  his  heart  a  white  page  with 
nothing  stamped  thereon ;  but  he  is 
capable  of  untold  advancement,  and 
is  subject  to  the  moulding  of  a  right 
hearted,  strong-willed  teacher  in  ways 
that  take  hold  on  eternal  life.  The 
interests  of  his  future  are  larger  than 
any  mere  school  necessities  can  be, 
and  should  never  in  the  teacher's 
planning  be  assigned  an  inferior  place. 
His  Algebra  and  Latin  will  fade,  and 
his  knowledge  of  history  be  trans- 
muted mto  comprehension  of  jnodern 
life,  but  the  moral  habits  and  the 
aspect  of  soul  which  he  forms  in  this 
period  will  go  far  to  determine  his 
human  destiny.  From  this  it  follows 
that  a  high  school  teacher  ought  to 
regard  the  discipline  of  his  pupils,  not 
as  a  petty  question  of  organization, 
rules  and  punishments  alone,  but 
mainly  as  a  department  of  moral 
training.  He  will  then  discern  that  it 
cannot  rest  upon  a  basis  of  mere  em- 
piricism, or  of  imitation  of  some  hon- 
oured instructor,  and  least  of  all  on 
one's  supposed  power  to  govern.  All 
these  will  fail,  because  they  have  no 
root  in  themselves.  The  proper 
foundation  for  discipline  is  a  know- 
ledge of  the  hearts  of  children,  to- 
gether with  a  determination  to  form 
within  them  habits  of  thinking,  feeling 
and  willing,  that  shall  result  in  good 
dispositions  and  good  characters.  Our 
word  govern,  with  its  impHcation  of 
the  Latin  giibernare,  brings  before  us 
the  picture  of  the  master  of  a  vessel, 
sitting,  tiller  in  hand,  guiding  his  craft 
over  the  sea.  He  must  have  intelli- 
gence enough  to  know  whither  he 
would  steer ;  he  must  decide  that  the 
vessel  shall  proceed  thither ;  and  he 
must  have  at  his  command  the  power 
of  wind  or  oar  or  steam  to  carry  out 
his  choice.  So  in  the  government  of 
a  school  the  teacher  must  combine  in 
symmetrical  proportions  intelligence, 
will  and  power.  As  seen  by  the  in- 
telligence of  one  who  accepts  my  pre- 
vious statements,  the  aim  of  discipline 
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in  the  high  school  is  to  induce  in  the 
pupils  such  dispositions  that  they  can 
be  reUed  on  in  school  and  out  of 
school,  and  after  they  leave  school, 
to  decide  wisely  and  act  rightly.  It 
remains  for  the  teacher  definitely  to 


apprehend  the  steps  by  which  this  ele- 
vated plane  of  living  can  be  reached. 
Exhaustive  treatment  of  the  matter  is 
out  of  place  in  this  paper,  but  a  few 
plain  details  ought  to  be  given. 
(  To  be  continued . ) 


WOMEN'S   EDUCATION.* 


BY  THE  HEADMASTER  OF  CLIFTON  COLLEGE. 


IS  it  necessary  to  say  anything  to 
you  about  the  value  of  education  ? 
I  think  it  is ;  because  so  many  of  the 
processes  of  education  seem  at  the 
time  to  be  drudgery,  that  any  glimpses 
and  reminders  of  the  noble  results 
attained  by  all  this  drudgery  are  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging.  The  reason 
why  it  is  worth  your  while  to  get  the 
best  possible  education  you  can,  to 
continue  it  as  long  as  you  can,  to 
make  the  very  most  of  it  by  using  all 
your  intelligence  and  industry  and 
vivacity,  and  by  resolving  to  enjoy 
every  detail  of  it,  and  indeed  of  all 
your  school  life,  is  that  it  will  make 
you — you  yourself- — so  much  more  of 
a  person.  More — as  being  more 
pleasant  to  others,  more  useful  to 
others,  in  an  ever-widening  sphere  of 
influence,  but  also  more  as  attaining 
a  higher  development  of  your  own 
nature. 

Let  us  look  at  two  or  three  ways  in 
which,  as  you  may  easily  see,  educa- 
tion helps  to  do  some  of  these  things. 
Education  increases  your  interest  in 
everything ;  in  art,  in  history,  in  poli- 
tics, in  literature,  in  novels,  in  scenery, 
in  character,  in  travel,  in  your  relation 
to  friends,  to  servants,  to  everybody. 
And  it  is  interest  in  these  things  that  is 
the  never-failing  charm  in  a  compan- 
ion. Who  could  bear  to  live  with  a  thor- 
oughly uneducated  woman  ? — a  coun- 


*  An  Address  given  to  the  mistresses  and  «irls 
of  the  High  School,  Clifton,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
distribution  of  certificates. 


try  milk-maid,  for  instance,  or  an  un- 
educated milliner's  girl.  She  would 
bore  one  to  death  in  a  week.  Now, 
just  so  far  as  girls  of  your  class  ap 
proach  to  the  type  of  the  milk-maid 
or  the  milliner,  so  far  they  are  sure  to 
be  eventually  mere  gossips  and  bores 
to  friends,  family,  and  acquaintance, 
in  spite  of  amiabilities  of  all  sorts. 
Many-sided  and  evergrowing  inter- 
ests, a  life  and  aims  capable  of  ex- 
pansion— the  fruits  of  a  trained  and 
active  mind — are  the  durable  charms 
and  wholesome  influences  in  all  so- 
ciety. These  are  among  the  results 
of  a  really  liberal  education.  Educa- 
tion does  something  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  mere  ignorance.  Of  all 
sorts  of  massive,  impenetrable  ob- 
stacles, the  most  hopeless  and  immov- 
able is  the  prejudice  of  a  thoroughly 
ignorant  and  narrow-minded  woman 
of  a  certain  social  position.  It  forms 
solid  wall  which  bars  all  progress. 
Argument,  authority,  proof,  experi- 
ence avail  nought.  And  remember, 
that  the  prejudices  of  ignorance  are 
responsible  for  far  more  evils  in  this 
world  than  ill-nature  or  even  vice. 
Ill-nature  and  vice  are  not  very  com- 
mon, at  any  rate  in  the  rank  of  ladies  ; 
they  are  discountenanced  by  society  ; 
but  the  prejudices  of  ignorance— I 
am  sure  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  the 
truth — these  are  not  rare. 

Think,  moreover,  for  a  moment 
how  much  the  cultivated  intelligence 
of  a  few  does  to  render  the  society  in 
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which  we  move  more  enjoyable  :  how 
it  converts  "  the  random  and  officious 
sociabiUties  of  society  "  into  a  quick- 
ening and  enjoyable  intercourse  and 
stimulus ;  everybody  can  recall  in- 
stances of  such  a  happy  result  of  edu- 
cation. This  can  only  be  done  by  edu- 
cated women.  How  much  more  might 
be  done  if  there  were  more  of  them  ! 
And  think,  too,  how  enormously  a 
great  increase  of  trained  intelligence 
in  our  own  class  would  increase 
the  power  of  dealing  with  great  social 
questions.  All  sorts  of  work  is  brought 
to  a  standstill  for  want  of  trained  in- 
telligence. It  is  not  good-will,  it  is 
not  enthusiasm,  it  is  not  money  that 
is  wanted  for  all  sorts  of  work ;  it  is 
good  sense,  trained  intelligence,  culti- 
vated minds.  Some  rather  difficult 
piece  of  work  has  to  be  done ;  and 
one  runs  over  in  one's  mind  who 
could  be  found  to  do  it.  One  after 
another  is  given  up.  One  lacks  the 
ability — another  the  steadiness — an 
other  the  training — another  the  mind 
awakened  to  see  the  need  ;  and  so  the 
work  is  not  done.  The  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few. 
A  really  liberal  education,  and  the 
influence  at  school  of  cultivated  and 
vigorous  minds,  is  the  cure  for  this. 

Again,  you  will  do  little  good  in  the 
world  unless  you  have  wide  and  strong 
sympathies  :  wide,  so  as  to  embrace 
many  different  types  of  character ; 
strong,  so  as  to  outlast  minor  rebuffs 
and  failures.  Now,  understanding  is 
the  first  step  to  sympathy,  and  there- 
fore education  widens  and  strengthens 
our  sympathies  ;  it  delivers  us  from 
ignorant  prepossessions,  and  in  this 
way  alone  it  doubles  our  powers,  and 
fits  us  for  far  greater  varieties  of  life, 
and  for  the  unknown  demands  that 
the  f  iture  may  make  upon  us. 

I  spoke  of  the  narrowness  and  im- 
movability of  ignorance.  There  is 
another  narrowness  which  is  not  due 
to  ignorance  so  much  as  to  persistent 
exclusiveness  in   the  range  of  ideas 


admitted.  Fight  against  this  with  all 
your  might.  The  tendency  of  all  un- 
educated people  is  to  view  each  thing 
as  it  is  by  itself,  each  part  without 
reference  to  the  whole ;  and  then  in- 
creased knowledge  of  that  part  does 
little  more  than  intensify  the  narrow- 
ness. Education — liberal  education 
— and  the  association  with  many  and 
active  types  of  mind,  among  people 
of  your  own  age,  as  well  as  your 
t-achers,  is  the  only  cure  for  this. 
Try  to  understand  oiher  people's 
point  of  view.  Don't  think  that  you 
and  a  select  few  have  a  monopoly 
of  all  truth  and  wisdom.  "  It  takes 
all  sorts  to  make  a  world,"  and  you 
must  understand  "  all  sorts "  if  you 
would  understand  the  world  and  help 
it. 

You  are  living  in  a  great  age  when 
changes  of  many  kinds  are  in  progress 
in  our  political  and  social  and  religious 
ideas.  There  never  was  a  greater 
need  of  trained  intelligence,  clear 
heads,  and  earnest  hearts.  And  the 
part  that  women  play  is  not  a  sub- 
ordinate one.  They  act  directly,  and 
still  more  indirectly.  The  best  men 
that  have  ever  lived  have  traced  their 
high  ideals  to  the  influence  of  noble 
women  as  mothers  or  sisters  or  wives. 
No  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  serious 
work  of  the  world,  in  the  effort  to 
purify  public  opinion  and  direct  it 
aright,  but  is  helped  or  hindered  by 
the  women  of  his  household.  Few 
men  can  stand  the  depressing  and 
degrading  influence  of  the  uninter- 
ested and  placid  amiability  of  women 
incapable  of  the  true  public  spirit,  in- 
capable of  a  generous  or  noble  aim — 
whose  whole  sphere  of  ideas  is  petty 
and  personal.  It  is  not  only  that 
such  women  do  nothing  themselves, 
they  slowly  asphyxiate  their  friends, 
their  brothers,  or  their  husbands. 
These  are  the  unawakened  women  ; 
and  education  may  deliver  you  from 
this  dreadful  fate,  which  is  commoner 
than  vou  think. 


Women's  Education. 
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In  no  respect  is  the  influence  of 
women  more  important  than  in  reli- 
gion. Much  might  be  said  of  the 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  reli- 
gious progress  by  the  crude  and  dog- 
matic prepossessions  of  ignorant  wo- 
men, who  will  rush  in  with  confident 
assertion  where  angels  might  fear  to 
tread  ;  but  this  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  for  such  remarks.  It 
as  enough  to  remind  you  that  in  no 
part  of  your  life  do  you  more  need 
the  width  and  modesty  and  courage 
•of  thought,  and  the  delicacy  of  in- 
sight given  by  culture,  than  when  you 
are  facing  the  grave  religious  ques- 
tions of  the  da}',  either  for  yourself  or 
others. 

But  let  me  turn  to  a  somewhat  less 
serious  subject.  We  earnestly  desire 
that  women  should  be  highly  edu- 
•cated.  And  yet  is  there  not  a  type 
•of  educated  woman  which  we  do  not 
wholly  admire  }  I  am  not  going  to 
caricature  a  bluestocking,  but  to  point 
out  one  or  two  real  dangers.  Educa- 
tion is  good  ;  but  perfect  sanity  is 
better  still.  Sanity  is  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  all  women's  excellencies. 
We  forgive  eccentricity  and  oneside- 
edness — the  want  of  perfect  sanity — 
in  men,  and  especially  men  of  genius  ; 
and  we  rather  reluctantly  forgive  it  in 
•women  of  genius;  but  in  ordinary 
folk,  no.  Ttiese  are  the  strong-minded 
women — ordinary  folk,  who  make  a 
vigorous  protest  against  one  or  two 
•of  the  minor  mistakes  of  society,  in- 
stead of  lifting  the  whole.  I  should 
•call  these  women  of  imperfect  sanity. 
It  is  a  small  matter  that  you  should 
protest  against  some  small  maladjust- 
ment or  folly  ;  but  it  is  a  great  matter 
that  you  should  be  perfectly  sane  and 
well-balanced.  Now  education  helps 
•sanity.  It  shows  the  proportion  of 
things.  An  American  essayist  bids 
(US  "  keep  our  eyes  on  the  fixed  stars." 
Education  helps  us  to  do  this.  It 
helps  us  to  live  the  life  we  have  to 
lead  on  a  higher  mental  and  spiritual 
Sevel — it  glorifies  the  actual. 


And  now,  seeing  these  things  are 
so,  what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of 
educated  girls  and  women  toward 
pleasures,  the  usual  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety ?  Certainly  not  the  cynical  one 
— "  Life  would  be  tolerable  if  it  were 
not  for  its  pleasures."  Pleasures  do 
make  up,  and  ought  to  make  up,  a 
considerable  portion  of  life.  Now  I 
have  no  time  for  any  essay  on  plea- 
sures. I  will  only  offer  two  remarks. 
One  is  that  the  pleasure  open  to  all 
cultivated  women,  even  in  the  plea- 
sures that  please  them  least,  is  the 
pleasure  of  giving  pleasure.  Go  to 
give  pleasure,  not  to  get  it,  and  that 
converts  anything  into  a  pleasure. 
The  other  remark  is.  Pitch  your  or- 
dinary level  of  life  on  so  quiet  a  note 
that  simple  things  shall  not  fail  to 
please.  If  home,  and  children,  and 
games,  and  the  daily  routine  of  life — 
if  the  sight  of  October  woods  and  the 
Severn  sea,  and  of  human  happy  faces 
fail  to  please,  then  either  in  fact  or  in 
imagination  you  are  drugging  yourself 
with  some  strong  drink  of  excitement, 
and  spoiling  the  natural  healthy  appe- 
tite for  simple  pleasures.  This  is  one 
of  the  dangers  of  educated  women ; 
but  it  is  their  danger  because  they 
are  imperfectly  educated — educated 
on  one  side,  that  of  books,  and  not 
on  the  other  and  greater  of  wide  hu- 
man sympathies.  Society  seems  to 
burden  and  narrow  and  dull  the  un- 
educated woman,  but  it  also  hardens 
and  dulls  a  certain  sort  of  educated 
woman  too,  one  who  refuses  her  sym- 
pathies to  the  pleasures  of  life.  But 
to  the  fuller  nature  society  brings 
width  and  fresh  clearness.  It  gives  the 
larger  heart  and  the  readier  sympathy, 
and  the  wider  the  sphere  the  more 
does  such  a  nature  expand  to  fill  it. 

What  I  am  now  saying  amounts  to 
this,  that  an  educated  intelligence  is 
good,  but  an  educated  sympathy  is 
better.  I  recall  certain  lines  written 
by  the  late  Lord  Carlisle  on  being 
told  that  a  lady  was  plain  and  com- 
monplace : — 
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You  say  that  my  love  is  plain, 
But  that  I  can  never  allow, 

When  I  look  at  the  thought  for  others 
That  is  written  on  her  brow. 

The  eyes  are  not  fine,  I  own. 
She  has  not  a  well-cut  nose, 

But  a  smile  for  others'  pleasure 
And  a  sigh  for  others'  woes. 

Quick  to  perceive  a  want. 

Quicker  to  set  it  right. 
Quickest  in  overlooking 

Injury,  wrong,  or  slight. 

Hark  to  her  words  to  the  sick, 
Look  at  her  patient  ways  ; 

Every  word  she  utters 

Speaks  to  the  speaker's  praise. 


Purity,  truth,  and  love. 

Are  they  such  common  thing-;  ? 

If  hers  were  a  common  nature 
Women  would  all  have  wing> 

Talent  she  may  not  have. 
Beauty,  nor  wit,  nor  grace, 

But  until  she's  among  the  angels 
She  cannot  be  commonplace. 

There  is  something  to  remember  :: 
cultivate  sympathy,  gentleness,  for- 
giveness, purity,  truth,  love ;  and 
then,  though  you  may  have  no  other 
gifts,  "until  you're  among  the  angels 
you  cannot  be  commonplace." 

— Journal  of  Education  (London).. 


GROWTH  OF  TIMBER  TREES. 


BY    CASPER    HILLER, 


IT  has  been  a  great  mistake  that  so 
many  of  our  steep  hillsides  have 
been  cleared  of  wood  and  made  into 
farm  lands.  These  steep  fields,  so 
subject  to  wash,  are  becoming  more 
unproductive  and  unprofitable  every 
year,  so  that  not  many  years  hence 
they  will  be  abandoned  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  then  they  will  be 
an  eyesore  and  a  detriment  to  the 
farm.  In  fact  many  of  our  creek  hills 
are  already  in  that  condition.  Where 
formerly  giant  trees  grew,  there  is  in 
many  places  barely  soil  enough  left 
to  grow  shrubbery.  After  cutting  out 
the  ripe  wood,  had  the  young  trees 
and  the  sprouts  been  taken  care  of, 
and  where  necessary  the  vacant  places 
filled  out  by  judicious  planting,  these 
hillsides  would  to-day  be  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  farm.  After  all 
the  valuable  articles  that  are  yearly 
given  to  the  public  on  the  uses  of 
trees  as  shelter,  influence  on  climate, 
rainfall,  etc.,  there  is  very  little  pro- 
gress made  in  forest  planting.  The 
reason  of  this  can  perhaps  best  be  at- 


tributed—  ist.  To  the  idea  that  most 
persons  have,  that  it  takes  one  hun- 
dred or  more  years  to  grow  a  forest 
tree  to  profit.  2nd.  People  have  sa 
little  idea  of  what  varieties  should  be 
planted  to  attain  success.  3rd.  Toa 
little  knowledge  of  how  to  plant  and. 
care  for  trees.  I  here  give  the  growth. 
of  trees  of  my  own  planting — it  may 
help  to  dispel  the  idea  that  it  takes 
100  years  to  grow  trees  before  they 
become  profitable : 


White  pine, 

40 

years 

old, 

72  ins.  circum 

Hemlock, 

48     "         " 

Locust, 

" 

50     " 

Larch, 

'♦ 

54     " 

Walnut, 

35 

54    " 

Sugar  maple. 

42     " 

Silver  maple. 

30 

68     " 

Tulip  poplar. 

X 

50     " 

Paulonia, 

25 

72     " 

Catalpa, 

45     " 

This  would  show  that  an  acre  of 
such  hillside  land  as  I  have  described, 
planted  thirty-five  years  ago  to  any 
of  the  varieties  named,  would  to-day^ 
instead  of  being  an  ejesore,  be  worth 
more  than  any  other  acre  of  the  farm- 


Scripture  Lessons  fot  School  and  Home. 
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From  two  dollars'  to  four  dollars' 
worth  of  posts  have  been  made  from 
a  locust  tree  thirty  years  old.  One 
hundred  or  more  such  trees  should 
be  grown  on  an  acre.  What  varieties 
to  plant  ?  Those  varieties  that  are 
most  useful  on  the  farm,  and  of 
these,  fencing  materials  are  of  the 
most  importance. 

For  this  purpose  the  locust,  chest- 
nut, and  paulonia  are  the  most  desir- 
able. The  locust  in  some  sections  is 
attacked  by  borers  which  destroy  its 
value,  but  the  paulonia  can  safely  be 
substituted  in  its  place.  It  will  grow 
three  posts  where  the  locust  will  make 
one,  and  in  lasting  quality  it  is  superior 
to  chestnut,  equal  to  catalpa,  out- 
growing the  latter  nearly  two  to  one. 

There  is  no  tree  that  will  be  so 
soon  missed  as  the  hickory.  It  is 
not  a  slow  grower — ^could  be  planted 
thickly,  and  the  thinning  would  be, 
in  the  way  of  hoop  poles,  very  pro- 
fitable. The  osage  orange  should 
however  be  planted  in  preference  to 
the  hickory.  The  wood  possesses 
same  qualities  as  the  hickory.  Per- 
sons who  never  saw  it  growing  but  as 


a  hedge  plant  may  be  surprised  to 
be  told  that  if  planted  and  cared  tor 
as  a  tree,  it  can  be  grown  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years  to  a  tree  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
clean  stem  fifteen  or  more  feet  high. 
I  have  no  experience  in  planting  and 
growing  trees  as  forests,  but  experi- 
enced planters  in  the  western  States 
say  that  a  good  way  is  to  plant  trees 
from  four  to  six  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  care  for  them  as  for  a  crop  of 
corn  until  the  trees  are  established. 

The  object  of  planting  thickly  is  ta 
produce  upright  growth,  instead  of 
spreading  into  extended  side  branches 
which  are  of  little  value. 

The  process  of  thinning  should 
commence  in  a  few  years,  and  during 
the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  greatet 
part  should  be  removed.  To  wliat 
extent  the  thinning  should  be  carried 
must  be  judged  by  the  thrift  of  the 
trees.  The  probabilities  however  are 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  one  hun- 
dred trees  during  the  second  twenty 
I  years  would  produce  belter  results 
than  would  a  greater  number. — Lan- 
caster Inquirer. 
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No.     12.       The    Sermon    on    the 
Mount  (V.). 

The  Christian's   Daily  Life. 

To  read — St.  Matthetii  vL  ig-34- 

EAVENLY   TREASURES. 
(19 — 21.)     Not  to  accumu- 
late worldly  things — caution  against: — 

I.  Lust  of  gain,  as  Gehazi.  (2 
Kings  V.  20.)  2.  Lust  of  spiritual 
power,  as  Korah.  (Num.  xvi,  3.) 
3.  Lust  of  temporal  power,  as  Absa- 
lom.    (2  Sam.  XV.  4.) 

Why  this  caution?  Because  earthly 
things  may  : — 


I.  Be  destroyed  by  rust  or  thieves, 
2.  Put  to  an  end — as  Absalom's  re- 
bellion. 3.  Give  no  real  happiness. 
Gehazi  and  leprosy.  (2  Kings  v.  27.) 
4.  Turn  soul  away  from  God.  (i 
Kings  xi.  4.) 

Contrast  with  heavenly  treasures, 
i.e.  knowledge  and  love  of  God. 
Never  lost,  never  fades,  gives  peace 
now  and  hereafter. 

II.  SiNdLE  Service.  (22—24.) 
Eye  is  lamp  of  body,  i.e.  gives  light  to 
it.  If  eye  is  single,  i.t.  free  from 
specks,  gives  pure  light,  but  it  eye 
diseased,  body  receives  no  light.  Sa 
must  have  pure  i)ercei)tion  of  God's 
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truth — then  will  give  Him  single  ser- 
vice. 

Example :— A  man  cannot  be  slave 
■of  two  masters.  May  try  to,  but  one 
will  be  supreme.  Cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon  (wealth)  at  same  time. 
Some  have  tried  but  failed.  Exam- 
ples : — 

Israelites  to  serve  God  and  Baal. 
{i  Kings  xviii.  21.) 

Judas — Christ's  disciple  and  greedy 
of  gain. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira.  (Acts  v.  3,4.) 

But  as  God's  servant  need  not  be 
anxious.     Why?     Because: — 

I.  He  is  Master — bound  to  provide. 
(25.)  2.  He  cares  for  lower  animals. 
(26.)  3.  He  cares  for  flowers  and 
grass.  (28.)  4.  We  can  do  nothing 
without  Him.  (27.)  5.  He  is  our 
Father  and  loves  us. 

Instances  of  God's  care  : — 

I.  Lower  animals  spared.  (Ex.  ix. 
2c.)  2.  Grass  and  flowers  blessed. 
<(Deut.  xxviii.  11.)  3.  Righteous 
Noah  saved.  (Gen.  vi.  18.)  4  Eli- 
sha's  life  preserved.  (2  Kings  vi.  16.) 
5.  Hezekiah  restored  to  health.  (2 
Kings  XX.  5.) 

Therefore  all  must  seek  first  God's 
Kingdom,  and  then  may  trust  and  not 
be  afraid.  Leave  to-morrow's  cares 
to  to-morrow. 

Notes.  21.  Rust,  because  money 
■often  buried  in  earth  in  eastern  coun- 
tries. 

25.  Take  710  thought^  i.e.  be  not 
-over-anxious. 

26.  Fowls.     Old  English  for  birds. 
28.  Lilies.     Probably  anemones. 
30.   Oven.     Made    of    clay,    often 

Jieated  with  grass. 

JNo.     13.       The    Sermon    on    the 

Mount  (VI.). 

To  read — St.  Matthew  vii.  1-14. 

I.  Charity  in  Judging,  (i — 5.) 
Not  to  Judge,  i.e.,  hastily,  unkindly. 
Sometimes  must  judge  others,  as  in  a 


school,  court  of  justice,  etc.  But 
must  always  be  most  careful  in  judg- 
ing. Why?  Because  liable  to  make 
mistakes — only  see  part — cannot  tell 
motives.  God  is  perfect  Judge  be- 
cause knows  all — never  makes  mis- 
takes. 

Harsh  judgment  recoils  on  ourselves 
— must  do  to  others  as  would  they 
should  do  to  us — not  look  out  for 
motes  or  specks,  i.e.,  little  sins  in 
others,  but  watch  to  pull  out  beams, 
i.e.,  great  sins,  in  ourselves.  Exatnple. 
David's  brother  Eliab  quick  to  re- 
prove him  (i  Sam.  xvii.  28),  St.  James 
and  St.  John  to  rebuke  man  who  did 
not  follow  them. 

II.  Various  Charges,  (i)  ffoli- 
7iess  (verse  6).  St.  Paul  bids  "  beware 
of  dogs,  evilvvorkers."  (Philip,  iii.  2.) 
God's  truth  like  pearls  of  great  price 
(St.  Matt.  xiii.  45),  because  pure, 
precious,  lasting — must  be  guarded 
carefully.  Verse  is  example  of  a  He- 
brew stanza  of  four  lines — first  and 
last  go  together — second  and  third — 
"  they  turn  "  is  the  dogs.  (2)  Prayer 
(7 — 12).  Three  degrees — daily  ask- 
ing with  lip:  in  public  or  private  prayer 
— always  seeking  with  whole  heart — 
special  knocking  at  special  times. 
Prayer  always  heard  if  done  in  right 
way.  Must  have  (a)  humble  spirit, 
like  woman  of  Cana  (ch.  xv.  27);  (b) 
sense  of  7ieed,  like  father  of  lunatic  boy 
(St.  Luke  ix.  38);  (c)  subjection  to 
God's  will,  like  Christ  at  Gethsemane ; 
(d)  faith  in  God  to  hear  and  answer 
(St.  Matt.  xvii.  21).  Examples  of 
prayer  heard — 

Hannah  praying  for  a  son. 

Elisha  that  his  servant's  eyes  might 
be  opened.     (2  Kings  vi.  17.) 

The  Church  for  St.  Peter's  deliver- 
ance.    (Acts  xii.  5.) 

Why  does  God  answer?  Picture 
of  family  meal — father  at  head  of  (able 
— children  around — they  ask  for  food 
— does  he  refuse  them— give  them 
stones?     Greatest  pleasure  to  supply 
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want.  Therefore  learn  to  think  of 
Heavenly  Father  with  confidence. 

(3)  Diligence  (13,  14).  Enter  in  at 
strait^  i.e.^  narrow  gate.  Two  roads 
leading  to  eternity  :  narrow  gate  and 
road  lead  to  life — sought  by  few, 
•entered  by  few ;  broad  gate  and  road 
lead  to  death — many  enter.  What  is 
the  gate  of  life?  Christ  says  He  is 
the  door  iy^\..  John  x.  7),  the  way  (St. 
John  xiv.  6). 

Examples  of  seeking  and  finding — 
The  man  born  blind  (St.  John  ix.  36, 
37);  Nicodemus  (St.  John  iii.  2). 

This  gate  always  open  ;  will  admit 
sinner,  but  not  his  sin. 


No. 


14. 


The    Sermon    on    the 
Mount  (VH.). 
To  read — St.  Matthew  vii.  i5-2g. 

I.  False  Prophets.  (15 — 29.) 
What  were  the  duties  of  prophets  ? 

To  teach  God's  Word,  as  Isaiah. 
{Isa.  i.  I.) 

To  foretell  the  future,  as  Jonah. 
(Jonah  i.  2.) 

To  denounce  sin,  as  Elijah,  (i 
Kings  xviii.  21.) 

To  offer  sacrifices,  as  Samuel,  (i 
Sam.  xvi.  2.) 

Sometimes  lying  prophets.  Signs 
given  for  testing  such.  (Deut.  xiii.  i.) 
How  do  they  come?  With  smooth 
words  as  did  to  Ahab.  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  5,  21.)  Do  it  for  their  own 
ends,  to  gain  favour  or  to  lead  astray. 
Must  be  judged  by  their  fruits.  Good 
tree,  i.e.,  heart,  produces  good  fruit, 
i.e.,  life.  Evil  heart  produces  evil  life. 
Examples  of  good  heart — David  ap- 
pointed to  be  king  (i  Sam.  xvi.  7), 
produced  fruit  of  love  to  Jonathan, 
forgiveness  of  Saul,  gentleness  to  his 
erring  son  Absalom. 

n.  False  Professors.  (21 — 23.) 
Deeds,  not  words,  will  be  accepted  by 


God.  Judas  said,  "  Hail,  Master," 
while  betraying  Christ.  Saul  said, 
"What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  V 
(Acts  ix.  6),  and  spent  whole  life  in 
Christ's  service. 

In  that  day,  i.e.,  great  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, fruit,  lives,  hearts,  all  will  be 
tested.  Faith  without  works,  pro- 
fession without  practice,  dead.  (St. 
James  ii.  26.) 

HI.  Solemn  Warning.  (24 — 29.) 
(i)  House  on  rock.  Who  built  it? 
A  wise  man,  full  of  fear  of  God  (Prov. 
i.  7),  full  of  wisdom  from  above  (St. 
James  iii.  17),  does  good  works  for 
God's  glory,  such  as  almsgiving,  etc., 
described  in  St.  Matt.  xxv.  35.  What 
does  he  build?  A  house,  z>.,  a  life. 
Not  only  talks  but  does.  Not  only 
professes  but  practises.  What  is  the 
foundation?  Christ  the  never-chang- 
ing Rock,  (i  Cor.  X.  4.)  What  is 
the  result?  The  house  lasts.  Its 
stability  tried  by — 

Rain  of  adversity,  like  Job. 

Wind  of  trial,  like  Abraham. 

Flood  of  temptation,  like  Joseph. 

Founded  on  God  the  life  resists, 
remains  steadfast. 

(2)  House  on  satid.  Builders,  mere 
professors  as  in  previous  verses.  The 
house  a  life  spent  for  themselves.  No 
looking  to  God,  no  prayer.  Same 
trials  come  as  to  others — no  strength 
to  meet  them — therefore  cast  away. 
Thus  Gehazi,  prophet's  servant,  fell 
by  covetousness — Absalom  by  ambi- 
tion, etc. 

So  Christ's  first  Sermon  ended. 
Sample  of  all  His  teaching  Taught 
as  one  sent  from  God— sjieaking 
words  of  life.  Taught  as  witli  real 
authority  —  hence  gained  credence. 
Taught  with  effect— people  believed. 

We  have  heard,  been  taught.  Do 
we  believe  ?  do  we  practise  ? 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


There  is  no  cant  (says  the  New 
York  School  yournal)  more  hypocriti- 
cal than  that  of  the  oratorical  stock- 
jobber who  exalts  our  public  system 
of  education,  and  then  turns  around 
and  enslaves  the  teachers  who  have 
made  it  what  it  is.  "  A  magnificent 
system  !  "  they  say,  but  the  teacher  is 
at  once  treated  as  a  hireling  who 
hasn't  sense  enough  to  select  his  own 
text-books,  or  arrange  his  own  course 
of  study.  If  our  school  system  is 
grand,  and  the  artist  is  greater  than 
his  work,  then  the  teacher  must  be 
grander.  Let  us  stop  prating  about 
the  excellence  of  our  school  system, 
or  else  treat  the  teacher  as  one  who 
is  able  to  direct  his  own  affairs. — Ex. 


The  efficiency  of  oil,  when  dropped 
on  the  water,  to  calm  boisterous  waves 
may  now  be  regarded  as  established. 
It  is  astonishing  how  small  a  quantity 
of  oil  will  answer  the  purpose.  Ad- 
miral Clone  gives  the  amount  as  from 
two  to  three  quarts  an  hour  dropped 
from  perforated  bags  hanging  over 
the  sides  of  the  ship  in  positions  vary- 
ing with  the  wind.  The  oil,  then,  by 
its  own  outspreading,  extending  over 
the  waves,  forms  a  film  of  less  than  a 
two  and  a  half  millionth  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  ;  and  this  is  enough 
to  reduce  breaking  waves  and  dan- 
gerous "  rollers  "  to  unbroken  undula- 
tions that  are  perfectly  harmless. 
The  oils  that  have  been  found  most 
effective  are  seal,  porpoise,  and  fish 
oils.  Mineral  oils,  such  as  are  used 
for  illumination,  are  too  light ;  but 
the  lubricating  oils  are  denser,  and 
may  be  found  sufficient. 


An  Ideal  Educational  System. 

1.  Ample  provision  for  teaching  all 
children  of  school  age. 

2.  A  body  of  teachers,   who   have 


consecrated  themselves  to  teaching  as 
a  life-work,  as  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
ministers  have  consecrated  themselves 
to  their  life-work. 

3.  A  school  system,  administered  by 
teachers,  as  far  as  the  details  of  school 
work  are  concerned,  in  which  there  is 
the  minimum  of  the  machine  and  the 
maximum  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Examinations  conducted  by  the 
teachers  themselves,  with  supervisors 
who  shall  be  as  little  anxious  as  pos- 
sible to  find  out  how  much  pupils 
have  learned  from  their  books,  and 
how  much  they  have  acquired  of 
mental,  ethical,  and  bodily  power. 

5.  Only  competent  teachers  em- 
ployed and  these  guaranteed  fair 
salaries  regularly  paid,  permanency 
and  a  pension  when  past  the  teaching 
age. — Ex. 


Centralization  in  School  Life, 
— James  P.  Applegate,  editor  of  the 
New  Albany,  Indiana,  Ledger,  in  an 
address  before  an  Editorial  Associa- 
tion, considering  the  evils  of  the  cen- 
tralizing tendencies  of  the  times,  traced 
their  origin  to  the  Public  Schools, 
when  he  said  : — "Teaching  and  learn- 
ing have  been  reduced  to  a  mathe- 
matical system  and  work  with  the 
regularity  of  machinery.  Given  so 
much  room,  so  many  pupils,  so  many 
hours,  so  many  studies,  so  many  pages 
of  each,  so  many  months  in  one  de- 
partment, so  many  in  another ;  one 
class  goes  into  the  hopper  at  one  end 
and  goes  out  at  the  other.  No  matter 
if  one  head  is  larger  or  smaller  than 
another,  the  brain  brighter  or  duller, 
the  body  stronger  or  weaker,  all  is 
grist  that  goes  to  that  mill  and  it  is  all 
ground  with  the  same  burrs.  This  sys- 
tem produces  a  certain  order  of  general 
average  intelligence,  higher,  perhaps, 
than  existed  in  the  days  when  boys 
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and  girls,  not  classes,  were  taught,  but 
where  are  the  individual  scholars  ? 
Passing  through  the  Public  Schools 
the  student,  if  further  pursuing  his 
studies,  goes  to  college,  and  there  the 
routine,  while  of  a  higher  order,  is 
the  same  in  principle,  all  class  and 
grade  individuality  is  lost.  Do  the 
graduates  of  our  colleges  go  out  as 
well  educated  as  their  forefathers? 
The  average  is  higher,  no  doubt,  but 
are  they  individually  as  well  equipped 
for  the  battles  of  life?" 


Insist  on  Promptness. — Teach 
your  children  to  be  prompt.  Prompt- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
things  for  them  to  learn,  and  you  can 
in  no  other  way  be  as  sure  that  your 
teachings  will  be  productive  of  the 
desired  results  as  you  will  be  if  you 
yourself  set  an  example  of  promptness. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  compli- 
ments I  ever  received  was  from  one 
of  my  pupils,  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
country  school  ma'am.  "  You  may 
just  bet,"  he  said,  "that  something 
awful  has  happened,  if  teacher  isn't 
on  time." 

I  gave  my  scholars  to  understand 
that  I  considered  a  failure  to  be 
promptly  on  time  entirely  too  much 
of  a  disgrace  to  be  patiently  endured, 
and  one  that  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
Only  the  best  of  excuses  for  such 
failures  would  ever  satisfy  me,  and  I 
took  good  care  never  to  give  them  the 
slightest  opportunity  to  criticise  me 
in  that  respect.  A  child  will  learn 
more  by  example  than  by  precept, 
every  time. 

When  I  see  a  mother  who  is  fond 
of  putting  things  off  until  some  more 
convenient  time,  I  always  wonder  if 
she  is  impatient  with  her  boys  and 
girls  when  they  fail  to  do  their  tasks 
as  quickly  as  she  thinks  they  should. 
Very  likely  she  is.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  the  ones  who  are  least 
prompt  have  the  least  patience  with 
others  for  being  so. 


There  are  very  few  instances  where 
delay  makes  the  task  any  easier  to 
perform,  or  where  any  one  is  benefited 
by  waiting  for  some  mire  convenient 
time.  The  present  is  always  the  most 
convenient  time,  if  we  would  only 
teach  ourselves  to  think  so,  and  when 
we  have  learned  the  lesson,  then  we 
can  teach  it  to  our  children. 

If  they  agree  to  do  a  thing  at  a 
given  time,  teach  them  to  be  prompt 
to  a  minute,  and  nothing  less  than 
"something  awful"  can  keep  them 
doing  as  they  agreed,  and  exactly 
when  they  agreed. 

A  habit  of  promptness  will  be  of 
more  use  to  them  when  they  have 
grown  out  of  your  care,  than  a  great 
many  gold  dollars.  It  is  your  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  habit  is  theirs. — 
Selected. 


Life  Among  the  Siberian  No- 
mads.— The  Kara-Kirghese  are  essen- 
tially a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
breeders  of  cattle,  and  think  it  a 
"come-down"  in  life  when  compelled 
to  resort  to  settled  occupations.  They 
are  not  so  rich  as  their  brethren  in  the 
plains.  Very  few  own  as  mmy  as 
2,000  horses  or  3,000  sheep.  Also 
they  have  fewer  camels;  but,  on  th^^ 
other  hand,  possess  an  excellent  breed 
of  oxen  for  traversing  the  mountains. 
Their  cows  are  large,  but  do  not  yield 
much  milk.  Yaks  are  kept  by  them 
instead.  Their  cattle-breeding  claims 
far  less  labour  than  agriculture,  but  is 
exposed  to  great  risks.  For  the  sup- 
port of  a  nomad  family  for  a  year  are 
required  eleven  head  of  large  and  ten 
of  small  cattle,  and  to  provide  hay  for 
the  winter  consumption  even  of  lliis 
number  exceeds  the  working  power 
of  one  household.  I  was  much  in- 
terested to  see  some  of  tlic  Kirghese 
on  the  march.  Their  wanderings  are 
thus  conducted :  When  the  pasture 
in  a  neighborhood  is  eaten,  one  or 
two   of  the   young   men   are   sent    to 
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select  a  suitable  spot  for  another  en- 
campment, and  to  clean  out  the  wells. 
This  done,  the  women  pack  the  tents 
and  the  men  form  the  cattle  into 
droves.  The  camp  is  ready  and  starts 
before  dawn,  the  good  women  of  the 
family  riding  in  front.  I  met  one  old 
ladyin  this  honourable  position,  mount- 
ed astride  a  bullock  and  looking  any- 
thing but  graceful.  After  her  came 
the  other  women,  variously  mounted 
on  the  top  of  carpets,  tea-kettles,  tents, 
etc.,  the  whole  being  made  to  wear, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  festive  aspect. 
The  length  of  a  stage  is  from  thirteen 
to  seventeen  miles,  and  the  aul  tra- 
verses about  twenty-five  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours.  On  arriving  at 
the  place  of  encampment  it  is  the 
ofiice  of  the  wife  to  put  up  the  tent. 
1  chanced  to  see  a  woman  begin  to 
do  so,  and  would  not  stir  from  the 
spot  till  I  had  witnessed  the  whole 
operation.  The  principal  parts  of  a 
kibitka,  or  tent,  are  large  pieces  of 
felt  to  cover  a  frame  work  that  con- 
sists of  lintel  and  side  posts  for  a 
door,  and  pieces  of  trellis-work  sur- 
mounted by  poles  that  meet  in  the 
centre.  On  this  trellis  work  are  sus- 
pended arms,  clothes,  bags,  basins, 
harness,  and  cooking  utensils.  Not 
that  there  is  a  large  variety,  however, 
of  the  last,  for  most  of  the  cooking  is 
done  in  a  large  open   saucepan   that 


stands  on  a  tripod  over  a  fire  in  the 
middle  of  the  tent.  Crockery  ware 
is  not  abundant,  being  of  hazardous 
carriage,  and  metal  goods  are  not 
cheap,  so  that  leather  has  to  do  duty 
not  only  for  making  bottles  (specially 
those  for  carrying  koumiss)  but  also 
pails,  some  of  which  are  furnished 
with  a  spout.  I  met  with  no  small 
saucepans  or  tea-kettles  of  English 
shape,  their  place  being  supplied  by 
kurgans,  or  water-ewers,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  coffee-pot.  Round  the 
walls  of  the  tent  are  piled  boxes, 
saddles,  rugs,  and  bales  of  carpet, 
against  which  the  occupants  lean,  the 
head  of  the  household  sitting  opposite 
the  door,  and  in  front  of  him  the  wife 
in  attendance.  I  was  honoured  with 
an  invitation  to  dine  in  one  of  these 
tents,  the  dishes  being  put  before  us 
according  to  our  rank.  I  heard  no- 
thing of  grace  before  meat,  but  I  never 
saw  anything  to  exceed  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  dishes  were  cleared. 
Hands  were  knives  and  fingers  were 
forks,  the  meat  being  torn  from  the 
bones  as  by  the  teeth  of  hungry  dogs. 
It  is  considered  polite  for  a  Kirghese 
superior  to  take  a  handful  of  pieces 
of  meat  and  stuff  them  into  the  mouth 
of  an  inferior  guest,  an  elegancy  I  saw 
practised  on  another,  but  from  which, 
mercifully,  I  myself  was  excused. — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


Editor  (t/The  Monthly  : 


Dear  Sir, — A  great  deal  is  said 
just  now  regarding  the  supply  of 
teachers  as  being  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand. From  almost  every  part  of 
the  Province  there  comes  the  report 
that  the  profession  is  overcrowded. 
Now  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
what  is,  I  think,  worth  considering  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  viz.,  that 
while  not  half  of  those  who  write  at 
the  non-professional  examinations  are 
successful,  in  most  cases  all  who  write 


CORRESPONDEN  CE. 

,  at  the  Model  School  professional  ex- 
aminations are  allowed  to  pass.  There 
are  counties  in  which  every  candi- 
date that  writes  is  almost  sure  to  re- 
ceive a  certificate.  Is  this  to  be  taken 
as  meaning  that  the  most  important 
part  of  a  teacher's  training  is  the  non- 
professional ;  or  that  any  one  with 
sufticient  scholarship  can  by  a  term  at 
a  Model  School  be  made  "  apt  to 
teach  ?  "  It  does  look  as  if  a  little 
more  emphasis  might  be  placed  on 
the  professional  training  of  third  class 
teachers.  Yours,         J.  E. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  welcome  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Milli- 
gan  to  our  pages  as  a  contributor. 
The  Rev.  gentleman  at  one  time  was 
a  teacher  of  one  of  our  grammar 
schools,  took  pleasure  in  the  work 
while  he  was  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
much  interest  in  it  ever  since.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  well  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  on  the  school  system  of 
Ontario.  

It  is  not  often  that  we  can  have  a 
contribution  in  our  magazine  from 
the  pages  oi Punch,  but  the  one  in  this 
issue  is  so  suitable  and  opportune  to 
the  state  of  educational  affairs  in  Onta- 
rio, at  the  present  time,  that  we  must 
surmise  that  the  editor  of  the  world's 
renowned  "  comic  "  had  been  reading 
the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, at  least  that  part  of  it  for  which 
the  High  School  Inspectors  are  res- 
ponsible, dealing  with  the  state  of 
the  secondary  schools  in  Ontario  for 
last  year.  We  hope  to  have  the  usual 
notice  of  the  Minister  of  Education's 
Report  in  the  May  number. 


The  Rev.  Hiram  C.  Haydn,  D.D., 
was  installed  in  January,  1888,  as 
President  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, which  at  the  present  time  in- 
cludes Adelbert  College  and  a  medi- 
cal school.     For  some   years   young 


women  have  attended  classes  with 
the  young  men  at  the  college  :  the 
propriety  and  advisability  of  continu- 
ing this  plan  had  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  university  and  col- 
lege authorities  for  some  time  past, 
and  on  the  advent  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
to  the  Presidency  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  was  made  known,  viz.,  "that 
for  the  future  no  young  women  are  to 
be  admitted  to  the  college;  "  and  that 
the  project  of  establishing  a  separate 
college  for  women  be  undertaken  and 
prosecuted  with  all  diligence  without 
any  unnecessary  delay.  The  trus- 
tees "place  upon  record  their  sym- 
pathy with  all  efforts  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.''  We  observe 
that  a  memorial  is  being  signed  by 
prominent  men  in  New  York  with  the 
intention  of  founding  a  separate  Wo- 
man's College  in  connection  with 
Columbia  University.  The  sum  of 
$500,000  is  already  pledged  for 
founding  and  maintaining  this  insti- 
tution, and  the  promoters  have  na 
doubt  but  that  their  request  will  be 
granted.  Is  this  the  way  that 
higher  education,  especially  that  for 
women,  is  to  be  carried  on,  viz.,  by 
private  individuals,  without  any  aid 
from  the  State  ?  It  seems  so  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  better  way  for  many 
reasons. 


Woman  in  Harvard.  —  Contrary  to 
promise  a  new  ollege  for  women  has  been 
created  in  connection  with  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. The  Annex  has  numbered  more  and 
more  pupils  each  year.  Last  year  the  Sep- 
tember classes  opened  with  seventy-three 
Jtudents;  the  numbei  rose  durintj  the  year  to 
ninety;  this  year  there  are  100  women  study- 
ing  in   the   Annex.     A   building   on  newly 


accjuired  estate  has  been  transformed  into  a 
laboratory  of  chemistry,  the  working  space 
of  the  physical  laboratory  has  been  enlarged, 
and  a  number  of  books  have  been  added  1 1  the 
library.  The  endowment  fund  of  the  society 
amounts  at  present  to  but  little  over  $100,000. 
An  invested  fund  of  $500,000  will  be  needed 
before  the  college  can  take  the  relative  rank 
which  its  grade  of  instruction  requires. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  INI.A.,  Toronto. 
Editor. 


SELECTED  PROBLEMS. 

By  J.   L.  Cox,  Esq.,   B.A.,  Math.   Master, 
Coll.   Inst.,  Collingwood. 

1.  A  workman  is  told  to  make  a  triangular 
enclosure  of  sides  50  41,  21  yards  r^^spec- 
tively  ;  but  having  made  the  tirst  side  one 
yard  too  long,  what  length'  must  he  mike 
the  other  two  sides  in  order  that  they  mny 
enclose  the  prescribed  area  with  the  pre- 
scribed length  of  fencing  ? 

_i 

2.  In  the  expansion  of  (l  -x)  prove  that 
the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  first  r  terms 
bears  to  the  coefficient  of  the  rth  term  the 
ratio  of  I  +  n{r -  i)  to  i. 

3.  Su.T.  the  following  series,  each  to  n 
terms : 

(i)  3+12  +  33  +  72+135  +  ,  etc. 

(2)  3+14  +  39  +  84+15S  +  258+,  etc. 

SOLUTIONS. 
I.  Semiperimeter  =  56, 


.•.  area=>/56  X  6  X  15  X  35 
let  sides  in  second  case  be  51,  41-jr,  and 
20  +  jf,  then  area  =\/ 56  x  5  x  (i5  +  x)(36  -  A"). 
.  • .  we  must  have  56x6xi5x35  =  56x5x 
05+-^)(36-x),  whence  jr=5  or  16,  which 
gives  51,  36,  25,  or  51,  25,  36. 

_L  I 

2.     (l  -X)      ^  =  I+— ;c+  .... 


—  (  — +1  ) (  — +  ^-2  I 


(l  -jir)-i=i+x  +  jr2  + 


'+.... 


I  +  — +x. 


(I  -x)    =    1+ 


.'.   the  sum  of  coefficients  will  be  coefficient 
of  JT'-Mn   I  I  -  —  j  ' 

^  -(H__(kd 


3.   (i)  Th- ;;th  termis«^+2«. 
(2)  The  «lh  term  is  M^+«^ +«. 


+  etc., 


L! 


If  from  any  point  within  an  equilateral 
triangle,  perpendiculars  be  drawn  to  the 
three  sides  respectively,  the  sum  of  these 
perpendiculars  will  be  equal  to  the  altitude 
of  the  triangle. 

From  any  point  within  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle ABC,  as  D,  draw  the  perpendiculars 
DE,  DF,  and  DG,  and  let  fall  the  perpen- 
dicular AH,  the  altitude  of  the  triangle.  It 
is  to  be  proved  that  DE-\- DF+ DG=AH. 

Draivthe  line  T/ parallel  to  BC.  Then 
DE  —  HL,  which  being  deducted  from  AH, 
leaves  DF+DG=  AL.  Now  draw  MN 
pa-allel  to  BA  :  draw  NP  parallel  to  DG, 
and  NO  parallel  to  BC  or  !J.  It  then  fol- 
lows from  the  conditi  ns  of  the  figure  that 
A!^0  is  an  equilateral  triangle  of  which  NP 
and  ^^  are  altitudes;  or,  AQ-NP-DG. 
It  now  remains  to  prove  that  LQ  —  DF. 
Draw  the  line  NR  parallel  to  QL  ;  then  QL 
—  NR,  the  altitude  of  the  triangle  DJN. 
But  DF\%  also  an  altitude  of  the  same  equi- 
lateral triangle  ;  then  QL  =  AVi'  =  DF. 
Hence  DE-\-  DF+DG-AH,  the  altitude 
of  the  triangle.     Q.  E.  D. 


Two  crews,  rowing  the  one  iS  miles  with 
the  current,  and  the  other  21  miles  against 
it,  pass  one  another,  and  complete  their 
courses  by  rowing  for  i  and  5  hours  more, 
respectively.  Supposing  the  crews  to  start 
at  the  same  time  and  to  row  uniformly,  find 
their  rates  of  speed. 
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CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 
Ex.  24. 

1.  Hujus  tanti  philosophi  prasceptisjampri- 
dem  nos  obtemperare  oportuit.  2.  Nonne 
salutem  tuam,  utilitates  tuas  reipublicse  sa- 
luti  posthabere  debuisti.  3.  Victis  et  igna- 
vis  servis  esse  (or  servire)  licet ;  qui  patriam 
in  libertatem  vindicant  eis  necesse  est  liberis 
esse.  4.  Pudet  me  tibi  persuassisse  ut  pul- 
cherrimo  hoc  incepto  desisteres.  5.  Amicos 
tuos  ac  propinquos  per  me  tibi  monere  licuit 
ne  in  tantum  periculum  ac  perniciem  praecipi- 
tes  incurrerent.  6.  Ejusmodi  domino  non 
potuit  fieri  ut  civis  Romanus  parere  vellet. 
7.  Quid  facerent  hostes,  videre  potuisti  ;  sed 
baud  scio  an  improvidus  esse  ac  cjecus  malu- 
eris.  8.  Hoc  tibi  faciendum  fuit  ;  licuit  tibi 
pugnanti  in  acie  perire ;  et  mori  potius  de- 
buisii  quam  utilitatibus  tuis  rempublicam 
po.st  haoere.  9.  Nonne  senem  te  pudet  ut  in- 
imicissimis  tuis  placeres,  amicis  defuisse,  pat- 
riam prodidisse?  10.  Noli  timere  ;  Romam 
tibi  venire,  quoties  libebit,  per  me  licebit ; 
quo  cum  veneris,  fac  apud  me  si  poteris, 
commorere.  (11)  Bis  bina  quattuor  esse 
necesse  est ;  non  idcireo  omnes  semper  sibi 
consulimus. 

Ex.  57. 
I.  Tu  si  me  amas,  fac  literas  ad  me 
Romam  mittas.  2.  Si  domi  es — num  redieris 
nondum  certo  scio — spero  me  brevi  literas  a 
te  accepturum  esse.  3.  Hsec  si  tecum  patria 
loquatur,  nonne  impetrare  debeat  ?  4.  Re- 
dargue me,  Metelle  si  mentior;  vera  si  dice, 
cur  fidem  mihi  habere  dubitas?  5.  Qua 
mercede  etiam  si  virtus  careat,  tamen  se  ipsa 
conlenta.  6.  Dies  me  deficiat  si  omnia  illius 
in  rempublicam  merita  enumerate  coner.  7. 
Si  quisquam  inanem  gloriam  et  sermones 
vulgi  parvi  fecit  is  ego  sum.  8.  Quod  si  quis 
hoc  a  te  petal,  jure  irrideatur.  9.  Ad  rem- 
publicam si  accedere  vis,  ne  dubitaveris  me 
amicorum  in  numero  habere.  10.  Quod  si 
vir  fortis  ille  (or  iste)  fuisset,  hoc  certamen 
nunquam  detrectasset.  11.  Quod  si  quam 
vel  saluiis  ture  vel  rei  familiaris  rationem 
3 


habes,  cave  ne  cuncteris  cum  victore  in  pra- 
tiam  redire.  12.  Regnum  vero  si  appeiis, 
cur  civili  sermone  uteris,  cur  civium  arbiino 
ac  voluntali  omnia  te  posthabere  simulas? 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

p  j,7.„.  f  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
e.auori  I  ^y  jj   Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

I.  Divide  the  following  sentences  into 
clauses,  and  tell  the  kind  and  relation  of 
each.  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
italicized  words. 

(a)  Sj  convinced  am  I  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  maxim,  that  I  shall  have  it  engraved  on. 
my  plate,  and  zvritten  on  the  walls  of  my 
palace,  thai  it  may  be  ever  before  me. 

{b)  The  surgeon,  trembling  wiih  fear,  pro- 
mised that  if  the  king  would  only  pardon  his 
guilt  he  would  relate  to  him  all  that  had 
happened. 

{c)   She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Ro  1  something  large  and  round. 
Which  he  beside  the  rivulet, 
In  playing  there,  had  found  ; 
He  came  to  ask  zvkat  he  had  found. 
That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,   and 
round. 

2.  Analyse  the  following  simple  sen- 
tences : 

(a)  Soon  afterwards,  to  my  great  delight, 
there  appeared  among  some  woody  islets  in 
front  a  small  canoe,  with  a  man  seated  in  tne 
stern. 

{b)  During  the  early  part  of  summer,  gulls, 
ducks,  and  other  wild  fowl  lay  an  immense 
quantity  of  eggs  on  these  islands. 

{c)  Among  the  records  of  the  Province 
wa<  found  an  application  made  by  him  to  the 
governor  for  a  grant  of  the  island. 

{d)  In  the  first  watch  of  the  night, 
Without  a  signal's  sound, 
Out  of  the  sea  my.steriousiy, 
The  fleet  of  Death  rose  all  around. 

3.  Write  sentences  which  shall  contain 
the  following  : 

(a)  A  substantive  clause  beginning  with 
where. 
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(b)  The  word  miuh  used  with  two  differ- 
ent grammatical  values. 

(c)  The  prepositional  phrases  with  differ- 
ent grammatical  values. 

(</)  The  words  but  what  correctly  used. 

4.  A  mariner  whom  fate  compelled 
To  make  his  home  ashore, 

Lived  in  yon  cottage  on  the  mount, 
With  ivy  mantled  o'er  : 
Because  he  could  not  breathe  beyond 
The  sound  of  ocean's  roar. 

*ren  years  in  vigorous  old  age. 
Within  that  cot  he  dwelt ; 
Tranquil  as  falls  the  snow  on  snow. 
Life's  lot  to  him  was  dealt ; 
But  came  infirmity  at  length. 
And  slowly  o'er  him  stealt. 

{a)  Select,  classify,  and  give  the  relation 
of  all  the  subordinate  clauses. 

{b)  Select  all  the  prepositional  phrases, 
and  give  the  grammatical  value  and  relation 
of  each. 

(c)  Select  all  the  words  in  the  first  stanza 
that  show  inflection  ;  point  out  the  inflection 
in  each  case,  and  tell  the  object  of  it. 

(d)  Give  the  syntactical  relation  of  years, 
tranquil,  infirmity. 

{e)  Form  a  word  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing by  using  prefixes  or  affixes,  and  tell  what 
change  is  made  in  the  meaning  :  fate,  sound, 
tranquil,  length. 

{/)  Select  all  the  English  derivatives,  that 
is,  words  that  have  been  formed  from  simp- 
ler English  words,  and  tell  the  force  of  the 
prefix  or  affix  in  each  case. 

{g)  Point  out  any  poetic  words  in  the 
second  stanza,  and  give  the  forms  ordinarily 
used. 

(h)  Explain  the  force  of  the  comparison  in 
the  second  stanza.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
figure  employed  ? 

(i)  Explain  in  your  own  words  what  is 
meant  by  the  statement  in  the  last  two  lines 
of  the  first  stanza. 

5.  Substitute  phrases  for  the  italicized 
words : — 

(a)  Besides  that  I  have  other  reasons. 
{b)  He  spoke  against  the  motion. 

(c)  No  one  knows  of  it  except  the  secretary. 

(d)  I  could  not  hear  him  for  the  noise. 
{e)  Did  you  vote  for  the  resolution. 


(/)   I  wrote  to  him  respecting  the  matter. 
{g)  He    continued    his    journey    notwith- 
standing the  rain. 

6.  Contract  the  following  to  simple  sen- 
tences : — 

(a)  He  read  over  the  names  of  those  who 
had  applied. 

(b)  The  weather  was  colder  than  it  usu- 
ally is. 

(<r)  It  is  probable  that  the  offer  which  he 
has  made  will  be  accepted. 

((/)  You  will  find  traces  of  it  wherever 
you  go. 

[e)  When  he  returned  to  the  village  where 
he  had  been  born  he  found  that  his  parents 
were  still  alive. 

(/")  It  was  agreed  that  the  manse  should 
be  built  on  the  lot  which  adjoined  the  church. 

^g)  The  chief  question  which  we  have  to 
consider  is  how  the  money  is  to  be  raised. 

[h)  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  convince 
him  that  I  am  able  to  finish  it. 

(?)  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  sur- 
prised when  he  learns  what  it  cost. 

(/)  Is  there  no  way  in  which  you  can 
prove  that  she  is  innocent  ? 

7.  Change  the  following : — 

(a)  From  direct  to  indirect  narrative  : 

"  Keep  your  money,"  replied  the  poor 
weaver,  "  My  loom  places  me  beyond  want, 
and  as  to  my  house,  I  can  not  part  with  it. 
Here  I  was  born,  and  here  I  hope  to  die." 

(b)  From  indirect  to  direct  : 

They  told  him  they  had  complied  with  his 
directions,  and  they  wanted  him  to  fulfil  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  them  the 
previous  day.  The  tailor  told  them  to  wait 
till  he  went  out  and  bought  a  piece  of  cloth  ; 
when  he  returned  they  would  hear  what  he 
expected  them  to  do. 

8.  Express  the  thought  in  as  different 
words  as  possible : 

(a)  Fortunately  Spain  made  the  required 
concessions,  and  indemnified  the  merchants 
for  their  loss. 

{b)  Coal  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures 
that  the  mineral  world  bestows  on  man. 

(c)  A  considerable  amount  is  annually  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 
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((/)  The  best  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  this  trade  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  visit  to 
the  quays,  and  an  inspection  of  the  cargoes 
landed  on  them. 

9.  Arrange  in  as  many  ways  as  possible 
without  destroying  the  sense  : 

{a)  All  day  for  us  the  smith  shall  stand 

Beside  the  flashing  forge. 
[b)  For  us  the  raftsmen  down  the  stream 

The'r  island  barges  steer. 
{c)  One  fine  afternoon    in  the   month   of 
July,  a  party  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
agreed  to  go  for  an  excursion  that  evening  in 
a  pleasure  boat. 

10.  Combine  each  of  the  following  groups  : 

(a)  Into  a  simple  sentence  : 

(1)  It  was  a  magnificent  palace.  Near  the 
entrance  to  it  stood  a  cottage.  It  was  old 
and  ruinous.  It  was  a  humble  dwelling. 
In  it  lived  a  weaver.  He  was  poor.  He 
was  contented. 

(2)  A  company  of  merchants  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fort.  This  was  two  years  after- 
wards. They  formed  a  settlement  there. 
They  intended  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

(b)  Into  a  compound  sentence  : 

(i)  The  sailors  were  unable  to  remain 
longer  on  deck.  They  climbed  into  the  rig- 
ging. They  saw  no  way  of  escape.  They 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost. 

(2)  One  evening  a  violent  storm  arose.  It 
came  up  suddenly.  It  drove  the  men  from 
their  work.  Their  ladder  was  fastened  to 
the  clifT.     They  had  to  leave  it  there. 

(c)  Into  a  complex  sentence  : 

(i)  Next  day  they  were  pursued  by  two 
canoes.  These  kept  up  the  chase  till  the 
afternoon.  They  did  not  succeed  in  over- 
taking them. 

(2)  A  poor  woman  heard  of  his  great 
humanity.  She  wrote  him  a  letter.  In  it 
she  urged  him  to  send  her  something  for  her 
husband.  Her  husband  was  ill.  He  was 
unable  to  work. 

(d)  Into  a  compound-complex   sentence  : 
(i)  There  was  a  beautiful  youth.  His  name 

was  Narcissus.  One  day  he  was  hunting  in 
the  forest.  He  lost  sight  of  his  companions. 
He  was  looking  for  them.  He  chanced  to 
see  the  fountain.  It  was  flashing  in  the 
sunlight. 


(2)  We  were  all  strangers  to  one  another. 
There  was  no  one  to  introduce  us.  Conse- 
quently an  awkward  silence  followed.  We 
looked  anxiously  out  of  the  windows.  We 
hoped  every  moment  for  his  arrival. 


CLASS-ROOM. 


FOURTH  CLASS  ARITHMETIC 

Here  is  a  case  that  occurred  lately.  I  gave 
the  problem  "A  and  B  hire  a  conveyance 
for  $3  to  go  ten  miles  and  back.  If  C  rides 
back  with  them  what  should  he  pay?" 
Now  part  of  my  class  (dividing  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  miles  each  travelled)  say  sixty 
cents  is  correct,  while  others  hold  that  to  be 
wrong,  and  say  that  C  should  pay  one-third 
of  the  price  of  the  return  trip,  or  fifty  cents. 
Will  some  one  tell  me  which  is  the  correct 
answer.  J. 

Try  your  fourth  class  with  the  following  : 

1.  If  it  cost  thirty  cents  to  get  a  log  cut  into 
six  pieces  what  should  it  cost  to  cut  a  log 
twice  as  thick  into  two  pieces.     Afts.  12  cts. 

2.  A  could  do  a  work  alone  in  half  a  day, 
B  in  one-fourth  of  a  day.  How  long  would 
it  take  both  working  together? 


QUESTIONS    ON    COWPER'S    TASK, 
BOOK  III. 

1.  Revert  to  passages  in  this  book, 

(a)  Giving  Cowper's  statement  of  his  be- 
lief that  the  "  good  old  times "  were  the 
best  (11.  75  to  107  and  744). 

(b)  Shewing  his  sympathy  with  the  lower 
animals  (308-350). 

(c)  Giving  his  estimate  of  the  chase  (326). 

(d)  Giving  his  justification  of  himself  for 
being  interested  in  mankind  at  large  (196- 
220). 

(e)  Containing  his  estimate  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  time  (790-Sio). 

2.  What  i5  the  personal  reference  in  each 
of  the  following  lines:    108  and  371. 

3.  Criticise  sentiment  in  1.  664. 

4.  If,  as  Cowper  says,  the  country  is  to  be 
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preferred  to  the  town,  how  does  he  acconnt 
for  the  desertion  of  the  country  for  the  town 
(825-830)  ? 

5.  Analyze  lines  593  to  602,  and  388  to 
396. 

6.  Would  you  say  the  language  of  lines 
563  to  565  is  applicable  to  the  preceding 
hundred  lines? 

7.  What  would  give  rise  to  the  various 
feelings  referred  to  in  lines  840  and  841  ? 

8.  Write  out  in  your  own  words  the  fol- 
lowing lines :  loi,  121-123,  155  and  156, 
185  and  186,  206-209,  237-247,  308-319, 
383-385,  442445,  480,  567  and  568.  694- 
701,  730-740. 

9.  Explain  the  following  expressions  and 
discuss  their  appropriateness  as  used  in  these 
connections  : 

Ctack  the  satiric  thong.      26. 

I  feel  myself  «/ /a'-^^".     18. 

Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue.     48. 

Eye  of  noon.     135. 

Learnei  dust  involves  the  combatants.   161 

Go  out  in  fume.     172. 

Dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells.     189. 

/iw^rj/ clouds.     212. 

Tastes  his  style.     228. 

Genius  had  angelic  wings  and  fed  on 
manna.     255. 

Feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  shriek^.      32S. 

Laborious  ease.     361. 

IWs  withered  hand.     428. 

Shrewd  bite.     581. 

Hang  upon  the  ticklish  balance  of  sus- 
pense.    550. 

Sound  of  winter's  heavy  wing.     428. 

Also  lines  660  and  661,  760-764,  804,  and 
808-810. 

ID.  Scan  lines  113,  170,  518. 

II.  Give  the  grammatical  relation  of  the 
following :  charioted  (69),  re-;en'ful  (79), 
equipaged  (98),  soliciting  (105),  concealed 
(150),  erudite  (191),  in  (222),  spark  (276), 
theme  (282),  unsought  (289),  rapt  (311), 
impatient  (319),  their  (321),  familiar  (339), 
to  enjoy  (361),  me  (361),  to  be  praised 
(380),  rather  (407),  spread  (475),  save  (41 1), 
barren  (419),  to  enjoy  (789),  sweets  (719), 
so  (806). 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS  FROM 
"PUNCH." 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  reproducing  these  excellent  speci- 
mens of  examination  papers  for  the  benefit 
of  those  examiners  whj  are  now  wrestling 
with  such  interesting  and  exhaustive  subjects. 

Conviction  has  been  borne  in  upon  Mr. 
Punch  of  late  that — whether  from  the  en- 
grossing nature  of  modern  girls'  and  boys' 
occupations,  or  their  preference  for  contem- 
porary and  realistic  fiction — the  study  of 
fairy  tale  and  nursery  lore  is  fast  falling  into 
neglect — if  not  (as  is  only  too  much  to  be 
feared)  into  positive  contempt  ! 

The  di .advantages  to  a  child  in  after-life 
of  having  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  com- 
plete, or  even  partial  ignorance  of  so  essen- 
tial a  branch  of  a  liberal  education  are  too 
obvious  to  be  enumerated,  and  Mr.  Punch 
is  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  avert 
what  he  cannot  but  consider  a  national  cal- 
amity. 

In  these  days  there  is  but  one  means  of 
stimulating  or  reviving  a  flagging  department 
of  knowledge  —  we  make  it  a  subject  of 
compulsory  or  competitive  examination  :  and 
so  Mr.  Punch,  reluctant  as  he  is  to  incur  the 
resentment  of  his  young  friends  by  proposing 
any  addition  to  their  doubtless  numerous 
tasks,  feels  it  a  duty,  nevertheless,  to  suggest 
to  parents  that  no  child  should  be  allowed 
on  any  pretext  in  future  to  leave  the  nursery 
for  school,  until  he  has  passed  creditably 
some  such  examination  as  is  indicated  below. 
It  should  not  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  re- 
quire candidates  to  take  up  the  whole  of  the 
works  in  question,  w!iich  would  perhaps  im- 
pose too  arduous  study  upon  the  younger 
generation.  The  best  plan  is  to  se'ect  such 
portions  from  each  as  will  give  the  young 
students  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  style  and 
subject-matter  of  our  greatest  nursery  classics. 

Mr.  Punch  hopes  that  ao  parent  will  think 
it  necessary  to  send  his  children  to  a  "nur- 
sery-crammer" to  be  prepared  fur  this  ex- 
amination, and  that  the  use  of  an  abstract, 
or  "  memoria-technica  "  will  be  discouraged 
as  far  as  possible.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  candidate  is  expected  to  do  these  papers 
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■without  any  books  ivkatever  at  his  elbow,  and 
that  appeals  to  elder  persons  for  their  assist- 
ance should  be  met  with  stern  and  unflinch- 
ing refusal. 

The  following  questions,  though  search- 
ing, will  not,  Mr.  Punch  considsrs,  prove 
too  severe  for  students  of  any  industry  and 
intelligence. 

(A)  Set  Subjects: — 

"Jack  the  Giant-Killer  "  [first  two  chap- 
ters). 

"  Puss  in  Boots"  (selected portions.) 

"Aladdin"  {from  commence?nent — to  the 
Vanishing  of  the  Magic  Palace). 

'  ■  Bluebeard  ' '  (the  whole) . 

"  Sinbad  the  Sailor  "  (Second  Voyage  only). 

"Ali  Baba"  and  "The  Babes  in  the 
Wood  "  (selected portions). 

1.  Mention  and  criticise  the  conduct  of 
Morgiatta  after  discovering  the  Forty  Tr  leves 
in  the  Oil-jars. 

2.  Should  you  be  inclined  to  call  Puss  in 
Boots  a  strictly  truthful  animal  ? 

3.  What  were  the  circumstances  that  led 
Cassim  Baba  to  the  conclusion  that  Ali  had 
suddenly  become  rich  ?  What  use  did  he 
make  of  his  discovery? 

4.  Describe,  as  fully  as  you  are  able  :  — 

(a)  Bluebeard's  Chamber. 

(b)  The  halls  and  terrace  where  the  won- 
derful lamp  was  found. 

(c)  The  chief  physical  and  geographical 
features  of  the  country  at  the  top  of  the 
Beanstalk. 

5.  At  about  what  time  of  the  year  did  the 
Babes  in  the  Woods  perish?  I  low  do  you 
fix  this  from  internal  evidence?  Is  it  stated 
that  they  had  eaten  anything  previously 
which  was  at  all  likely  to  disagree  with 
them? 

6.  Sketch  concisely  the  main  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Aladdin,  from  the  time  he  found 
the  Magic  Lamp  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
Palace. 

7.  State  all  you  know  of  Cogia  Baba, 
Haroun  Alraschid,  Alice,  the  Mother  of 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  the  Marquis  of  Ca- 
rabas.  Sister  Anne,  Beauty's  Father,  J^ed 
Jiiding  Hood's  Grandmother. 


(B)  Critical  and  General  : 

1.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  intelligence 
of  Giants  as  a  race?  Of  what  substance  were 
they  in  the  habit  of  making  their  bread? 
Would  you  draw  any  and  what  distinction 
between  (a)  Giants  and  Giantesses,  (b)  Ogres 
and  Ogresses,  (c)  a  Mamma  Ogress  and  her 
daughters  ? 

2.  What  is  a  Roc  ?  What  do  Rocs  feed 
on?  If  you  were  on  the  edge  of  steep  cliffs 
surrounding  an  inaccessible  valley,  strewn 
with  diamonds  and  visited  by  Rocs — how 
would  you  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  some 
o(  those  diamonds?  Give  the  reply  of  the 
Slave  of  the  Lamp  to  Aladdin's  request  that 
a  Roc's  egg  should  be  hung  up  in  his  dome. 

3.  Mention  instances  when  (a)  a  Wolf,  (b) 
a  Bear,  (c)  a  Cat,  (d)  a  Harp,  are  recorded 
to  have  spoken,  and  give  the  substance  cf 
their  remarks,  when  possible,  in  each  case. 

4.  Write  down  the  name  of  any  hero  you 
can  remember  who  suffered  inconvenience 
from  (a)  the  impru  Jence,  (h)  the  disobedience, 
of  his  wife. 

5.  How  would  you  act  if  you  were  invited 
to  go  to  a  party  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  and  had  nothing  to  go  in  but  a  pair  of 
Seven-Leagued  Boots?  Compare  the  draw- 
backs and  advantages  of  going  to  a  State 
Ball  in  glass  slippers. 

6.  State  which  family  you  would  rather 
belong  to:  One  in  which  there  was  (i.)  a 
Wicked  Uncle,  (ii.)  an  Envious  Sister,  (iii.) 
a  Jealous  Brother,  or  (iv.)  a  Cruel  Step- 
mother? Give  your  reasons  and  illustrate 
them  by  examples.  How  many  Wicked 
Uncles  do  you  remember  to  have  read  of? 
Are  Wicked  Uncles  ever  sorry,  and,  if  so, 
when  ? 

7.  Give  any  instances  that  occur  to  you 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  chief  personag  s 
of  the  story  "all  lived  happily  ever  after- 
wards."  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  this 
rule? 

]^,B. — Not  more  than  four  ijucstions  need 
be  attempted  in    each  of  the   above    Papers 
Candidates  are  a  ivised  not  to  leave  any  ques- 
tion  unalt erupted  from    a    mere  inability   to 
answer  every  part  of  such  question.    -Punch. 
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ENTRANCE  LITERATURE. 

The  two  poems  to  be  committed  to  memory 
for  the  approaching  examination  have  not 
been  wisely  selected.  The  one  entitled  "  I'll 
find  a  way  or  make  it,"  is  objectionable  on 
moral  grounds.  Should  children  be  taught 
that  fame,  learning  and  riches,  are  the  only 
inducements  to  effort  ?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  of  higher  motives.  The 
Quaker's  advice  to  his  son:  "Make  money 
honestly  if  you  can;  but  make  money,"  is 
on  fully  as  high  a  moral  plane  as  this  poem. 
Teachers  who  have  been  trying  to  make  their 
pupils  sound  the  final  "g"  in  the  present 
participle  will  not  be  much  aided  by  the 
authorities  who  sanction, — • 
"  I  've  heard  bells  chiming  full  many  a  clime  in , " 
and 
"I've  heard  bells /(?//z»^  old  Adrian's  wo/^/w." 

"  I'll  find  a  way  or  make  it."  p.  22. 

1.  Noble — heroic. 

"  Rome's  imperial  day. "    See  note,  p.  337, 
the  time  when  Rome  was  ruled  by  emperors. 


Croaker — a  grumbler. 
Castle — (ka's-sl)  a  fortress. 

2.  Aspiration — an  ardent  desire  to  at'ain. 
Fame — renown. 

Her — stands  for  fame's. 
"Content  to  gaze  and  sigh,"  qualifies  he. 
Is  firmness    the    chief    qualification    for 
attaining  fame  ? 

3.  Discuss  the  propriety  of  using  climb  to- 
denote  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

Who — he  who;  (he)  subject  of  may  slake. 
Di'^cuss  the  relation  of  will  to  success  in 
learning. 

4.  Boon — a  request,  a   favour  granted,  a 

free  gift. 

"  With  wishing  and  with  fretting 
The  boon  can  not  be  bought.'''' 

Are  the  words  in  italics  used  consistently  ? 
"  To  all  the  prize  is  open." 

Is  it  true,  that  an  opportunity  to  become 
rich  is  open  to  all  ? 

Is  courage  the  main  qualification  for  ac- 
quiring riches  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Overland  Monthly  for  March  appears 
in  good  time,  well  filled  with  good  reading. 

The  monthly  issues  of  the  School  News- 
paper always  contain  things  worth  reading. 

Cassell  &  Co.  will  shortly  issue  a  "  Life 
of  the  Late  Emperor  of  Germany,"  by  Archi- 
bald Forbes. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Eraser's  edition  of  the 
Philosophe  Sous  les  Toits  is  to  be  republished 
this  month  in  Boston  by  Messrs.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Science  is  at  present  publishing  detailed 
rr^ports  from  physicians  in  various  towns  and 
ci  ics  throughout  Canada  and  the  United 
States  on  Scarlet  Fever.  The  weekly  num- 
bers are  made  up  largely  of  statistics,  etc.,  in 
regard  to  public  health,  methods  of  prevent- 
ing disease,  etc.,  etc. 

With  the  current  number  the  Forum 
begins  its  fifth  volume  under  very  prosper- 
ous conditions,  its  circulation  having  doubled 
within  the  year.     The  Forum  aims   "  to  be 


the  vehicle  for  the  most  important  utterances 
on  all  live  topics  of  large  concern."  In  the 
present  issue  much  attention  is  given  to  po- 
litical matters,  while  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Park- 
hurst  contributes  an  exceedingly  readable 
article  on  "  What  Should  the  Public  School 
Teach,"  and  Thomas  Hardy  writes  on 
Novels,  Prof.  Blackie  on  the  Scotch,  and 
Henry  R.  Elliot  on  Newspapers. 

The  current  Popular  Science  Monthly  con- 
tains as  usual  many  interesting  papers  on 
subjects  connected  with  various  branches  of 
science.  The  most  interesting  paper  to  the  sci- 
entific, and  unscientific  alike,  is  perhaps  that 
by  Francis  Speir,  Jr.,  on  "The  Antecham- 
ber of  Consciousness."  "The  Indians  of 
British  Columbia,"  "  Curious  Facts  of  In 
heritance,"  "  Glimpses  at  Darwin's  Woiking 
Life,"  such  are  the  titles  of  other  articles. 
The  Hon.  D.  A.  Wells,  in  another  valuable 
essay  on  "Economic  Disturbances,"  treats 
of  the  displacement  of  hand  labour  by  ma- 
chinery, etc. 
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Number  Stories.      By  L.  J.  Woodward, 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 


The  Orbis  Pictus  of  John  Amos  Co- 
MENius.  Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bardeen.  $3. 
A  handsome  edition  of  this  rare  old  book. 


Practical  Lessons  in  the  Use  of 
English  for  Primary  Schools.  By 
Mary  F.  Hyde.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 


The   Jubilee    Series  of   Text    Books. 
London  :  Bemrose  &  Sjns. 

An  excellent  series  of  Arithmetics,  Read- 
ers, Drawing  Books,  etc  ,  has  just  been 
published  under  the  above  title. 


Industrial  Education.  By  Robert  Sei- 
del.  Translated  by  Margaret  K.  Smith. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

An  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Indus- 
trial Education  and  a  refutation  of  many 
objections  sometimes  urged  against  it. 

Shakespeare  and  Chaucer  Examina- 
tions. Bv  Prof.  Thom,  of  the  Hollins 
Institute,  Va.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  2iid 
edition.     $i.ic. 

This  book  will  be  found  interesting  and 
helpful  by  those  who  have  classes  in  Shake- 
speare. 


<i)  Julius  CtEsar. 
^2)  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
London  :   Moffalt  and  Paige. 

These  editions  are  admirable.  A  student 
who  has  two  good  editions  a' ready  will  want 
these  also,  and  perhaps  will  find  these  better 
than  the  other  two. 


A  Treatise  on  Plane  Surveying.  By 
Prof.  Carhart,  C.  E.,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  Pp. 
500.     $2.00. 

Prof.  Carhart's  work  treats  of  chain  sur- 
veying, compass  and  transit  surveying,  city 
surveying,  the  survey  of  public  lands,  etc., 
€tc.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  fine 
plates  and  beautifully  printed.  Tables  use- 
ful to  surveyors  are  included,  and  directions 
as  to  the  use  of  instruments,  etc.,  are  given 
in  this  valuable  book. 


Practical  Physics.  By  Prof.  Balfour 
Stewart,  M.A  ,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  W. 
W.  Haldane  Gie,  B.  Sc.  (Lond.).  Vol. 
I.  :  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Our  readers  will  find  this  work  useful.  It 
is  well  illustrated,  and  the  lessons  are  clearly 
expressed  and  carefully  arranged. 


Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  By  K. 
Deighfon,  M.A.  London  and  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Deighton,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
Agra  College,  has  prepared  this  edition  with 
special  reference  to  the  wants  of  Indian 
students.  But  it  will  be  found  an  excellent 
edition  for  use  in  our  own  schools. 


Macmillan's  Elementary  Cl.4.ssics  : 

1.  Xenophon.  Anabasis  I.  :  Selec- 
tions.    E.  A.  Wells,  M.A. 

2.  Arrian  :  Selections.  J.  S.  Bond,  M. 
A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

3.  Virgil.  .Eneid  IX.  H  N.  Stephen- 
son, M.A. 

4.  Virgil.    .-Eneid  VI.    T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

5.  Latin  Accidence  and  Exercises.  By 
W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield, 
M  A. 


The  Elements  of  Psychology.  By 
Pres.  Hill,  of  Buckneil  University.  New 
Yo.k:  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Dr.  Hill's  works  on  Rhetoric  and  Logic 
are  well  known,  and  the  present  volume  has 
the  same  general  characteristics  of  simplicity 
and  directness  of  style,  progressive  character, 
etc.  Quotations  and  references  to  other' 
works  on  the  subject  are  frequently  given. 


1.  The  Elements  of  Chemistry.  By 
Prof.  Remsen,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

2.  Quantitative  Analysis.  By  Prof. 
Hartley,  of  the  Dublin  Royal  School  of 
Science.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

I.  Prof.  Remsen's  work,  which  is  intended 
for  beginners,  will  be  found  an  excellent  text- 
book, clear  and  simple  in  style,  and  practi- 
cal in  its  scope.  (2)  F'orms  a  good  com- 
panion volume  to  this,  or  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced work  on  chemistry. 
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A  Short  History  of  the  English 
People.  By  John  Richard  Green.  129th 
thousand.  Revised  edition.  85.6a'.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Words  of  praise,  applied  to  the  "  Short 
History,"  would  almost  be  out  of  place. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  students  to  whom  it  is 
not  a  familiar  friend.  The  present  edition 
has  been,  in  accordance  with  the  late  au- 
thor's wish,  revised  by  his  wife,  and  while 
there  are  many  additions  which  one  is 
glad  to  see,  the  most  important  and  valu- 
able is  the  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Green's  life 
which  is  prefixed. 


The  English  Language.  By  Professor 
Meiklejohn,  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andiews.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Wil- 
liam Blackwood  &  Sons. 

This  important  work  has  been  most  fa- 
vourably received  on  account  of  its  wide 
scope,  its  clear,  bright  style,  and  its  logical 
arrangement.  We  think  that  any  student 
will  find  it  of  the  greatest  service,  and 
spend  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  its  company. 
It  may  also  be  had  in  three  separate  volumes 
as  follows  : 

Parts  I.  and  IL — "  A  New  Grammai," 
with  sixty-four  pages  of  Exercises  and  Gov- 
ernment Examination  Questions.  Price  2s.  dd. 

Part  in.—"  A  Short  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language."     Price  \s. 


Part  IV.  — "  An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
English  Literature."     Price  \s.  bd. 


Australasia.     By  W.  Wilkins.     London  : 

Black  e  &  Son. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  by  one 
who  is  thoroughly  qualified  for  ^the  task  by 
local  acquaintance  with  the  scenes  which  he 
describes.  The  work  has  been  carefully 
written,  and  the  information  is  presented  in 
a  graphic  as  well  as  a  condensed  form. 
The  book  will  be  found  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  reference  and  general  information. 


An    Elementary   Treatise    on    Kine- 
matics   AND    Dynamics.       By    J.    G. 
MacGregor,  M.A.,    D.  Sc,   F.  R.  S.  E. 
and  €.,  etc.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Dalhou- 
sie  University.    Halifax,  London  and  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1887. 
This  is  a  valuable  work  of  over  500  pages, 
of  good  typographical   appearance,   and   of 
rather   more  advanced    character    than    the 
average  student  would  suppose  it  to  be  from 
its  title.     The  special  characteristics  of  this 
work,  as  it  strikes  us,  are  its  accuracy  and 
conciseness  of  definition.     Its  use  as  a  text- 
book in  Dalhousie  proves  that  in  this  depart- 
ment at  least  the  Nova  Scoiian  university  can 
rank  with  some  of  the  most  famous  in  the 
world.     We  congratulate   Prof.   MacGregor 
on  its  appearance. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  best  educational  journal  is 
the  teacher's  best  friend. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Magazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments  of  The. 
Monthly. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  friends  of  The. 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1888. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co..  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street,. 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 
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OUR  WORK  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

BY  REV.   PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  CLARK,  M.A.,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 
(  Continued  from  pa^^c  124. ) 


IN  childhood  our  first  thought,  apart 
from  our  own  gratification,  is  to 
please  our  parents,  our  friends,  our 
neighbours.  It  is  a  motive  which  is 
in  itself  excellent  and  commendable, 
and  which  never  entirely  leaves  the 
better  kind  of  men  and  women.  We 
meet  with  this  thought  in  most  work- 
ers ;  and  it  is  embalmed  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  greatest  of  men.  It  speaks 
in  touching  language  in  the  preface  to 
the  great  dictionary  of  Johnson.  "  I 
may  surely,"  he  says,  "  be  contented 
without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which, 
if  I  could  obtain,  in  this  gloom  of 
solitude  what  would  it  avail  me  ?  I 
have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have 
sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and 
miscarriage  are  empty  sounds." 

In  youth  we  are  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  discourage  this  sentiment 
altogether ;  but  it  is  one  which  does 
not  live  with  the  best  men.  "  As  we 
grow  older,"  it  has  been  well  said,  and 
I 


the  speaker  *  might  have  added,  as 
we  grow  wiser,  "  we  care  less  to  sur- 
pass others,  and  more  to  do  our  own 
work  well."  The  man  who  cannot 
understand  words  like  these  can  hardly 
have  appreciated  the  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  work.  What  can  afford 
a  truer  or  keener  pleasure  to  the  earn- 
est workman  than  to  see  his  work  tak- 
ing shape  under  his  observant  eye, 
under  his  careful  and  laborious  hand  ? 
What,  save  the  satisfaction  which  he 
experiences  when  he  finds  that  he  has 
not  wholly  failed  in  his  attempt,  thai 
he  has  come  somewhat  near  to  the 
ideal  which  he  placed  before  him 
when  he  took  his  work  in  hand  ? 
And  if  the  thought  of  good  work  be 
an  incitement  and  the  sight  of  it  a  joy 
to  the  worker,  it  is  hardly  less  a  de- 
lii:;ht  to  all  who  bcliold  it.  "  A  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  said  Keats, 
and  the  words  are  emphatically  true 
of  a  thing  of  beauty  which  is  the  rc- 
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suit  of  human  labour.  The  sculp- 
tures of  ancient  Greece  are  to  this 
day,  and  will  be  through  all  ages,  the 
delight  of  the  world  and  models  for 
the  artist.  The  pictures  of  Italy  of 
the  renaissance  grow  more  precious 
day  by  day,  as  their  transcendent 
beauty  is  more  fully  and  widely  recog- 
nized. But  it  is  not  merely  with 
works  of  high  art  that  the  sentiment 
is  associated.  The  tools  which  we 
use  every  day  in  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  life,  the  objects  which  lie 
around  us  in  our  homes,  are  sources 
of  constant  annoyance  or  satisfaction 
to  us.  The  makers  and  framers, 
known  or  unknown,  are  earning  our 
gratitude  or  our  censure,  it  may  be 
long  after  their  work  on  earth  is  fin- 
ished. And  if  the  work  itself  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  others,  no  less 
does  the  doing  of  it  delight  and  gratify 
'the  beholder.  Who  does  not  know 
the  different  emotions  awakened  by 
the  sight  of  the  bungler  or  the  skilled 
workman  at  his  task  ?  And  this  dif- 
ference enters  into  every  department 
of  human  employment.  Men  stand 
aside  when  they  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  master  mind  :  they  instinctively 
surrender  their  tools  into  a  master- 
hand.  Who  would  venture  to  bend 
the  bow  of  Achilles  in  presence  of  its 
owner?  Who  would  have  dared  to 
sweep  the  strings  without  trembling  if 
Paganini  had  been  looking  on  ?  It  is 
told  of  a  certain  body  of  commission- 
ers in  England  who  have  discharged 
most  important  functions  in  that  coun- 
try, that  they  never  thought  of  begin- 
nmg  their  work,  they  only  sat  nibbing 
their  pens,  until  a  certain  member  of 
their  body  arrived.  They  felt  that 
they  were  as  likely  to  go  wrong  as  to 
go  right  in  his  absence,  that  anything 
which  they  did  before  he  arrived 
might  have  to  be  revised  or  undone 
when  he  came. 

This  part  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
a  story  which  is  told  of  the  two  great 
commanders  in  the  French  war  of  the 


Fronde.  Turenne,  the  greatest  soldier 
of  his  lime,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  army  ;  Conde,  second  to  Tur- 
enne alone,  had  for  some  time  been 
absent  from  the  rebel  army,  which  at 
that  time  he  commanded.  After  a 
brief  suspension  of  hostilities  the 
rebels  changed  their  position  and 
made  an  attack  upon  the  king's  forces. 
When  Turenne  remarked  the  manner 
of  the  enemy's  advance  he  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  Conde'  is  there  ! ''  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  master's  hand  in  the 
movement  of  the  troops.  Least  of  all 
could  it  be  hidden  from  one  who  was 
himself  a  master  of  that  art. 

3.  Duly  considered,  the  doing  of 
one's  work  well — as  well  as  it  is  in 
our  power  to  do  it — will  probably  be 
regarded  by  most  men  as  at  once  a 
duty  and  a  glory.  But  it  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  such  excellence  is 
hardly  ever  attained  without  an 
amount  of  arduous,  careful,  earnest 
work  which  most  men  are  unwilling  to 
go  through,  in  order  to  reach  such  a 
result.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  asserted  that  good  work  cannot  be 
done  with  ease.  The  best  work  is 
often  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
apparent  ease.  But  it  is  so  done  be- 
cause the  doer  of  it  has  spared  no 
pains  in  learning  his  art.  There  are 
few  subjects  on  which  so  many  or  so 
great  mistakes  are  made  as  this  of  the 
attainment  of  excellence.  Many  per- 
sons seem  to  imagine,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  skill  is  merely  the  result  of 
genius,  which  has  no  need  of  any  par- 
ticular labour  or  effort  to  bring  it  to 
perfection  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  amount  of  labour  is  of  any 
great  use  unless  the  worker  is  endow- 
ed with  genius.  We  do  not  mean,, 
for  a  moment,  to  assert  that  all  men 
start  in  life  with  the  same  capacities. 
There  are  certainly  the  greatest  na- 
tural differences  between  one  man 
and  another.  Such  differences  are 
too  conspicuous  to  need  pointing  out. 
But  we  must  still  assert,  without  for- 
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getting  these  differences  at  starting, 
that  no  man  ever  yet  attained  to  ex- 
cellence and  distinction  without  giving 
his  mind  and  his  heart  and  his  hand, 
his  very  best  energies,  in  short,  to  the 
work  which  he  had  undertaken, 
(ienius  itself  has  been  defined  as  "a 
transcendent  capacity  for  taking 
trouble."  And  there  is  an  unani- 
mous consent  as  to  the  necessity  of 
labour  in  order  to  excellence,  on  the 
part  of  all  the  greatest  and  most  suc- 
cessful workers  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Plato  quotes  with  approval  the  say- 
ing of  Hesiod,  "The  gods  have  set 
sweat  before  virtue."  True  nobility 
can  be  attained,  he  says,  only  through 
toil.  Virgil  tells  that  the  great  Father 
of  agriculture,  the  Supreme  Being,  has 
not  willed  that  the  way  should  be  easy 
for  his  workmen  : 

Pater  ipse  colendi, 
Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit. 

Goethe,  who  is  said  to  have  produced 
the  best  German  prose  ever  written, 
testified  that  no  line  ever  came  to  him 
in  his  sleep  ;  and  no  different  testi- 
mony will  be  given  by  any  who  have 
ever  attained  to  excellence  in  any 
department  of  human  labour. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  real  earnest  toil  hardly  ever  fails 
to  ensure  a  certain  degree  of  skill  and 
capability  in  the  v/ork  upon  which  it 
is  bestowed.  The  way  is  sometimes 
very  long  and  very  weary ;  but  it  is 
never  patiently  trodden  without  lead- 
ing to  some  measure  of  success.  His- 
tory is  full  of  examples  of  men  who 
have  surmounted  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  to  excellence.  The 
name  of  Demosthenes  occurs  to  every 
one  at  once.  He  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  orator  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Chiefly  by  reason  of  this  power 
he  became  the  ruling  mind  in  Athens 
and  in  Greece  during  a  great  part  of 
his  public  life.  And  to  this  power  he 
attained,  in  spite  of  great  natural  de- 
fects, by  the  sheer  force  of  unweary- 


ing toil  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
But  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  nations  for  confirma- 
tion of  our  assertions.  Every  history 
tells  us  of  the  successful  pursuit  of 
knowledge  under  all  kinds  of  difficul- 
ties ;  and  few  men  need  travel  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  own  experience. 
When  we  recall  our  own  school-life, 
and  the  knowledge  which  we  have 
had  of  our  contemporaries  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  recall  the  names  of  some  men  of 
very  slender  abilities  who,  by  a  con- 
scientious use  of  such  talents  as  they 
possessed,  have  attained  to  great  suc- 
cess and  even  to  high  excellence ;  and 
others  who  in  their  youth  were  full  of 
promise,  who,  by  sloth  and  indiffer- 
ence, have  suffered  their  energies  to 
be  frittered  away  and  their  native 
powers  to  perish. 

4.  Yes,  it  is  not  without  labour  and 
toil  that  men  come  to  great  excellence ; 
and  by  such  means  most  men  may 
learn  to  do  their  work  fairly  well,  if 
no  more  can  be  said.  And  those 
who  are  resolute  in  their  purpose  of 
so  working  will  seldom  miss  the  way 
of  doing  so. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  doing  our  work,  and 
every  part  of  our  work,  in  the  best 
possible  way ;  and  on  this  general 
piece  of  advice  we  need  say  no  more, 
but  there  are  two  points  of  very 
great  importance  on  which  a  few  con- 
cluding words  may  be  said.  In  the 
first  place,  all  our  work  should  be 
done  in  an  orderly  atid  methodical 
manner;  and  in  the  second  i)lace, 
care  should  be  taken  to  give  attention 
to  the  least  things  as  u<ell  as  to  the 
greatest. 

( I )  The  importance  of  method  is  very 
differently  estimated  by  different  men. 
And  certainly  it  is  very  much  neglect- 
ed, and  neglected  to  their  cost,  by 
a  large  number  of  our  fellow-men. 
There  are  men  who  seem  to  have  nc 
beginning,   middle,   or    end   to  their 
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•work.  Either  they  commence  with-  ] 
out  any  clear  notion  of  their  aim,  and 
in  that  case  they  could  not  possibly 
have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  route  by 
which  they  should  reach  it;  or  else 
they  have  merely  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  object  which  they  mean  to 
attain  without  taking  the  trouble'  to 
consider  where  they  must  begin  and 
how  they  must  proceed  in  order  to  suc- 
cess. They  catch  up  their  work  any- 
where and  anyhow,  and  go  on  in  any 
kind  of  order  or  disorder.  This  accounts 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  loose  thinking 
with  which  the  world  is  afflicted.  It 
starts  from  no  distinct  premises.  It 
conforms  to  no  recognized  principles 
of  thought.  It  is  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
its  own  incoherency.  It  is  filled  with 
contradictions  which  are  mutually 
destructive,  and  so  it  leads  to  no  cer- 
tain results  and  produces  no  settled 
convictions.  It  is  the  same  with 
men's  work.  It  is  done  with  no 
method,  it  is  carried  on  with  no  sort 
of  order,  and  consequently  it  is  marked 
by  no  real  progress.  It  is  a  simple 
fact  of  experience  that  nothing  of  any 
value  has  ever  been  accomplished  in 
this  manner.  What  terrible  mistakes 
men  make  on  this  subject !  Some 
who  are  afflicted  with  the  delusion 
that  they  are  great  men,  or  that  some 
day  they  must  turn  out  to  be  great 
men — certainly  one  of  the  most  mel- 
ancholy of  all  delusions — are  often 
tempted  to  imagine  that  want  of 
method,  and  what  seems  to  them  a 
kind  of  picturesque  disorderliness,  are 
signs  of  greatness.  "  It  is  your  little 
men,"  so  they  reason,  "  who  are  neat, 
orderly,  methodical :  a  great  mind 
cannot  descend  to  such  trifles."  And 
they  are  not  at  all  little,  and  cannot 
adopt  the  ways  of  such.  As  though 
the  Alexanders,  the  Caesars,  the  Fred- 
ericks, the  Napoleons,  the  Welling- 
tons had  thus  built  up  their  military 
genius,  had  thus  gained  their  splen- 
did victories !  Follow  the  histories 
of  these  men  and  you  will  see  how 


ludicrous  is  such  an  error.  What  was 
the  chief  part  of  all  the  mighty  power 
which  they  wielded,  but  the  power  of 
order  ?  Did  they  gain  their  victories 
by  bringing  up  cavalry,  infantry,  ar- 
tillery at  haphazard,  by  mere  dashing 
bravery,  inspiring  their  men  by  their 
transcendent  genius.  Doubtless  a 
great  part  of  the  power  of  a  general 
lies  in  his  being  able  to  inspire  his 
men  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm. 
But  this  very  confidence  is  begotten, 
in  no  small  measure,  by  the  men's 
assurance  that  their  leader  will  do  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  done.  They 
know  that  he  will  see  at  a  glance 
where  and  when  and  how  to  strike, 
so  as  to  make  the  best  and  most 
effectual  use  of  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. If  an  order  is  given  to  stand 
fast  or  to  advance,  there  is  in  his 
mind  a  rigorous  necessity  for  that  dis- 
position of  his  forces.  Just  as  there 
is  one  best  place  for  the  pawn  in  the 
game  of  chess,  that  which  is  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  the  game,  so  in  the  game 
of  war,  or  in  any  other  game  or  work, 
order  is  heaven's  first  law.  And  the 
man  who  cannot  make  up  his  mind 
in  this  respect  to  master  himself,  to 
submit  himself  to  methodical  action 
and  work,  is  declining  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  success,  whatever 
be  the  enterprise  which  he  has  in 
hand. 

(2)  Not  remotely  connected  with 
this  requirement  is  the  second,  the 
necessity  of  giving  attention  to  the  least 
things  as  well  as  to  the  greatest.  It  is 
an  error  akin  to  that  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  an  error  too  of  little 
minds,  to  pay  attention  to  things 
which  seem  to  us  great  and  important, 
and  to  neglect  or  give  little  heed  to 
those  which  seem  small  and  insig- 
nificant. The  error  is  a  very  natural 
one.  But  it  is  in  all  respects  most 
grievous.  Illustrations  of  this  point 
must  crowd  upon  us.  The  neglect 
to  perfect  the  smallest  part  of  some 
intricate  machine  may  throw  its  work- 
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ing  into  disorder  and  endanger  the 
safety  of  valuable  property,  and  still 
more  precious  human  life.  An  un- 
seen disease  invading  some  obscure 
portion  of  the  human  organism,  and 
allowed  to  work  its  way  unchecked, 
has  often  undermined  the  constitution 
and  brought  on  incurable  and  deadly, 
disease.  It  is  the  man  who,  while 
holding  firmly  his  central  principle  of 
action,  yet  also  masters  the  details  of 
his  work  who,  as  a  rule,  most  surely 
attains  to  success.  Frederick  William 
the  First  of  Prussia,  the  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  had  such  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  army,  its  dis- 
position and  accoutrements,  that  it 
was  said  he  knew  where  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  shoe-fastening  of  every 
soldier  in  every  regiment.  And  ac- 
cordingly when  his  greater  son  came 
to  the  throne  he  found  ready  to  his 
hand  an  army  not  unworthy  of  his 
military  genius.  A  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  importance  of  small 
things  occurs  in  the  history  of  this 
very  king.  One  of  the  most  serious 
reverses  sustained  by  the  great  Fred- 
erick was  at  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf, 
and  the  principal  reason  of  his  defeat 
was  his  ignorance  of  the  ground  at 
one  particular  part  of  the  field.  He 
had  trusted  to  be  able  to  advance  a 
division  of  his  army  against  a  certain 
point  in  the  enemy's  line,  but  he  dis- 
covered too  late  that  the  ground  was 
impassable.  And  there  is  another 
consideration  in  connection  with  this 
attention  to  small  matters.  The  man 
who  lias  not  learnt  to  do  little  things 
well,  will  probably  do  nothing  well. 
"  He  who  is  faithful  in  that  which  is 
very  little,  is  faithful  also  in  much." 
The  man   who  fulfils  the  smallest  of 


duties  with  conscientious  care  and 
zeal,  will  be  likely  to  do  the  greatest 
things  with  energy  and  success.  And 
it  is  by  doing  well  in  early  days 
whatever  duties  may  fall  to  us  to  be 
discharged  that  we  gain  the  know- 
ledge, the  ability,  the  skill  to  do  the 
greater  duties  which  are  then  entrust- 
ed to  us. 

Work !  it  is  a  great  and  solemn 
subject,  the  employment  of  man  on 
earth,  sometimes  pleasant  and  joyful, 
sometimes  wearisome  and  painful — 
the  blessed  and  unceasing  employ- 
ment of  the  saints  in  heaven,  who 
rest  not  day  or  night — the  employ- 
ment of  Almighty  God,  himself  the 
Maker  and  upholder  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible.  What  more 
powerful  impulse  can  move  us  to  effort 
than  that  which  is  inspired  by  such 
considerations  ?  By  labour  we  are 
proving  ourselves  to  be  men,  and 
men  in  the  true  sense  of  our  being, 
imitators  of  God  the  great  worker,  as 
loving  and  obedient  children.  By 
labour  we  are  advancing  ever  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  our  being, 
drawing  in  from  above  and  putting 
forth  around  us  the  energies  of  our 
regenerated  life.  By  labour  we  are 
doing  our  part  towards  advancing 
human  civilization,  and  raising  to  a 
higher  scale  the  race  which  God  has 
destined  to  reflect  his  glory.  How 
honourable,  how  noble,  how  elevat- 
ing is  such  work  !  May  it  be  said  of 
us  that  we  have  "  laboured  and  not 
fainted,"  that  we  have  been  "good 
and  faithful  "  servants  '  May  many  a 
one  among  us  leave  in  the  mcmorv 
of  others'  the  conviction  that  he  has 
been  "  a  workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed." 


More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  the  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore  let 

thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day, 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 


If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayci 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them 

friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  Cod. 
—  Tcinfvfoii. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIVE  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE. 


REV.    W.    D.    ARMSTRONG,    M.A.,    PH.D.,    OTTAWA. 


{PURPOSE  to  set  before  the  read- 
ers of  The  Monthly  a  few  facts 
with  regard  to  the  Bible  which  separ- 
ate it  from  all  ordinary  literature  and 
justify  the  pre-eminence  we  ascribe 
to  it  when  we  call  it  "  God's  Word." 
With  the  knowledge  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing an  intelligent  and  investigat- 
ing class  of  readers  I  shall  deem  it 
sufficient  to  indicate,  without  elabor- 
ating, my  lines  of  thought. 

The  attention  directed  to  the  Bible 
in  its  relation  to  the  school  curricu- 
lum will,  I  am  sure,  be  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  saying  something  about 
the  Book  itself.  Indeed,  it  would 
almost  justify  a  thorough  elaboration 
in  your  pages  of  Henry  Rogers'  fam- 
ous dictum,  "  The  Bible  is  not  such 
a  book  as  man  would  have  made  if 
he  could,  or  could  have  made  if  he 
would."  My  object  will  be  to  state 
some  remarkable  things  about  the 
Bible,  and  some  remarkable  things  in 
the  Bible  which  will  prove  that  it 
cannot  be  the  production  of  man's 
intellect  but  has  in  it  the  tracings  of 
the  finger  of  God. 

At  the  outset  I  will  ask  the  reader 
to  notice  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
Bible  as  to  its  form  and  origin. 
It  has  been  called  a  "  Miscellany." 
It  is  a  collection  of  sixty-six  books, 
some  of  them  very  short,  none  of 
them  very  long.  There  are  his- 
tories, biographies,  poems,  allegories, 
didactic  treatises,  familiar  letters, 
prophecies  ;  not  written  by  one  man 
or  one  class  or  school  of  men,  but 
by  all  sorts  of  people,  kings 
and  priests,  statesmen  and  peasants, 
philosophers  and  fishermen ;  not 
written  in  one  place,  but  in  many 
places,  in  the  city,  in  the  country,  in 
the   palace,    in    the    prison,    by    the 


rivers  of  Babylon,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  from  lonely  Patmos,  from 
crowded  Corinth  ;  not  written  during 
one  generation  or  one  century,  but 
over  a  period  of  at  least  fifteen 
centuries.  Yet  in  all  this  variety 
there  is  unity.  It  is  one  book  con- 
sistent throughout.  Surely  an  invisible 
power  during  all  the  ages  must  have 
been  guiding  these  various  writers. 

How  to  account  for  this  unity  in 
the  Bible  is  a  nut  very  hard  to  crack 
for  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  a 
special  Revelation,  Bring  the  guid- 
ing mind  of  God  in  and  the  problem 
is  solved  at  once.  The  agency  is 
varied  and  human,  but  the  Book  is 
God's  work.  Its  variety  in  unity  is 
like  nature — God's  work,  like  man — 
God's  work,  like  history — God's  work. 

Again,  when  we  look  at  this  Book 
and  compare  it  with  the  other  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrew  people,  it  is  very 
singular  that  a  people,  whose  writ- 
ings, apart  from  this,  are  scarcely 
worth  speaking  about,  should  have 
embalmed  the  very  life  of  their  nation 
in  such  a  remarkable  series  of  pro- 
ductions. This  fact  becomes  more 
wonderful  when  we  consider  that 
more  powerful  contemporary  nations, 
such  as  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylon- 
ians, the  Egyptians  had  no  such 
records.  It  is  not  so  long  since  the 
literary  world  was  excited  over  the 
ingenious  interpretation  of  the  Moa- 
bite  stone.  The  fire-clay  tablets  of 
Assyria  and  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs  of  Egyptian  kings  have  but 
recently,  and  that  dimly,  told  their 
story.  It  is  singular  that,  as  a  writer 
strikingly  puts  it,  "  The  little  ark  of 
Jewish  literature  still  floats  above 
the  surges  of  time,  while  mere  frag- 
ments of  the  wrecked  archives  of  the 
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huge  oriental  empires,  as  well  as  of 
the  lesser  kingdoms  thai  surrounded 
Judea— mere  flotsam  and  jetsam — 
are  now  and  then  cast  on  our  distant 
shores." 

Or  again  look  at  the  wonderful 
history  of  this  Book  since  the  volume 
has  been  completed.  Consider  the 
history  and  influence  of  the  Book 
since  the  time  of  Christ.  Has  not 
its  effect  upon  the  intellect  and  the 
action  of  man  been  marvellous? 
Volumes  might  be  written  upon  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  men  who 
by  thousands  have  died  for  its  sake. 
It  would  take  volumes  to  describe 
the  way  in  which  men's  lives  have 
been  swayed  by  its  teachings  or  how 
it  has  compelled  the  homage  of  the 
greatest  intellects  and  siill  compels 
it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  about  this 
Book  that,  having  its  origin,  not 
among  a  literary  people  like  the 
Greeks,  but  among  an  unliterary 
people,  it  should  have  proved  a  well- 
spring  of  life  to  the  literature  of  every 
land  in  which  it  has  been  welcomed. 
Can  one  exaggerate  what  the  German 
Bible  has  done  for  the  language  and 
literature  of  Germany?  Or  estimate 
the  influence  of  the  English  Bible 
upon  English  literature  ?  When  the 
missionary  visits  a  Barbarian  tribe 
and  translates  the  Bible  into  their 
language  he  thereby  originates  a  civi- 
lization and  a  literature.  The  Bible 
has  fulfilled  the  prophecy  concerning 
the  River  of  Life  in  Ezekiel's  vision, 
"'  every  thing  shall  live  whither  the 
river  cometh." 

To  see  the  unique  position  that  the 
Bible  holds  among  books  place  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  myriad  books  of 
Christendom.  Let  them  declare  their 
relation  to  it,  their  indebtedness  to  it. 
Here  are  books  written  to  explain  it ; 
books  written  to  attack  it ;  books 
written  to  defend  it;  books  inspired 
directly  by  it ;  books  inspired  indi- 
rectly by  it ;  books  influenced  by  it 


in  their  diction,  elevated  by  it  in  their 
thoughts.  Let  these  all  come  forth 
and  they  will  be  found  to  be  the  very 
substance  of  the  literature  of  Christian 
lands.  Then  consider  the  history  of 
the  Book  occupying  this  unique  posi- 
tion, where  it  was  produced  and  who 
wrote  it,  and  you  will  be  compelled 
to  ask  for  the  something  that  gives  it 
its  proud  pre-eminence. 

Another  remarkable  fact  about  the 
Bible  is  the  apparent  universal  adap- 
tation of  the  Book  to  all  nations  and 
tribes,  to  all  clarses  and  conditions  of 
men.  Eastern  books  are  proverbi- 
ally local.  This  Book  arose  among 
a  narrow-minded  people  full  of  local 
prejudice.  Yet  it  overleaps  all  local 
bounds.  It  is  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
truly  cosmopolitan,  truly  catholic.  I 
need  state  but  one  fact  to  show  this. 
It  is  a  singularly  suggestive  fact.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
to-day  is  issuing  the  Bible,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  267  different  languages 
and  dialects.  Take  a  geographical 
survey  of  the  world  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact  will  be  manifest. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  the  uni- 
versal character  of  the  Book  ?  Or 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  attitude  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
are  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  that 
they  may  carry  this  Book  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ?  What 
are  we  to  say  of  the  men  that  com- 
pose this  very  Society  that  prints  the 
Bible  in  so  many  languages  and  of  the 
thousands  who  give  their  money  to 
sustain  the  great  work  ?  Are  they 
crazy  or  duped  ?  Not  long  ago  a 
large  company  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  men  in  the  world  sat  for  a 
number  of  years  with  reverent  toil 
seeking  to  put  into  English  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  and  Cireek 
phraseology  of  this  Book.  Kvery 
point  and  particle  was  carefully  gone 
over  and  the  meaning  of  words 
prayerfully  weighed  and  voted  upon. 
Were  these   men  under   a   delusion  ? 
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Have  thousands  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  of  men  been  duped  into 
believing  that  the  Book  they  so  rever- 
enced was  special  in  its  origin  and 
had  a  special  value  for  mankind  ? 

Another  remarkable  thing  about 
this  Book  is  the  fact  that  it  has  gone 
through  an  ordeal  of  criticism  to 
which  no  other  book  has  been  sub- 
jected. It  has  always  been  in  the 
furnace.  Yet  we  can  safely  say  there 
is  not  the  smell  of  fire  on  it.  What 
terrific  battles  have  been  fought  over 
it !.  How  fierce  the  assault  of  its 
critical  foes  !  How  bitter  sometimes 
the  replies  of  its  friends  !  Surviving 
both  friend  and  foe,  the  Book  still 
speeds  on  its  mission  bringing  its 
blessing  to  men  in  such  a  marked 
and  generous  way  that  one  wonders 
how  any  man  who  loves  his  fellow- 
men  could  be  hostile  to  it,  or  throw 
the  least  impediment  in  the  way  of 
its  beneficent  progress. 

There  was  in  France  in  the  last 
century  a  distinguished  genius  at 
whose  feet  the  great  and  the  learned 
bowed    with    reverence.     He    was   a 


foe  to  the  Bible,  and  predicted  that  m 
a  hundred  years  the  Bible  would  be 
a  forgotten  book.  But  Voltaire  him- 
self is  now  almost  forgotten  whilst  the 
Book  he  reviled  has  entered  upon  an 
era  of  unwonted  life  and  vigour, 
spreading  its  conquests  in  every  land 
under  heaven. 

Such  are  some  of  the  remarkable 
things  about  this  Book,  its  history, 
its  preservation,  its  influence.  Is  it 
not  safe  to  infer  that  such  a  book 
cannot  be  of  human  origin  merely, 
but  owes  its  history  and  its  influence 
to  the  special  interposition  of  that 
God  who  made  man  and  who  guides 
and  controls  all  history  ? 

Although  I  have  stated  my  argu- 
ments only  on  the  merest  outline  I 
trust  I  have  carried  with  me  the  inte- 
rest and  conviction  of  my  readers. 
This  article  is,  in  a  sense,  but  intro- 
ductory to  another  in  which  I  hope 
to  point  out  some  very  remarkable 
things  in  the  Book  itself  which  mark 
it  off  from  all  other  books  and  vindi- 
cate for  it  the  right  to  be  held  as  a. 
book  specially  from  God  to  man. 
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KNOAV  wha 
do  it,"  \ 


.'hat  you  have  to  do  and 
was  the  answer  once 
received  by  Ruskin  when  he  asked  a 
celebrated  painter  how  he  had  secured 
some  gorgeous  effects  in  colour. 
"What  to  do  and  how  to  do  it," 
were  exactly  the  questions  which 
nearly  every  teacher  of  English  was 
asking  himself  a  few  years  ago,  when 
English  literature  was  added  to  the 
programme  of  studies  in  our  second- 
ary schools.  Any  genius,  good  or 
bad,  who  would  have  answered  these 
questions  for  us,  would  have  been  ac- 
corded the  warmest  thanks  of  grateful 
hearts.     However,  no  genius  vouch- 


safed an  answer.  In  our  dilemma 
most  of  us  fell  back  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  the  universities,  and  taught  the 
subject  in  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  taught  to  us.  As  time  has 
passed,  improvement  has  been  made 
in  both  aims  and  methods.  It  is 
becoming  fairly  well  recognized  that 
the  main  object  of  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is  the  growth  and  for- 
mation of  a  strong  and  symmetrical 
moral  and  religious  character.  This 
I  may  say  is  the  object  of  all  educa- 
tion, and  the  extent  to  which  English 
literature  lends  its  aid  in  shaping  and 
strengthening  the    best   elements    of 
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character  is  at  once  the  measure  of 
its  usefulness,  and  its  best  justifica-  | 
tion  as  a  subject  of  study  in  either 
school  or  college.  It  is  of  the  utmost  '\ 
importance  that  we  should  first  know 
what  we  have  to  do.  Should  we  study 
literature  because  it  is  disgraceful  not 
to  know  something  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  the  great  literary  men  of  our 
country  ?  Should  we  try  to  know 
something  about  literature,  or  should 
we  strive  to  get  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  thoughts  of  the  best 
men  and  women  of  England,  so  that 
knowing  their  thoughts  on  many  sub- 
jects, and  pondering  them  long  and 
well  in  our  hearts  they  may  become 
a  part  of  every  fibre  of  our  being,  and 
may  thus  refine,  elevate,  and  ennoble 
our  character  and  life. 

I.  Proper  Aim. — The  proper  aim 
of  the  highest  literature,  I  take  it,  is 
"  to  crown  the  true  and  the  good  with 
delight  and  joy,  to  clothe  the  austere 
form  of  truth  and  wisdom  with  heart- 
taking  beauty  and  sweetness.'"'  This 
is  the  very  law  and  life  of  literature. 
The  realization  of  this  aim  must  be  a 
very  slow  process.  Its  results,  among 
the  young  especially,  are  subtle,  in- 
tangible, impalpable  ;  they  cannot  be 
measured  accurately  in  percentages ; 
cannot  be  recited  in  class ;  cannot  be 
talked  about ;  cannot  be  shown  off. 
Its  progress  is  silent  as  the  dew,  but 
nevertheless  powerful  as  the  mighty 
forces  of  nature.  At  first,  the  young 
student  is  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
unconscious  of  the  enchanting  power 
that  is  slowly  enfolding  him  in  its 
mighty  grasp.  Time  goes  on,  and 
when  he  does  feel  its  power,  he 
struggles  not  to  release  himself.  He 
becomes  dimly  conscious  that  he  is 
adding  to  his  soul's  wealth. 

Who  can  mistake  great  thoughts  ? 

They  seize  upon  the  mind  ;  arrest  and  search 

And  shake  it  ;  bow  the  tall  soul  as  by  winds  ; 

Rush  over  it  like  rivers  over  reeds, 

Which  quaver  in  the  current ;  turn  us  cold, 

And  pale  and  voicehss  ;  leaving  in  the  brain 

A  rocking  and  a  ringing — glorious, 

And  close  the  soul  with  Heaven  as  with  a  seal. 


If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  proper 
aim  of  the  study  of  literature  is  to  im- 
part a  taste  for,  if  not  a  knowledge  of, 
what  the  great  and  good  have  thought 
and  written  in  bygone  years ;  if  it  be 
to  cultivate  big  thoughts  in  ourselves, 
and  to  direct  our  feelings  and  emo- 
tions into  proper  channels,  by  making 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  mighty 
thoughts  of  the  great  souls,  who  in 
past  ages  have  been  reaching  out  to- 
wards the  perfectness  of  the  Infinite, 
then  our  second  step  is  pretty  clear. 
It  is  simply  this,  how  can  our  object 
be  attained  ? 

II.  How  Attain  the  Object. — 
Before  discussing  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject it  may  first  be  well  to  say  how.  I 
think  the  object  can  7iot  be  attained. 
Reading  biographical  sketches  of  lit- 
erary men,  learning  the  names  of 
their  works  ;  memorizing,  parrot-like, 
criticisms  of  their  books  ;  listening  to 
lectures  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  literature  will  never  secure 
the  object  aimed  at.  All  this  may 
have  value  as  information,  but  it  is 
not  the  study  of  literature ;  it  is  second- 
hand knowledge — most  of  it — of  the 
most  worthless  kinds.  The  aim  will 
never  be  realized  by  parsing  and  an- 
alyzing scraps  of  English  classics,  nor 
by  using  such  scraps  as  convenient 
pegs  on  which  to  hang  philological, 
mythological,  geographical  and  his- 
torical disquisitions  of  great  learned- 
ness,  but  of  soul-benumbing  tendency. 
Not  by  making  our  classics  texts  by 
means  of  which  to  study  etymology, 
syntax  and  prosody,  as  has  long  been 
done  in  Greek  and  Latin,  'i'hese 
methods,  begun  and  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  thoroughness,  are  false  and 
pernicious.  They  develop  no  taste 
for  the  grand  and  noble  in  literature  ; 
but  are,  on  the  contrary,  most  effec- 
tual methods  of  concealing  and  strangl- 
ing its  very  life  and  soul.  (Irammar 
and  logic  should  alike  be  divorced 
from  literature,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  rarely  contribute  to  the  compre 
hension   of  a  ihouglu.     Nor  should 
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literature  ever  be  studied  as  an  ac- 
quirement. There  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  do  this,  because  acquirement 
in  literature  can  be  accurately  gauged 
by  percentages  ;  it  can  be  made  con- 
spicuous in  conversation  of  the  super- 
ticial  kind ;  its  marks  can  be  made  to 
tell  at  an  examination  of  the  wooden 
kind,  and 'its  results  tickle  immensely 
the  vanity  of  students  who  are  prodi- 
gies and  parents  who  are  fools. 
"  Cram,  disgorge,  forget," — cram,  dis- 
gorge, forget,  is  not  the  way  in  which 
to  study  literature. 

How  then  should  it  be  studied  ? 
It  matters  not  whether  the  aim  be  to 
implant  a  taste  for  good  literature,  or 
to  direct  students  how  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  it,  the  process  is  the 
same,  at  least  at  the  outset.  We 
must  read  the  works  of  a  man,  not 
about  them.  Just  as  in  science  we 
must  come  into  actual  contact  with 
the  facts  of  nature — must  see  and  feel 
and  touch  and  handle  the  various  ob- 
jects of  study,  so  must  we  do  in  litera- 
ture. No  man  ever  yet  became  a 
botanist  by  studying  a  text  book  or 
by  listening  to  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  subject.  Chemists  and  geologists 
are  not  made  by  lectures,  no  matter 
how  eloquent ;  nor  by  text  books,  no 
matter  how  perfect  the  illustrations. 
No  doubt  these  are  both  valuable ; 
but  chemists  are  born  in  laboratories, 
botanists  among  grass,  trees  and  flow- 
ers, and  zoologists  among  animals. 
In  the  same  way  a  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture can  be  acquired  only  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  subject — by  close 
and  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters.  It  is  the  thoughts  of 
the  great  masters  we  must  touch  and 
handle,  and  these  not  filtered  through 
hand-book,  cyclopaedia  and  history 
until  the  life  and  soul  has  been  lost, 
but  the  thoughts  pure,  warm  and  un- 
changed as  they  left  the  soul  of  the 
author.  The  form  in  which  the 
thoughts  have  been  clothed,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  and  times 


must,  in  so  far  as  they  originated  or 
affected  his  thoughts,  also  be  consid- 
ered ;  but  after  all  the  main  thing,  at 
the  outset  anyway,  is  to  master  the 
thought — is  to  place  ourselves  at  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author. 

If  I  am  correct  in  the  position 
which  I  have  taken,  viz.:  that  litera- 
ture must  be  studied,  not  in  magazine 
articles  of  criticism,  nor  in  biographi- 
cal sketches,  nor  in  lectures,  able  and 
brilliant  though  they  may  be,  then  our 
next  point  must  be  to  decide  what  de- 
partments of  literature  should  be  read. 

III.  What  Departments. — If  we 
keep  in  mind  the  object  of  the  study 
of  literature,  I  think  we  must  decide 
that  fiction  or  story-telling  and  poetry 
are  the  departments  which  should  be 
studied  first  and  most.  History,  men- 
tal and  moral  philosophy,  politics, 
mathematics  and  science  have  all  a 
literature  of  their  own ;  but  in  inves- 
tigating these  departments  of  human 
thought  a  student  is  not  said  to  be 
studying  literature.  These  then  being 
the  main  departments  (though  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  works  on  history, 
philosophy  and  even  science  do  not 
belong  to  literature),  viz.:  poetry  and 
fiction,  the  next  step  will  be  to  decide 
upon  the  authors  whose  works  should 
be  read.  Fortunately  our  task  here 
will  not  be  difficult.  In  the  opinion 
of  most  critics  and  lovers  of  literature 
the  names  of  the  great  authors  stand 
out  so  prominently  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  them. 

Arranging  them  in  the  order  oi  time, 
although  that  should  certainly  not  be 
the  order  of  study,  I  agree  in  the  main 
with  Prof.  Meiklejohn,  of  St.  Andrew's 
University,  that  the  teacher  should 
"  probably  select  Chaucer  as  the  type 
of  the  chivalric  period  of  English 
literature  ;  Spencer  as  the  richest  poet 
of  the  Elizabethan  era;  Shakespeare 
as  the  greatest  dramatist  of  the  period 
when  the  drama  was  at  its  highest; 
Bacon  as  the  most  compact  and 
thoughtful    English    essayist ;   Milton 
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as  the  poet  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  master  of  the  most  sublime  rhythms 
in  the  language  ;  Dryden  as  the  herald 
-of  the  new  and  '  popular '  style  per- 
fected by  Pope;  Swift  as  the  most 
powerful  intellect  of  his  time  ;  fohn- 
soii  as  the  representative  of  the  mas- 
sive common-sense  of  his  country, 
ponderously  expressed  ;  Goldsmith  as 
the  most  charming  writer  of  his  gen- 
eration ;  Burke  as  the  most  brilliant 
rhetorician  that  the  modern  world  has 
ever  seen  :  Coioper  as  the  transition 
and  the  link  between  the  age  of  Pope 
and  the  nineteenth  century  ;  Words- 
iporth  as  the  dawn  and  bright  shining 
of  the  noon-day  of  English  literature  ;  " 
while  Byron,  Scott,  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow  should  be  studied  as  repre- 
sentative poets  of  this  century ;  and 
Thackeray ,  Scott,  Hans  Andersen,  and 
Charles  Kingsley,  as  its  most  enchant- 
ing story-tellers. 

It  is  of  course  quite  plain  that  all 
the  works  of  these  writers  cannot  be 
read  during  any  ordinary  school  and 
college  course.  A  selection  must  be 
made  ;  but  here  again  common  repute 
•comes  to  our  aid  and  maps  out  the 
course.  I  shall  not  attempt  any 
enumeration  of  the  works  which  I 
think  should  be  read,  nor  of  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  taken  up. 
These  are  mere  matters  of  detail  and 
could  easily  be  disposed  of.  On  the 
latter  point,  however,  I  might  remark 
that  while  the  order  should,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  be  from  the  simple  story  to 
the  more  complex  forms  of  literature, 
age  and  previous  education  would  be 
considerations  which  would  largely 
determine  the  course  as  a  whole. 
The  actual  study  might  well  be  begun 
at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  be 
carried  on  systematically  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  school  and  university 
course.  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
policy  which  has  supplied  the  higher 
forms  of  our  public  schools  and  the 
lower  forms  of  our  secondary  schools 
with  literature  of  the  scrap-book  char- 


acter. A  finished  whole  should  be 
studied,  not  an  extract.  As  well  seek 
to  train  a  sculptor  by  making  him 
view  only  the  nose  or  great  toe  of  the 
Venus  de  Milo,  as  try  to  make  a  lover 
of  literature  by  compelling  a  student 
to  read  nothing  but  scraps.  For  be- 
ginners the  wholes  may  well  be  very 
simple  ones,  such  as  some  of  Hans 
Andersen's  fairy-tales,  or  Scott's  or 
Kingsley's  historical  novels  ;  but  they 
should  be  literary  units,  and  studied 
as  such. 

How  Should  the  Works  be 
Read  ? — This  brings  us  to  another 
topic  of  my  paper,  viz.  :  how  should 
the  works  of  the  various  authors  be 
read  and  studied  ?  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  place  ourselves  in  pos- 
session of  the  author's  thoughts.  ^Ve 
must  try  to  understand  and  appreciate 
his  meaning.  We  must  strive  to  see 
the  subject  as  he  'sees  it.  We  must 
view  it  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its  parts 
from  the  author's  point  of  view.  This 
involves,  of  course,  the  careful  study 
of  the  form  in  which  he  has  expressed 
himself,  and  implies  a  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  and  uses  of  words,  syn- 
onyms, proper  names,  historical  points, 
figurative  language,  sentence  and  para- 
graph structure,  and  metrical  form  ; 
but  all  these  should  be  touched  on  in 
literature  only  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
or  have  a  bearing  on  a  comprehension 
of  the  author's  meaning. 

The  second  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
connect  the  appearance  and  work  of 
a  writer  with  the  social  condition  and 
])olitical  events  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  to  show — as  far  as  this  can 
be  done  to  young  or  advanced  stu- 
dents— how  these  inlluenced  the  char- 
acter and  feelings  of  the  writer  and 
were  reflected  in  his  works.  This 
should  not  be  done  by  formal  instruc- 
tion, but  should  be  assigned  to  the 
student  as  problems  which  he  would 
be  expected  to  solve,  just  as  a  mathe- 
matician or  scientist  would  assign  an 
alogous  ]iroblems  in  tlieir  departments. 
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"  The  standing  difficulty  and  per- 
petual temptation  is  to  present  to 
students  conclusions  the  data  for 
which  have  not  been  given,  and  criti- 
cal results  the  steps  to  which  have 
never  been  taken  by  the  student  him- 
self. There  is  nothing  more  prejudi- 
cial to  the  young  mind,  nothing  so 
fatal  to  its  kindly  and  harmonious 
growth  as  the  presence  within  it  of 
ready-made  thoughts,  of  alien  ideas, 
and  of  too  easily  accepted  results. 
The  student  may  seem  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  such  ideas  and  conceptions, 
but  he  is  not ;  they  may  seem  to  be 
the  fruits  of  his  own  mind,  but  they 
are  really  dead  artificial  apples — the 
witnesses,  not  of  a  vigorous,  spon- 
taneous life,  but  of  mental  poverty 
and  death.  The  second-hand  is  the 
deadly  foe  of  original  life." 

A  third  thing  to  be  done  is  to  at- 
tempt an  analysis  of  the  ethical  and 
tcsthetics  of  literature,  but  into  this  I 
shall  not  enter  to-night. 

Second  Object. — Literature  should 
be  studied  for  other  objects  than  these 
specified  thus  far  in  my  paper.  It 
may  be  studied  as  the  basis  of  his- 
torical or  of  modern  English  gram- 
mar. This  aim  I  do  not  propose  to 
dwell  on  here  :  but  there  is  a  tJnrd 
object  for  which  it  may  be  studied, 
and  I  propose  to  notice  it  here.  The 
aim  of  a  student  may  be  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  rhetoric,  and  if  so  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  foundation  of  the 
study  should  be  based  entirely  upon 
a  study  of  the  works  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  English  prose  writers.  In  other 
words,  we  should  study  the  form 
rather  than  the  matter  of  literature. 
With  this  object  in  view  every  para- 
graph should  be  studied  and  the  main 
topic  in  it  noted.  The  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence 
should  be  carefully  observed,  as  to 
whether  such  structure  and  arrange- 
ment expresses  the  author's  thought 
in  the  best  possible  way.  Doing  this 
with  a  large  number  of  authors  will 


lead  a  student  easily  and  naturally  to 
the  inductive  study  of  the  qualities 
and  ornaments  of  style.  This  will  be 
especially  the  case  where,  as  often 
happens,  two  or  three  authors  all  treat 
the  same  subject,  and  the  student  is 
thus  given  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing the  literary  form  of  one  writer 
with  that  of  another.  In  short,  rhe- 
torical analysis  should  be  the  main 
object  of  the  study  of  literature  when- 
ever a  student  is  desirous  of  perfect- 
ing or  of  learning  the  art  of  literary 
expression.  In  other  words,  the  study 
of  rhetoric  and  composition  should  be 
approached  entirely  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture. As  usually  studied,  rhetoric 
consists  of  memorizing  a  series  of 
rules  or  principles  to  be  observed  in 
writing  an  essay  or  other  piece  of  com- 
position. A  student  is  first  told  to 
arrange  his  treatment  of  a  theme 
under  the  heads  of  Introduction,  Dis- 
cussion and  Conclusion.  Then  fol- 
lows an  interminable  list  of  rules  for 
the  choice  and  use  of  words,  for  the 
formation  of  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
for  the  use  of  figures  of  speech,  for 
securing  variety  of  expression,  and 
for  acquiring  all  the  qualities  of  style 
possessed  by  the  greatest  writers  of 
every  age  and  of  every  nation.  Now 
this  method  of  studying  rhetoric  is  all 
wrong.  These  things  should  all  be 
studied,  but  not  from  a  text  book. 
They  should  be  evolved  by  the  stu- 
dent from  his  study  of  a  number  of 
modern  prose  writers  taken  as  models. 
This  critical  study  of  prose  literature 
should  involve  a  study  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  author's  style,  and 
would  lead  naturally  to  improvement 
in  the  style  of  writing  of  the  student. 
If  painters  and  sculptors  find  it  not 
merely  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary 
to  study  the  great  pieces  of  works  of 
the  old  masters,  surely  the  young 
writer  should  imitate  their  example, 
for  are  not  literature,  painting  and 
sculpture  sister  arts? 
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THE  first  school  in  Canada  was 
opened  by  the  Recollect  Fathers 
who  were  persuaded  by  Champlain  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  New  World. 
Jauray,  Dolbeau,  Le  Carvu  and  Du- 
plessis  were  the  first  to  arrive.  Leav- 
ing Dolbeau  at  Quebec,  the  others 
went  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Maurice,  where  a  school  was  opened 
by  Daplessis,  better  known  then  as 
Brother  Pacifique.  Two  years  later, 
Le  Carvu  succeeded  in  opening  an- 
other school  at  Tadoussac  "  in  order 
to  attract  the  savages,  to  render  them 
-sociable,  and  to  accustom  them  to  our 
ways  of  living."  He  writes  home  : 
^'  I  have  gone  to  Tadoussac  to  be  of 
some  assistance  to  the  Indians  of 
these  places,  to  give  them  some  in- 
struction, and  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments to  the  French,  and  to  those 
who  live  there  during  the  trading  sea- 
son. I  would  have  had  quite  a  num- 
ber of  children  to  instruct,  had  I  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  give  them. 
As  it  is,  I  have  laid  before  some  of 
them  the  alphabet,  and  they  have 
made  a  good  beginning  in  reading 
and  writing." 

In  1622,  the  Recollects  built  their 
iirst  convent  in  Canada  near  the 
River  St.  Charles,  and  there  they 
resided  until,  seventy  years  later,  a 
building  was  erected  for  them  where 
the  J'^nglish  cathedral  now  stands. 
Schools  were  carried  on  in  both  con- 
vents. Amid  great  discouragements, 
I^angoisseau  endeavoured  to  train 
native  teachers.  But  the  wandering 
nature  of  the  Red  Man  proved  irre- 
■sistible,  and  this  praiseworthy  attempt 
ended  in  failure. 

At  length  Jauray  obtained  aid  from 
♦he  Prince  dc  Conde  and   others  to 


erect  a  seminary  near  Little  River,  on 
land  granted  by  the  king  for  that 
purpose.  About  the  same  time  sev 
eral  primary  schools  were  established 
in  outlying  districts. 

When  Canada  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  the  lands  of 
the  Recollects  were  confiscated ;  but 
a  life-rent  was  secured  to  the  Order 
as  long  as  any  of  them  survived.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  forbidden  to 
add  to  their  number.  Brother  Paul, 
in  Montreal,  and  Brother  Louis,  in 
Quebec,  were  among  the  last  to  con- 
duct Recollect  schools.  The  last  of 
the  fathers  died  in  1S43  '^'^  Montreal. 

But  a  short  while  later  than  the 
Recollects  were  the  Jesuits,  who  sent 
out  Brebceuf,  Lalemant  and  Masse  in 
1625.  The  first  Jesuit  school  in 
Canada  was  opened  by  Father  Le- 
jeune  in  1632,  who  writes,  that,  after 
many  years  of  college  rule  elsewhere, 
he  is  content  and  satisfied  to  teach 
A,  B,  C  to  a  little  Indian  on  one  side, 
and  a  little  negro  on  the  other,  and 
has  no  desire  to  change  his  two 
scholars  for  the  finest  audience  in 
France.  A  year  later  we  find  him 
with  twenty  pupils.  "  My  pupils  come 
from  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  learn  from  me  what  is  new  to  them. 
.  .  .  We  finish  with  the  Paternos- 
ter, which  I  have  composed  in  rhymes, 
for  them  in  their  own  language,  and 
which  I  make  them  sing." 

In  1635  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in 
laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a  col- 
lege at  (Quebec.  They  were  well 
assisted,  and  soon  became  wealthy. 
Their  college  was  conducted  on  the 
well-known  principles  of  the  Jesuit 
schools,  and  became  the  host  on  the 
continent. 
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TEMPERANCE  AND  HYGIENE.* 


BY  WILLIAM  RANNIE,  HEAD  MASTER,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  NEWMARKET. 


WE  teachers  believe  that  the  true 
end  and  aim  of  education  is 
the  formation  of  character.  BeUev- 
ing  this  fact  then,  it  is  evidently  our 
duty  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  our 
pupils  the  great  danger  of  indulgence 
in  the  vices  common  to  our  time. 
Among  these  certainly  not  one  stands 
out  more  notoriously  than  the  use  of 
alcohol. 

Professor  Calderwood,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  says : — '''  If  there 
be  any  one  vice  against  which  the 
teachers  of  our  country  should  seek 
to  warn  the  young  it  is  drunkenness. 
Our  national  reproach  because  of  this 
one  vice  is  a  bitier  one ;  our  national 
loss  and  suffering  appalling  to  a  de- 
gree not  realized  by  those  who  do  not 
ponder  the  statistics  of  the  subject. 
InteUigence  and  debauchery  cannot 
go  long  together,  either  in  personal 
or  national  history.  Drunkenness  is 
a  vice  at  which  school  training  should 
level  its  heaviest  blows."  Dr.  Willard  | 
Parker  says:  "We  shall  never  con- 
trol alcohol  until  we  have  taught  the 
people  its  nature  and  effects,  and  I 
can  see  no  way  of  doing  this  except 
through  our  schools." 

If,  then,  the  school  is  the  proper 
channel  for  the  diffusion  of  this  know- 
ledge, I  have  a  personal  word  for  our 
teachers.  Many  are  working  skilfully, 
faithfully,  and  have  been  for  years,  to 
discharge  their  obligations  and  duty 
to  the  community,  fully  realizing  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  them. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  young,  just 
entering  on  the  struggle,  with  minds 
and  purposes  only  partially  developed, 
but  with  this  one  purpose  strong  in 

*  Read  at  South  York  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, April,  1888. 


them,  of  leading  the  children  placed 
under  their  charge  to  form  purposes- 
of  true  usefulness,  and  to  train  their 
pupils  that  they  may  be  able,  in 
time,  it  may  be  long  future,  to  leave 
the  world  better  than  they  found  it,  in 
short,  so  to  live  that  they  are  each  re- 
garded as  "  a  man  among  men." 
These  leave  their  mark  and  a  loving 
memory  in  every  community  that  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  their 
services.  There  is  a  third  class,  and 
fortunately  their  number  is  very  small, 
who  have  no  love  for  their  work,  or 
any  work  for  that  matter,  except  that 
it  serves  their  purpose  in  the  mean- 
time, huch  usually  are  soon  under- 
stood, and  are  so  kicked  about  from 
pillar  to  post  that  they  shortly  leave 
the  profession  and  there  are  none  to 
regret  their  departure. 

In  my  estimation  temperance  teach- 
ing comes  next  to  morality  and  re- 
ligion. The  man  who  imparts  in- 
struction on  this  subject  must  believe 
in  it,  live  it,  practise  it,  not  only  in 
regard  to  alcohol,  but  also  in  respect 
to  temperance  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term.  He  must  have  personal 
magnetism,  strength  of  will,  and  that 
properly  trained  and  directed,  that 
wisdom  that  maketh  not  ashamed  nor 
sorry.  He  must  be  a  man  whom  the 
children  believe  in,  and  desire  to  have 
for  a  leader.  He  must  be  no  C7-ank 
to  make  his  very  earnestness  distaste- 
ful to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  but  still  an  enthusiast,  one 
who  possesses  that  enthusiasm  which 
is  "catching,"  and  carries  along  with 
him  the  best  impulses  and  warmest 
endeavours  of  his  children. 

Surely  the  teacher  who  loves  to  in- 
dulge in  intoxicating  liquor  or  de- 
bauchery of  any  kind,  or  who  daily 
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brings  his  pitcher  of  beer  from  the 
hotel  or  shop  cannot  teach  temper- 
ance, and  should  have  no  place  in 
our  Canadian  schools. 

But  as  this  subject  is  new  on  the 
programme  the  question  naturally 
arises  when  should  the  teaching  begin, 
how  shall  it  be  done,  and  in  what 
order  should  the  work  be  taken  up? 
In  this  every  teacher  must  use  his  in- 
dividuality. Know  the  work  thor- 
oughly. Have  a  definite  plan  and 
follow  it  faithfully.  Teach  it  with  the 
purpose  not  only  of  imparting  infor- 
mation, but  of  doing  it  so  that  the 
children  will  be  stronger  and  firmer 
in  the  love  of  right.  Try  to  train  the 
children  to  unselfishness  by  holding 
up  the  good  of  the  community,  appeal- 
ing to  their  reason,  demonstrating  the 
truth  of  every  fact  advanced  by  ex- 
periment or  any  means  that  will  make 
the  matter  thoroughly  plain  to,  and 
likely  to  be  remembered  by  them. 

The  teaching  of  temperance  is  so 
closely  allied  to  physiology  and  hy- 
giene that  these  subjects  must  receive 
due  attention.  But  I  think  I  hear  a 
teacher  saying,  "  Those  subjects 
don't  count  on  the  examination." 
Let  the  parents  see  you  are  doing 
good  work,  making  their  boys  manly 
and  likely  to  be  good  citizens. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  school. 
If  you  do  this  well  you  may  snap 
your  fingers  at  examinations.  In  this 
respect  the  Inspector  will  aid  you  to 
educate  the  community. 

When  shall  we  begin  ?  As  soon 
as  we  are  able  by  familiar  conversa- 
tion, illustration  or  other  means  at 
our  command  to  lead  the  children  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
matter  we  are  desirous  of  teaching. 
The  second  book  class  is  not  too 
young.  The  teacher  can  make  many 
of  the  early  object  lessons  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  this  subject.  Make 
all  the  lessons  in  fact,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, object  lessons.  Let  the  teacher 
use  blackboard  and   chalk,  chart  or 


any  other  means  he  can  to  make  the 
lesson  clear,  real  and  interesting. 
The  pupil  should  put  the  outline  and 
important  points  neady  in  his  note 
book — for  present  study  and  future 
reference.  The  fact  of  putting  down 
the  work  on  paper  knowing  it  is  to 
be  preserved  will  help  to  make  the 
impression  of  the  lesson  stronger. 

What  line  shall  we  pursue?  Every 
teacher's  individuality  must  decide 
that  point.  I  shall  try  as  briefly  as 
possible  to  give  an  outline  that  to  me 
seems  the  best.  I  would  strive  to 
follow  along  two  lines.  ist.  Our 
natural  food  and  drink,  why  we  need 
them,  what  they  are  composed  of, 
how  the  body  is  constructed,  nour- 
ished and  kept  in  health.  2nd.  Arti- 
ficial drinks,  their  composition  and 
effects  on  the  different  organs  of  the 
body.  I  propose  to  outline  two 
course';,  one  in  each  line,  and  leave 
the  matter  with  you. 

The  subject  of  one  of  my  familiar 
chats  with  the  children  might  be,  say 
one  of  those  coloured  plates  issued 
in  England  during  the  British  expedi- 
tion to  Khartoum—  children  are  fond 
of  bright  things,  and  having  got  them 
to  examine  and  describe  carefully 
and  fully  the  different  objects  pre- 
sented, describe  the  desert  march 
across  the  country  at  the  bend  of  the 
Nile,  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  for 
water,  the  terrible  fight  by  a  party  to 
reach  the  Nile  to  get  water  for  those 
who  were  fighting,  their  march  back 
and  any  incident  that  brings  out 
vividly  man's  great  need  of  water. 
All  over  the  world  every  body  needs 
it.  Why  do  we  need  to  drink  ?  One 
urchin  speedily  solves  the  (luestion. 
Because  we  are  thirsty  !  Yes,  but  why 
do  we  become  thirsty  ?  Many  have 
never  thought  of  that.  Now  comes 
our  opportunity.  A  very  large  part 
of  the  body  consists  of  water,  most  of 
the  blood,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
muscles,  and  even  the  bones  contain 
about  10  per  cent,  of  water.     What 
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purpose  does  each  part  serve  ?  Have 
it  described  and  illustrated.  Make 
the  work  and  thought  real  to  the 
children.  Why  have  we  bones  ? 
Why  the  different  organs  ?  What 
uses  are  they  ?  What  purposes  do 
they  serve  and  what  duty  perform  ? 
Describe  the  heart,  arteries,  veins, 
capillaries.  The  fluid  they  contain. 
"What  is  its  composition  ?  Why  is  it 
a  fluid  ?  Why  not  a  solid  ?  Compare 
the  action  of  water  on  plants.  The 
influence  of  a  dry  season.  The  food 
is  in  the  soil  but  it  needs  the  water 
to  dissolve  it,  so  it  will  reach  the 
place  it  is  needed.  Have  a  wilted 
plant.  Water  it.  See  it  revive.  Soak 
dry  grain.     See  it  shoot  out  and  grow. 

What  constitutes  a  food  ?  It  must 
contain  materials  for  forming  bone, 
flesh,  sinew,  skin,  hair,  etc.,  and  sup- 
ply warmth.  The  water  must  carry 
the  material  to  the  different  parts. 

Our  first  food  was  milk.  Milk  is 
composed  of  different  food  products 
(name  them)  and  water.  Children 
thrive  on  it,  grow  and  perform  all 
sorts  of  infantile  pranks  with  no  other 
food.  Many  of  our  most  healthy 
children  use  large  quantities  of  milk. 
Animals  never  have  any  other  drink 
but  water,  and  if  properly  cared  for 
are  almost  invariably  well.  When 
men  or  women  wish  to  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  they  eat  sparingly  of 
good  food  and  drink  nothing  but 
water.  Men  in  training  for  races, 
feats  of  endurance,  try  to  get  in 
"  good  condition,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
which  means  to  be  in  the  best  of 
health  and  carry  no  superfluous  or 
useless  flesh.  This  is  done  by  taking 
proper  food,  proper  in  quality  and 
quantity,  thoroughly  masticated  and 
slowly  eaten,  plenty  of  exercise  and 
pure  water.  What  is  the  moral  of  all 
this  ?  If  men  who  require  to  do  the 
most  severe  work  require  water  only 
to  keep  in  the  best  health,  and  in 
fact  abstain  from  all  other  drink, 
what  folly  to  use  any  other.     There 


is  material  in  this  for  a  good  many 
lessons. 

By  the  time  the  second  stage  is 
reached  the  children  will  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  or 
perhaps  be  older  than  that. 

What  artificial  drinks  are  known 
by  name  to  the  children  ?  A  number 
will  be  named.  The  one  ingredient 
common  to  them  is  alcohol.  Show 
some  in  its  pure  state.  Colorless, 
pungent  in  taste,  will  burn,  etc.  Com- 
posed C,H,,0.  Have  experiments 
conducted  showing  the  elements  and 
how  manufactured.  The  source  from 
which  it  is  produced,  fermentation 
and  decay.  Has  a  great  affinity  for 
water.  Is  never  found  in  the  natural 
state  as  water  is.  Describe  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation.  Burns  with  little 
flame  and  no  smoke.  Have  lamp 
burning.  State  the  amount  of  alco- 
hol in  the  different  drinks  named. 

Notice  the  large  percentage  in 
brandy — 54.  Show  its  action  on  ani- 
mal life.  How  it  diff'ers  from  simple 
food  in  regard  to  its  satisfying  effects 
on  the  living  body.  The  effect  when 
taken  habitually.  Excites  a  constant 
desire  for  more.  A  toper  can  do  no 
work  until  he  has  had  liquor  to  steady 
his  hand.  "  Drunk  at  night  is  always 
dry  in  the  morning,"  As  a  food  how 
it  will  enter  into  the  structure  of  the 
living  body — through  the  blood.  Its 
effect  on  the  organs — irritates  the 
stomach,  and  in  time  produces  ulcers. 
The  effect  of  undiluted  alcohol  on  the 
tissues.  Absorbs  the  water,  and  dries 
them  up.  Why  a  fluid,  possessing  the 
properties  of  alcohol,  is  dangerous  as  a 
food.  It  destroys  the  natural  appe- 
tite, the  proper  desire  for  food,  and 
does  not  supply  anything  in  its  place. 
In  what  respect  alcohol  differs  from  a 
natural  standard  food  as  milk.  It 
contains  nothing  to  nourish  or  supply 
waste,  but  burns  or  uses  up  instead. 
Its  action  on  the  blood.  Shrivels  the 
red  corpuscles  so  that  they  are  unfit 
to  nourish.     Dries  up  the  fibrine  and 
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stops  the  current  in  the  blood-vessels, 
producing  congestion  and  apoplexy. 
Destroys  the  capillaries,  hardening 
them  so  the  nourishing  process  cannot 
go  on.  Diseased  blood  from  alcohol. 
Prevents  the  carrying  otf  of  waste 
material  poisoning  the  blood,  and 
causing  several  of  the  organs  to  have 
more  than  their  proper  share  of  work, 
deranging  them,  by  this  means.  Res- 
piration :  Trace  the  steps  which  lead 
to  the  production  of  natural  warmth  in 
a  living  animal.  The  effect  of  check- 
ing respiration.  Dead  matter  is  not 
thrown  off,  and  blood  is  not  allowed 
to  receive  the  oxygen,  consequently  it 
is  not  "changed.  Alcohol  is  an  anti- 
septic, i.e.,  prevents  putrefaction  and 
decay.  It  prevents  the  air  to  sup- 
ply to  the  wants  of  the  body. 

Animal  warmth :  The  efiects  of  al- 
cohol on  its  production.  The  effect 
of  alcohol  on  the  blood  in  respect  to 
the  process  of  breathing.  Its  effect  on 
the  blood  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
circulation.  The  common  belief  that 
alcohol  warms  the  body.  "Take  a 
glass  to  keep  out  the  cold,"  and  an- 
other "to  keep  yourself  cool."  The 
fact  in  regard  to  these  two  expres- 
sions prolonged  variations  of  tem- 
perature fatal,  e.g.,  a  person  is  very 
warm,  perspires  freely  and  sits  down  to 
cool  off;  produces  chills,  congestion, 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  death. 
Next  take  the  four  stages  of  animal 
life  under  alcohol,  ist.  Exhilaration, 
a  rise  in  surface  temperature.  2nd. 
The  flush  of  the  skin  dies  away.  The 
mind  begins  to  get  rather  bored  and 
languid,  and  there  is  felt  a  slight  chil- 
liness. Is  now  very  susceptible  to 
cold.  It  requires  at  least  two  or  three 
hours  to  regain  the  natural  warmth. 
3rd  stage  :  The  great  vital  organs,  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  the  liver  and  the 
kidneys  all  too  full  of  blood  and  un- 
fit to  perform  their  work.  The  ner- 
vous system  is  deranged,  the  brain 
obscured,  and  the  victim  indulges  in 
all    sorts  of  freaks  according   to   liis 


temperament,  and  all  is  followed  by  a 
great  reduction  of  temperature.  The 
4th  stage  :  "  Dead  drunk."  Let  him 
alone.  In  what  res[:)ects  each  of  these 
is  hurtful  and  unnatural. 

Railway  drivers  and  servants  who 
follijw  a  very  dangerous  occupation 
are  longer  lived  in  the  proportion  of 
121  to  138  than  licjuor  dealers.  An 
abstainer  can  insure  his  life  more 
cheaply  than  a  non-abstainer.  Many 
companies  will  not  insure  a  man  ad- 
dicted to  drink.  Then  it  produces 
insanity.  Visit  our  lunatic  asylums. 
No  one  cause  produces  so  many 
pitients.  Lastly:  Its  effect  on  the 
pocket,  our  families,  and  friends. 
The  picture  is  too  common  and  too 
sorrowful.  Let  us  cover  it,  hide  it 
from  our  sight. 

The  effect  on  the  pocket.  What 
may  be  procured,  say  at  twenty  cents 
^four  drinks — a  day.  The  following 
clipping  from  the  Renfrevv  Mercury  is 
an  illustration :  "  Any  man  who 
drinks  two  glasses  of  whisky  per  day 
for  one  year,  and  pays  10  cents  a 
drink  for  the  same,  can  get  at  the 
Renfrew  Tea  Store  for  the  like  sum 
of  money  : — Eight  bags  roller  flour, 
2  bags  oatmeal,  40  lbs.  Japan  tea, 
100  lbs.  granulated  sugar,  50  lbs.  rice, 
20  lbs.  pot  barley,  20  lbs.  currants, 
20  lbs.  raisins,  20  lbs.  butter,  10  lbs. 
cheese,  50  yards  good  gray  cotton, 
worth  10  cents  per  yard,  and  a  cash 
bonus  of  $3  for  making  the  change 
in  his  expenditure."  Make  the  calcu- 
lation for  an  ordinary  life.  Put  $73 
a  year  in  a  life  insurance  policy  for  a 
man  aged  say  twenty-five,  etc.  Visit 
our  poor  houses.  Notice  the  wrecks. 
Ask  the  cause.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
will  say  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
was  drink. 

Lastly,  the  effect  on  tlic  morals — 
blunts  the  sensibility  of  right  and 
wrong.  Drunken  men  cannot  be 
religious — they  abuse,  neglect  and 
starve  and  bring  disgrace  upon  their 
families.     From   a    Bible   standpoint 
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the  bitterest  woes  are  pronounced — 
"  No  drunkard  can  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

Where  can  the  teacher  get  the 
necessary  information  on  this  sub- 
ject ?     From   the    "  Manual    of   Hy- 


giene "  used  in  the  Model  Schools, 
the  "Temperance  Primer"  for  the  use 
of  Canadian  schools,  and  from  a  small 
book  written  by  Dr.  Piatt,  based  on 
Dr.  Richardson's  work.  Any  teacher 
equipped  with  these  need  not  lack. 


THE  AMERICAN    ROBIN   AND  HIS  CONGENERS. 


BY    DR.    SPENCER    TROTTER. 


OUR  American  robin  is  a  thrush — 
the  red-breasted  thrush  is  his 
proper  title — he  occupies  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  bird-life,  and 
possesses  some  very  interesting  re- 
cords of  his  family  history.  When 
our  forefathers  first  came  over  they 
found  the  frank,  hearty  bird  with  the 
russet  breast  ready  to  make  friends 
with  them,  to  stay  about  the  clearings 
and  around  their  rough  cabins,  cheer- 
ing them  with  the  strong,  hopeful 
song  that  has  ever  gladdened  the 
heart  with  its  vigour  and  fulness  of 
promise.  With  what  joy  the  pioneers 
must  have  welcomed  the  first  spring 
that  brought  the  robins  back  after  the 
long,  dreary  winter  !  To  this  day  the 
first  robin  of  the  spring  creates  a  sen- 
sation, coming,  as  he  often  does,  amid 
the  ice  and  the  snow  and  the  rough 
wind,  and  not  a  leaf  on  the  trees. 
The  early  settlers  called  him  "robin  " 
from  his  red  breast,  no  doubt,  and  his 
confiding  ways,  after  the  trusty  little 
warbler  so  dear  to  their  hearts  in  the 
old  home  across  the  sea.  And  so  it 
has  been  "  robin "  ever  since,  al- 
though our  bird  is  but  distantly  re- 
lated to  the  little  robin-redbreast  of 
the  Old  World,  who  belongs  to  the 
warblers  —  another  branch  of  the 
family. 

By  virtue  of  being  a  thrush,  our 
robin  enjoys  a  very  extensive  range  of 
country  for  his  habitat.  From  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  across  the 
continent,    from   the    shores    of  the 


Arctic  Ocean  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  he  is  found  abundantly, 
breeding  throughout  the  forest  limits 
of  this  wide  area,  and  building  the 
same  nest  of  dried  grass,  roots,  and 
plastered  mud  about  every  homestead 
in  the  land.  Although  a  bird  of  the 
woodland,  like  all  the  thrushes,  he  yet 
prefers  the  garden  and  the  orchard — 
even  the  trees  that  stand  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustling  city  hold  his  nest. 
Insectivorous  by  nature,  but  varying 
his  diet  largely  with  the  small,  wild 
berries  of  the  woods,  the  robin  has 
become,  since  man's  invasion,  a  lover 
of  fruit,  keeping  pace  with  man  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  taste.  The  excel- 
lence of  his  taste  can  not  be  denied. 
He  takes  the  biggest  cherries  of  the 
most  approved  varieties,  and  the 
luscious  strawberries  are  his  delight. 
Yet  for  all  the  fruit  he  eats  he  repays 
the  horticulturist  double  by  devouring 
three-fold  more  of  insect-life  that 
would  ultimately  cover  and  destroy 
the  trees,  leaf,  root,  and  branch. 
P'ortunate  it  is  that  we  have  recog- 
nized his  valuable  service,  and  pro- 
tected him  by  legislation. 

The  true  thrushes — and  the  robin 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  — present 
some  very  interesting  features  in  their 
development,  characters,  and  geo- 
graphical distribution,  a  study  of 
which  throws  light  not  only  upon  the 
history  of  the  birds  themselves,  but 
also  upon  several  widely  different 
subjects. 
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The  thrushes  belong  to  the  most 
highly  organized  group  of  birds — the 
Passeres—iVa^  are  farthest  removed 
in  structure  from  the  early  reptiloid 
forms.  They  possess  the  most  com 
plete  vocal  apparatus  — a  syrinx  — 
situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe, with  five  intrinsic  pairs  of  mus- 
cles. The  wing  has  undergone  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  its  prim- 
aries or  quill-feathers  growing  from 
the  long  finger,  there  being  ten  of 
these,  the  first  one  short  and  abortive, 
so  that  the  thrushes  may  be  looked 
upon  as  still  advancing  toward  the 
highest  type  of  wing-structure,  that  ol 
nine  primaries.  In  conjunction  with 
this,  the  foot  or  leg  is  "  booted,"  i.e., 
covered  with  an  unbroken  plate  of 
hard,  leathery  skin,  not  reticulated 
and  scaled,  as  in  other  forms.  A 
decided  change  has  also  taken  place 
in  the  "  molt,"  or  shedding  of  feathers ; 
the  autumnal  molt  being  the  only 
complete  process,  while  the  spring 
change  is  effected  simply  by  the 
"  casting  "  off  of  the  broken  points  of 
feathers  in  the  worn  plumage.  The 
young  of  all  the  thrushes  are  spotted 
in  their  nestling  dress,  but  never 
carry  it  beyond  the  first  autumn,  as 
suming  the  full  plumage  of  the  old 
birds  after  the  first  molt,  so  that  "a 
bird  of  the  year"  in  the  late  fall  and 
winter  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
its  parents.  Any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  young  robins  hopping  aboul 
the  lawn  in  the  early  summer,  with 
their  spotted  breasts  and  mottled 
backs,  may  have  wondered  what  be- 
came of  them  by  October. 

The  thrushes  are  migratory  birds  in 
the  temperate  zone,  as  the  nature  of 
their  food  demands,  partaking  in  the 
general  north  and  south  movement 
during  the  spring  and  fall  tides  of 
migration.  Though  not  strictly  gre- 
garious, many  of  the  species  associate 
in  loose  flocks,  on  the  approach  of 
autumn,  and  forage  over  the  countrj 
in  quest  of  food.     We  are  all  familiar 


widi  the  flocks  of  robins  in  ihc  fall, 
scattering  overhead,  or  in  the  gum- 
trees  feasting  on  the  ripe,  black  fruit. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  arboreal, 
living  largely  among  tlie  trees,  but 
some  of  the  species  build  nests  on  the 
ground,  or  in  the  undergrowth  just 
above  it,  and  all  of  them  frequent  the 
ground  at  times  when  food  is  to  be 
obtained  there.  Being  among  the 
most  highly  organized  of  birds,  the 
thrushes  are  consequently  rapid  livers, 
i  possessing  a  high  degree  of  vitality, 
and  consuming  a  very  large  propor- 
!  tion  of  oxygen.  Great  feeders,  strong 
I  of  wing  and  stout  of  heart,  with  warm, 
fast-flowing  blood  and  high  tempera- 
ture, they  are,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  alive  to  their  environment. 

The  robin  and  his  world-wide  con- 
geners form  the  genus  Turdns,  or 
true  thrushes,  comprising  upward  of 
fifty  well-defined  species  distributed 
throughout  the  forest  regions  of  the 
globe,  excepting  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  where  they  are  replaced  by 
an  allied  group. 

In  the  palcearctic  region  of  the  Old 
World  four  widely  distributed  species 
occur,  all  having  spotted  breasts  in 
the  adult  plumage.  The  red-winged 
thrush  breeds  in  the  birch  region,  and 
throughout  the  upper  belt  of  pines 
across  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  He  is  rare 
east  of  the  valley  of  the  Yenisei,  but 
extends  his  wanderings  northward  as 
far  as  latitude  71°  beyond  the  forest 
limit.  The  red-wing  winters  in  south- 
ern and  western  Europe  and  the  Brit- 
ish Islands. 

The  blue-backed  thrush,  or  "  field- 
fare," has  a  range  somewliat  similar 
with  the  above  species ;  Asiatic  indi- 
viduals migrating  in  winter  to  Cash- 
mere, Turkistan,  and  the  north- 
western i)ortion  of  India.  Tlie  missel- 
thrush  breeds  throughout  central 
Europe,  ranging  eastward  to  the  north- 
western slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 
In    such    a    mild    climate    as    (ireat 
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Britain  offers,  he  remains  the  year 
round,  but  the  majority  of  individuals 
winter  in  southern  Europe,  Persia, 
and  north  Africa.  The  song-thrush 
is  another  palcearctic  form,  breeding 
eastward  to  the  Yenisei  Valley,  and  in 
Norway  wandering  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle.  He  has  a  near  relative  in- 
habiting northern  and  western  China, 
known  as  Pbre  David's  thrush,  in 
honour  of  a  good  monk  who  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  orni- 
thology. 

There  are  two  spotted-breasted 
thrushes  restricted  each  to  a  certain 
island,  and  found  nowhere  else  :  the 
Anjuan  thrush,  inhabiting  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Comoro  group,  lying 
between  Madagascar  and  the  African 
coast ;  and  the  St.  Thomas  thrush, 
from  the  island  of  that  name,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea. 

In  the  New  World  the  nearctic,  or 
North  American  region,  possesses 
several  species  of  spotted-breasted 
thrushes  breeding  throughout  its  for- 
est area.  Notable  among  these  are 
the  wood  thrush,  whose  mellow,  rip- 
pling music  we  know  and  love  so  well; 
the  hermit,  the  olive-backed,  the  gray- 
cheeked,  and  tawny  thrushes — -spring 
and  fall  migrants  passing  through  our 
woods  in  May  and  October. 

In  contrast  to  the  spotted-breasted 
species,  there  are  a  number  of  thrushes, 
and  among  them  the  robin,  which  are 
solidly  coloured  underneath,  a  few 
spots  being  confined  to  the  throat. 
This  difference  in  colour-pattern  has 
undoubtedly  arisen  far  back  in  the 
history  of  the  group  from  some  en- 
vironing influence.  The  young  of 
these  solid-coloured  thrushes  are  all 
spotted  like  the  rest,  and,  since  the 
young  of  all  animals  tend  to  revert 
toward  ancestral  forms  and  condi- 
tions, the  spotted-breasted  species 
may  be  looked  upon  as  representing 
the  more  primitive  type  of  thrush.  A 
further  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
two  spotted  breasted  thrushes  inhabit- 


ing the  islands  above  mentioned, 
which  from  their  isolated  habitat  are 
undoubtedly  of  considerable  antiquity 
as  species.  Our  robin  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  thrushes  with 
solid-coloured  breasts  found  in  North 
America,  but  a  host  of  them  occur  in 
South  America  and  some  in  Africa. 

This  contrast  between  the  northern 
and  southern  continents  of  the  New 
World,  or,  to  speak  zoologically,  be- 
tween the  nearctic  and  neotropical 
regions,  in  the  number  of  species  of 
thrush,  has  its  solution  in  the  peculi- 
arity and  variety  of  physical  condi- 
tions offered  by  South  America.  The 
ranges  of  the  species  inhabiting  the 
great  forests  of  the  equatorial  zone 
are  in  the  majority  of  instances  re- 
stricted to  comparatively  limited  areas. 
The  varied  conditions  offered  by  high 
mountain-ranges  and  deep,  low-lying 
forests,  tend  to  the  creation  of  new 
varieties  or  local  races,  which  are  con- 
sequently limited  to  certain  narrow 
areas,  and  a  particular  species  is  often 
thus  represented  by  several  extreme 
forms.  In  temperate  North  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fewer  species 
are  kept  true  by  migration,  which  tends 
to  equalize  surrounding  conditions. 

In  northern  South  America,  the 
Valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  forests 
of  Brazil,  three  distinct  varieties  of 
the  white-throated  thrush  occur.  The 
common  South  American  thrush,  a 
comparatively  widely  ranging  species, 
reaching  southward  to  Chili,  has  an 
extreme  form  in  the  north-west.  The 
Sabian  thrush  is  another  species  which 
has  split  up  into  several  forms  under 
the  influence  of  local  conditions. 
No  region  in  the  world  is  so  rich  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  passer- 
ine birds.  In  the  south  temperate 
portion  of  the  continent  the  species 
of  thrush  are  more  uniform,  and  very 
few  varieties  are  found. 

Africa  has  several  well-defined  re- 
presentatives of  the  solid-coloured 
breasted    thrushes.       The    Zanzibar 
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thrush  and  the  Abyssinian  thrush  are 
eastern  forms  ;  in  the  west,  the  Ethi- 
opian and  Senegambian  thrushes  are 
found  ;  while  to  the  southward  the 
oHve-thrush,  Cabani's  thrush,  and  the 
Kurichane  thrush  range  throughout 
the  Transvaal,  Caffraria  and  Damara 
Land,  the  Bechuana  country,  and  the 
Cape. 

The  facts,  as  they  are  presented  to- 
day by  this  interesting  group  of  birds, 
become  very  significant  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  evolution.  The  world- 
wide distribution,  large  number  of 
established  species,  and  high  degree 
of  development  which  the  thrushes 
have  attained,  denote  their  compara- 
tive antiquity  as  a  group  of  birds. 
Time  has  been  the  important  factor 
in  establishing  the  species,  and  en- 
abling them  to  live  far  and  wide  in 
harmony  with  diverse  conditions  of 
life.     It  would  be  difficult  to   ascer- 


tain the  original  centre  of  their  de- 
velopment— probably  one  of  the  great 
land  masses,  as  the  Euro-Asiatic  con- 
tinent, whence  the  early  forms  have 
spread  to  other  portions  of  the  earth, 
there  to  break  up  into  new  varieties 
and  species  under  the  action  of  chang- 
ing environments. 

Where  other  forms  have  succumbed 
in  the  struggle  for  life  these  have 
lived  on,  until  now,  the  almost  perfect 
wing  and  foot ;  the  vital  strength  that 
holds  the  plumage  for  a  year  before  it 
is  shed,  and  also  enables  the  mating 
pair  to  rear  three  goodly  broods  each 
spring ;  the  vocal  development,  the 
omnivorous  diet,  the  abundance  and 
world-wide  distribution  of  species,  tell 
the  story  of  how  the  robin  and  his 
congeners  have  come  to  be  what  they 
are — 2.  dominant  group  in  the  animal 
life  of  the  earth.  —  The  Populai'  Science 
Monthly. 


EDUCATIOxNAL  TRAINING.* 


BY  WM.   HENRY  RAWLE,   LL.D. 


THE  seductive  doctrine  that  a  col- 
lege education  is  largely  useless 
because  it  teaches  useless  things  which 
after-life  is  taken  up  in  forgetting,  fails 
to  grasp  the  chief  object  of  study.  For 
many  purposes,  it  is,  of  itself,  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  equal  two  right 
angles,  or  that  the  battle  of  Salamis 
was  fought  B.  C.  480,  and  he  whose 
knowledge  consists  largely  in  piling 
together  such  propositions  or  facts 
cannot  be  called  educated.  Any  one 
may  get  through  his  classics  using  a 
crib  instead  of  his  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary ;    he   may  perhaps  even    get 

*  Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  June 
25,  18S5,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  before  the 
Harvard  chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  on  "The  case  of  the  educated  un- 
employed." 


through  with  credit  ;  he  may  cram 
for  his  examinations  and  be  glib  at 
functions  and  quaternions  ;  but  what 
he  thus  learns  will  take  no  hold  upon 
him,  and  like  money  easily  got,  it 
easily  goes.  It  is  the  mental  discip- 
line acquired  in  the  course  of  certain 
studies  which  produces  what  is  known 
as  the  trained  mind — which  toughens 
the  mental  fibre,  which  develops  con- 
centration of  thought  into  intellectual 
habit,  and  enables  a  man  in  after-life 
to  do  his  work,  of  whatever  kind, 
more  easily,  more  thoroughly  and  willi 
less  mental  strain  and  friction.  Tliis 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  Of  course 
there  are  men  who  go  to  the  front 
without  it,  but  the  extent  to  which 
they  themselves  prize  this  higher  edu- 
cation, is  made  known  to  the  world 
by  the  colleges  throughout  our  coun- 
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try,  which  some  of  these  very  men 
have  founded  and  endowed.  There 
are  those  of  us  to  whom  it  would  be  a 
disgrace  not  to  have  acquitted  our- 
selves fairly  in  life.  With  every  ad- 
vantage of  education,  of  position,  of 
at  least  an  even  start  in  the  race,  it 
but  needs  that  we  should  learn  what 
we  can  do,  and  still  better  what  we 
cannot  do,  to  win  at  least  something 
of  what  the  world  calls  success.  But 
a  more  interesting  lesson  is  taught  by 
the  early  days  of  many  of  those  who 
bear  the  proud  title  of  self-made  men  ; 
whose  hours,  after  keeping  the  store 
or  teaching  the  school  is  over,  are 
given  to  self-teaching — -who,  with  the 
conviction  that  "knowledge  is  power," 
to  this  end  deny  themselves  the  plea- 
sures and  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 
It  may  be  that  the  mental  discipline 
which  such  as  these  undergo  tends  to 
self-knowledge.  It  is  the  best  know- 
ledge that  can  come  to  us,  and  it  is, 
of  all  other  knowledge,  that  which  is 
the  least  sought  after.  Few  attain 
such  knowledge  very  early  in  life — 
many  never  attain  it  at  all  —  and 
though  it  may  be  that  taking  thought 
will  not  add  one  cubic  to  the  stature, 
it  will  at  least  enable  one  to  know 
whether  he  be  tall  or  short.  Self- 
knowledge  may  not  give  brains  where 
God  has  denied  them,  but  it  will  at 
least  teach  us  whether  they  have  been 
given  or  denied. 

But  self-knowledge,  like  other  know- 
ledge, comes  to  us  better  and  more 
quickly  by  being  skilfully  taught,  than 
when  we  teach  it  to  ourselves.  One 
may  become  a  fine  chess  player  and 
yet  never  have  looked  at  a  "  book 
opening,"  but  he  will  have  wasted 
much  time  and  labour  in  teaching 
himself  what  he  could  easily  have 
learned  from  the  work  of  others  who 
had  gone  before  him. 

A  cobbler  may  not  go  beyond  his 
last,  and  I  hardly  venture  to  speak 
with  any  confidence  in  this  regard  as 
to  the  other  professions.     That  of  the 


ministry  is  exceptional  in  this  coun- 
try, and  there  have  been  few  induce- 
ments to  tempt  labourers  into  the 
vineyard.  But  it  is  believed  to  be 
true  that  the  demand  for  the  best 
ability  exceeds  the  supply,  and  that  a 
vacant  pulpit  of  a  high  order  is  filled 
with  difficulty,  and  often  by  importa- 
tion from  Great  Britain  or  her  col- 
onies. In  medicine,  apart  from  the 
usual  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  modern 
modes  of  life  and  work  in  our  trying 
cUmate  have  produced  complications, 
mental  and  physical,  which  tax  the 
highest  professional  skill,  and  such 
skill  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
profession  is  more  in  demand  and 
more  highly  paid  than  ever  before. 
Naturally  the  need  for  young  men  to 
assist  in  the  work  is  also  great,  and 
we  see  a  certain  class  of  these  rising 
to  assured  success  with  a  rapidity  un- 
known in  the  last  generation. 

If  it  be  asked  how  far  is  all  this 
consistent  with  the  professions  being 
overcrowded,  and  with  there  being 
thousands  who  are  doing  absolutely 
nothing,  the  answer  is  that  for  those 
thousands  there  is  no  place  in  the 
professions.  There,  the  race  is  now  to 
the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
As  turfmen  say,  "  it  is  the  pace  that 
kills,"  and  the  pace  to-day  is  so  fast 
that  all  but  a  few  are  distanced.  It 
is  literally  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

This  may  sound  hard  and  cruel — 
it  may  have  too  much  of  the  cry  of 
V(e  victis — but  I  believe  it  to  be  true, 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  for  the  world 
that  it  should  be  true. 

The  fact  is  that  the  overstocking  of 
the  professions  is  but  the  outcome  of 
what  has  been  going  on  for  more  than 
a  generation.  As  in  an  army  those 
who  command  are  few,  and  those 
who  are  commanded  are  the  many 
and  do  the  work,  so  in  a  community, 
the  vast  majority  should  be  those  who 
contribute  to  the  material  gain — put- 
ting it  broadly,  those  who  work  with 
their   hands   rather    than    with    their 
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brains.  But  until  very  lately,  although 
one  heard  much  of  the  dignity  of 
labour,  it  was  a  dignity  which  too 
many  were  willing  to  forego,  and  the 
only  implement  of  labour  which  these 
considered  proper  for  their  hands  was 
a  pen.  Their  fathers  did  not  all  share 
this  feeling.  In  the  last  generation 
certain  pursuits  began  with  work  that 
is  now  unknown ;  he  who  entered  a 
counting-house  went  there  early  in  the 
morning,  took  down  the  shutters, 
swept  the  floor  and  lighted  the  fires. 
A  student  in  a  lawyer's  office  not  only 
copied  the  pleadings,  but  all  other 
papers,  carried  notes,  went  to  bank, 
and  did  generally  what  was  asked  of 
him.  But  the  sons  of  that  generation 
have  considered  not  only  that  cus- 
toms have  changed,  but  that  work 
done  by  men's  hands,  no  matter  what, 
is  derogatory.  Hence,  employment, 
even  as  a  clerk,  has  been  as  much 
desired  as  any  less  elegant  occupation 
has  been  scorned.  Of  co  rsj  the 
supply  soon  exceeded  ihc  d^-mand, 
and  the  unemployed  crowd,  educated 
and  uneducated,  is  absurdly  large  in 
proportion  to  the  commutiity  and  its 
wants. 

The  reaction  seems  to  have  set  in. 
Some  young  men  of  the  present  day 
have,  it  would  seem,  a  future  before 
them  which  was  denied  to  their  elders 
or  was  undreamed  of  by  them.  Many 
of  them  seem  now  to  feel  that  no 
work  can  come  amiss  to  them  for 
which  their  abilities  are  fitted — that 
no  life  can  be  too  hard,  no  privation 
too  great,  which  leads  to  their  de 
velopment.  It  is  significant — and 
not  as  matter  of  regret  but  rather  as 
matter  of  pride — that  graduates  of  our 
universities  are  found  in  the  machine 
shops  of  our  great  corporations,  wear- 
ing grease-proof  overalls  and  earning 
five  cents  an  hour  for  a  working  day 
of  eight  or  ten  hours,  out  of  which 
they  pay  their  board.  Of  course, 
these  see  their  future ;  they  have 
measured  their  own  capacity  and  fore- 


see their  ultimate  promotion,  though 
there  is  none  for  the  first  years,  it  is 
also  significant  that  schools  for  me- 
chanical instruction  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  some  of 
our  colleges  have  themselves  intro- 
duced it  among  their  branches. 

Of  course,  one  does  not  mean  that 
our  college  graduates  are  to  support 
themselves  through  life  by  manual 
labour— to  be  blacksmiths  or  brake- 
men  or  chain  carriers — any  more  than 
the  cadet  at  West  Point  who  learns 
to  clean  his  musket  and  his  boots  ex- 
pects to  be  a  private  soldier  or  an 
officer's  servant.  There  are  brake- 
men  who  never  get  to  be  more,  and 
there  are  soldiers  who  never  attain 
the  rank  of  a  corporal.  But  here  is 
where  the  education  comes  in,  and 
the  mechanical  instruction  and  prac- 
tical knowledge,  based  as  they  are  on 
college  training,  are,  as  the  mathema- 
tician would  say,  raised  by  it  to  a 
higher  power.  There  is  nothing  in 
life  which  a  man  may  do,  no  matter 
who  he  is  or  what  it  is  he  does,  that 
he  will  not  do  better  with  the  help  of 
training.  The  extent  to  which  the 
world  IS  suftermg  from  want  of  the 
highest  education  applied  to  its  mod- 
ern needs  suggests  lines  of  painful 
thought.  Those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  sneer  at  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  and  to  think,  as  did 
Seneca  and  those  of  his  school,  that 
the  well-being  of  mankind  was  be- 
neath the  attention  of  a  philosopher, 
have  had  forced  upon  them  tiie  fact 
that  with  all  the  growth  of  civilization 
and  wealth  and  taste  and  luxury,  we 
are,  as  to  many  things,  absolutely 
without  knowledge.  There  is  not  a 
man  in  the  world  to-day  who  can 
build  a  cathedral,  and  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Notre  Dame  stand  as 
monuments  of  what  h.is  never  been 
done  since  the  days  when  scarcely  a 
man  outside  a  monastery  could  read 
or  write,  'i'he  story  told  by  the  a([uc- 
ducts  built   thousands   of  years  ago 
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contrasts  strangely  with  those  we  hear 
to-day  of  towns  whose  polluted  water 
has  filled  their  hospitals  with  the 
dead  and  dying.  Either  it  is  true 
that  scarcely  a  man  in  the  world 
knows  how  to  drain  and  pave  a  city, 
or  else  such  knowledge  is  so  limited 
that  its  possessor  is  like  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  Either  there  are 
few  who  knew  how  to  build  a  house, 
or  the  many  are  so  perverse  that  they 
refuse  to  have  it  built  according  to 
certain  scientific,  climatic  and  hygienic 
principles.  Either  there  are  few  who 
can  give  competent  judgment  as  to 
the  probable  future  of  a  mine,  or  the 
many  choose  to  employ  less  instructed 
men  and  lose  their  capital  accordingly. 
One  has  but  to  mention  such  sciences 
as  Chemistry,  Geology,  Engineering 
in  all  its  branches,  to  suggest  the 
future  that  therein  lies  to  him  who 
shall  more  completely  give  to  the 
world  their  secrets.  And  no  educa- 
tion can  be  too  complete  which  may 
help  to  develop  the  practical  results 
from  the  knowledge  which,  within  this 
generation  has  come  to  us,  that  Light, 
Heat  and  Electricity  are  one  Force 
with  various  manifestations. 

Nor  only  this.  Apart  from  educa- 
tion and  mental  discipline  and  all 
that  comes  therefrom,  there  is  the 
fact  that  college  life  presents  the 
only  largely  organized  American  ex- 
istence in  whicli  play  as  well  as  work 
is  now  looked  upon  as  a  reasonable 
part  of  life.  For  love  of  play  is  as 
needtul  to  be  taught  as  love  of  work. 
It  may  be  that  colleges  destroy  some 
young  men,  but  the  percentage  is 
very  small ;  and  whatever  be  the  risks, 
they  are  invaluable  if  only  to  teach 
the  healthy  joy  of  play,  of  games,  of 
use  of  the  physical  frame.  After-life 
here  in  our  serious  race  more  or  less 
discourages  these. 

We  all  know  successful  men  of 
business  who  insist  that  in  their  form 
of  career,  the  four  years  of  college 
would   be   lost  years.     The  reply  is 


that  what  the  average  American  busi- 
ness man  lacks  is  capacity  for  mental, 
indeed  for  any  amusement.  In  this 
direction  the  refining  influence  of  four 
college  years  is  beyond  words.  Phy- 
sicians will  tell  us  that  they  see  every 
month  over-worked,  broken-down  men 
who  need  rest  but  cannot  enjoy  it, 
because  although  disease  has  made  a 
vacuity  of  pursuit,  there  is  nothing  to 
fill  the  abhorred  vacuum.  They  nei- 
ther ride,  nor  shoot,  nor  fish,  nor 
read  in  a  true  sense.  They  are  like  a 
slave  who  has  found  a  great  jewel. 
They  have  got  the  longed-for  diamond 
of  leisure,  and  know  not  how  to  wear 
it,  and  cannot  sell  it.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  work,  and  no  man  ever 
taught  them  play  of  body  or  mind. 
They  have  won  the  battle  of  life  as 
they  intended  to  fight  it,  and  the 
victory  is  like  those  of  Pyrrhus.  That 
inexorable  creditor,  Nature,  is  at  their 
door  and  cries,  "  Pay  me  that  thou 
owest."  And  they  have  not  where- 
withal to  pay. 

So  much  for  college  education  from 
the  hard,  practical,  material  point  of 
view.  Even  a  Gradgrind  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  picture.  But  if  we 
pass  from  what  strictly  pertains  to 
success  in  life  to  higher  influences, 
we  enter  a  region  in  which  we  cannot 
expect  Gradgrind  to  follow  us.  Love 
of  study  for  its  own  sake,  shared  by 
the  sympathy  of  others,  fostered  by 
congenial  surroundings  and  the  inter- 
change of  thought,  incited  by  emula- 
tion, humanizes  our  coarser  nature, 
broadens  our  range  of  thought,  opens 
to  us  wider  views  of  life.  By  it,  too, 
are  created  friendships  which  are  not 
of  to-day  or  to-morrow,  nor  yet  of  this 
world.  Leaders  of  modern  critical 
thought  have  branded  Macaulay  as  a 
Philistine,  yet  surely  it  was  no  Philis- 
tine who,  speaking  of  "  the  feeling 
which  a  man  of  liberal  education 
naturally  entertains  towards  the  great 
minds  of  former  ages,"  said,  in  words 
which  even  you  can  bear  to  hear  re- 
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peated,  "  The  debt  which  he  owes  to 
them  is  incalculable.  They  have 
guided  him  to  truth.  They  have 
filled  his  mind  with  noble  and  grace- 
ful images.  They  have  stood  by  him 
in  all  vicissitudes — comforters  in  sor- 
row, nurses  in  sickness,  companions 
in  solitude.  These  friendships  are 
exposed  to  no  danger  from  the  occur- 
rences by  which  other  attachments 
are  weakened  or  dissolved.  Time 
glides  by;  fortune  is  inconstant; 
tempers  are  soured ;  bonds  which 
seemed  indissoluble  are  daily  sun- 
dered by  interests,  by  emulation,  or 
by  caprice.  But  no  such  cause  can 
affect  the  silent  concourse  which  we 
hold  with  the  highest  of  human  intel- 
lects.    That  placid  intercourse  is  dis- 


turbed by  no  jealousies  or  resent- 
ments. These  are  the  old  iriends 
who  are  never  seen  with  new  faces ; 
who  are  the  same  in  wealtli  and  pov- 
erty, in  glory  and  in  obscurity.  With 
the  dead  there  is  no  rivalry.  In  the 
dead  there  is  no  change."' 

It  may  well  be  that  much  of  this 
is  little  felt  in  the  heyday  of  life  and 
while  one  is  pressing  on  in  the  race  to 
the  front ;  but  life  is  not  all  made  up 
j  of  health,  of  strife,  of  victory,  and  at 
every  interval  of  enforced  inaction, 
and  still  more  when  the  lengthening 
shadows  of  age  stretch  along  our  path, 
then  these  friends  come  to  us,  as  it 
were  from  a  far  country,  and  bring 
us  that  peace  which  the  world  can- 
not give. — Fetm.  School  'journal. 
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ACCORDING  to  the  London 
Qncen  a  great  change  is  coming 
over  pubUc  opinion  in  England  on 
the  subject  of  technical  education. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act,  and  even  anterior  to  that,  people 
were  gradually  realizing  the  fact  that 
though  theoretically  every  child  in 
England  was  being  taught,  the  educa- 
tion given  was  only  imparted  in  one 
direction — that  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment; while  the  education  that  was 
really  needed,  of  an  industrial  or 
technical  kind,  training  them  in  some 
industrial  knowledge,  and  enabling 
them  to  learn  the  elements  of  work 
out  of  which  they  could  make  a  pro- 
fession, was  entirely  neglected.  Till 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  edu- 
cation of  women  in  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  was  supposed  to  be 
completed  after  a  year  or  two  of  very 
sui)crficia]  teaching  at  a  fashionable 
school,  where  a  smattering  of  foreign 
languages  and  a  few  showy  accom- 
plishments were  taught,  which  en- 
abled a  girl  to  make  some  display  of 


education.*  If  the  teaching  a  girl  re- 
ceived was  of  such  a  nature  as  added 
to  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  her 
life  by  enabling  her  to  develop  what 
qualities  of  mind  and  imagination  she 
possessed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  it  as  useless ;  but,  as  was 
generally  the  case,  it  was  of  so  super- 
ficial a  character  as  to  be  practically 
of  no  use  to  her  in  after  life. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  the  education 
of  all  young  people  must  be  substan- 
tially the  same,  for  the  object  of  all 
education  is  to  develop  what  intellec- 
tual powers  they  possess  and  train 
them  in  habits  of  discipline  and  vir- 
tue ;  but,  as  their  employments  and 
duties  must  be  so  various,  they  should 
begin  early  to  receive  special  training 
for  the  work  they  intend  to  take  uj). 
The  acquiring  of  any  special  know- 
ledge is,  projierly  speaking,  a  i)art  of 
education.  Yet  until  now  it  has  not 
i)cen  considered  in  tiiat  lighl,  or  even 
begun  until  the  school  etlucalion  is 
finished. 

The    sei)aralion    of    technical    and 
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elementary  education  has  been  a 
great  misfortune ;  for,  owing  to  the 
poverty  in  most  cases  and  the  cupidity 
in  others  of  their  parents,  children 
are  removed  from  school  as  soon  as 
they  have  passed  the  standard  of 
knowledge  which  the  law  enforces, 
and  are  at  once  put  at  some  work, 
where  their  earnings  add  to  the  in- 
come of  the  family.  The  education 
they  have  received  is  comparatively 
limited.  They  have  mastered  the 
initial  difficulties  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  but  to  so  small  an 
extent  that  they  are  practically  of 
little  permanent  value  to  them. 

Theoretically,  school  education  and 
industrial  training  should  be  given 
together,  though  how  to  accomplish 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  the  day.  Technical  training  is 
now  part,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex- 
tent, of  the  teaching  given  in  most 
industrial  schools,  homes,  and  ragged 
schools,  and  there  the  system  is  found 
to  work  admirably.  The  objects  at- 
tained are  not  so  much  to  train  each 
child  for  some  special  profession,  as, 
though  desirable,  that  would  obviously 
be  impossible  as  a  general  system, 
but  to  promote  health,  develop  the 
muscles,  and  encourage  habits  of 
steadiness  and  industry.  The  tech- 
nical education  of  girls  is,  however, 
of  much  more  importance  and  neces- 
sity than  that  of  boys.  If  it  were 
possible  the  ordinary  domestic  know- 
ledge necessary  for  a  woman  to  know 
should  be  conducted  at  home  under 
the  guidance  and  example  of  the 
mother ;  but,  unfortunately,  among 
the  lower  and  very  poor  classes  in 
this  country,  especially  in  our  large 
towns,  many  of  the  mothers  are  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  imparting  it,  and 
the  homes  of  many  present  a  picture 
of  want,  improvidence,  and  dirt.  The 
employment  of  women  in  factories 
and  outdoor  work,  with  the  freedom 
after  certain  hours  such  occupation 
allows,  has  caused  a  great  aversion 


among  girls  to  domestic  service,  which 
entails  great  discipline,  more  self-re- 
straint, and  a  restricted  freedom. 
The  necessity  of  keeping  hours,  the 
rules  often  enforced  about  dress,  the 
submission  to  the  caprices  of  an  ill- 
tempered  mistress,  added  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  wages,  have  tended  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  persuading 
young  women  to  become  domestic 
servants. 

We  thus  find  that  with  no  training 
at  home  a  generation  has  sprung  up 
in  which  great  part  of  the  married 
women  have  lost  whatever  traditionary 
housekeeping  their  mothers  may  have 
had,  and  they  can  neither  cook,  wash, 
nor  sew.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  food  of  the  household  is  unsavory, 
indigestible,  innutritions,  and  at  the 
same  time  extravagant,  and  the  whole 
menage  has  the  character  of  untidi- 
ness and  discomfort  that  often  drives 
the  husband  to  the  public  house. 
For  girls  of  this  class  there  is  needed 
some  training  in  the  very  elements  of 
housewifery  ;  while  for  all  classes  a 
much  wider  and  more  general  know- 
ledge of  household  matters  is  needed. 
The  pictures  often  described  of  the 
misery  and  unhappiness  of  homes 
where  the  woman  has  no  knowledge 
of  housekeeping,  and  therefore  no 
power  to  make  her  home  comfort- 
able, are  by  no  means  overcoloured. 
We  see  them  around  us  every  day  of 
our  lives.  The  lives  of  most  women 
are  made  up  of  small  things ;  the 
cleanliness  of  a  room,  the  cooking  of 
a  dinner,  the  cut  of  a  gown,  all  seem 
so  insignificant,  and  yet  in  so  many 
women's  lives  their  whole  happiness 
and  comfort  turn  on  matters  of  no 
greater  importance. 

The  cause  of  all  these  failures  is 
not  an  obscure  one,  nor  is  its  origin 
far  to  seek.  It  proceeds  entirely  from 
a  want  of  proper  training.  There  are 
some  women  who,  by  nature  and  char- 
acter, are  unthrifty  and  untidy,  and 
on    whom    no    training   would    have 
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much  effect ;  but  they  represent  a 
very  small  section.  English  women, 
generally  speaking,  are  careful  and 
orderly  in  domestic  matters,  in  spite 
of  the  want  of  method  and  knowledge 
which  is  one  of  the  gravest  defects  of 
the  present  system  of  education.  As 
was  pointed  out  before,  the  tendency 
hitherto  has  been  to  educate  woman 
in  such  subjects  and  accomplishments 
as  would  enable  her  to  pass  muster 
among  other  women  who  made  some 
pretensions  of  being  considered  well- 
taught  and  accomplished. 

The  entire  worthlessness  of  all  such 
education  would  be  proved  when  a 
young  woman  was  called  on  to  start 
and  manage  her  own  household,  and 
when  her  inability  to  direct  or  teach 
her  servants  forced  her  to  realize  her 
ignorance. 

All  these  difficulties  would  be  sur- 
mounted were  it  the  custom  in  Eng- 
land to  instruct  every  girl,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  in  some  elementary  know- 
ledge of  domestic  matters.  There  is 
no  more  indignity  in  knowing  how  to 
make  a  bed,  clean  a  grate,  or  sweep 
out  a  room,  than  in  mastering  the 
rudiments  of  any  more  erudite  branch 
of  learning.  All  professional  work 
needs  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
minutest  details  to  insure  success,  and 
in  no  profession  is  such  complete 
knowledge  of  more  importance  than 
in  that  of  the  mistress  of  a  household. 
In  other  countries  the  importance  of 
training  girls  not  only  in  such  sub- 
jects as  will  enable  them  to  earn  their 
living  by  other  means  than  that  of 
teaching  is  widely  felt,  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  a  great  amount 
of  technical  education  in  various 
branches  of  domestic  work  is  given. 
In  England  alone  no  such  training 
exists,  and  with  a  technical  education 
act  among  one  of  the  schemes  Parlia- 
ment intends  to  deal  with  next  session, 
too  much  im|)ortance  and  publicity 
cannot  be  directed  to  the  matter.  So 
much  of  the  necessary  machinery  al- 


ready exists  that  it  would  not  require 
a  great  expenditure  to  inaugurate 
some  technical  elementary  instruction 
for  girls  on  a  small  scale  as  an  experi- 
ment. 

In  Germany  and  Denmark  espe- 
cially, and  also  to  a  limited  extent  in 
France,  there  are  special  schools  for 
training  girls  in  dairy  work  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  farm  work.  The 
largest  school  of  this  kind  in  Germany 
is  at  Baden,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  It  owes  its 
existence  to  private  liberality,  but  it 
has  a  subvention  from  the  state  of 
^325  a  year.  The  same  training  is 
also  given  at  Heinrichstai,  in  Baden- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  where  ten  or  twelve 
young  women  are  taught  the  theory 
and  practice  of  butter  and  cheese- 
making.  The  practical  instruction  is 
given  by  a  mistress,  and  includes 
technical  management  of  a  dairy,  in- 
cluding bookkeeping,  feeding  and 
management  of  cows,  fatting  calves 
and  pigs,  instruction  in  cooking, 
housekeeping  in  general,  management 
of  poultry  according  to  their  season, 
management  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
At  Hildesheim,  in  Hanover,  another 
dairy  school  of  a  like  kind  exists,  with 
a  grant  from  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Hanover  of  ;!£^2  2  5,  which  stipulates 
that  six  pupils  shall  be  provided  with 
board,  lodging  and  teaching  for  a 
whole  year  at  ^18  each.  The  pupils 
give'  their  services  in  the  dairy  until 
one  o'clock,  after  which  hour  they 
are  taught  housekeeping.  The  heavy 
part  of  the  work  is  done  by  servants, 
but  if  the  pupils  do  not  know  how  to 
perform  any  description  of  dairy  work 
they  are  taught  it  carefully.  In  the 
afternoon  the  pupils  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
etc.,  in  fact  in  all  the  elements  of  a 
general  education,  as  well  as  sewing. 
It  will  he  thus  seen  that  general  edu- 
cation and  exeicise  in  housekcc|>ing 
are  combined  with  technical  instruc 
tion.      Many  of  the  |)Ui)ils  are  young 
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women  in  a  good  position  in  life, 
daughters  of  large  as  well  as  small 
farmers.  Some  also  who  come  from 
the  towns,  being  about  to  be  married 
to  young  farmers,  require  to  learn 
everything  connected  with  the  man- 


agement of  a  farmhouse.  We  have 
taken  these  farms  as  an  example  of 
how  the  system  worked ;  but  there 
are  no  less  than  sixteen  dairy  farms 
in  Germany  conducted  on  similar 
lines  with  the  same  object. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor  of  The  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir, — Can  you  afford  me  a 
httle  of  your  valuable  space  to  have  a 
chat  with  my  fellow-workers  on  the 
matter  of  inspection  of  our  High 
Schools  ?  Doubtless  you  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  from  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
and  Regulations  respecting  Public 
and  High  Schools  for  Ontario  :  well, 
in  this  latest  production  of  the  Edu- 
cation Office,  at  p.  109,  Reg.  22,  you 
will  find  the  following  :  "  In  case  a 
High  School  Inspector  reports  that 
the  equipment  of  a  High  School  or 
Collegiate  Institute  is  insufficient,  or 
that  the  grounds  are  too  limited  in 
area,  or  that  the  school  building  is 
inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  pupils,  or  that  the  staff  or  any 
member  thereof  is  incompetent,  or 
that  the  staff  is  insufficient  for  the 
attendance  or  for  the  number  of  sub- 
jects taken  up,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation will  forthwith  notify  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  on 
the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  said 
Board  to  remedy  the  defect  com- 
plained of  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  Legislative  Grant  may  be  with- 
held from  such  High  School  or  Col- 
legiate Institute  until  such  time  as  the 
regulations  are  complied  with." 

Your  readers  will  please  observe 
that  this  Regulation  places  everything 
in  connection  with  our  intermediate 
education  in  the  hands  of  the  Minis- 


ter of  Education.  In  so  far  as  this 
is  confined  to  the  material  equipment 
of  the  schools— buildings  of  various 
kinds,  sites  and  play-grounds,  appa- 
ratus and  means  of  performing  experi- 
ments —  careful  oversight  may  be 
necessary,  and  at  any  rate  will  be 
comparatively  harmless.  But  what 
about  the  part  of  the  Regulation 
which  refers  to  the  internal  economy 
of  the  school — the  qualifications  and 
competency  of  the  masters  and 
teachers  ? 

Before  appointment  to  their  posi- 
tions in  the  schools,  the  masters  and 
teachers  must  have  had  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  such  positions,  and 
their  competency  also  must  have  been 
attested  in  some  satisfactory  way. 
Why  then  all  this  undue  interference 
by  the  Head  of  the  Department  ? 
To  your  correspondent,  a  humble 
servant  of  the  public,  it  appears  to  be 
officious  intermeddling  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  teachers,  and  another 
clear  proof  of  love  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  in  connection 
with  the  Education  Department.  An 
expression  of  opinion  from  my  fellow- 
workers  in  the  schools  on  this  Regu- 
lation would  be  useful  to  me,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  many  others  are  in 
the  same  position.  I  hope  all  the 
masters  are  not  "  tuned  "  to  silence. 
Yours  respectfully. 

School. 

Ontario,  26tli  April. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  desires  to  thank  the  friends 
who  have  contributed  to  its  pages  for 
years,  and  specially  those  who  have 
rendered  valuable  assistance  during 
the  last  i^'^  months. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Hon.  John 
Hamilton,  of  Montreal,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  receives  a  legacy  of 
$2,500.  Knox  College  also  receives 
a  similar  benefaction  of  a  somewhat 
larger  amount  from  the  late  Mr.  Bow- 
man, of  Toronto. 


Dr.  White  has  issued  his  first 
report  as  superintendent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati schools,  and  in  it  he  holds  the 
census-taker  responsible  for  inaccu- 
rate returns  concerning  school  popu- 
lation. For  instance,  in  1885,  the 
children  of  school  age,  as  reported, 
were  10,000  more  than  in  1887, 
though  the  city  had  grown  rapidly  in 
the  two  years,  and  of  course  these 
10,000  were  added  to  non-school- 
going  children.  This  experience  is 
not  at  all  new  to  Ontario.  The  popu- 
lation steadily  increases,  but  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  education  depart- 
ment the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  diminishes. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  Englishman,  poet, 
critic,  scholar  and  thinker,  passed  sud- 
denly away  a  few  days  since.  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  full  of  work  and  influ- 
ence, the  foe  of  the  Philistines,  the 
strong  pleader  for  light  and  culture, 
for  tolerance  and  advancement,  in 
the  "  sounding  labour-house  vast  of 
being,"  will  lift  his  voice  no  more 
here.  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
will  recall  to  many  the  very  similar 
circumstances  of  the  death  of  the 
great  head  master  of  Rugby,  his  father. 
Mr.  Arnold  had  written  many  books, 


and  is  well  known  and  gratefully  re- 
membered in  the  educational  and  lit- 
erary world  for  his  services  to  his 
fellow-teachers  and  to  his  country. 


University  of  McGill,  Mont- 
real.— The  Annual  Arts  Convocation 
of  McGill  University  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  30th.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  of  an  unusually  inter- 
esting character,  being  graced  by  the 
presence  of  our  highly  esteemed 
Governor  General  and  his  Lady,  on 
what  we  regret  to  know  must  be  their  ♦ 
farewell  visit.  The  medals  and  scholar- 
ships were  presented  as  usual.  The 
Chancellor,  Sir  William  Dawson,  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  B.A.  on  eighteen 
gentlemen,  a  distinguished  company 
of  eight  young  ladies  also  graduated, 
amid  great  entiiusiasm.  This  number, 
the  first  to  benefit  by  the  timely  and 
princely  generosity  of  Sir  Donald 
Smith,  will  doubtless  be  the  forerunner 
of  many  others,  cultured  and  refined 
young  women,  who  will  go  out  to  bless 
our  Canadian  homes.  We  congratu- 
late historic  McGill,  on  being  the  first 
among  our  seats  of  learning,  to  pro- 
vide a  separate  and  suHable  course  of 
college  instruction  for  women. 


We  direct  the  special  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  selection  we  have 
made  this  month  from  the  London 
Queen.  The  things  which  the 
Queen  finds  wanting  in  England, 
want  of  knowledge  of  house-keei)ing, 
want  of  skill  to  make  a  bed,  or  mend 
a  stocking;  and  those  things  which  it 
finds,  meals  badly  cooked,  but  extra- 
vagant in  cost,  dirt  abounding  in  the 
house,  husbands  driven  from  the 
"home  "in  sheer  disgust.  These  things, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  not  confined  to 
England  ;  here,  in  Canada,  we  liave 
the  same  things.     The  same  difficul- 
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ties  meet  us  at  every  lura.  Young 
women,  impatient  of  domestic  ser- 
vice, unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  of 
acquiring  the  skill  necessary  for  house- 
hold work,  and  which  comes  only  of 
constant  practice. 

The  London  journal  charges  most 
of  this  state  of  affairs  to  the  educa- 
tional system  of  their  country,  and, 
we  think,  with  good  reason  ;  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  if  any  system  of  edu- 
cation constantly  emphasizes  subjects 
calculated  to  withdraw  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  from  their  daily  life 
work,  the  results  will  be  disappointing 
though  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
system.  We  should  not  expect  far 
mers  or  mechanics  to  abound  in  a 
country  where  the  chief  attention  in 
the  schools  is  given  to  framing  young 
men  and  young  women  how  to  keep 
books  by  single  and  double  entry. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  YEAR  1887, 
WITH   THE   STATISTICS  OF   1886. 

THE  first  fact  that  strikes  us  on 
opening  this  Report  is  the  de- 
crease in  our  school  population.  In 
1876  it  was  502,250  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  years  ;  in  1884, 
471,287  between  the  same  ages,  and 
in  i886,  601,204  between  five  and 
twenty  one  years  of  age.  The  ex- 
tended age  limit  will  account  for  the 
increase  in  the  last  number.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Ross  speaks  of  these  figures 
as  showing  a  fluctuation  which  he 
cannot  explain.  They  show  not  a 
fluctuation,  but  an  actual  decrease, 
while  the  whole  population  has  been 
steadily  increasing;  and  in  regard  to 
the  explanation,  we  fear  that  causes 
are  at  work  similar  to  those  operat- 
ing in  the  Eastern  States  to  retard 
the  increase  of  population.  The  fact 
revealed  by  the  table  of  school  popu- 
lation harmonizes  with  what  has  been 
noticed  by  close  observers  of  our  so- 
cial condition,  that  large  families  in 


Oiitario  are  becoming  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Should  this  state  of  things 
continue  we  must  depend  mainly  upon 
immigration  for  such  increase  in  our 
numbers  as  has  been  going  on  in  the 
past. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in 
1886  was  487,496 — an  increase  of 
18,057  over  1885.  An  average  of 
239,044  pupils  attended  every  day — 
this  is  a  little  over  forty-nine  percent. 
While  the  average  attendance  is  gradu- 
ally increasing,  it  is  still  small  when 
compared  with  that  of  most  European 
countries.  The  irregular  attendance 
of  the  remaining  fifty-one  per  cent, 
draws  forth  from  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ross  some  observations  that  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  He 
shows  its  adverse  effects  upon  the 
work  of  the  school,  upon  the  scholars 
who  are  irregular,  upon  thorough 
education,  and  upon  the  pockets 
of  the  ratepayers.  He  points  out 
that  in  1886,  238,042  pupils  attended 
school  less  than  100  days;  of  this 
number  there  were  93,375  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years 
who  were  required  by  law  to  attend 
that  number  of  days.  He  has  to  ad- 
mit what  the  public  school  inspectors 
deplore,  that  the  compulsory  powers 
conferred  upon  trustees  to  enforce 
attendance  are  not  exercised.  But 
why  does  not  he,  as  the  responsible 
head  of  the  Education  Department, 
take  measures  to  have  the  compulsory 
law  enforced  ?  We  know  of  no  more 
cogent  reason  for  withholding  the 
legislative  grant  than  that  those  chil- 
dren who  need  education  most  are 
not  receiving  it.  The  county  that  had 
the  highest  average  attendance  was 
Waterloo  with  53  per  cent. ;  Halibur- 
ton  was  again  lowest  with  31  ;  Mitchell 
took  the  lead  among  the  towns  with 
68,  and  Hamilton  among  the  cities, 
with  69.  St.  Mary's  among  the  towns, 
and  Ottawa  among  the  cities  had  the 
lowest  average  attendance,  with  46 
and   56  respectively.      Mr.  Ross   in 
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the  present  report  has  followed  our 
plan  of  giving  prominence  to  these 
facts,  so  we  have  to  do  but  little  more 
than  reproduce  his  figures.  Of  the 
total  attendance,  40  per  cent,  were  in 
the  First  Book,  20  in  the  Second 
Book,  22  in  the  Third,  and  17  in  the 
Fourth.  In  the  Fifth,  or  High  School 
Reader,  there  were  only  a  little  over 
i^/^  per  cent,  this  shows  a  decrease 
of  1,095  since  1885,  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  policy  of  the 
Minister  to  discourage  the  formation 
of  any  class  above  that  of  the  Fourth 
Reader  in  our  Public  Schools.  We 
were  glad  to  see,  by  a  discussion  that 
took  place  at  the  last  session  of  our 
Provincial  Parliament,  that  some  mem- 
bers are  becoming  alive  to  the  tend- 
ency of  this  policy.  They  are  dis- 
posed to  take  a  stand  against  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  Public  School  is  the 
proper  place  for  the  children  of  the 
country  to  receive  such  education  as 
will  fit  them  for  life  and  citizenship, 
and  if  they  must  go  to  the  High 
School  to  complete  that  education 
the  Public  School  system  is  so  far 
defective.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
most  intelligent  teachers,  and  one 
that  has  been  repeatedly  upheld  in 
this  journal.  The  truth  is  that,  as  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Association  once 
declared,  the  Public  School  course 
should  overlap  that  of  the  High  School, 
not  end  where  it  begins.  As  a  set 
off  to  this,  one  of  the  benefits  the 
country  has  reaped  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ross'  administration  has  been  the  in- 
creased attention  paid  to  drawing  and 
music — the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
former  subject  being  more  than  three- 
fold the  number  eleven  years  ago. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  1886  was  7,364,  of  this  number  37 
per  cent,  were  males,  and  63  per  cent, 
females.  Ten  years  ago  the  male 
teachers  were  45  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  hence  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  relative  number  of 
male  teachers.  This  is  to  be  regretted ; 


for  however  competent  female  teach- 
ers may  be  in  imparting  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  in  developing  the 
lesthetic  side  of  children's  natures, 
they  cannot  prepare  them  for  the 
duties  of  life  as  well  as  men  can,  espe- 
cially when  the  pupils  reach  the  ad- 
vanced classes  (boys).  The  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Education,  who  expresses 
views  similar  to  our  own  on  this  mat- 
ter, enumerates  three  causes  for  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  male  teach- 
ers :  (i)  The  small  salaries  paid;  (2) 
The  insecurity  of  the  teacher's  tenure  of 
office;  (3)  The  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  residence,  particularly  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  last  cause  he  shows  could 
be  got  rid  of  by  the  trustees  building 
residences ;  the  other  two  he  does 
not  deal  with,  but  they  are  to  some 
extent  within  his  own  control.  The 
teacher's  tenure  of  office  might  be 
made  more  secure  by  appointing  him 
during  good  behaviour,  and  not  as  at 
present.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  making  a  change  in  the  law,  which 
change  could  be  best  accomplished 
by  the  Minister.  The  deficiency 
in  salaries  might  be  made  up  by  an 
allowance  from  the  Provincial  ex- 
chequer to  all  those  teachers  who 
hold  the  higher  grade  of  certificates. 
But  a  far  more  effective  means  than 
either  of  these  for  retaining  the 
best  male  teachers  in  the  profession 
would  be  a  longer  and  more  thorough 
professional  training  than  we  have  at 
present.  So  long  as  young  men  find 
it  easy  to  enter  the  profession  we  can 
hardly  expect  the  best  of  them  to  be 
more  than  birds  of  passage,  particu- 
larly as  their  non-professional  certifi- 
cates will  stand  them  in  good  stead 
in  whatever  other  profession  they  may 
take  up.  A  lengthened  course  of  prac- 
tical training  would  tend  to  create  a 
proper  professional  spirit,  and  by  de- 
creasing the  number  of  teachers  would 
lead  inevitably  to  an  increase  of  salaries. 
In  regard  to  salaries  the  following  stat- 
istics  may   be   interesting  :— Highest 
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salary  paid  in  1876,  $1,000;  in  1886, 
$1,200;  average  salary  for  the  Prov- 
ince in  1876,  male,  $385;  female, 
$260;  in  1886,  male,  $424  ;  female, 
$290.  The  Minister  clearly  shows  that 
the  slight  increase  which  these  figures 
indicate  is  not  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  increased  expense  in  secur- 
ing even  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate. 
Evidently,  if  words  mean  anything,  he 
is  in  sympathy  with  increased  remu- 
neration to  teachers,  and  we  will  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  he  might  give 
practical  evidence  of  his  feelings,  and 
at  the  same  time  set  a  good  example 
to  the  school  boards  throughout  the 
Province,  by  raising  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  the  Provincial  Model 
Schools,  so  that  they  should  be  the 
highest  in  the  Province. 

The  total  receipts  were  $3,993,483, 
consisting  of  $265,912  from  the  legis- 
lature, $2,826,396  from  municipal 
taxes,  and  $901,1  5  from  clergy  re- 
serves and  other  sources.  The  total 
expenditure  was  $3,457,699,  of  which 
about  69  per  cent,  went  for  teachers' 
salaries.  The  cost  per  pupil  on  aver- 
age attendance  was  $14.46  per  year, 
just  31  cents  more  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  The  cost  per  pupil  is,  as 
usual,  highest  in  the  counties,  owing 
to  their  low  average  attendance. 


SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  the  Separate  Schools 
present  some  features  worthy  of  re- 
mark. Though  both  school-houses 
and  teachers  have  increased  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  receipts  of  $24, 1 88, 
and  in  expenditure  of  $24,800.  The 
average  salary  of  teachers  in  counties 
was  $324,  in  towns  $497,  and  in  cities 
$291.  The  apparent  anomaly  of  cities 
paying  the  smallest  salaries  is  doubt- 
less accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
religious  orders  largely  supply  the 
teachers  there.  The  percentage  of 
average  attendance  was  55. 


COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTES   AND  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools,  109;  number 
of  teachers,  378;  number  of  pupils, 
15-344;  receipts,  $502,315;  expendi- 
ture, $477,797;  cost  per  pupil  on 
average  attendance,  $54.31 ;  percent- 
age of  average  attendance,  57;  aver- 
age salary  of  teachers,  $800.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  all  but  the 
last  two  items,  and  we  may  hence 
conclude  that  our  High  Schools  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  is  due  largely 
to  two  causes  :  (i)  The  policy  of  the 
Department  in  discouraging  any  work 
in  the  Public  Schools  beyond  that  of 
preparing  for  the  High  School  En- 
trance Examination,  and  (2)  the  adap- 
tation of  the  curriculum  to  the  neces- 
sities of  those  preparing  for  teachers' 
certificates.  The  result  in  the  one 
case  is  that  the  High  School  has  to 
do  a  large  amount  of  elementary  work 
which  could  be  done  as  well  and  much 
more  cheaply  in  the  Public  Schools.  In 
the  other,  by  regulating  the  curriculum 
to  suit  the  aims  of  intending  teachers, 
the  course  of  higher  education,  which 
these  schools  were  originally  estab- 
lished to  foster,  is  hampered,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  is  unnecessarily 
increased.  We  agree  with  the  Minister 
as  to  the  propriety  of  charging  fees  in 
our  High  Schools,  and  are  glad,  with 
him,  that  the  tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion is  becoming  more  widespread. 
When  we  find  the  Legislature  contri- 
buting ten  times  as  much  per  pupil 
for  the  support  of  these  schools  as  for 
those  which  impart  the  elements  of 
education,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  parents  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  them  will  share  in  the  expense 
of  maintenance.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  that  any  fees  that  are  charged 
should  not  have  the  effect  of  exclud- 
ing the  children  of  poorer  parents 
from  the  advantages  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation. 
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The  number  of  pupils  who  study 
the  subjects  which  bear  more  directly 
on  practical  life  has  greatly  increased. 
Drawing  was  taken  up  by  85  per  cent, 
and  book-keeping  by  79  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  attendance.     Of  those  who 


attended  in  1886  there  were  964  who 
entered  mercantile  life,  638  took  up 
agriculture,  797  joined  the  learned 
professions,  and  337  matriculated  at 
some  university.  We  shall  return  to 
this  Report  in  our  next  number. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Editor. 


SELECTED  PROBLEMS. 

67.  If(a*  +  ^^+c^)^  =  3(a  +  6+c)(<^  +  <r-a) 
(c-\-a-b)  (ciArb  -c),  prove  that  a,  b,  c  are  all 
imaginary  or  all  equal. 

68.  Prove  that  a  triangle  A  B  C  \s  equi- 
lateral if  Cot  ^  +  Cot  j^  +  Cot  C  =  y  3. 

69.  Solve  the  equation, 

22^+2   +    4I-*  r:    17   X  =    +    I. 

70.  Find  two  points,  D,  E,  in  the  sides 
A  B,  A  C,  o{  z.  triangle  ABC,  suc'i  thai 
B  D  +  CE  -  D  E. 

71.  Solve  the  equations,  xy-\-yz^2x  —  \T, 
x[y^-z-x)^  y[z^x-y)  +  z(jf  +  y- s)  =44. 

X  y        _J' 65^ 

y  +  z'^ z  +  x     x+y^  42 

72.  In  the  ambiguous  case  of  the  solution 
of  triangles,  the  given  angle  is  60  degrees  ; 
prove  that  the  distance  between  the  circum- 
centre,  and  orlho  centre,  of  either  of  the  two 
triangles,  is  equal  to  the  third  side  of  the 
other  triangle. 

A  solution  to  the  following  question  was 
asked  for  by  one  of  our  subscribers  : 

A  man,  assisted  part  of  the  time  by  a  boy, 
did  a  work  in  15  hours.  The  man  got  J  of 
the  pay  and  the  boy  ^,  but  the  man  was  paid 
at  double  the  rate  of  the  boy  in  proportion 
to  the  work  done  by  each.  How  long  would 
it  take  the  man  to  do  the  work  alone  ? 
3 


If  —  denote  part  done  by  the  man. 


"       boy. 


Since  man  is  to  receive  twice  the  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  work  done, 
2      I 

II  15 

but  —  +  -r=  I  =  whole  work,      .•.  —  —  ~-~ 
"A  '  a       7 


a       b 


Since  —  of  work  is  done  in  it;  hours, 

7  ^ 

.'.  man  could  do  the  whole  work  in  2!  hrs. 
Or,  with  regard  to  pay, 

man's  :  boys's  =  5  :  I 
with  regard  to  work, 

man's  :  boy's  =  2j  :  i  or  5  :  2, 

man  does  —  in  K  hours,  would  do  whol>   in 

7 
21  hours. 


Solutions  to  the  following  problem  which 
appeared  in  issue  of  Oct.  1887,  together  with 
original  solutions  of  several  problems  by 
D.  .¥.  Hy.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  Bac.  App.  Sc, 
Principal  High  School,  Beamsviile,  Ont.  : 

It  is  required  to  find  the  outside  diameter 
of  a  hollow  shaft  of  the  same  strength  as  a 
solid  shaft  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  hollow  shaft  being  six  inches. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  material  of 
the  shaft  is  not  stated,  also  whether  it  is 
placed  in  an  upright,  slanting,  or  horizontal 
position  ;  nor  whether  it  is  a  stationary  col- 
umn or  a  revolving  axle.  This  solution  sup- 
poses a  fixed,  cast  iron,  vertical  column,  and 
Hodgkinson's  formulx-  are  used. 
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jyi.h-. 


S  +  63.5 


5=  Af  X -^i-gj .  S,=M-K-^^ 

When  D  =  external  diameter,  d  =  interior 
diameter,  /=  length  of  column,  M  =  a.  cer- 
tain constant  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  iron,  generally  =  42,  M  =  ditto,  but 
varying  between  39'6o  and  4994. 

5"=  the  strength  of  a  hollow  column 
j  =  the  strength  of  a  solid  column 
Now  S  is  to  equal  s. 
/)3.5_63.5  ^  Mxic^-^ 
,•.    MX  ^1.(53         —         /1. 63 

taking  M—  39'6o 
42(Z)3-5  -  63-5)  -  3960  X  lo^  5 
39-60 
42 
=  35 10  65682  appox. 
whence  Z>=io3093  inches. 


MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

P  j,/-„5  (  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
naiiors  I  ^_  y   Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Substitute  equivalent  phrases  for  those 
italicized. 

(a)  I  am  doing  this  io  benefit  you. 

(b)  They  found  it  after  a  long  search. 

(c)  He  behaved  like  a  gentleman. 

(d)  We  went  there  expecting  to  visit  them. 

(e)  He  has  applied  for  admission. 

(f)  I  am  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  the 
question. 

2.  Change  the  voice  of  the  finite  verbs. 
(a)  Such  a  plan  had  never  been  heard  of. 
{b)  Have  the  usual  notices  been  given  by 

the  secretary  ? 

{c)  No  one  could  have  foreseen  such  a 
result. 

(d)  Teachers  often  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 

{e)  The  paper  he  sent  us  gives  full  details. 

(/)  The  story  was  told  me  by  one  of  the 
crew  that  accompanied  him. 

Expand  into  compound  or  complex  sen- 
tences. 

(a)  Turning  to  his  comrade  he  whispered 
to  him. 

(b)  The  reality  far  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. 


(t)  On  their  approach  he  advanced  to 
meet  them. 

(d)  Probably  he  has  forgotten  to  tell  them. 

[e)  I  was  too  tired  to  accompany  them. 
{/)  On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his 

son. 

ig)  Among  them  was  one  belonging  to 
his  brother. 

{k)  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  George 
III. 

(i)  Never  was  punishment  more  deserved. 

(/)  In  the  hope  of  eluding  his  pursuers 
he  resolved  on  a  desperate  step. 

3.  Write  sentences  containing  the  follow- 
ing words  correctly  used  :  Laid,  lain,  hanged, 
hung,  attended  with,  overwhelmed  by,  you 
and  I,  Mary  and  her,  looks  well,  looks  good. 

4.  Which  is  correct  ? 

[a)  There  was  no  need  of  (for)  such  a 
thing. 

{b)  Who  (whom)  did  your  friend  say  had 
been  elected  ? 

(<r)  I  will  (shall)  see  to  it  that  no  one  shall 
(will)  be  allowed  to  enter. 

(i^)  Was  (were)  more  than  one  person  of 
that  opinion  ? 

(e)  I  have  sent  him  word  so  that  he  may 
(might)  be  ready  for  us. 

5.  Accentuate  the  following  words  :  Allies, 
inquiry,  advertisement,  adult,  horizon,  photo- 
grapher, recess,  robust,  precedence,  peremp- 
tory, mischievous,  lamentable. 

6.  Classify  the  phrases  in  the  following 
according  to  their  grammatical  value,  and 
give  the  relation  of  each  : 

{a)  To  give  them  no  excuse  he  offered  to 
wait  here. 

{b)  In  the  hope  of  recovering  it  he  unfor- 
tunately waded  into  the  stream  beyond  his 
depth. 

{c)  Their  boat  having  been  destroyed, 
their  only  chance  of  escaping  from  the 
island  was  to  construct  a  raft. 

7.  Classify  the  subordinate  clauses  and 
give  their  relation. 

(a)  If  I  could  only  remember  where  I  saw 
it  last  I  would  get  it  for  you. 

{b)  It  is  a  pity  that  you  can't  remember 
the  way  that  he  did  it. 
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{c)  When  you  find  out  who  wrote  the 
letter  that  he  read  to  us  you  will  be  sorry  for 
what  you  said. 

8.  Change  the  following  : 

{a)  From  direct  to  indirect  narrative. 

"Well,"  said  the  peasant,  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh,  "the  wood  was  mine:  I  had  a 
right  to  ask  just  what  I  pleased  for  it  ;  and 
nobody  has  a  right  to  call  my  conduct  in 
question.' 

[b)  From  indirect  to  direct. 

The  stranger  told  the  boys  that  the  king 
would  not  hunt  that  day,  but  that  when  he 
did  he  would  let  them  know  ;  and  they  must 
not  come  by  themselves  lest  they  should 
meet  with  some  accident. 

9.  Combine  the  following  groups  into  not 
more  than  four  sentences  each. 

(a)  Dr.  A.  was  a  very  learned  man.  One 
day  he  was  busy  in  the  study.  A  little  girl 
came  to  him.  She  asked  him  for  some  fire. 
She  had  nothing  to  take  it  in.  The  doctor 
said  so  to  her.  He  was  going  to  get  some- 
thing for  that  purpose.  She  stooped 
down.  She  took  some  cold  ashes  in  one 
hand.  She  put  live  coals  on  them  with  the 
other.  The  doctor  was  astonished.  He 
threw  down  his  books.  With  all  his  learn- 
ing he  would  never  have  thought  of  such  an 
expedient.     He  said  so. 

{b)  A  Roman  lady  was  very  rich.  She 
was  fond  of  pomp  and  show.  She  was  on  a 
visit  to  Cornelia.  Cornelia  was  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi.  The  Roman  lady  displayed 
her  diamonds  and  jewels.  She  did  so  osten- 
tatiously. She  wished  to  see  Cornelia's 
jewels.  She  asked  for  them.  Cornelia 
turned  the  conversation  to  another  subject. 
She  waited  for  the  return  of  her  sons.  They 
were  at  school.  After  a  time  they  returned. 
They  entered  their  mother's  apartment. 
She  pointed  to  them.  These  were  her 
jewels.     She  said  so  to  the  lady. 

10.    Brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule, 
The  master  of  the  district  school, 
Held  at  the  fire  his  favoured  place, 
Its  warm  glow  lit  a  laughing  face, 
Fresh-hued  and  fair,   where  scarce  ap- 
peared 
The  uncertain  prophecy  of  beard. 
He  teased  the  mitten-blinded  cat, 


Played  crosspins  on  my  uncle's  hat. 
Sang  songs,  and  told  us  what  befell 
In  classic  Darmouth's  college  halls 

(«)  Classify  and  give  the  relation  of  the 
subordinate  clauses. 

(/')  Select  the  adverbial  phrases  and  give 
their  relation. 

{c)  Make  out  lists  of  (i)  the  inflected 
words,  (2)  the  English  derivatives,  (3)  com- 
pound words,  (4)  nouns  used  as  adjectives. 

{d)  Classify  the  verbs  as  transitive  or  in- 
transitive. 

(e)  Give  the  syntactical  relation  of  inielder, 
prophecy,  what. 

(f)  Write  sentences  in  which  the  follow- 
ing shall  have  a  different  grammatical  value 
from  that  in  the  passage  :  Rule,  laughing, 
master,  p'ace,  glow,  face. 

II.  Point  out  and  correct  any  faults  in 
the  following  sentences  : 

(a)  Were  either  of  you  girls  in  the  room 
when  he  done  it  ? 

(b)  I  have  only  seen  him  once  since  he 
has  left  school. 

{c)  She  don't  want  to  go  without  she 
hears  from  him. 

(d)  I  wish  it  wasn't  so  late,  for  I  will 
probably  not  have  another  chance  of  seeing 
you. 

(e)  The  place  looked  just  like  it  used  to 
when  I  went  to  school. 

(/)  There  were  many  people  frozen  or 
died  of  exhaustion  that  day. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 
Exercise  23  A. 
I.  Illud  jamdiu  scire  cupio,  cur  adeo  per- 
timescas  ne  tui  obliviscantur  cives.  2.  Tu, 
quid  de  hac  re  censeres  et  ego  et  pater  meus 
jamdudum  cognoscere  cupiebamus.  3.  Mas- 
siliam  quuni  veneris,  velim  fratrem  tuum 
roges  cur  nullas  ab  eo  acceperim  literas.  4. 
Dixi  judices  et  consedi,  id  quod  ipsi  videtis; 
vos  jam  lie  hac  re  judicate.  Spero  equidem 
et  jam  pridem  spero,  hunc  hominein  vestrum 
omnium  sententiis  absolutum  iri.  5.  Medi 
dum    hicc  parant,    Gr.vci    jam   ad   Isthinum 
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convenerant.  6.  Pater  tuus  ad  extremam 
seneclutem  quotidie  aliquid  addiscebat.  7. 
Hostes  quoties  infelicissiiiiK  hujus  gentis  op- 
pidutn  expugniverant,  nuUi  parebant,  truci- 
dabantur  mulieres  pueri,  senes  infantes,  nullo 
vel  setatis  vel  sexus  facto  discrimine. 

Exercise  23  B. 
I.  Eum  qui  primus  murum  conscenderit 
corona  se  aurea  donaturum  pollicetur.  2. 
Tibi,  cum  Roma  rediero,  cur  te  arcessiverim 
dicam.  3.  'J^""  ^^^  negabant  Galli  se  vel 
legatis  obviam  ituros,  vel  conditiones  quas 
Ctesar  ferebat  accepturos.  4.  Constitere 
subito  hostes ;  sed  illi  dum  tempus  terunt, 
nostri  clamorem  toUere,  in  mediam  peditum 
aciem  impetum  facere.  5.  Videbat  jamdiu 
imperator  ab  hostium  multitudine  premi 
suos,  qui  conjectis  jaculis,  glandibus,  sagittis 
nostros  de  colle  deturbare  conabantur.  6. 
Dixi  judices  ;  vos  cum  sententiam  dixeritis, 
manifestum  erit  utrum  iste  impune  domum 
rediturus  sit,  an  tot  scelerum  poenas  daturus. 

Exercise  57  B. 
I.  Quod  si  cum  veterano  exercitu  in  fines 
nostros  bellum  intulisset  hostis,  et  tironem 
exercitum  fudisset  nostrum,  nemo  hodie  su- 
peresset  Germanus.  2.  Quod  ego  certamen 
si  detrectavero,  vel  timidum  me  et  ignavum 
si  p  sebuero,  tum  tibi  si  libebit  ignobilitatem 
mihi  meam  objicias  licebit,  tum  demum  tur- 
pissimum  me  hominum,  si  voles,  atque  ab- 
jectissimum  dicito.  3.  Napoleon  vero  si 
seme]  exercitum  suum  Rhenum  trajecerit, 
vereor  ut  quisquam  ei  cis  Vistulam  obstare 
possit.  4.  Quod  si  satis  hodie  pugnatum 
est,  milites  ad  sua  quemque  signa  revocemus, 
et  meliora  in  diem  crastinum  speremus  ;  eras 
si  manifestum  erit  non  jam  resisti  posse, 
tempori  quamvis  inviti  cedamus,  et  sibi 
quemque  consulere  jubeamus.  5.  Quod  si, 
cum  Romam  perveneris,  literas  a  me  acci- 
pere  voles,  fac  prior  ad  me  scribas.  6.  Ital- 
iam,  inquit,  cum  perventum  erit,  aut  Romam 
vos,  si  voletis,  statim  ducam,  aut,  cum 
opulentissimas  urbes  Mediolanum  ac  Genuam 
diripiendas  tradidero,  domum,  si  maletis 
prseda  ac  spoliis  onustos  mittam.  7.  Nos. 
troium  si  quem  ex  agmine  procurrentem 
viderant,  aut  a  suis  relictum,  in  eum  omnes 
tela  conjiciebant,     8.   Properato,  inquit,  non 


consulto,  nobis  opus  est  ;  quo  si  maturius  usi 
essemus,  vellum  nobis  hodie  esset  nullum. 
9.  Qui,  si  per  te  licuisset,  et  viverent  hodie 
set  communem  reipublicae  causam  armis  su- 
tinerent.  10.  Heri  si  a  me  qujesisses  num 
fratrem  tuum,  hominem  nequissimum,  time- 
rem,  timere  negavissem  ;  adeo  me  hoec  nun- 
ciata  clades  sollicitum  habet,  ut  si  idem 
quseras  timere  me  respondeam. 

CLASS-ROOM. 
ARITHMETIC. 

BY    RICHMOND. 

1.  Sold  a  house  for  $1,600,  which  was  25 
per  cent,  more  than  %  of  cost.  For  what 
must  I  sell  it  to  gain  20  per  cent.  ? 

Arts.  $2,304. 

2.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  $187.5° 
amount  to  $300  in  \\  years  ? 

Atis.    13J  per  cent. 

3.  A  roller  is  12  feet  long  and  15  feet  in 
circumference,  how  many  turns  will  it  make 
in  rolling  12  acres?  A71S.  2,904. 

4.  I2i  per  cent,  more  is  gained  by  selling 
a  100  acre  farm  at  $50  an  acre  than  by  sell- 
ing it  at  $45  an  acre.     Find  the  cost. 

Ans.  $4,000. 

5.  What  sum  of  money  will  have  an  in- 
terest of  $360  in  i\  years  at  6  per  cent. 

Ans.  $2,666§. 

6.  A.'s  farm  is  i^  miles  square,  and  B. 's 
\.\  square  mile-s,  and  C.'s  §  of  the  difference. 
How  many  acres  has  C.  ?     Ans.  320  acres. 

7.  Sold  a  house  for  25  per  cent,  more  than 
cost,  and  the  sum  of  the  co-t  and  selling 
price  was  $2  700.     Find  the  cost. 

Ans.  $1,200. 

8.  A  man  can  pay  only  $6,400  out  of  a 
debt  of  $8,200.  He  owes  one  person  $500. 
How  much  does  that  person  lose? 

Ans.  $I09|J. 

9.  Divide  $990  among  A.,  B.  and  C, 
giving  A  i  as  much  as  B  and  \  as  much  as 
C.  Ans.  $165,  $330,  $495. 

10.  Find  interest  on  $350  from  Aug.  7th, 
1887,  until  Mar.  13,  1888,  at  10  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Ans.   $21. 
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11.  The  fore  wheel  of  a  carriage  is  7^  feet 
in  circumference  and  the  hind  wheel  12  feet. 
In  what  distance  will  the  front  wheel  make 
198  turns  more  tiiau  the  iiind  wheel. 

Ans.  I  mile. 

12.  How  much  water  must  I  add  to  48 
gallons  wine  at  $4.25  a  gallon  that  I  may 
sell  it  at  $350  a  gallon  and  neither  gain  nor 
lose  ?  Ans,    lof .  gallons. 

13.  A  map  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  3  inches 
to  a  mile.  How  many  acres  represented  by 
a  map  10  inches  by  12  inches. 

Ans.   8,533j  acres. 

14.  Find  value  of 

•03  of  6j.  M.  +if  of ;^i  3J.  40'.  -  -016  of  5^.  dd. 
Ans.  £1  IS.  9.31/. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

[At  the  request  of  an  esteemed  correspond- 
ent we  have  pleasure  in  inserting  answers  to 
the  following. — Ed.] 

I.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  Canada  Pub- 
lishing Company,"  Limited  ? 

1.  A  mercantile  house  trading  under  the 
above  name  and  style,  as  a  Joint  Stock  Com- 
pany with  limited  liability.  Thus,  if  the 
Company  becomes  insolvent,  a  man  holding 
$100  paid-up  stock  lo.-es  what  he  has  already 
paid,  and  is  liable  for  not  more  than  $100 
besides. 

Journalize  following  : 

2.  Drew  on  A.  D.  McCaul,  at  30  days' 
sight,  for  $120.  Had  the  draft  discounted 
at  the  bank;  discount  off,  $1.50;  with  pro- 
ceeds I  bought  a  drift  on  the  Molson's  Bank, 
Toronto  (exchange  i  %),  which  I  re  ritted  to 
II.  C'lder  on  account. 

2.  H.  Calder,  Dr $118  35 

Interest  and  discount.       i    65 

To  A.  D.  McCaul..   $120  00 

3.  Sold  James  Jones  goods  from  store 
valued  at  $750.  Received  in  paynjenl  his 
note  at  6  months,  which  I  discounted  at  the 
Merchants'  Bank  at  6  %  ;  discount  allowed, 
$22.50;  proceeds  remitted  to  W.  Muir  in 
part  payment  of  my  note  due  this  day  for 
$1000. 

3.  (a)  Bills  receivable  Dr.  $750  00 

To  merchandise.  $750  00 


[b)  Rills  payable  Dr  .  .    $727  50 
Int.  and    disc't  Dr.        22  50 

To  bills  rei-.eivable.   $750  00 
4.   Remitted  to  W.  Muir  cash  for  balance 
of  note  (No.  3),  and  interest  due  on  the  same. 
Interest  $1.30. 

4.  Bills  payable  Dr.   $272  50 
Interest  Dr i   30 

To  cash.  $273  80 

5.  Bought  a  quantity  of  broadcloth  in  com- 
pany with  John  Smith,  $250;  paid  cash  for 
my  half,  $125. 

5.  Merchandise  Dr.  $125  00 

To  cash.  $125  00 


ENTRANCE  LITERATURE. 
"the   demon    of    the    deep,"    p.   266. 

There  is  a  marked  resemblance  in  style 
between  this  extract  and  the  one  on  the 
"Conquest  of  Bengal,"  p.  222.  The  sen- 
tences are  short,  and  the  words  are  skilfully 
arranged  with  a  view  to  emphasis.  Through- 
out this  extract  the  paragraphs  average  about 
ten  lines  each.  The  probable  purpose  is  to 
sustain  the  attention  of  the  reader.  On  pages 
2689  a  paragraph  is  given  to  a  description  of 
each  step  in  the  progress  of  the  devil-fish. 
So  vivid  is  the  description  that  the  reader 
can  hardly  avoid  experiencing  sensations  of 
disgust  and  horror  similar  to  those  of  Gilliatt. 

Tentacles— \.\it  slender  flexible  organs  pos- 
sessed by  many  of  the  lower  animals. 

Antennte,  pi. — same  as  tentacles. 

Ligature— 2iny\.\\\ng  that  ties  or  bmds. 

Focus — a  central  point. 

Glutinous — tenacious,  covered  with  slimy 
moisture. 

Testacea — a  general  nime  for  animals  fur- 
nished with  a  shelly  covering,  as  the  oyster. 

Crustacea — a  general  name  for  animals 
with  jointed  shells,  as  the  crab  and  lobster. 
Cephalopod  (sef  al  r.  pfid)— a  class  of  animals 
so  called  from  the  principal  organs  of  loco- 
motion being  arranged  round  the  head. 

Octfliius — the  name  given  to  an  order  of 
cuttle-fishes  with  right  amis  aitac'icd  to  the 
head. 

Vampire — an  imaginary  demon,  said  to  lie 
a  person  who  after  death  returns  nightly  lo 
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suck  the  blood  of  the  living ;  a  species  of 
South  American  bat. 

P.  266.  Substitute  other  expressions  for  : 
"  Means  of  getting  warmth,"  "  had  recourse 
to,"  "  are  accustomed  to  crawl,"  "solitary 
retreats,"  "  mustered  courage,"  "determin- 
ing to  content  himself." 

P.  267.  Put  suitable  words  instead  of  the 
following,  making  any  necessary  changes  in 
the  context:  approach,  crevice,  suspected, 
creature,  refuge,  visible,  descended,  escarp- 
ment, polished,  distinguish,  vaulted,  vision, 
grottoes,  approachable,   horizontal. 


P.  268.  Write  short  notes  on  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  "Some  living  thing — thin, 
rough,  flat,  cold,  slimy — had  twisted  itself 
round  his  naked  arm,  in  the  dark  depth 
below."  "A  second  form — sharp,  elong- 
ated, and  narrow — issued  out  of  the  crevice, 
like  a  tongue  out  of  monstrous  jaws." 

P.  269.  What  is  meant  by  "  Agony  when 
at  its  height  is  mute  "? 

P.  271.  "The  mass  sank  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  The  monster  was  quite  dead. 
Gilliatt  closed  his  knife."  State  your  opin- 
ion of  these  closing  sentences. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


T^e  Week  of  April  19th  contains  the  usual 
short,  crisp  editorials  and  interesting  corre- 
spondence. Lives  of  "  Eminent  Canadians," 
which  have  recently  appeared,  have  been 
well  written  and  attractive.  The  Week  de- 
serves the  cordial  support  of  Canadians. 

"  San  Francisco  Commerce"  is  the  title 
of  an  article  by  Capt.  Merry,  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  San  Francisco, 
in  the  April  Overland.  Another  important 
article  is  that  on  "Dairying  in  California," 
by  the  owner  of  the  largest  dairy  farm  in  the 
world. 

The  Library  Magazine  contains  some  two 
hundred  pages  of  excellent  reading  matter, 
chiefly  selected  from  the  great  English  re- 
views and  magazines.  This  magazine  is 
greatly  improved.  Its  contents  are  well 
selected,  and  the  form,  typography,  etc.,  are 
neat  and  attractive. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Irving 
Watson,  Secretary  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  we  have  received  copies 
of  the  four  Lomb  Prize  Essays.  They  are 
sanitary  literature  of  a  most  valuable  kind. 
Mr.  Lomb,  for  1S88,  offers  two  prizes  of  $500 
and  $200  respectively,  for  essays  on  Practical 
Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking,  adapted  to 
persons  of  moderate  and  small  means. 

America,  the  new  Chicago  magazine, 
sends  out  a  good  first  number.  It  aims  to 
be  independent,  patriotic  and  progressive. 
Among  the  contributors  are  Charles  Dudley 


Warner  and  Frank  R.  Stockton,  the  latter  of 
whom  contributes  the  first  instalment  of  one 
of  his  inimitable  stories.  James  Russell 
Lowell  contributes  a  poem  on  "  St.  Michael 
the  Weigher." 

The  Illustrated  London  News,  one  of  the 
best  illustrated  papers  in  the  world,  publishes 
in  every  number  beautiful  pictures  on  sub- 
jects of  public  interest.  In  the  numbers  for 
April  7th  and  14th  much  attention  is  of 
course  directed  to  events  and  incidents  oc- 
curring at  present  in  Germany.  But  the 
articles  and  news  are  always  worth  reading. 
Mr.  Black's  new  story,  "The  Strange  Ad- 
ventures of  a  House-Boat,"  is  another  attrac- 
tive feature. 

The  American  Magazine  presents  its  read- 
ers with  a  genuine  spring  number,  contri- 
buted to  by  Edgar  Fawcett,  Margaret  Law- 
less, Julian  Hawthorne  and  others.  Several 
pretty  poems  appear,  two  of  which  are  on 
"Mistress  April,"  and  "The  Resurrection," 
respectively.  A  new  serial  story  by  Mary 
Agnes  Tinckner  is  begun.  The  Medical 
Department,  The  Portfolio,  Timely  Topics, 
etc.,  add  to  the  value  of  the  magazine. 

The  current  number  of  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  well 
up  to  its  usual  high  average.  The  chief  fea- 
ture is  perhaps  Mr.  Wright's  article  on  "  The 
Spanish  Armada,"  with  its  curious  illustra- 
tions. Two  delightful  series,  "  Coaching 
Days  and  Coaching  Ways,"  and  "  Glimpses 
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of  Old  English  Homes,"  are  continued. 
Professor  Minto's  serial  story  and  "  Et 
Csetera,"  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  also  appear. 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April 
is  brimful  of  interesting  matter.  To  our 
Canadian  readers  the  article  which  will  per- 
haps prove  most  interesting  is  one  by  Sir 
William  Dawson,  of  McGill  College,  on 
"  The  Eirliest  Plants."  Professor  Huxley's 
article  on  "The  Struggle  for  Existence,"  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  He  really 
discusses  in  it  the  questions  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  thorough  technical  education 
for  the  working  and  business  classes  in  Eng- 
land. This  topic  is  certain  to  come  to  the 
front  sooner  or  later  in  Canada,  as  there  is 
a  widespread  feeling  that  our  schools  all 
tend  to  direct  our  boys  and  girls  into  the 
professions  and  away  from  the  farm  and 
workshop. 


monials  in  its  favour.     The  publishers  will 
send  specimens  free  on  application. 


The  Riverside  Literature  Series. 
Nos.  33,  34,  35.  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  No.  36.  Sharp  Eyes  and  other 
papers.  By  John  Burroughs.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Ex- 
aminations IN  Arithmetic.  Being 
the  Arithmetic  Papers  set  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations, 
Junior  and  Senior,  for  twenty-six  years. 
Third  edition.     2s.  6a'. 

Answers  to  the  Above.  By  Richard 
Oscar  T.  Thorp-,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Ex- 
aminer to  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
Fourth  edition.  Zs.  6d.  London  :  Wil- 
liam Rice. 

An  exceedingly  convenient  and   valuable 
collection  of  questions  in  arithmetic. 


The  New  Style  Vertical  Writing 
Copy  Books.  By  John  Jackson,  F.E.LS., 
F.S.Sc.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Mars- 
ton,  Searle  and  Rivington. 

Upright  penmanship  is  more  legible  and 
uniform,  and  we  think  more  quickly  acquired 
than  the  sloping  hand.  Jacks ;n's  .Series 
(eight  books,  2d.  each)  is  an  excellent  one 
and  sure  to  become  popular.  The  press  in 
England,  professional  men,  and  many  School 
Boards    and    examiners    give    strong    testi- 


Introduction   to    Chemical    Scie.vce. 
By  R.  P.  Williams.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  author,  who  is  instructor  in  chemistry 
in  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  has 
aimed  at  producing  a  text  book  suitable  for 
use  in  High  Schools — simple,  practical  and 
inductive,  rather  than  exhaustive.  The  book 
possesses  considerable  merit. 


Twelve  English  Statesmen:  (i)  Wil- 
liam The  Conqueror.  By  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL. D.  220  pp.  2s.  6d. 
(2)  Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  Professor 
M.  Creighton.  226  pp.  2s.  6cl.  London 
and  New  York  :  Macmilian  &  Co. 

This  series,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be  an 
historical  portrait  gallery  in  which  those 
who  love  to  read  and  study  history  will  spend 
many  profitable  hours.  Mr.  Freeman's  is  a 
master's  hand,  and  though  perhaps  the 
strictly  impartial  and  unromantic  may  not 
find  themselves  always  in  sympathy  with 
him,  much  is  to  be  learned  from  this,  his 
last  biography.  Professor  Creighton's  book 
is  a  singularly  able  and  life-like  portrayal  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  great  Cardinal. 


Army  Preliminary  Examination  Pa- 
pers, 18S2-1SS7.  London  and  New 
York  :  Macmilian  &  Co. 

These  P.ipers  are  set  on  the  following 
subjects  : — Arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  geo- 
metrical drawing,  geography,  French,  Eng- 
lish dictation.  Answers  are  given  to  the 
mathematical  questions.  They  will  be  found 
useful  by  teachers  and  examiners. 


Lectures  on  Bacteria.  By  Prof,  de 
Bary,  of  the  University  of  Strassburg. 
Second  Improved  Edition.  Authorized 
translation  by  IL  E.  F  Garnsey,  NL.\. 
Revision  by  I.  B.  Ballour,  M.A. ,  M.D,. 
F. R.S.  London:  Henry  Frowde.  New 
York  :   Macmilian  &  Co. 

A  number  of  Prof  Bary's  lectures  were 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Slr.issburg  as 
a  connected  series,  others  were  first  given 
witii  the  object  of  bringing  under  the  notice 
of  an  audience  composed  of  scientific  men, 
medical  and   non-medical,  the  present  slate 
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of  knowledge  and  opinion  on  this  subject. 
The  lectures  are  especially  valuable  as  pre- 
senting in  a  true  scientific  spirit  a  general 
view  of  this  branch  of  natural  history  in  its 
connection  with  other  branches,  and  as  such 
we  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 


Library  and  Prize  Books. 

(i)  Dick's  Dog.  By  Ascot  R.  Hope. 
Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Nimmo,  Hay  & 
Mitchell. 

(2)  Water  Babies.     By  Charles  Kingsley. 

London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  & 
Co. 

(3)  Herr    Baby.      By    Mrs.    Mo^esworth. 

Ibid. 

(4)  Cuckoo  Clock.     By  the  same.     Ibid. 

(5)  Christmas  Child.    By  the  same.  Ibid. 

(6)  Two   Little  Waifs.      By  the  same. 

Ibid. 

(7)  Us.     By  the  same.     Ibid. 

(8)  The     Willoughby     Captains.      By 

Talbot    Baines    Reed.     5.?.     London  : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

(9)  Cost    What    It     May.      By    Emma 

Hornibrook.     3J-.  Gtf.     Ibid. 

It  is  often  a  decidedly  difficult  matter  to 
get  prize-books  suitable  for  young  children, 
which  shall  be  neither  dull  nor  foolish,  (i) 
is  a  collection  of  good  short  tales  which 
would  do  admirably.  Any  child  who  has 
not  read  the  late  Canon  Kingsley's  beautiful 
story  has  a  great  pleasure  in  store  (2).  Of 
Mrs.  Molesworth's  bo -ks  (3-7)  which  are 
not,  we  think,  very  well  known  in  Canada, 
we  can  speak  most  favourably.  Her  insight 
into  child-life,  her  knowledge  of  children's 
thoughts  and  ways,  and  her  beautiful  style, 
which  an  English  authority  compares  to  that 
of  George  Eliot,  combine  to  make  her  books 
alike  pleasant  and  profitable  reading.  (9) 
is  a  story  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  times. 


narrating  the  fortunes  of  an  English  family 
in  1645.  For  more  advanced  pupils,  this 
would  be  a  good  prize-book.  (8)  The  boy 
who  is  not  delighted  and  excited  over  this 
book  will  be  hard  to  find.  It  is  a  capital 
story,  interesting  and  animated  in  style, 
thoroughly  sound  in  sentiment. 


Companion  to  the  Weekly  Problem 
Papers  By  the  Rev.  John  J.  Milne, 
M.A.  340  pp.  London  and  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

Intended  for  scholarship  men  and  for  the 
junior  members  of  universities  reading  for 
mathematical  honors,  this  volume  aims  at 
taking  up  points  passed  over  with  little  or 
no  attention  in  the  standard  mathematical  text 
books  with  which  the  author  assumes  that  the 
student  is  thoroughly  acquainted.  We  have 
already  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  of  the 
previously-published  works  of  this  accom- 
plished mathematician,  and  can  only  add 
that  he  has  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
students  and  teachers  a  weapon  which,  in 
skilful  hands,  will  do  good  work. 


Psychology.     The  Cognitive  Powers. 

By  James  -McCosh,   D.D.,  LL.D.     New 

York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   Toronto  : 

William  Briggs. 

The  student  of  the  "  new  science,"  as 
Psychology  is  sometimes  called,  has  already 
a  somewhat  extensive  literature  to  call  to  his 
aid  ;  to  that  literature  the  present  work,  by 
a  well-known  and  highly-esteemed  author, 
is  no  inconsiderable  addition.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  perspicuity,  profound  knowledge, 
and  large  Christian  common  sense  from  first 
to  last  page.  A  brief  introduction  defines 
and  clears  the  way,  and  the  main  portion  of 
the  volume  is  divided  into  three  books:  (l) 
The  Presentative  Powers ;  (2)  The  Repre- 
sentative Powers  ;  (3)  The  Comparative 
Powers.     Educators  will  enjoy  this  book. 
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REMARKABLE  THINGS  IN  THE  BIBLE. 


BY  REV.   W.   D.   ARMSTRONG,    M.A.,   PH.D. 


IN  a  previous  paper  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  readers  of  The  Mon- 
thly to  some  very  remarkable  things 
about  the  Bible  viewed  in  regard  to 
its  production,  preservation  and  ef- 
fects. These  facts  are  so  remarkable 
that  any  one  attempting  to  account 
for  them  from  a  purely  natural  stand- 
point will  have  before  him  not  merely 
a  difficult  but  an  impossible  problem. 
In  the  present  article  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  lead  the  reader  into  the  very 
heart  of  my  theme,  by  pointing  out 
some  very  remarkable  things  in  the 
Bible  that  separate  it  from  all  other 
literature  and  demand  for  it  a  super- 
natural origin. 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  for  us 
to  see  clearly  what  the  Bible  is  not. 
Some  ardent  friends  of  the  Book  have 
put  in  claims  for  the  Bible  which  can- 
not be  established,  and  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  establish  in  order  to 
retain  for  it  the  character  of  a  special 
revelation  of  God  to  men.  The  un- 
wisdom of  this  course  is  manifest.  It 
gives  a  vantage  ground  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Bible  who  think  that  when  they 


have  demolished  one  of  these  un- 
essential claims  they  have  demolished 
the  Bible  itself.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  then  that  the  Bible  is  not,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  theology  compiled  in  heaven 
and  dropped  upon  the  earth  for  man's 
use.  It  is  indeed  as  little  like  a  sys- 
tem of  theology  as  it  well  can  be.  The 
Bible  is  not  a  book  of  oracular  texts, 
however  precious  it  may  be  to  devout 
souls  when  used  in  this  way.  The 
Bible  is  not  a  text  book  of  science, 
altiiough  its  scientific  value  is  very 
great,  and  a  good  argument  has  been 
made  for  its  supernatural  origin  even 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  The 
Bible  is  a  book  of  life,  the  record  of  a 
revelation  of  God  wrought  out  in 
history. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  order 
to  have  a  clear  grasp  of  what  the 
Bible  is,  the  distinction  between  rev- 
elation and  the  Book  must  l)e  kept 
constantly  in  view.  Great  confusion 
is  wrought  when  this  distinction  is 
forgotten.  The  nature  of  this  dis- 
tinction will  be  readily  seen  when  we 
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remember  that  we  might  have  a  rev- 
elation from  God  without  any  record 
of  it  in  writing — a  revelation  without 
a  book.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rev- 
elation we  have  is  as  much  a  "  Thus 
did  the  Lord,"  as  a  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord."  To  preserve  for  man  and 
give  force  to  the  revelation  God  has 
graciously  taken  care  that  there  should 
be  a  record  of  it.  That  record  is  the 
Bible,  the  book.  Professor  Bruce  has 
well  said,  "  Put  the  book  foremost  in 
your  idea  of  revelation,  and  you  al- 
most inevitably  think  of  revelation  as 
consisting  in  words,  doctrines.  Put 
it  in  the  background  for  a  moment, 
forget  at  this  stage  that  there  is  a 
book,  and  you  make  room  in  your 
mind  for  the  idea  that  revelation  may 
proceed  by  acts  as  well  as  words,  even 
more  characteristically  than  by  words." 
When  this  is  borne  in  mind,  many  of 
the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
Bible  vanish.  Look  then  at  the 
Bible  in  all  its  variety  of  authorship, 
its  growth  through  many  centuries, 
and  see  in  it  a  divinely  inspired 
record  of  a  revelation  from  God 
wrought  out  in  human  history,  and 
you  at  once  see  a  reason  for  its  mar- 
vellous unity. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  Book 
placed  in  our  hands  for  examination. 
The  Book  is  to  speak  for  itself  I 
open  the  Book  and  begin  to  read. 
I  read  steadily  through  from  Genesis 
to  Revelation.  I  traverse  a  wide 
tract  of  time  and  many  varieties  of 
composition.  I  read  the  productions 
of  at  least  forty  different  writers,  and 
from  beginning  to  end  one  thing  is 
borne  in  upon  my  mind.  This  is 
God's  Book.  God  is  the  central  ob- 
ject of  the  Book — the  controlling 
power.  This  God  is  represented  as 
a  Spirit,  infinite,  eternal  and  un- 
changeable. He  is  all-holy,  all-pow- 
erful, all-wise.  He  rules  over  all 
things,  all  men,  all  nations.  He  rules 
even  in  that  mvisible  world,  the  heart, 
thoughts,  purposes  of  men.     There  is 


no  other  book  like  it  in  this  respect. 
It  is  not  written  from  the  human 
standpoint,  but  from  the  divine  stand- 
point. The  more  one  reads  the 
Book,  and  reflects  upon  this,  the 
more  is  the  conclusion  borne  in  upon 
the  mind  that  we  have  here  such  a 
Book  as  "  man  would  not  have  writ- 
ten if  he  could."  It  is  God's  Book, 
and  there  must  have  been  Divine 
guidance  in  the  production  of  it. 

I  read  again,  and  more  carefully,  to 
find  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Book. 
As  I  read,  I  see  this  God  of  infinite 
holiness  and  power  and  wisdom  repre- 
sented as  working  out  a  benevolent 
design  for  the  good  of  mankind,  who, 
on  their  part,  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing sinned  against  Him  and  provoked 
Him  to  anger.  I  find  that  the  Book 
in  substance  is  the  record  of  the 
working  out  of  God's  great  purpose 
of,Grace — -the  salvation  of  man  from 
sin,  its  power,  its  condemnation.  I 
find  this  purpose  wrought  out  in  the 
history  of  nations,  especially  the 
Jewish,  in  the  lives  of  patriarchs, 
prophets,  priests  and  kings  )  in  action 
and  in  word  \  in  type  and  sacrifices ; 
in  promises  and  prophecies,  until  it 
culminates  in  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  God  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  holy  God  throughout  is  repre- 
sented as  seeking  the  sinner.  Can 
we  think  that  human  nature,  being 
what  it  is,  could  have  possibly  devised 
this?  Think  of  the  wonderful  record 
of  the  development  of  this  design 
from  the  promise  in  Eden  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Is  it  such  a  thing  as  man 
would  have  or  could  have  devised  ? 
I  believe  with  this  key  to  the  Bible, 
no  one  appreciating  its  contents  and 
knowing  the  power  and  tendencies  of 
human  nature,  can  fail  to  see  that  it 
is  far  removed  from  the  possibility  of 
being  a  human  compilation.  The 
Book,  in  its  formation,  must  have 
had  the  special  guidance  of  that  God 
who   was   working   out   the   gracious. 
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purpose  which  it  records.  I  confess 
for  myself  that  the  more  I  look  into 
this  view  of  the  Bible,  the  more  am  I 
amazed  at  its  grandeur,  and  the  more 
do  I  feel  constrained  to  say,  "  Not  of 
man,  but  of  God."  * 

Again  I  read  the  Book,  this  time 
as  a  student  of  history.  I  come  to  it 
fresh  from  the  study  of  the  histories 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome. 
As  I  read  this  history  I  become 
aware  that  it  is  different  from  other 
histories.  It  has  one  remarkable 
peculiarity.  The  tendencies  of  the 
people  go  one  way;  but  a  singular 
power  compels  it  to  develop  contrary 
to  these  tendencies.  This  anti-his- 
torical development  of  the  Jewish 
national  life  has  been  a  puzzle  and  a 
study  to  many  historians.  How  came 
these  Israelites  with  their  inveterate 
tendency  to  idolatry  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one 
true  God  ?  "  Here  is  an  evolution 
not  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
tendency  to  variation,  and  contrary  to 
the  immediate  historical  environment. 
The  development  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  makes  head 
seemingly  against  the  natural  gravita 
tion  of  the  Israelitish  history.  A 
people  are  pressed  forward  who  are 
always  turning  back.  A  religion  is 
lifted  up  into  the  light  when  the  ex- 
ternal forces  tend  to  carry  it  down 
into  the  darkness." 

Jewish  history  and  Jewish  scrip 
tures  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
recognition  of  an  unseen  hand,  some 
supernatural  power  that  gave  to  it  this 
unnatural  development.  It  is  but 
part  of  that  argument  furnished  by 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  people 
to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Profound,  indeed,  was  the  reply  of 
the  Prussian  chaplain,  who,  when  his 
monarch  asked  for  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  in  a  single  sen- 

*  For  a  development  of  this  argument  the 
reader  is  referred  to  "The  Chief  End  of 
•Revelation,"  by  Professor  A,  B.  Bruce. 


tence,    replied,     "The     Jews,    your 
Majesty." 

We  read  again  in  this  Book.  There 
is  brought  before  us  a  series  of  most 
striking  characters — a  line  of  patri- 
archs, prophets,  priests,  kings.  We 
find,  morever,  an  expectancy  created 
of  Otie  who  in  greatness  and  wis- 
dom shall  far  transcend  all  His  prede- 
cessors. We  read  on,  and  in  the 
Gospels  find  the  history  of  this  great 
personage  in  the  life,  character  and 
teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
In  these  narratives  we  see  Him  grow 
up,  the  one  spotless  flower  of  man- 
hood, the  perfect  chrysolite  of  char- 
acter. He  grows  up  amidst  humble 
surroundings,  among  a  people  narrow 
and  bigoted.-  Yet  there  is  no  trace 
of  narrowness  or  bigotry  in  Him. 
We  see  Him  combining  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  perfect  character,  of  strength 
and  gentleness,  power  and  meekness, 
activity  and  patience,  truth  and  love 
— all  in  a  wonderful  harmony  never 
seen  before  or  since  upon  earth.  We 
listen  to  His  words.  He  had  studied 
in  no  school.  He  "  had  never  learn- 
ed." He  taught  as  no  philosopher, 
rabbi  or  scribe  had  ever  taught.  His 
teaching  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
profoundest,  wisest  ever  given  to  the 
world.  With  the  utmost  ease  He 
expresses  the  greatest  truths.  The 
grandest  thoughts  are  given  to  us  in 
the  simplest  language.  He  speaks  of 
things  Divine  and  human  as  One  to 
whom  all  truth  is  known.  "  His 
teachings  are  as  full  of  Divine  nature 
as  Shakespeare's  teachings  are  full  of 
human  nature.'' 

Nothing  strikes  us  more  than  His 
humility,  yet  in  perfect  calmness  He 
makes  for  Himself  the  most  astound- 
ing claims.  He  is  the  "light  of  the 
world,"  the  "Saviour  of  the  world," 
the  "judge  of  mankind."  He  asserts 
an  imperious  claim  upon  the  time, 
energies,  possessions — upon  the  very 
souls  of  men.  He  surrounds  Him- 
self with  a  few  humble  fishermen  and 
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declares  that  through  them  He  is 
going  to  set  up  a  kingdom  in  the 
world  that  shall  be  universal.  This 
kingdom  is  to  be  a  spiritual  kingdom 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  a  kingdom  that 
is  to  be  universal  in  time  and  in  ex- 
tent. As  the  centuries  roll  on  we  see 
that  these  claims  are  being  acknow- 
ledged and  fulfilled. 

We  cannot  fail,  morever,  to  be 
struck  with  the  singular  religious  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus.  He  rebukes  sin 
with  terrible  emphasis.  He  enjoins 
repentance  upon  all.  But  never  is 
there  the  faintest  acknowledgment  of 
sin  or  trace  of  repentance  in  Himself. 
His  is  a  sinless  consciousness.  None 
other  of  the  sons  of  men  possessed 
this  or  could  have  pictured  it.  Of 
all  the  remarkable  things  in  the  Bible 
the  character  of  Jesus  is  the  most 
remarkable.  It  is  the  greatest  of 
miracles.  In  my  humble  judgment 
it  compels  the  admission  of  the  super- 
natural, the  Divine.  The  argument 
here  has  been  stated  illustratively  as 
follows  : — "  If  amid  the  ancestral  pic- 
tures which  hang  upon  the  walls  of 
some  old  English  manor  house  and 
which  betray  the  same  noble  lineage 
through  many  generations,  we  should 
notice  a  face  unlike  all  before  it,  hav- 
ing eyes  of  southern  fire  or  beauty  of 
another  clime ;  we  should  at  once 
conclude  that  the  strange  countenance 
represented  some  other  line  of  de- 
scent ;  that  its  presence  there  could 
not  be  explained  by  the  laws  of 
heredity  working  through  the  English 
blood,  and  that  an  altogether  new 
element  at  that  point  had  come  into 
the  family  line.  But  in  the  world's 
gallery  of  illustrious  persons,  we  find 
introduced  in  the  portraiture  of  the 
evangelists  a  countenance  never  seen 
before  on  earth.  It  is  neither  a  Jew- 
ish nor  a  Gentile  face  ;  it  resembles 
none  before  it ;  it  is  like  itself  alone. 
From  whence  did  it  come  into  the 
human  family?" 

No   amount   of   human   ingenuity 


has  been  able  to  account  for  the  won- 
derful personality  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
purely  natural  grounds.  The  portrait 
does  not  belong  to  ordinary  human- 
ity. Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
the  gospels  under  the  head  of  fictitious 
narratives.  All  such  attempts  have 
landed  and  must  land  in  absurdities. 
The  narratives  are  in  themselves  so 
simple  and  natural  that  they  carry 
with  them  their  own  vindication.  One 
simple  question  settles  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Where  could  there  be  found  in 
that  age — or  in  any  other  age — men 
capable  of  inventing  such  a  history, 
such  a  character  and  such  teaching  ? 
The  men  who  wrote  the  gospels 
painted  from  life.  The  only  adequate 
explanation  of  the  character  is  that 
given  by  the  Master  Himself,  "Ye 
are  from  beneath  ;  I  am  from  above. 
Ye  are  of  this  world ;  I  am  not  of 
this  world." 

"  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  and 
am  come  into  the  world.  Again  I 
leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father." 
What  Jesus  says  of  Himself  must  be 
accepted  as  true,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  alternative  that  he 
was  an  imposter.  Even  sceptics  ad- 
mire and  praise  the  grandeur  and 
purity  of  His  moral  character.  They 
forget  that  in  so  doing  they  are  logi- 
cally shut  up  to  admit  his  claims. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  alterna- 
tive, Christ  us  si  non  dens,  non  bonus. 
To  sum  up, 

1.  We  have  looked  mto  the  Bible 
and  noted  its  wonderful  adaptation  to 
all  conditions  and  classes  of  human- 
ity, its  adaptation  to  the  great  heart 
wants  of  humanity,  its  capacity  to 
bring  blessing  to  humanity.  Surely 
He  who  made  man,  made  the  Bible 
for  man.  The  k'/jy  that  fits  the  lock 
is  the  key  for  the  lock. 

2.  We  have  looked  into  the  Bible 
and  found  it  to  be  many  books  in  one, 
written  by  many  authors,  in  different 
places,  through  many  centuries;  yet 
through  all  this  variety  there  is  unity, 
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and  we  concluded  that  there  must 
have  been  a  presiding  Mind  guiding 
throughout  to  give  this  unity. 

3.  We  have  looked  into  it  and 
found  that  in  a  remarkable  sense  it  is 
God's  Book,  as  no  other  book  is,  a 
fact  that  points  to  its  authorship. 

4.  We  have  seen  that  throughout 
the  whole  Book  there  runs  a  benevo- 
lent design,  a  wonderful  purpose  of 
grace — God  is  seeking  the  sinner  and 
the  Book  records  how  this  redemp- 
tion was  wrought  out  and  finally  ac- 
complished. We  have  seen  that  this 
is  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Book. 

5.  We  have  also  seen,  how,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  the 
hand  of  God  compelled  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  into  a  channel 
contrary  to  their  natural  tendencies. 

6.  We  have  looked  into  the  Gos- 
pels and  have  seen  the  portr.^iture  of 
a  character  that  is  not  of  earth,  and 
could  not  have  been  conceived  by  the 
human  heart,  and  the  testimonies  and 
works  of  Jesus  confirm  and  give 
meaning  to  the  whole  Book. 

I  might  have  adduced  other  argu- 
ments from  prophecy,  from  miracle, 
and  from  the  history  of  the  church. 
Those  that  I  have  adduced  are,  to 
my  own  mind,  amply  sufficient.  They 
produce  in  my  mind  a  conviction, 
which    nothing   can    shake,  that    the 


Bible  is  God's  Book — a  distinct  reve- 
lation from  God  to  man.  I  hope 
my  readers  will  appreciate  the  stand- 
point from  which  I  have  viewed  this 
question.  It  is  not  novel,  yet  one 
not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  those 
who  have  to  defend  the  Bible  against 
attacks,  or  who  wish  to  have  some 
clear  grounds  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them.  Looking  upon  the  Bible  as  I 
do,  I  have  no  fear  for  it.  God  will 
take  care  that  it  will  accomplish  its 
beneficent  work.  It  will  "  Endure 
forever."  I  am  not  perplexed  either 
about  the  petty  criticisms — scientific, 
chronological — which  are  being  per- 
petually reiterated  against  it.  Let 
once  the  arguments  advanced  in  these 
papers  be  clearly  seen,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  and  no  small 
dust  of  criticism  can  blind  the  eye  to 
the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  God's  Word 
to  man — the  inspired  record  of  His 
redemption  work.  Our  feet  stand 
upon  the  Solid  Rock,  even  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  tell  all  about 
its  structure,  or  explain  some  of  its 
peculiar  markings.  Let  the  Bible 
then  speak  for  itself  as  to  its  origin 
and  as  to  its  inspiration.  Thoughtful 
reader,  let  it  speak  to  your  heart  and 
"  find  "  you  there,  and  you  will  say 
with  one  of  old,  "The  entrance  of 
the  Word  giveth  light." 
Otiatm,  May  29///,  1888. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 


BY  A.   H. 


And,  truly,  he  who  here 
Hath  run  his  bright  career, 
And  served  men  nobly,  and  acceptance  found, 
And  borne  to  light  and  right  his  witness 

high, 
What  can  he  better  crave  than  then  to  die, 
And  wait  the  issue,  sleeping  underground. 
—  H't'stminster  Abbey,  Mattheio  Arnold. 


MA  1  THEW  ARNOLD  is  dead  ! 
The    son    of    the    great   head 
master  of  Rugby  school,  and  himself 
n  Oxford  professor  and  lay  inspector 


MORRISON,    BRANTFORD. 

of  schools,  has  gone  to  join  him  of 
whom  in  1857  he  wrote  : 

Fifteen  years  have  gone  round 
Since  thou  arosest  to  tread, 
In  the  summer  morning,  the  road 
Of  death,  to  a  call  unforeseen. 
Sudden. 

Well  may  we,  though  in  a  somewhat 
different  spirit  from  its  author,  echo 
the  sentiment — 

O  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 

Tarriest  thou  now  ? 
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The  blow — for  the  death  of  such  a 
man  is  a  blow,  not  only  to  the  nation, 
but  to  the  individual — falls  with  all 
the  more  force  upon  those  intimate 
with  English  public  school  or  gram- 
mar school  life,  and  especially  must 
they  feel  it  whose  lives  have  been  • 
fashioned  to  the  same  pursuits  or  in- 
terests. A  personal  friend  and  coun- 
sellor seems  to  have  departed  from 
our  midst,  and  the  opening  lines  of 
"  Rugby  Chapel,"  full  of  pathos  and 
the  odour  of  the  dying  year  rise  to 
our  memory,  and  are  repeated  me- 
chanically over  and  over  again  like 
the  refrain  of  a  dirge  : 

Coldly,  sadly  descends 
The  autumn  evening.     The  field 
Strewn  with  the  dark  yellow  drifts 
Of  withered  leaves,  and  the  elms. 
Fade  into  dimness  apace, 

Silent 

The  lights  come  out  in  the  street, 
In  the  school-room  windows, 

but  the  scholars  have  been  dismissed 
for  all  time,  the  shades  of  night  have 
fallen  in  very  truth,  and  the  master 
has  laid  aside  his  cap  and  gown  for 
ever ;  not  indeed  in  the  cold  autumn 
evening,  but  with  the  breath  of  the 
fair  young  English  spring  playing 
with  the  grasses  upon  village  graves. 
Mr.  Arnold  was  but  sixty-six  years 
of  age,  having  been  born  in  1822. 
Certainly  not  an  old  man,  if  we  mea- 
sure ages  by  the  standard  of  years  of 
some  others  of  the  great  departed, 
yet  verging  upon  the  allotted  span  of 
threescore  and  ten.  One  cannot  help 
contrasting  the  termination  of  his 
career  with  that  of  another  celebrity 
in  letters,  a  great  Cierman,  who  lately 
passed  away  near  the  confines  of  a 
hundred,  surrounded  by  his  beloved 
books,  yet  with  his  work  unfinished. 
The  difference  between  sixty  and 
ninety  is  a  wide  one — thirty  years, 
the  age  of  some  men  who  have  done 
great  work  and  perished  ;  as  witness 
Shelley,  Keats,  Kirke  White,  Chatter- 
ton.  What  work  may  not  be  accom- 
plished in  thirty  years  ?     Yet  perhaps 


Mr.  Arnold's  best  work  was  done. 
Some  men,  alas  !  outlive  their  great- 
ness, and  who  shall  say  that  either 
Arnold  or  Keats  would  have  ever  sur- 
passed "  The  Future,"  or  "  En- 
dymion  ;  "  for  it  is  in  the  poet's  guise 
we  best  know  and  love  the  Immortals. 
It  is  beneath  the  garb  of  poesy  that 
we  find  their  hearts.  Prose  is  more 
frequently,  like  Minerva,  the  offspring 
of  the  head,  too  often,  though  why,  it 
is  hard  to  say,  utterly  devoid  of  heart. 
With  many  it  would  appear  that  pure 
intellect  has  no  part  in  the  emotional 
side  of  man's  nature ;  hence  others, 
following  the  fashion,  are  ashamed  to 
let  a  tear  of  sentimentality  moisten 
the  arid  desert  of  matter-of-fact  prose. 
It  has  been  possible  for  an  Edinburgh 
reviewer — -who  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  a  second  Byror.ic  castiga- 
tion — to  say  of  Ruskin  :  "  The  letters 
— his  latest  work,  ^  Hort2is  Inclusus'' — 
indicate  only  too  well  the  kind  of 
worship  Mr.  Ruskin  delights  in,  and 
the  kind  of  sickly  self-conscious, 
effeminate  sentimentality  which  has 
grown  upon  him  more  and  more,  and 
which  is  seen  in  these  letters  as  such 
a  foolish  mixture  of  vanity,  petulance 
and  childishness,  as  any  one  possessed 
of  any  manliness  of  feeling  would  have 
regretted  to  have  seen  made  public. 
This  kind  of  writing  is  what  might  be 
expected,  perhaps,  from  a  man  who 
has  always  specially  courted  the  praises 
of  women  and  of  womanish  men."  But 
then  Edinburgh  reviewers  of  the  Jef- 
frey type  are  not  Ruskins,  their  brains 
seem  too  much  permeated  with  the 
smoke  of  "  Auld  Reekie,"  and  possi- 
bly the  fumes  of  somewhat  inferior 
"  mountain  dew,"  impregnated  with 
soot. 

Thank  God  that  there  are  women 
left  to  appreciate  sentiment  and  Rus- 
kin, that  all  spirit  has  not  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  materialism  of  the  real- 
istic school  and  the  beastliness  of  un- 
adorned truth  ;  truth  swept  from  the 
resting-places    of    high-toned    court- 
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esans,  or  raked  from  Gaulish  slums. 
Thank  God  that  there  are  women  left 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful  and  senti- 
mental in  literature,  and  that  the  dis- 
gustihg  effronteries  of  the  fleshly 
school,  the  priggish  automata  of  the 
realist,  and  the  platitudes  of  fossils  of 
the  Revieiv  type,  are  not  the  all-in-all, 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  letters.  There 
are  some  who  would  rather  be  Hans 
Andersen  than  Jeffrey,  who  would 
rather  pin  their  faith  to  the  imaginings 
of  Haggard  and  the  mysteries  of 
Stevenson,  than  grow  old  and  crusty 
beneath  the  cobwebs  of  a  rationalist's 
cellar,  or  "  spindle  "  into  matter-of-fact 
skeletons  upon  the  parritch  and 
browse  of  a  reviewer's  logic. 

It  is  in  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry  we  best 
learn  the  man.  His  prose  is  full  of 
its  own  peculiar  charm  :  intellectual, 
cultured,  lucid,  conveying  many 
morals,  replete  with  many  truths ; 
but  in  his  best  poems  we  find  the 
"  sweetness  and  light  "  of  the  man's 
inner  and  therefore  best  nature.  To 
many  it  is  given  to  be  intellectual,  to  the 
few  is  the  boon  of  spirituality  granted. 
The  oak  is  for  the  tempest  and  the 
service  of  strength,  and  is  admirable 
in  its  sturdy  ruggedness.  It  stretches 
lusty  arms  to  heaven,  and  from  it  is 
hewn  the  plank  that  braves  the  shot 
or  breasts  the  breaker.  The  violet 
blossoms  unnoticed  at  the  root  of  the 
forest  bole,  and  is  altogether  lovable 
in  its  tender  grace,  but  its  perfume  is 
for  him  alone  who  stoops  to  gather 
this  first  best  tribute  of  the  spring. 

Henry  James,  speaking  of  Arnold's 
poetry,  says :  "  As  a  poet,  Matthew 
Arnold  is  really  singular,  he  takes  his 
place  among  the  most  fortunate  writ- 
ers of  our  day  who  have  expressed 
themselves  in  verse,  but  his  place  is 
somewhat  apart."  And  again,  "  Splen- 
dour, music,  passion,  breadth  of  move- 
ment and  rhythm,  we  find  in  him  in  no 
great  abundance  ;  vvhat  we  do  find  is 
high  distinction  of  feeling."  Another 
critic,  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  by  the 


by,  thus  expresses  himself  : — "  For 
combined  culture  and  iine  natural 
feeling  in  the  matter  of  versification, 
Mr.  Arnold  has  no  living  superior." 
What  must  appeal  to  many  of  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Arnold's  poems  as 
their  principal  charm  is  perhaps  the 
vein  of  pathos  coupled  with  a  vein  of 
hopeful  trust  which  runs  through  them 
all  : 

Foil'd  by  our   fellow-men,   depressed,  out- 
worn, 

yet  in  the  same  stanza  we  have  the 
antidote  : 

Patience  !  in  another  life     .     . 
The  world  shall  be  thrust  down,  and  we  up 
borne. 

Again : 

Creeds  pass,  rites  change,  no  altar  standeth 
whole, 

but — 

Keep  by  this  :  Life  in  God,  and  union  there. 

Yet  once  more,  speaking  of  his  father  : 

For  fifteen  years 
We     .     .     .     have  endured 
Sunshine  and  rain  as  we  might, 
Bare,  unshaded,  alone, 
Lacking  the  shelter  of  thee. 

But  immediately  follows  the  comfort, 
the  upbearing  thought  : 

For  that  force 
Surely  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 
In  the  sounding  labour-h   use  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm. 

Not  very  orthodox,  perhaps,  but  there 
are  finer  themes  to  engai<e  the  human 
rational  intellect  than  a  stilted  ortho- 
doxy. The  orthodox  should  hardly 
understand  pathos  :  their  personal 
Father,  their  iron-bound  failh,  and 
their  certain  heaven  are  so  sure — to 
themselves.  Neither  should  they 
ever  shed  a  tear  for  earth  or  earthly 
losses,  for  trials  wisely  preordiined, 
and  compmions  and  loved  ones  gone 
before.  But  to  the  heterod  )X,  poor 
forlorn  wretch,  staggering  with  doubt- 
ing steps  toward  the  great  high  altar 
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of  his  desires,  lit  intermittently  by  the 
distant  light  of  some  faint  hope,  to 
him  pathos  is  very  real  and  well  under- 
stood, and  the  credentials  of  the  am- 
bassador of  the  pathetic  are  incon- 
testable. So  in  his  poet's  role  we  love 
and  trust  Matthew  Arnold.  We  love 
him ;  for  our  hearts  beat  in  unison 
with  his  own;  and  we  trust  him,  as 
we  must  trust  all  who,  fallible  and  at 
times  fainting  themselves,  confess  to 
their  fallibility  embodying  with  an  in- 
stinctive genius  and  unshaken  trust, 
in  the  same  passage  a  doubt  and  its 
dispelling,  the  tear  and  smile  of  a 
fearing  yet  hoping  humanity. 

Perhaps  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  Mr.  Arnold's  prose  are 
lucidity  and  truth.  With  the  vexed 
question  of  tact  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  A  man  with  a  mission  has  to 
fulfil  that  mission  earnestly,  truthfully, 
usefully,  without  a  thought  of  tact  or 
consequence,  short  of  downright  arro- 
gant or  intolerant  dogma.  We  sus- 
pect the  old  martyrs  were  not  men  of 
much  tact,  neither  is  Calvary  a  syn- 
onym for  self-interest.  If  our  friend 
talks  through  the  nose,  why  should 
we  flatter  him  into  the  belief  that  he 
discourses  in  "flute-like  accords?" 
If  we  are  to  be  of  use  to  him  we  must 
plainly  name  his  defect  and  cast  about 
for  a  remedy.  It  is  an  infallible  sign 
of  weakness  for  a  man  or  a  people  to 
be  pleased  with  flattery,  I  do  not  say 
praise,  a  just  meed  if  deserved,  but 
flattery,  which  is  the  grossest  insult 
that  man  can  offer  to  man.  To  take 
corrections  kindly  is  a  sign  of  great- 
ness in  the  individual  as  it  is  in  the 
nation':  a  body  social  or  politic  that 
is  always  picking  up  stones  to  throw 
at  the  watch-dogs  of  morals  and  man- 
ners, is  spending  three-fourths  of  its 
time  out  of  its  normal  position.  It  is 
in  an  intermittent  state  of  all-fours, 
and  the  little  energy  left  is  lost  in  re- 
covering its  balance.  The  man  of 
tact  is  always  .more  or  less  of  a  diplo- 
matist, a  very  weather-cock  for  public 


opinion  to  blow  this  way  or  that. 
What  is  tact  but  the  faculty  of  avoid 
ing  the  disagreeableness  of  life  ?  Yet 
we  may  rest  assured  that  he  that  meets 
with  no  disagreeableness  in  life*  has 
but  half  lived,  or  at  least  has  not  lived 
to  the  purpose.  •  When  the  surgeon  is 
called  in  to  operate  upon  a  dangerous 
tumour,  he  does  not  attempt  to  conjure 
it  by  soft  words  or  platitudes,  or  half- 
veiled  sophistries,  he  uses  his  knife. 
The  lucidity  of  Mr.  Arnold's  prose 
is  astonishing.  There  are  few  writers 
whose  meaning  is  plainer.  His  text 
is  a  transparency  through  which  may 
be  viewed  not  only  men  and  things 
and  actions  as  they  really  are,  but 
ideas  so  pertinent  and  all-convincing 
that  they  seem  to  the  general  reader 
to  be  his  own  thoughts  transferred  to 
the  printed  page.  Of  course  the 
thoughts  are  not  his  own,  may  never 
have  been  his  own.  It  is  Mr.  Arnold's 
skill  that  is  responsible  for  the  pleas- 
ing hallucination.  Without  being  or- 
nate, Mr.  Arnold's  style  is  easy  and 
graceful,  the  outflow  of  a  cultured  man 
in  earnest.  And  he  is  truth  itself, 
hence  his  closeness  to  his  subject. 
Again,  to  quote  Mr.  Henry  James, 
not  a  bad  guide  in  matters  realistic  : 
"  Mr.  Arnold  touches  M.  Renan  on 
one  side  as  he  touches  Sainte-Beuve 
on  the  other."  And  Sainte-Beuve's 
great  quality  is  "  closeness  of  con- 
tact to  his  subject,"  as  Renan  is  the 
exponent  of  "religious  sentiment," 
which  has  rendered  "  the  service  of 
opening  the  mind  to  human  life  at 
large ; "  that  is,  both  Ernest  Renan 
and  Matthew  Arnold  have  treated 
religion  as  "  they  might  have  treated 
one  of  the  fine  arts,''  especially  has 
the  latter  "gone  into  the  application 
of  religion  to  questions  of  life."  And 
it  is  owing  to  this  union  of  lucidity 
and  truth  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  not 
only  "  one  of  the  two  or  three  best 
English  prose-writers  of  one's  day  ;  " 
but  certainly  one  of  the  first  critics  of 
his   own    or   any    day.      With    great 
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powers  of  insight,  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  literature,  that  is,  of  men 
in  action  and  men  in  books,  dispas- 
sionate judgment,  solid  learning  and 
freedom  from  insular  prejudice — -if 
there  be  such  a  thing— was  combined 
a  happy  irony,  pronounced  enough 
to  be  trenchant,  though  not  sufficiently 
keen,  except  to  the  exceptionally  thin- 
skinned,  to  wound  mortally.  His 
criticisms  of  America  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, though  they  have  raised  the 
stereotyped  howl  in  certain  quarters, 
are  neither  unjust  nor  unkind,  they 
but  represent  matters  as  he  saw  them 
and  as  many  others  see  them.  What 
can  be  truer  or  better  put  than  this  : 
"  It  is  often  said  that  every  nation  has 
the  government  it  deserves.  What  is 
much  more  certain  is  that  every  na- 
tion has  the  newspapers  it  deserves. 
The  newspaper  is  the  direct  product 
of  the  want  felt ;  the  supply  answers 
closely  and  inevitably  to  the  demand. 
I  suppose  no  one  knows  what  the 
American  newspapers  are  who  has  not 
been  obliged  for  some  length  of  time 
to  read  either  those  newspapers  or 
none  at  all.  Powerful  and  valuable 
contributions  occur  scattered  about  in 
them.  But  on  the  whole,  and  taking 
the  total  impressions  and  effect  made 
by  them,  I  should  say  that  if  one  were 
searching  for  the  best  means  to  efface 
and  kill  in  a  whole  nation  the  disci- 
pline of  respect,  the  feeling  for  what 
is  elevated,  one  could  not  do  better 
than  take  the  American  newspapers." 
In  the  same  essay  from  which  the 
foregoing  excerpt  is  culled  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, speaking  of  distinctions,  says  : 
"As  to  distinction,  and  the  interest 
which  human  nature  seeks  from  en- 
joying the  effect  made  ui)on  it  by 
what  is  elevated,  the  case  is  much 
the  same.  There  is  very  little  to 
create  such  an  effect,  very  much  to 
thwart  it.  Goethe  says  somewhere 
that  'the  thrill  of  awe  is  the  best 
thing  humanity  has.'  But  if  there  be 
a  discipline  in  which  the  Americans 


are  wanting,  it  is  the  discipline  of  awe 
and  respect."  Who,  speaking  con- 
scientiously, can  ward  off  the  thrust  ? 
Or  who  can  deny  the  truth  of  the 
following  : — "  Far  from  admitting  that 
the  American  accent,  as  the  pressure 
of  their  climate  and  of  their  average 
man  has  made  it,  is  a  thing  to  be 
striven  against,  they  assure  one  an- 
other that  it  is  the  right  accent,  the 
standard  English  speech  of  the  future." 
Again  : — "  They  reform  the  spelling 
of  the  English  language  by  the  in- 
sight of  their  average  man."  Is  there 
anything  in  all  this  "  to  offend"  ?  Is 
there  anything  that  should  offend  1 
Surely  not.  Or  are  the  citizens  of  the 
truly  great  Republic  mere  petulant 
boys  and  girls  to  be  wheedled  into  a 
belief  that  "  things  are  not  what  they 
seem,"  and  coaxed  out  of  an  assump- 
tion that  in  others  would  merit  the 
scourge  or  bread  and  water. 

And  especially  is  Mr.  Arnold's 
summing  up  of  the  whole  matter 
worthy  the  careful  consideration  of 
all  who  have  the  interests,  the  true 
interests,  of  the  American  nation  at 
heart.  He  says  :  "  To  sum  up,  then, 
what  really  dissatisfies  in  American 
civilization  is  the  want  of  the  interest- 
ing, a  want  due  chiefly  to  the  want  of 
those  two  great  elements  of  the  inter- 
esting which  are  elevation  and  beauty. 
And  the  want  of  these  elements  is  in- 
creased and  prolonged  by  the  Ameri- 
cans being  assured  that  they  have 
them  when  they  have  them  not.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Ameri- 
cans now  most  urgently  retjuire,  is 
not  so  much  a  vast  additional  develop- 
ment of  orthodox  Protestantism,  but 
rather  a  steady  exhibition  of  cool  and 
sane  criticism  by  their  men  of  light 
and  leading  over  there.  And  per- 
haps the  very  first  step  of  such  men 
should  be  to  insist  on  having  for 
America,  and  to  create,  if  need  be, 
better  newspapers.''  Surely  all  who 
admire,  love  and  respect  whatever  is 
worthy  in  the  i)olitics,  literature  and 
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life  of  our  great  neighbour  to  the 
south,  must  subscribe  to  sentiments 
so  true  in  themselves  and  so  ably 
formulated.  Such  sentiments  mark 
the  close  observer,  the  careful  reader, 
the  conscientious  critic,  and  were 
there  more  Matthew  Arnolds,  there 
were  fewer  "  average  men,"  and  less 
nonsensical  irreverence  and  news- 
paper imbecility.  There  are  lessons, 
moreover,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  "America" 
that  Canadians  would  do  well  to  learn 
by  heart,  but  there — well,  my  life  is 
insured. 

With  the  critic  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected the  teacher,  indeed,  the  two 
offices  go  hand-in-hand.  Judicious 
and  just  criticism  is  the  foundation  of 
the  teacher's  excellence.  To  give  in- 
struction is  a  secondary  sort  of  office 
at  best.  Any  one  may  become  an 
instructor.  But  the  censor,  like  the 
poet,  is  born  ;  he  holds  his  office  by 
divine  right.  Acquisition  is  not 
everything.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."  We  may  fill  a 
barrel  with  Greek  choruses  and  Latin 
hexameters,  but  a  barrel  will  never 
indicate  mental  or  moral  worth  or 
weakness,  justify  the  right  or  proffer 
a  remedy  for  the  wrong.  The  phono- 
graph is  not  a  new  invention  either, 
it  is  but  the  application  of  an  old  prin- 
ciple'inherent  in  life  transfeired  to  an 
inanimate  machine. 

Coming  from  such  a  stock,  having 
had  the  privilege  of  converse  vvith 
such  a  father,  himself  the  prince  of 
teachers,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be 
supposed  that  the  son  inherited  at 
least  a  portion  of  that  father's  great 
faculty  for  school  government  and 
direction.  Nor  shall  we  be  disap- 
pointed in  rhe  supposition.  What- 
ever hypercritical  cavillers  may  say, 
Mr.  Arnold  via.?, par  excellence  a  teacher. 
The  term  is  not  intended  to  be  con- 
strued in  its  restricted  sense,  but  in 
its  widest.  He  was  not  a  teacher  for 
a  time,  but  for  all  time.  Not  alone 
the  representative  of  a  school,  but  of 


all  schools.  Not  alone  the  professor 
of  poetry  at  an  Oxford  college,  but 
the  great  exponent  of  the  spirit  of 
poetry  at  its  purest  and  best.  As  lay 
inspector  of  schools  he  doubtless  ac- 
complished useful  and  noble  work, 
but  it  is  in  his  office  as  inspector  of 
universal  intelligence  and  reformer  of 
the  creed  of  literary  criticism  that  his 
life-labour  was  nobler  and  more  useful 
still.  And  the  secret  of  his  success 
as  lay  inspector  lies  in  his  own  for- 
mulae :  "  I  think  I  have  had  two  quali- 
fications for  the  post.  One  is  that  of 
having  a  serious  sense  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  criticism.  I  from  the 
first  sought  to  see  the  schools  as  they 
really  were.  Thus  it  was  soon  felt 
that  I  was  fair,  and  that  the  teachers 
had  not  to  apprehend  from  me  crot- 
chets, pedantries,  humours,  favourit- 
ism, and  prejudices.  That  was  one 
qualification.  Another  was  that  I 
got  the  habit,  very  early  in  my  time, 
of  trying  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of 
the  teachers  whom  I  was  inspecting.'' 
And  to  sum  up,  he  says  :  "  I  have 
been  fair,  and  I  have  been  sympa-  ** 
thetic."  A  meed  of  self-praise  not 
unmerited,  as  is  well  proved  by  the 
following  words  from  The  Spectator  : 
"  English  education,  then,  has  reaped 
the  highest  benefit,  not  merely  from 
Mr.  Arnold's  accomplishments  as  a 
scholar  and  his  fidelity  as  a  keen 
critic  of  our  schools,  but  also  from 
the  largeness  of  his  poetic  vision,  the 
purity  of  his  taste,  the  calm  and  ser- 
enity of  his  self-confidence,  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
rudimentary  stages  of  the  intellectual 
life." 

But  he  has  done  his  work  and  has 
gone  to  his  reward.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  failings,  and  there  have 
not  been  wanting  many  to  descry  and 
to  decry  them,  more  especially  those 
upon  whom  the  lash  of  his  just  cen- 
sure fell,  he  was  at  least  honest  and 
true,  and  if  he  extenuated  nothing,  of 
what  he  deemed  wrong,  neither,  do 
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we  believe,  did  he  set  down  aught  in 
maUce.  And  in  these  days  of  self- 
glorification  and  free  thinking,  social- 
licence  and  fe-fi-fo  dum  of  equality, 
thankful  indeed  should  we  be  that 
one  son  among  the  Immortals  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  tarry  by  the  way, 
to  correct  a  fellow's  erring,  to  lift  a 
fellow's  burden,  to  plant  another  post 
on  the  highway  of  lofty  purpose  to 
point  to  a  purer  and  truer  perfection. 
And  so  we  will  leave  him,  not 
dead,  but  sleeping,  his  spirit  barque 
afloat,  we  trust,  upon  the  bosom  of  a 
larger  and  less  tumultuous  tide  ;  leave 
him,  trusting  that  in  his  own  end  he 
found   that   peace  which   he  has   so 


beautifully  imagined  for  the  soul  upon 

the  river  of  Time  as  it  nears  the  voic- 

ings  and  breaths  of  the  Eternal  Sea  : 

A  solemn  peace  of  its  own. 

trusting  that  he  realized  in  all  its  ful- 
ness and  intensity  the  comforting  as- 
surance of  the  sentiment  embodied  in 
his  own  grand  lines  : 

And  the  width  of  the  waters,  the  hush 

Of  t  le  gray  expinse  where  he  floats, 

Freshening;  its  current  and  spotted  with  foam 

As  it  draws  to  the  Ocean,  may  strike 

Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  man  on  its  breast — 

As  the  jia'e  waste  wifens  around  him, 

As  the  hanks  fade  dimmer  away, 

As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night-wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea. 


A  LITTLE-KNOWN  FLOWER. 


BY  D.   F.   HENRY  WILKFNS,   B.A.,   BAG.  APR   SCI.,   PRINCIPAL,   HKJII  SCHOOL 

BEAMSVILLE,  ONT. 


THE  eastward-journeying  traveller 
along  Lake  Erie's  northern 
shore  while  passing  from  Walsingham 
Township  to  Charlotteville,  cannot 
fail  to  notice  that  the  flat,  lacustrine, 
brown  clay  plain,  to  whose  fertility 
vineyards,  peach  orchards  and  fields 
of  waving  grain  bear  witness,  merges 
gradually  into  an  area  of  billowy  hill 
and  dale  of  blown  sand — "  the  pine- 
barrens  of  Charlotteville."  He  must 
see  how  maple,  elm  and  tulip-tree 
give  way  to  oak,  pine  and  chestnut  ; 
how  crops  become  scantier,  liow  drifts 
of  sand  appear  here  and  there,  and 
how  finally  he  reaches  a  nearly  flat 
area,  the  pine-barrens  proper.  Let 
the  reader  note  well  on  the  map  of 
the  Province  the  situation  of  this 
area,  for  small  and"  inconspicuous  as 
it  seems  it  is  of  interest.  It — a  mere 
sanddrift  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  Lake  Erie — showing  in  de- 
scending order  on  a  newly-made  sec- 
tion near  the  lake,  blown  sand  forty 


feet ;  yellow  and  brown  clay,  strati- 
fied, ten  feet ;  sand,  eighty  feet,  and 
blue  Erie  clay  to  the  water's  edge — it, 
a  square  mile  of  dwarf  pine,  scrub 
oak,  thin  wiry  grass,  with  snowy  glades 
and  breezy  opens^it,  abandoned  by 
farmer  and  by  artisan  alike,  yet  tra- 
versed by  roads  and  paths — it,  op  this 
bright,  cloudless  May-day,  claims  atten- 
tion from  traveller  and  reader  for  a 
little  while.  And  to  roam  this  plain  or 
the  surrounding  hills  and  dales,  to  gaze 
down  and  out  from  its  edge,  far  be- 
yond the  Long  Point  sandpit  and  the 
enclosed  bay  to  the  blue  waters  of  old 
Erie  beyond,  to  breathe  the  ozonized 
air  off  pine  and  oak  is  indeed  a  plea- 
sure— especially  if  when  tired  and 
hungry  one  ])lunge  down  the  winding, 
hilly,  shaded  road,  across  the  fresh, 
babbling,  ever-llowing  trout-brook  to 
the  comfortable,  white-porlirocd  hold 
of  the  little  hamlet  of  Normandale, 
nestling  against  the  hillside — a  small 
hotel  of  a  small   hamk-t  which  wants 
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only  energy  and  enterprise  to  be  trans- 
formed into  an  attractive  and  inviting 
watering  place. 

But  neither  plain  nor  hamlet  must 
delay  us  at  present ;  it  is  rather  the 
flora  of  the  plain,  and  of  the  sandy 
region  near  it,  and  of  this  one  flower 
that  is  to  attract  us  to-day.  For  among 
the  wiry  grass  and  the  creeping  lyco- 
podiums,  side  by  side  with  the  beau- 
tiful pedate  violet,  Viola  pedata  {Linn- 
c77is),  and  many  another  flower,  grows 
one  little  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  our 
Province,  except  indeed  as  a  border  for 
garden-beds,  one  little  known  to  bot- 
anists as  a  native,  because  confined  to 
this  sandy  region,  and  reaching  its 
northernmost  limit — facts  discovered 
by  the  writer  himself — in  North  Nor- 
folk ;  a  plant  which  according  to  the 
American  books  is  confined  to  the 
dry  hilly  regions  of  the  Appalachians. 

In  dense,  turfy,  mossy  masses  lies 
our  plant,  close  to  the  ground,  so 
greatly  like  to  both  moss  and  pink  as 
to  merit  the  local  names  of  "  moss 
pink,  "dwarf  pink,"  "ground  pink," 
while  really  neither  moss  nor  pink, 
but  a  true  phlox  {Phlox  subidata,  Linn- 
ceus).  A  phlox  with  much-branched 
turfy,  half  erect  or  prostrate,  downy 
stems,  crowded,  awl-shaped,  rigid 
leaves,  clustered  like  those  of  pine 
and  Qf  spruce.  True  phlox  flowers, 
few  to  each  stem,  with  green,  sharply- 
rigid,  five-sepalled  calyx  ;  white,  rose- 
coloured,  crimson  or  sometimes  sky- 
blue  or  lilac,  nearly  plain  or  much 
variegated,  salver-shaped,  five-parted, 
separable  corolla,  bearing  the  five 
stamens  alternate  to  its  five  petal  divi- 
sions, and  finally  a  three-celled,  su- 
perior pistil,  ripening  in  early  June 
into  a  little  pod.  And  now,  having 
sketched  however  roughly,  its  more 
important  features,  notice  others  not 
so  apparent. 

Let  us  notice  first  of  all  how  happily 
correlated  is  the  plant  to  its  home. 
Dry,  healthy-looking,  prostrate  in 
habit,  adapted  to  dry,  sandy,  scantily- 


wooded  hillsides  and  plains  ;  dry, 
healthy-looking,  prostrate  in  habit, 
adapted  to  catch  every  drop  of  water 
whether  in  dew  or  in  rain,  before  it 
soaks  away  through  the  all  too  per- 
meable soil,  as  well  to  protect  that 
soil  from  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
fallen  water.  Vainly  we  seek  it  in 
the  fertile  clay  plain  of  Kent  and 
Essex,  and  in  the  warm  loam  of  Ox- 
ford, Elgin,  Middlesex,  Kent  and 
Bothwell  counties  ;  soil  so  poor  as  to 
be  despised  by  all  gives  it  a  home. 
And  yet  there  are  other  as  barren 
tracts  of  Ontario  where  also  we  seek 
it  vainly,  so  that  some  other  factor 
than  barrenness  of  soil  must  be  re- 
quisite for  the  production  of  our  plant. 
The  long  and  billowy  sand  and  gravel 
stretches  of  Grey  and  Bruce  counties 
in  Northern  Ontario,  rising  till  a 
maximum  of  seventeen  hundred  feet 
above  the  tide  is  reached,  seem  too 
wet,  or  perhaps  too  austere  in  climate 
for  our  little  phlox,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  barren  rocky  stretches  of  Hast- 
ings, Frontenac  and  Leeds  of  Eastern^^ 
Ontario,  and  the  still  further  counties 
Prescott  and  Russell.  Wet  many  of 
them  are,  although  sandy  or  rocky ; 
and  as  for  austerity  in  climate,  a  great 
difterence  of  temperature  due  partly 
to  latitude,  partly  to  altitude,  exists  as 
we  know.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  one  may  leave  the  high 
gravel,  swampy  region,  or  the  more 
eastern  gneissic,  limestone  and  sand- 
stone areas,  'mid  leafless  trees  and 
naked  shrubs,  and  in  a  (evf  hours,  at 
distances  varying  from  ninety  to  two 
hundred  miles,  according  as  one 
leaves  the  western  or  the  eastern  dis- 
trict referred  to,  arrive  among  leafy 
trees,  opening  orchard-blossoms  and 
verdant  shrubs.  And  from  the  fact 
that  our  plant  is  absent  from  the 
northern  and  eastern  barren  regions 
of  our  Province,  we  must  conclude 
that  climate  is  the  other  factor  limit- 
ing the  plant  to  Norfolk  County  only. 
And  yet  the  plant  is  divinely  adapted, 
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as  has  been  said,  to  its  habitat,  and 
ranges  as  has  also  been  said  along  the 
dry  wooded  hills  of  the  Appalachians, 
never  however  reaching  the  summits 
of  the  higher  mountains  and  prefer- 
ring dry,  southern-faced  sandy  slopes. 
And  having  noticed  well  the  little 
isolated  home  of  our  phlox,  cut  off 
by  Lake  Erie  and  by  long  land- 
stretches  from  its  next  known  habitat 
one  will  not  fail  to  ask  secondly,  how 
it  came  thither  and  when  ?  Now  this 
we  cannot  directly  determine ;  still  it 
is  not  surely  a  far-fetched  fancy  to 
suppose  that  in  the  distant  past, 
wandering  bison  or  skulking  bear, 
leaving  the  mountain  district,  carried 
entangled  in  the  fur  of  his  shaggy  hide 
many  of  the  pods.  Reaching  Lake 
Erie's  northern  shore,  mayhap  driven 
from  Pennsylvania  by  the  mound- 
builders,  mayhap  seeking  a  new  cli- 
mate before  their  arrival,  mayhap  even 
before  the  modern  Niagara  had  begun 
to  thunder  at  Queenston  Heights, 
reaching  Lake  Erie's  northern  shore 
on  his  way  north,  he  shook  off  on  the 
sand-drifts  of  Charlotteville,  and  the 
clays  of  Walsingham  and  Houghton 
alike,  more  of  the  dry  fruits  of  our 
phlox.  Of  these  some  of  course  fell 
upon  unfavourable  ground,  some  on 
too  rich  soil,  some  on  soil  whose  cli- 
mate forbade  growth,  but  some  would 
fall  on  the  pine  barrens  and  there 
would  find  a  suitable  home.  Nor  is 
this  hypothesis  so  far-fetched  as  it  at 
first  sight  seems.  To-day  the  traveller 
through  Eastern  Ontario  sees  field 
after  field  and  roadside  after  roadside 
overrun  with  the  blue  weed  or  the 
viper's  bugloss  {Echiu/n  vulgare,  Lin- 
nmus).  Yet  hardly  fifteen  years  have 
rolled  by  since  a  flock  of  harmless 
sheep,  resting  one  night  in  a  fallow 
field  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Gren- 
ville  County,  left,  shaken  out  from 
their  wool,  the  harmless  looking 
achenia,  the  dry  so-called  seeds  of 
this  plant.  In  their  eastward  journey 
— they  had  been  driven  from  Western 


Ontario — they  had  one  night  lain 
down  among  the  stems  of  the  blue 
weed,  and  had  unconsciously  carried 
the  fruit  many  a  score  of  miles.  "  III 
weeds  grow  apace,"  and  from  that 
lonely  field  in  but  few  years  has  gone 
forth  an  enormous  crop  of  this,  one 
of  the  farmer's  many  plagues.  Many 
other  instances  could  be  given  did 
but  time  permit,  as  every  naturalist 
knows,  of  the  dispersion  of  seeds  and 
fruit  by  means  of  the  fur  and  of 
the  hair  of  animals ;  and  one  needs 
only  to  remember  the  hooked  fruits 
of  burr,  "cleaver"  and  burdock,  and 
the  barbed  grain,  to  see  how  provision 
is  expressly  made  for  their  transport. 
But  our  little  plant  is  one  of  a  large 
genus,  one  of  whose  representatives 
with  faintly- smelling  lilac  to  blue 
corolla  and  opposite  leaves,  PJilox 
divaricata,  Linfueus,  meets  us  in  forest, 
field  and  swamp,  while  many  others 
greet  us  from  May  till  September  in 
our  gardens,  a  genus  whose  represen- 
tatives meet  us,  and  greet  us  princi- 
pally in  America,  but  not  only  there, 
for  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  have 
their  species  native  and  distinct. 
And  the  genus  is  one  of  the  order 
Polemniacae,  one  of  whose  represen- 
tatives, Diayetisia  Lapponia,  Li/i/ueus, 
greets  us  on  Mount  Washington  and 
its  fellows  on  Mount  Marcey  and  the 
surrounding  Adirondacks,  and  on 
dreary,  lonely  Labrador,  while  others 
love  the  never-changing  sunmier  of 
the  Sunny  south,  and  unfold  tlieir 
petals  among  the  cotton  fields  of  Ala- 
bama or  the  orange  groves  of  Florida. 
An  unimportant  family,  perhaps,  yet 
illustrating  the  very  important — shall 
we  call  it  theory  ? — that  our  modern 
flora  is  to  a  large  extent  of  Arctic 
origin,  and  that  our  phlox  with  others 
of  its  family  in  what  is  known  as  the 
later  Cenozoic  or  later  Tertiary  Age, 
moved  steadily  southward,  radiating 
along  certain  finger-Hkc  lines  of  longi- 
tude to  their  i)rescnt  lionie,  urged 
ever    southward    by    ever-increasing 
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cold.  Yes,  far  away  in  that  last  great 
Life-Age  of  Earth's  History,  the  hills 
and  dales  of  Greenland,  now  buried 
below  thick-ribbed  ice,  were  the  home 
of  a  flora  so  luxuriant  as  to  dwarf  into 
insignificance  the  fields  and  woods  of 
to-day.  True,  very  much  of  this  flora 
has  been  lost ;  true,  much  could  never 
have  been  preserved ;  but  what  has 
been  left  entombed  in  the  Miocene 
rock  of  Greenland  tells  equally  with 
the  Miocene  of  Britain  and  of  Switzer- 
land its  own  story  of  gigantic  pine 
and  towering  red-wood,  of  magnolia 
and  tulip-tree,  of  home-like  maple  and 
beech,  and  of  hundreds  of  other  fami- 
liar form  with  sub-tropical  to  sub- 
temperate  undergrowth  in  dense, 
massy  jungle.  How  this  enormous 
wealth  of  verdure  bore  the  inevitable 
four  months'  Polar  night  we  know 
not;  certain  it  is  that  the  sun  low 
down  on  the  sky  and  spirally  skirting 
the  horizon  lighted  up  a  landscape  of 
more  than  equatorial  richness;  cer- 
tain it  seems  that  the  increasing  cold 
of  the  Pliocene  forced  the  southern 
migration  of  this  same,  along  as  has 
been  said  certain  lines  of  longitude  to 
present  or  nearly  present  habitats. 
More  dare  not  be  said  at  present ; 
yet  it  may  not  be  unsafe  to  conjecture 
that  our  little  phlox  with  then  as  now 
its  primitive  unchanging  features,  pre- 
served to  day  on  pine-barren  or  fertile 
garden-border,  took  its  way  along  the 
mountain  chains  to  its  Appalachian 
home,  whence  in  many  after  centuries 
it  was  carried  to  its  northern  Cana- 
dian limit. 

And  with  this  brief,  hurried  sketch 
of  our  little  plant,   we  ask  traveller 


and  reader  to  wend  their  homeward 
way  through  "  forest  and  stream." 
"  Forest  and  stream  !  "  Happy  com- 
bination of  words,  recalling  breezy, 
wooded  uplands,  shadowed  vales, 
shady  lanes,  sparkhng  brooks,  mazy', 
sluggish  rivers,  calm  lakes  mirroring 
all  Heaven  in  their  depths  !  Magic 
words,  recalling  many  a  holiday  ramble 
in  bright,  sunny,  promismg  Spring,  or 
in  calm,  clear,  mature  Autumn  !  And 
yet  not  merely  a  poetic  combination, 
when  stern  hand,  experimental  science 
teaches  with  equal  force  "  no  stream, 
no  forest,"  and  the  converse,  "  no 
forest,  no  stream."  Far  up  upon  the 
highlands  are  the  trees  gathering, 
holding  in  their  tops  the  vapours, 
condensing  them,  and  allowing  them 
to  slide  gently  down  roughened  branch 
and  bark  by  natural  channels  to  root 
and  soil,  and  by  shading  the  ground, 
giving  the  excess  of  moisture  to 
rivulet,  spring,  brook  and  stream. 
Strip  our  highlands  of  their  forests, 
and  lo  !  spring  and  well  are  dry,  our 
rivers  are  brooks,  our  brooks  are  % 
threads.  So,  again,  dry  up  our  rivers 
and  springs,  and  tree,  shrub  and  herb 
faint  and  die.  Thus,  then,  are  "for- 
est and  stream  "  happily  interdepend- 
ent, happily  correlated ;  as  words, 
magic  words  indeed ;  as  facts  inter- 
dependent, correlated  links  in  the 
chain-like  plan  of  Him  whose  Psalm- 
ist ever  sings  throughout  the  centuries : 

Me  seiideth  the  spring  sinto  the  rivers, 
Which  run  among  the  hills. 

The  trees  of  the  Lord  also  are  fuU  of  sap, 
Even  the  cedars  of  Sibanus  which  He  hath 
planted. 


KiLlMANDjARO. — Some  fresh  details  of 
the  ascent  of  Kilimandjaro  (near  the  Equator 
in  East  Africa)  by  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Leipsic, 
have  reached  London.  As  Dr.  Mayer  took 
with  him  the  proper  instruments  for  measur- 
ing altitude,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 


has  obtained  its  height,  which  is  now  placed 
at  20,000  ft.  It  is  not  .literally  accurate  to 
say  that  Dr.  Mayer  reached  the  top.  He 
found  it  surmounted  with  a  cap  of  .ice, 
which  stoppeti  him  within  200  ft.  of  the 
summit. 
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BY  ARCHIBALD  CUTHBERTSON,   B.A.,  NEW  YORK. 


THERE  appears  to  be,  in  human 
beings,  a  natural  desire  for  what 
are  called  "stimulants."  It  may  be 
useful,  at  the  beginning  of  our  con- 
sideration on  this  subject,  lO  look 
carefully  at  the  word  stimulant,  and 
if  possible  understand  its  meaning. 
A  stimulant,  according  to  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  by  the  ancients,  was  a 
whip,  a  sharpened  or  pointed  stick  or 
piece  of  metal  used  for  causing  either 
men  or  animals  to  act  more  quickly, 
especially  when  wearied,  that  is,  to 
put  forth  bodily  effort  by  a  means 
other  than  the  vvill.  The  word  stimu- 
lant, as  used  in  modern  times  amongst 
English-speaking  people  relates  to 
something  which,  when  applied  to  any 
part  of,  or  put  into  a  living  organism 
will  be  followed  by  an  increase  of 
effort  by  the  nervous  system,  either 
locally  or  generally.  This  increased 
effort  may  be  indic3.ted  by  either  a 
pleasant  or  painful  feeling.  Referring 
back  to  the  ancient  stimulant  exter- 
nally applied,  every  one  can  under- 
stand that  nothing  is  added  to  the 
organism  by  the  stimulant  so  applied, 
it  causes  only  a  further  draught  on 
the  strength  of  an  already  wearied 
'organism.  We  expect  to  see  in  our 
examination  of  the  application  of  a 
modern  stimulant  that  the  effects  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  produced 
by  a  whip  when  applied  to  a  horse. 
There  is  a  power  by  which  living 
organisms  continue  to  live,  move  and 
retain  their  physical  being.  This 
power  or  force  cannot  be  seen,  but 
like  all  other  force  must  be  considered 
from  its  results.  If  a  human  body 
weighs  150  lbs.,  the  mechanical  power 
required  to  move  such  a  body  will 
need  to  be  a  pound  more  than  150, 


perhaps  a  little  more,  perhaps  a  little 
less,  but  however  much  or  little  still 
more  than  150  lbs.  Now,  if  there  is 
within  a  body  power  enough  to  move 
such,  that  power  may  be  considered 
mechanically.  Our  task,  accordingly, 
is  to  look  at  three  conditions  relating 
to  this  power  in  human  bodies.  First, 
What  is  it?  Second,  How  is  it  applied? 
Third,  How  is  it  maintained?  First, 
What  is  the  power  which  operates  the 
human  body  from  within  itself?  This 
is  some  stimulus  applied  by  the 
nervous  system  or  some  irritation  of 
the  nerve  cells.  All  that  vivisection 
has  ever  made  known  relating  to  nerve 
power  is  contraction  of  muscular 
tissue  consequent  upon  nerve  irrita- 
tion, but  whether  this  irritation  is 
confined  to  movement  of  nerve  cell, 
or  is  evidence  of  the  transmission  of 
stimulus  from  the  nerve  centres  to  the 
muscles,  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
Phenomena  appear  to  show  that 
.the  nerves  are  merely  transmitting 
mediums  for  stimulus  supplied  by  the 
nerve  centres,  specially  the  brain. 
This  has  been  very  suggeslively  shown 
by  the  fact  that  large  brained  people 
are  more  durable  —  bodily  —  than 
others  with  similar  sized  bodies  but 
smaller  brains.  Again,  if  the  nerve 
connecting  any  muscle  with  a  nerve 
centre  is  cut  between  such  muscle 
and  nerve  centre  the  muscle  cannot 
be  operated  by  the  organism.  It 
may  quiver,  but  the  power  is  soon 
exhausted.  This  fact  appears  to  sug- 
gest that  the  influence  which  contracts 
a  muscle  is  supplied  from  the  nerve 
centres.  The  power  then  which 
operates  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
is  a  something  supplied  by  the  ner- 
vous system.     As  much  more  appears 
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to  be  demonstrated  about  bodily 
power  by  observing  phenomena  con- 
nected with  it  than  merely  enquiring 
into  itself,  we  may  proceed  to  our 
second  condition,  viz.:  How  is  this 
power  applied  or  supplied  to  each 
organ,  or  part  of  the  body  ? 

There  are  three  different  means  of 
imparting  stimulus  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  first,  the  voluntary,  second,  a 
demand  by  an  organ,  third  the  emo- 
tional nature.  The  voluntary  is  the 
most  commonly  used  of  the  three 
means  of  supplying  stimulus.  The 
eyes,  the  tongue,  the  jaws,  the  arms, 
legs,  and  muscles  of  the  trunk  gene- 
rally are  under  control  of  the  will. 
This  control  is  maintained  only  when 
the  nervous  system  is  in  its  properly 
regulated  condition.  When  one  is  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits,  or  when  suffering 
from  paralysis  the  will  has  not  the 
proper  command  of  the  muscles  ordi- 
narily under  its  control.  The  exact 
connection  between  the  will  and  the 
liberation  or  sending  of  stimulus  along 
the  nerves  cannot  yet  be  explained. 
Whatever  that  connection  is,  it  is 
extremely  feeble.  This  is  shown  by 
the  efforts  of  a  child  trying,  for  the 
first  time,  to  perform  a  movement,  or 
by  a  right  handed  person  trying  to 
.  write  with  the  left  hand.  The  second 
means  of  calling  forth  stimulus  is  that 
by  which  the  various  internal  organs 
such  as  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
intestines,  kidneys,  etc.,  are  supplied. 
When  the  stomach  has  received  a 
certain  amount  of  contents,  that  fact 
is  indicated  by  the  sensory  nerves  at 
the  seat  of  power,  and  stimulus  is 
accordingly  supplied  by  the  motor 
nerves.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the 
other  organs. 

There  is  another  feature  connected 
with  the  liberation  of  stimulus,  either 
by  the  will  or  to  the  stomach.  When 
one  begins  to  use  the  legs  as  in  walk- 
ing or  running,  the  distribution  of 
stimulus  is  not  particular  to  these 
members,  but  general  to  all  the  organs 


of  the  body  both  external  and  internal. 
This  is  felt  by  the  heart  beating  more 
quickly  and  the  stomach  also  receives 
extra  impulse,  thus  explaining  how 
general  bodily  exercise  is  such  a 
powerful  cure  and  preventive  of  dys- 
pepsia. 

Again,  when  one  is  wearied  by  work 
or  sickness,  food  being  put  into  the 
stomach,  the  liberation  of  stimulus  is 
not  particular  to  the  stomach,  but 
again  general  throughout  the  body, 
."-o  we  have  the  voluntary  means  sup- 
plying stimulus  to  the  stomach  and 
other  organs  not  under  the  will  control 
when  they  have  ceased  to  be  able  to 
call  it  themselves,  and  we  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  stimulus  supplied  to 
wearied  organs  under  will  control 
when  such  can  not  get  it  by  will 
command. 

This  is  what  is  called  "getting 
strength  from  food."  The  expression 
is  quite  erroneous,  as  we  do  not  get 
strength  from  food.  Blood  is  made 
from  food,  but  strength  is  used  in  the 
converting  of  food  into  blood.  It 
would  be  possible  to  show  that 
strength  is  directly  lost  on  food  in 
place  of  being  obtained  from  it.  Of 
this  we  shall  say  more  when  treating 
of  the  third  point,  viz.:  How  is  stimu- 
lus obtained? 

Three  conditions  appear  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  possess  the 
proper  amount  of  stimulus,  first,  a 
certain  amount  of  good  muscular 
tissue;  second,  a  judicious  use  of  the 
body  in  muscular  activity ;  third,  a 
proper  amount  of  rest  and  sleep. 
Bodily  activity  cannot  be  engaged  in 
sufticiently  without  the  right  kind  and 
amount  of  muscular  tissue ;  this  use  of 
bodily  powers  is  the  proper  and  only 
preparation  for  sound  sleep,  and  sleep 
is  the  only  means  of  getting  a  supply 
of  strength  for  the  coming  day.  With 
every  contraction  of  a  muscle  there  is 
a  waste  of  tissue.  Then  on  the 
principle  of  generating  energy  by 
impact    it    may  be    that    the    impact 
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of  nerve  energy  in  the  destruction  of 
muscular  tissue  generates  more  energy, 
and  during  sleep  it  is  secreted  and 
stored  in  the  brain  and  other  nerve 
centres. 

Some  believe  that  nerve  stimulus 
and  heat  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
but  fat  people  are  the  warmest  but  by 
no  means  the  strongest.  While  in 
the  "Gospel  Tabernacle"  of  Faith 
Cure  fame  in  New  York  City  the 
writer  heard  the  wonderful  theory  put 
forth  that  health  and  strength  were 
from  God,  but  sickness  from  the  devil. 
If  this  is  really  true,  then  John  L. 
Sullivan  is  the  most  divinely  blessed 
man  to  be  found,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Simpson  is  one  of  the  most  devil 
dogged  people  in  America.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  get  a  thinner  or  more 
delicate  looking  man  than  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  Simpson,  the  great  advocate  of 
Faith  Curing. 

The  last  mentioned  mode  of  obtain- 
ing stimulus  is  the  emotional.  A 
wearied  horse,  plodding  along  cannot 
be  urged  by  even  the  whip,  but  a 
sight  of  his  home  causes  him  to  prick 
up  his  ears,  and  increase  his  speed. 
A  mother,  wearied  by  a  day's  toil  can 
scarcely  drag  herself  to  her  couch, 
but  sickness  in  her  family  at  such  a 
moment  will  call  forth  energy  and 
may  continue  during  nights  in  succes- 
sion. This  means  is  so  common  that 
we  may  leave  it  to  the  experience  of 
the  reader. 

Now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
temperance  ?  Simply  this,  that 
strength  is  not  obtained  from,  but 
wasted  on  stimulants.  One  condition 
more  needs  to  be  pointed  out  before 
our  case  is  clear.  When  anything 
injurious  is  put  into  the  body,  effort 
is  put  forth  either  to  expel  it  or 
overcome  it.  If  pepper  or  mustard 
is  put  into  the  mouth,  saliva  rushes 
in  to  wash  it  away.  If  anything  in- 
jurious gets  into  the  stomach,  if  neces- 
sary, that  organ  will  try  to  throw  it 
out.     There  is  an   internal    monitor 


looking  to  the  inside  just  as  the  eyes, 
ears,  nose  and  touch  generally  look 
after  the  external  dangers.  When, 
then,  anything  partially  injurious  is 
applied  to,  or  put  into  the  body  as 
tea  and  coffee  in  the  stomach,  fumes 
of  tobacco  or  tobacco  in  the  mouth, 
snuff  in  the  nose,  or  alcohol  in  the 
stomach,  the  amount  of  energy  sent 
forth  to  overcome  the  injury  simply 
creates  a  pleasant  feeling  as  from  emo- 
tion. Continued  emotions  weaken, 
so  also  do  applications  of  stimulants. 
Expending  stimulus  in  muscular  con- 
traction generates  more  stimulus,  but 
energy  expended  on  a  stimulant  is 
energy  lost. 

Temperance  teaching  in  schools, 
then,  should  show  both  boys  and  girls 
that  the  proper  regulators  of  their 
lives  are  bodily  activity,  proper  food, 
and  plenty  of  sound  sleep.  That 
when  they  are  going  to  school  or 
other  place  of  study,  or  engaged  in 
any  occupation  which  is  bodily  inac- 
tive, that  they  will  be  inevitably 
weakened  by  such  circumstances  and 
desire  stimulants;  but  that  then  is  the 
time  when  they  must  be  specially  care- 
ful in  looking  to  their  food,  bodily 
exercise  and  sleep,  but  avoid  stimu- 
lants of  all  kinds  as  they  would  evil 
companions.  A  tobacco-using  school 
teacher  does  generally  great  harm 
amongst  male  pupils,  and  should 
never  be  seen  by  his  scholars  using 
such  a  stimulant.  The  writer  has 
seen  numbers  of  young  men  induced 
to  smoke  cigarettes,  simply  because 
their  teachers  did  it. 

But  a  more  injurious  factor  than 
this  is  at  work  in  the  community,  and 
that  is  the  sentiments  of  clergy n; en. 
Alcohols,  wines, etc., are  called  "God's 
sood  creatures."  Boys  once  had  a 
rhyme  something  like  the  folhnving  : 

God  made  man,  man  m.ikcs  money; 
God  made  bees,  bees  make  honey. 

So  we  might  go  on  with,  (lod  made 
grapes,  man  makes  wine  ;  God  made 
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grain,  man  makes  whiskey ;  God 
made  some  other  things,  out  of  which, 
after  considerable  manipulating,  man 
makes  dynamite.  It  would  be  a  very 
questionable  stretch  of  the  effect  of 
primary  causes  to  say  that  dynamite 
is  one  of  "  God's  good  creatures  ";  it 
is  precisely  so  to  say  that  either  wine  or 
whiskey  is  one  of  God's  good  creatures. 
Grapes  are  God's  creatures,  wine  is 
made  by  man.  Rye,  wheat,  barley, 
corn,  etc.,  are  God's  good  creatures; 
alcohol,  in  its  various  forms,  is  made 
by  man.  There  is  an  adaptation 
between  the  human  digestive  system 
on  the  one  hand  and  fruits  and  grain 
on  the  other.  There  is  an  adaptation 
between  distillers'  worm  and  alcohol, 
and  between  wine  and  a  wine  vat ; 
but  none  between  wine  or  alcohol 
and  the  human  digestive  system. 

All,  but  young  people  especially, 
should  be  advised  to  eat  apples, 
grapes,  and  preparations  of  whole 
grain,  but  avoid  cider,  wines,  beers, 
and  all  preparations  of  alcohol  as 
being  quite  unnatural,  unsafe  and 
generally  injurious.  It  is  very  easy 
partaking  to  excess  when  drinking 
liquors,  but  not  so  when  eating  bread, 
apples  or  even  good  grapes. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
readers  may  fail  to  understand  such 
reasoning  concerning  alcohol,  and 
stimulants  generally,  because,  by  tem- 
perance orators,  alcohol  takes  a 
"  deadly  effect  on "  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  and  by  the  friends  of  the 
Trades'  Benevolent  Association  alco- 
hol is  considered  food. 

As  to  "  alcohol  taking  effect  on " 
any  part  of  the  nervous  system  first, 
the   expression   is    utterly  incompre- 


hensible by  any  proper  definition  of 
the  word  "effect,"  but  most  especially 
if  we  accept  John  Stuart  Mill's  defi- 
nition of  an  effect  which  he  defines  to 
be,  "  the  invariable  consequent  of  a 
cause."  Hence,  if  alcohol  takes  "the 
invariable  consequent  of  a  cause  on — 
and  what  is  meant  by  'on'  here? — 
the  nerves  "  we  have  a  logical  tangle 
indeed.  What  is  understood  is  that 
an  effect  follows  the  contact  of  alcohol 
with  any  part  of  a  living  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  action,  of  whatever  kind, 
is  produced  ejitirely  by  the  living 
nerve  organism.  The  stimulant  takes 
the  same  "  effect  on  "  the  nerves  that 
a  mad  dog  does  when  felt  through 
the  eyes,  danger  to  the  body  is  recog- 
nized and  an  effort  is  put  forth  to  get 
away  from,  or  overcome  the  danger. 
But  as  was  stated  before,  when  only  a 
small  amount  of  stimulus  is  sent  out 
by  an  emotional  impulse,  or  to  over- 
come a  stimulant,  the  consequent 
sensation  is  pleasant.  The  fact  how- 
ever of  feeling  being  increased  proves 
most  positively  that  energy  has  been 
expended.  We  do  not  and  can  tiot — 
gam,  get,  or  acquire  strength  from 
any  stimulant,  but  most  inevitably 
lose  strength  every  time  that  a  stimu- 
lant whether  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
alcohol,  morphine,  or  any  such  thing 
comes  into  contact  with  the  nerves. 
Energy  used  in  the  contraction  of 
muscular  tissue  is  energy  properly 
used  and  generates  more  energy,  but 
energy  used  in  causing  pleasant  feel- 
ings by  stimulants  is  energy  wasted. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
stimulant  question  must  be  under- 
stood by  teachers,  and  taught  to  pu- 
pils if  it  is  ever  going  to  be  successful. 


Mt.  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains, 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced. 
The  avalanche  in  his  hand.  — Byron. 


Each  bird  gives  o'er  its  note,   the  thrush 

alone 
Fills  the  cool  grove  when  all  the  rest  are  gone. 
Harmonious  bird  !  daring  till  night  to  stay, 
And  glean  the  last  remainder  of  the  day. 
— Edmund  Burke. 
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BY  W.  A.   ASHE,   F.R.A.S.,  QUEBEC  OBSERVATORY. 


A  SEEMING  paradox  is  met  with 
when  a  golf-player  assures  one 
that  a  properly  "  driven  "  golf-ball, 
after  proceeding  with  'an  apparendy 
equable  motion  over  the  first  part  of 
its  flight,  acquires  at  a  later  stage  an 
additional  impulse  which  enables  it 
to  describe  the  last  part  of  its  mid-air 
course  with  a  velocity  which  is  evi- 
dently greater  than  that  which  it  has 
been  just  previously  travelled  under. 
Investigation  for  oneself,  or  enquiry 
from  any  intelligent  golf-player,  will 
convince  one  that  the  statement  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact.  Let  us  see 
what  the  theoretical  reasons  for  this 
peculiarity  are. 

The  ball  is  so  placed  on  the  ground 
with  reference  to  the  player  that  the 
blow  is  struck  when  the  lowest  part 
of  the  curve  is  being  described  by  the 
golf-club  in  the  hands  of  the  player, 
in  consequence  of  this  the  direction 
of  the  impelling  force  is  horizontal ; 
yet,  a  "  well-driven  "  golf-ball  starts  in 
its  flight  at  an  angle  of  from  20°  to  30° 
with  the  horizon  ;  then  it  must  be 
that  this  horizontally  delivered  blow 
is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ball 
as  much  below  the  horizontal  line, 
passing  through  its  centre,  as  the  line 
of  flight  is  elevated  above  the  horizon. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  force 
not  being  applied  at  such  a  point  that 
the  prolongation  of  its  direction  would 
pass  through  its  centre  (assumed  to 
be  its  centre  of  gravity  as  well),  there 
will  be  evolved  a  motion  of  gyration 
about  some  point,  generally  near  the 
upper  surface  of  the  ball,  and  never 
at  its  centre.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
impelling  force  has  been  so  applied 
that  the  gyratory  motion  is  about  that 
point  of  the  ball  which  is  at  the  sur- 
face vertically  over   the    point   it   is 


resting  on  the  ground ;  then  the  path 
traced  out  by  this  point  in  its  flight 
wfll  be  the  apparent  path  of  the  ball ; 
and  that  gone  over  by  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ball,  its  true  path,  an 
inverted  curtate-cycloid. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  gyrations  in  proportion 
to  the  velocity  of  the  ball's  flight,  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the 
apparent  and  true  path.  If  we  as- 
sume that  the  ball  gyrates  once  in 
going  twice  the  length  of  its  own  dia- 
meter there  will  be  two  instants,  sepa- 
rated by  half  of  the  total  time  we  are 
considering,  in  which  the  ball  will  be  in 
exactly  the  same  place,  excepting  that 
the  point  of  gyration  will  now  be  in 
advance  of  its  previous  position  a 
distance  equal  to  the  ball's  diameter. 
It  is  evident  from  this  possible  exan> 
pie  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
pelling force  of  the  blow  is  being  ab- 
sorbed in  carrying  the  ball,  or  its 
centre  of  gravity,  through  this  true 
path,  and  it  will  be  equally  evident 
that  if  by  any  means  this  gyratory 
motion,  which  as  pointed  out  is  the 
cause  of  this  difference  between  the 
apparent  and  true  paths,  could  be 
arrested,  there  would  be  available 
just  the  amount  of  energy  towards 
accelerating  its  flight  that  is  absorbed 
in  gyration.  Such  a  means  is  present 
in  the  resistance  that  the  ball  experi- 
ences from  the  atmosphere  as  it  passes 
through  it,  but  not  ipso  facto,  because 
the  resistance  that  the  ball  experiences 
in  one  part  of  its  gyration,  as  a  l)all, 
is  ])ractically  equal  to  the  acceleration 
it  is  in  receipt  of  in  the  correspond- 
ingly opposite  portion,  and  in  such 
a  case  this  gyration  would  be  main- 
tained throughout  its  flight  ;  but,  if 
we  consider  our  ball  as  an  arm  or 
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radius  turning  about  the  point  of 
gyration  whilst  being  impelled  for- 
ward, we  see  that  the  atmospheric 
resistances  at  different  parts  of  our 
radius  are  unequal,  at  one  extremity 
being  equal  to  the  resistance  due  to 
the  flight  of  the  ball,  plus  that  due  to 
the  velocity  of  rotation,  whilst  at  the 
extremity  situate  at  the  point  of  gyra- 
tion it  is  merely  equal  to  that  due  to 
its  flight ;  dividing  our  radius  equally 
at  the  point  that  will  coincide  with 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ball,  which 
we  will  now  suppose  contains  this 
radius  as  a  diameter;  we  have  two 
levers  of  equal  length  on  which  the 
atmospheric  resistances  are  unequal, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  we  can  re- 
present their  effect  by  supposing  a 
single  force  as  acting  on  the  extrem- 
ity next  to  the  point  of  gyration  in 
opposition  to  this  tendency,  equal  in 
amount  to  half  the  diff'erence  of  the 
total  resistances  on  each  of  our  equal 
levers.  The  result  of  this  will  be  the 
conversion  of  the  gyratory  effort  into 


an  impelling  force,  for  the  lost  motion 
in  one  direction  must  be  apparent  in 
the  other,  as  none  of  it  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  atmospheric  resistance 
occasioned  by  the  flight  of  the  ball, 
as  that,  whether  the  ball  is  gyrating  or 
stationary,  is  equal  in  both  cases  and 
foUov/s  the  same  law. 

We  can  therefore  see,  how,  if  a 
golf-ball  or  any  spherical  projectile  in 
its  flight  gyrates  about  any  point  other 
than  its  centre  of  figure  and  gravity, 
in  any  plane  other  than  one  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  its  flight,  its  path 
will  be  that  of  a  curtate-cycloid,  modi- 
fied in  so  far  that  instead  of  being 
described  off'  a  fixed  plane,  it  is  de- 
scribed from  the  parabolic  curve  of 
its  apparent  line  of  flight,  and  how, 
the  forces  expended  in  developing  the 
true  path  are  converted  without  prac- 
tical diminution  into  a  corresponding 
one  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
flight,  which  will  result  in  a  sensible 
increase  in  its  velocity  as  at  first 
stated.  ^ 
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THE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
took  for  his  text  Romans  xii. 
7,  "  He  that  teacheth  let  him  give 
himself  to  his  teaching,"  and  his  re- 
marks were  addressed  specially  to  the 
students  present.  He  said  the  cry  to 
the  teacher  now  was  as  it  had  beeii  in 
no  time  or  place  before.  The  voices 
of  the  world  and  of  the  Church  were 
making  themselves  heard  in  stronger 
tones  than  usual,  and  to  teachers  he 
thought  these  voices  spoke  with  special 
distinctness.  A  new  and  a  very  vast 
class  was  at  the  present  moment  giv- 
ing an  operative  opinion  on  very  wide 
questions,  social  and  political,  and 
who  could  estimate  the  greatness  of 
issues  hanging  on  their  opinions  ? 
Those  voters  had,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, passed  as  individuals  under 


the  hands  of  the  predecessors  and 
compeers  of  the  students  now  In  col- 
lege, and  their  children  and  those 
who  would  take  their  places  and  in- 
herit their  influence  and  power,  at 
least  for  some  generations  to  come, 
would  be  chiefly  formed  and  moulded 
by  the  present  students  and  the  great 
body  to  which  they  belonged.  These 
children  were  committed  to  them  by 
the  world  and  by  the  Church  for  this 
purpose,  and  how  did  they  estimate, 
and  how  were  they  prepared  to  exer- 
cise their  trust  and  their  responsibility? 
The  Church  placed  all  trusts  and  all 
responsibilities  on  their  true  level. 
She  was  not  indifferent  to  the  world's 
interests;  she  was  most  keen  con- 
cerning the  stages  of  the  world's  pro- 
gress, recognizing  them  as  part  of  the 
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eternal     purpose.       While      today's 
fragment   of    history   would    engross 
them,  she  made  them   keep  Advent 
and  at  the  same  moment  she  kept  St. 
Andrew's  tide,  interceding  for  missions 
to  the  heathen,   praying  for  the  mil- 
lions to  whom  not  the  wildest  specu- 
lator would  yet  dream  of  assigning  a 
share  in  the   central  government  of 
themselves.     The  Church   would  la- 
bour on  until  she  had  raised  all  these, 
first  to  the  moral  level  to  which  she 
brought  European   Christendom   and 
Christian  England,  and  tnen  onwards, 
he  hoped  in   God,   far  beyond  that. 
In    polish,    in    thought,    there    were 
peoples  and  classes  among  them  who 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  our- 
selves, but  in  the  scale  of  nations  and 
the  world's  progress  they  were  still  as 
nothing ;  they  lifted  none,  they  were 
only  lifted,  and  no  real  change  would 
be   possible    for    them    until    native 
Christian    Churches    had    long   been 
constructed  among  them,  and  Chris- 
tian schoolmasters  had  long  instruct- 
ed their  childhood  and  moulded  their 
youth.     A  glance  at  what  was  outside 
and  still  to  come  should  make  more 
distinct  to   them   what   was  at  home 
and  present,  and  enable  them  to  re- 
cognize the    great   outlines    of  their 
work  free  from  encumbering  details. 
And  the  first   thing  he  would    have 
them  see  was  the  reality  and  value  of 
every  subject  they  had  to  teach  ;  if  it 
was  worthily  taught  it  was  worth  teach- 
ing.    Not  only  was  knowledge  good, 
and  a  gain   to   the  intellect,  but  the 
position  of  the   learner,  and   his  atti- 
tude to  the  teacher,  whom  he  respect- 
ed from  the  heart,  were  beneficial  in 
their  effect  on  character ;  but  those 
effects  were  liable  to  distinct  altera- 
tion when  the  aim  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge was  to  be  able  to  impart  it,  and 
when  the  teacher  was  viewed  chiefly 
as  one  who  was  teaching  them  how  to 
teach.     There  was  a  still  further  ele- 
ment of  disturbance  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  when  they  added  the  sec- 


ond consideration,   that  those  whom 
they  were  now  being  taught  to  teach 
would  not  themselves   be  aiming  at 
knowledge    which    counted    nothing 
alien  to  itself,  but  at  a  knowledge  to 
which  almost  all  was  alien,  and  which 
could  not  be  measured  by  an  agreed- 
upon   standard    and    registered   and 
rewarded.      The     boundlessness     of 
knowledge,  the  richness,  the  freedom 
and  joy  which  it  yielded  to  the  inde- 
pendent prosecution  for  its  own  sake 
could  not  of  necessity  or  essentially 
enter   into    their   work ;    but  though 
philosophers   and    masters,    old    and 
new,  would  have  told  them  that  the 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own   sake 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  they  saw  a  large 
number   of  noble   institutions  which 
represented  the   highest   educational 
resources  and  skill  of  the  times  em- 
ployed in  the  constant  communica- 
tion   of  knowledge   and  of  method, 
into  which  these  highest  ideas  could 
not  enter.     It  would  really  be  a  great 
misfortune  if  they   could.     The  con- 
ditions of  their  life  and  work  enforced 
no  wrong  choice ;  it  was  in  the  free- 
dom of  their  own  spirit  that  the  noble- 
ness   of    their   calling   lay.      Useful 
knowledge  in  the  most  useable  shape 
could  not  cramp  a  man's  zeal  unless 
he  so   willed   it,   and   the   pursuit  of 
utility  did  not  necessarily  make  a  man 
utilitarian.     That  was  the  great  per- 
sonal element  which  they  must  them- 
selves   supply.       They   could   deter- 
mine that  neither  in  their  learning  nor 
in  their  teaching  would  they  be  limit- 
ed  by  the  consideration    of  tangible 
mental  profits  or  quick  mental  returns. 
There  was  just  the  difference  between 
the  methods  of   teaching  that   there 
was  between  the  huckster  at   the  fair 
and  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence 
and  London.     St.  Paul  said  that  they 
should   not  huckster  great  sul)jects  ; 
and  teachers  must  remember  that  in 
the  provision  and  study  of  side  sub- 
jects, of  voluntary  subjects,   in   addi- 
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tion  to  those  which  were  required  of 
them,  there  was  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ence which  would  run  over  into  the 
other  studies.  The  study  of  these 
side  subjects  took  away  the  otherwise 
inevitable  thought  of  drudgery;  it 
was  the  salt  which  gave  wholesome- 
ness,  relish  and  keenness  to  all  their 
other  work.  Above  all  they  should 
exercise  themselves  in  perusing  the 
Word  of  God  until  it  yielded  its  spirit, 
and  then  work  it  into  their  prayers ; 
they  should  take  their  pupils  and 
themselves  to  the  fountain  of  all 
thought  and  feeling,  and  they  would 
find  that  this,  their  own  early  half 
hour,  had  power  to  absolutely  quench 
all  mean  absorptions  and  self-engross- 
ment. This  wanting,  no  religious  in- 
struction which  they  were  allowed  to 
give  would  be  of  much  avail ;  with  it 
they  could  not  but  be  religious  in- 
structors, whatever  they  taught.  If 
there  were  those  who  really  desired 
to  have  religious  teaching  banished 
from  education — not  merely  to  escape 
jealousies,  but  on  its  own  account — 
they  had  done  little  by  erasing  the 
subject  from  the  time-table ;  they 
must  erase  it  from  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  those  who  taught,  and 
they  would  have  at  last  to  demand 
testimonials  of  religion.  The  logical 
sequence  of  non-religion  on  principle 
was  strange  indeed.  Secular  subjects 
awakened  the  ardour  of  the  religious 
man,  and  he  alone  could  rate  them  at 
their  true  worth.  To  him  they  were 
sacred  subjects,  because  of  their  dis- 
coverable truths,  because  they  be- 
longed to  the  fulness  of  earth's  life 
and  man's  nature,  and  were,  as  St. 
Paul  said,  primary  manifestations  of 
the  eternal  power  of  the  Godhead. 
"  What  a  difference,"  said  Dr.  Wesley, 
"  there  is  between  the  teaching  of 
Wordsworth  by  a  Christian  and  by  an 
unbeliever."  The  so-called  secularist 
was  a  man  who  deprived  things  secu- 
lar of  all  their  power,  and  meaning, 
and  beauty;  the  true  secularist  was 


he  who  knew  the  dignity  and  the 
Divineness  that  was  in  all  these  things 
but  sin.  A  polished  man  of  letters  in 
the  last  century,  the  bosom  friend  of 
its  chief  poet,  a  man  cherished  by  the 
great  leaders  of  society,  made  it  his 
dying  request  that  two  lines  which  he 
composed  for  the  purpose  might  be 
included  in  his  epitaph,  and  there 
they  were  in  marble  in  the  Abbey  in 
deep  and  instructive  discord  with  the 
earnest  chorus  of  the  poets  of  Eng- 
land— 

This  life's  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it. 

There  they  had  the  world's  own  voice, 
this  world's  life,  pretending  to  speak 
with  added  wisdom  out  of  the  tomb, 
and  yet  denying  its  own  reality. 
What  a  strange  complication  !  But 
they  were  two  useful  lines  to  them, 
pointing  them  to  the  first  thing  which 
the  Christian  teacher  had  to  do,  to 
raise  the  world  seriously  to  know  its 
own  value.  It  was  only  the  religious 
man  in  whose  eyes  this  world  was 
venerable  and  great  and  sacred ;  and 
Christ  Himself  began  His  lessons  by 
making  His  pupils  feel  their  own 
value  to  God.  Number,  forces, 
form,  colour,  music,  the  laws  of 
thought,  knowledge  of  science,  beauty 
and  philosophy,  seemed  to  one  man 
but  subjective  creations,  and  to  an- 
other the  mechanic  workings  of  an 
engine ;  but  to  the  Christian  they 
were  all  to  him  revelations  of  God's 
power  and  goodness,  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  God  worked.  To 
him  there  was  there  a  xiq^n  science 
and  a  new  way  of  regarding  science. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  dare  treat 
carelessly  or  trifle  with,  nothing  to 
use  for  display ;  time,  and  his  powers 
in  proportion  to  his  duties,  were  his 
only  limits,  and  all  that  he  did  was 
done  as  to  the  Lord.  And  if  it  was 
thus  with  secular  lessons,  how  would 
it  be  with  religious  lessons,  which 
were  the  consummation  and  interpre- 
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tation  of  all  secular  lessons  ;  for  in- 
deed they  were  not  a  totally  different 
class  of  lessons,  but  that  supreme 
secular  lesson  without  which  the  rest 
were  unfinished,  without  which  all 
secular  lessons  lacked  their  applica- 
tion, and  all  that  depended  upon 
them.  In  their  college  their  training 
led  them  on  to  perfect  their  other 
teaching  by  its  natural  climax.  One 
of  the  most  singular  facts  of  the 
singular  period — for  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  it  was  a  singular  period — 
in  which  we  lived  would  hereafter  be 
the  transient  assent  which  many  reli- 
gious people  gave  to  the  irreligious 
theory  that  the  Bible  was  not  neces- 
sary or  essential  to  school  education. 
If  China  or  the  Ottoman  Empire  had 
forbidden  Confucius  or  the  Khoran 
to  be  learned  in  schools,  who  would 
have  believed  that  they  were  not  pre- 
paring to  surrender  religion  ;  but,  in 
England,  these  people  were  trying  to 
lead  others  to  believe  that  some  hin- 
drance to  religion  was  being  removed 
by  not  teaching  religion  in  the  schools. 


It  was  only  the  action  of  the  religious 
dissentients  which  was  singular,  not 
that  of  the  irreligious,  which  was  quite 
natural ;  for  the  whole  scheme  was 
reactionary  as  to  human  progress. 
With  the  want  of  faith  and  love  it 
abandoned  the  most  powerful  element 
in  human  thought  and  culture — the 
life  of  Christ  and  all  Bible  history ; 
nay,  it  abandoned  the  whole  records 
of  the  race  for  many  ages,  without 
which  the  monuments  we  possessed 
would  be  unintelligible,  and  no  pre- 
sent thread  of  human  thought  capable 
of  investigation.  If  so  defective,  so 
unreasoning,  and  so  shapeless  a  scheme 
could  live,  it  would  check  progress  in 
many  directions  ;  and  so,  in  the  mean- 
time, as  regarded  the  duty  of  those 
who  were  now  students  in  the  college, 
he  did  not  counsel  them  to  the  exclu- 
sive selection  of  schools  which  were 
already  religious  as  the  scenes  of  their 
future  work,  for  the  Christian  was 
needed  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
rendered,  without  fear,  honest  service. 
— Schoolmaster,  Eng. 
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BY  JEAN  KINCAID. 


IN  these  lovely  June  days,  just 
passed,  when  the  postman's  mail- 
bag  is  plethoric  with  its  burdens  of 
dainty  invitations  to  class  days,  gradu- 
ations and  anniversaries ;  when  the 
papers  are  full  of  the  accounts  of  such 
occasions,  and  the  quotation  about 
"  sweet  girl  graduates  "  is  stereotyped 
and  kept  in  constant  use  by  the 
"printer-man;"  while  a  principal 
topic  of  conversation  is  how  Miss  A. 
is  made  a  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the 
'Tech  this  year,  or  that  Wellesley 
gives  Miss  B.  her  degree  as  Master  of 
Arts,  or  Miss  C.  takes  a  certificate 
from  the  Harvard  Annex,  and  so  on 
indefinitely — we  seldom  stop  to  think 


that  all  this  shows  a  new  order  of 
things  among  us  in  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  women.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  in  one  short  half-century 
this  idea  of  the  necessity  for  the  same 
education  for  both  boys  and  girls  has 
been  sown,  has  grown,  and  has  borne 
fruit  in  the  lives  and  work  of  noble, 
able  and  brilliant  women  along  the 
line  of  almost  every  calling  and  i)ro- 
fession. 

Soon  after  the  landing  of  tlie  Pil- 
grims the  colonists,  "  dreading  to 
leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches"  when  their  generation  of 
preachers  should  have  passed  away, 
founded  Harvard  College,  to  train  up 
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an  able  and  learned  clergy  for  the 
people.  Lower  schools  naturally  fol- 
lowed as  a  means  of  preparation  for 
college,  and  "  lest  that  old  deluder, 
Satan,  should  keep  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,"  it  was 
enacted,  in  1642,  that  all  children  be 
taught  to  read.  But  although  the  law 
used  the  term  "  children,"  which 
would  of  course  include  the  girls,  yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not  or- 
dinarily attend  the  public  schools  dur- 
ing most  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  home,  or  in  private  schools  kept  by 
dames,  they  were  taught  to  read  and 
sew,  and  further  learning  they  were 
not  supposed  to  need.  Some  learned 
to  write,  but  when  postoffices  were 
few — and  in  179c  there  were  but 
seventy-five  in  the  country  —  corre- 
spondence was  limited,  and  women 
in  common  life  had  little  use  for  the 
pen.  When  everything  eaten  or  worn 
by  the  family  had  to  be  prepared  or 
manufactured  by  the  women  of  the 
family,  the  education  needed  by  most 
was  not  to  be  gained  at  school,  and  it 
may  be  that  girls  were  as  well  fitted 
for  the  part  they  were  expected  to 
play  in  life,  at  that  time,  as  were  the 
boys. 

Schools  did  not  flourish  during  the 
Revolutionary  period,  but  on  the  con- 
trary declined,  and  at  its  close  there 
were  said  to  have  been  many  ladies 
of  high  standing  in  Boston  who  could 
not  read.  But  a  new  era  in  the  edu- 
cation of  women  dawned  soon  after 
this.  Public  schools  had  previously 
been  taught  by  "  masters  ;  "  after  the 
war  young  men  found  more  lucrative 
occupations,  and  women  commenced 
to  be  employed  in  the  summer  schools. 
Girls  began  to  attend.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  go  to  the  Boston  public 
schools  till  1790,  and  then  only  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  when  there 
were  not  boys  enough  to  fill  the 
schools.  This  lasted  till  1822,  when 
Boston  became  a  city. 

In  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  in   1788,  and  the 


town  voted  "  not  to  be  at  any  expense 
for  schooling  girls."  The  advocates 
of  the  measure  were  persistent,  how- 
ever, appealed  to  the  courts,  and  the 
town  was  indicted  and  fined  for  its 
neglect.  So  in  1792  it  was  voted  to 
admit  girls  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fifteen  to  the  schools,  from  May 
I  till  October  ji.  As  late  as  1828. 
so  Colonel  Higginson  tells  us  in  his 
"  History  of  Public  Education  in 
Rhode  Island,"  a  certain  Otis  Storrs 
was  asked  to  take  the  town  school  in 
Bristol  and  allow  girls  to  share  his  in- 
structions. Before  this,  the  record 
states,  "  girls  did  not  go  to  the  public 
schools." 

In  1789,  however,  Massachusetts 
passed  a  law  indicating  advance  in 
several  directions,  the  only  one  which 
we  need  note  being  the  phrase  "  mas- 
ter or  mistress,"'  which  was  the  first 
legal  recognition  of  women  as  teachers. 
Previous  to  this  the  law  had  recog- 
nized only  masters,  hence  only  mas- 
ters could  collect  wages,  and  when 
women  taught  their  payment  had  been 
a  voluntary  matter. 

At  first  arithmetic  and  geography 
were  taught  only  in  winter,  as  a  know- 
ledge of  numbers  or  an  ability  to  cast 
up  accounts  was  deemed  quite  super- 
fluous for  girls.  When  Colburn's 
Mental  Arithmetic  was  introduced, 
some  girls  who  wished  to  study  it 
were  told  derisively,  "If  you  expect 
to  become  widows  and  carry  pork  to 
market,  it  may  be  well  enough  to 
study  mental  arithmetic." 

The  decline  of  education  in  the 
eighteenth  century  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  academies,  the  first  of 
which  was  founded  at  South  Byfield, 
Mass.,  by  bequest  of  William  Dura- 
mer,  who  died  in  1761.  Leicester 
Academy,  incorporated  in  1784,  was 
the  next,  and  these  with  others  found- 
ed late  in  the  century  admitted  girls. 
Bradford  Academy,  when  opened  in 
1803,  admitted  both  sexes,  established 
a  separate  department  for  girls  in 
1828,  and  eight  years  later  closed  the 
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boys'  department,  and  girls  only  have 
attended  ever  since.  The  first  acad- 
emy founded  for  girls  alone  was 
Adams  Academy,  of  Derry,  N.H.,  in- 
corporated in  1823  ;  the  first  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  Ipswich  Academy,  1828, 
and  Abbott  Academy,  in  Andover, 
followed  in  1829. 

Before  this,  however,  there  had  been 
schools  for  girls,  designed  exclusively 
for  instruction  in  branches  not  taught 
in  the  common  school,  the  first  it  is 
said,  having  been  an  evening  school 
conducted  by  William  Woodbridge, 
who  on  graduating  from  Yale  in  1780 
read  a  theme  on  "  Improvement  in 
Female  Education."  He  reduced  his 
theories  to  practice  by  giving  his  even- 
ings, after  his  daily  occupation,  to  the 
instruction  of  girls  in  grammar,  geog- 
raphy and  the  art  of  composition. 
He  was  considered  a  visionary  mortal 
by  public  sentiment,  which  asked  who 
would  cook  and  mend  if  girls  were  to 
be  taught  philosophy  and  astronomy. 
The  efforts  of  Emma  Willard  at  Bur- 
lington and  Troy,  of  Miss  Catherine 
Fiske  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  Miss  Cath- 
erine Beecher  in  Hartford,  all  tended 
to  educate  public  opinion  up  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  a 
higher  education  for  women.  Many 
other  schools  for  girls  sprang  up  and 
flourished  for  a  time,  but  because  of 
a  lack  of  a  sound  financial  basis  of 
endowment,  the  expenses  at  these 
schools  were  so  high  that,  according 
to  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  "in 
some  cases  the  expenses  of  sustaining 
a  young  lady  in  school  for  a  year  was 
more  than  double  what  was  required 
to  give  a  young  man  the  advantages 
of  a  college  course."  Besides  being 
expensive,  many  of  these  schools  gave 
instruction  in  accomplishments  and 
the  more  ornamental  branches  only, 
and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
many  of  them  died  after  a  short  ex- 
istence. 

Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  was  one  of 
the  first   to  perceive   the   need  of  a 


thorough  as  well  as  a  broad  educatiua 
for  women,  and  to  work  for  that  end. 
He  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Dane 
Street  Church,  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  but 
was  a  writer,  lecturer  and  teacher,  as 
well  as  establishing  schools  in  various 
places.  He  had  the  training  of  many 
teachers,  and  the  fact  that  Miss  Grant, 
of  Ipswich  (afterward  Mrs.  Bannister), 
and  Mary  Lyon  were  his  pupils,  would 
alone  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
worth  and  excellence  of  his  work. 
From  the  teachings  of  himself  and  his 
pupils  sprang  the  idea  of  training 
young  women  for  "Christ  and  the 
Church,"  as  young  men  had  been 
trained.  Then  came  the  period  of 
endowed  schools,  two  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  being  Wheaton  Sem- 
inary, established  at  Norton,  Mass., 
in  1835,  by  Judge  Laban  Wheaton, 
in  memory  of  his  daughter,  and  Mt. 
Holyoke  Seminary,  incorporated  in 
1837,  from  the  semi-centennial  his- 
tory of  which  many  of  these  facts  are 
drawn.  Volumes  have  been  filled 
with  the  work  of  Mary  Lyon  and  her 
contemporaries.  The  instruction 
given  by  these  schools  was  thorough,* 
broad,  deep,  forming  the  character 
and  cultivating  the  mind  of  those 
who  came  under  their  influence. 

The  appreciation  of  good  work 
creates  a  demand  for  more,  and  as  a 
consequence  other  schools  similar  to 
these  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic.  Col- 
leges were  demanded  for  still  higher 
opportunities,  and  established  institu- 
tions opened  their  doors,  or  new  ones 
were  formed,  till  now  volumes  would 
be  required  to  tell  all  that  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.  But  when  such  names 
as  Wellesley,  Smith  and  Vassar,  Ober- 
lin,  Cornell  and  Antioch,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Bo.s- 
ton  University,  the  Harvard  Annex, 
and  Newnham  and  (Jirton  Colleges 
are  named,  volumes  are  expressed, 
and  the  whole  story  is  told. — Nnv 
England  yonrniil  of  Fuiiiailion. 
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CONGESTED  PROGRAMME. 


YEAR  by  year  the  list  of  subjects 
prescribed  for  study  in  the  public 
and  high   schools  seems  to  increase. 
New  subjects  are  added  and  the  old 
ones   widened   until   the   amount   of 
ground  which   the  ordinary   pupil   is 
expected    to   get    over    has    become 
quite   astonishing.       Indeed   as    the 
pupil   of  thirty  or   more    years   ago 
surveys  this  list  he  might  well  regard 
with  awe  and  admiration  the  prodigi- 
ous intellect  and  vast  attainments  of 
the  rising  generation.     Surely  the  law 
of  evolution  has  got  to  work  with  a 
vengeance  at  last  and  men  will  be  as 
gods  in  a  few  generations.      So   at 
least  we  might  judge  takmg  quantity 
as   our   standard.       But    how   about 
quality  ?     We  shall    see.     Enquiring 
into  the  matter  a  little  we  find  that 
the   lists  of  subjects  have   been    ex- 
tended  on   very  simple  and   natural 
grounds.     It  is  assumed  that  in  these 
advanced  times  no  one  should  be  ig- 
rtorant    of    Chemistry,    Botany,    and 
Physics;  of  Physiology  and  Sanitary 
Science  ;  of  English  Literature,  Rhet- 
oric    and    Philology;     of    Drawing, 
Music    and    Elocution.       Therefore 
these  subjects  must  be  added  to  the 
already   extensive  list,  if  not  in   the 
public  schools  at  least  in   the   high 
schools.     Our  Department  of  Educa- 
tion seems  to  be  guided  by  the  very 
liberal  principle  that  whatever  it  is  in 
any   way   useful    to    know    must    be 
taught  in  the  schools.     How  then  do 
the  pupils  manage  to  get  over  such  a 
wide  field  of  knowledge  in  the  short 
years  of  school  life?     Any  one  who 
cares   to   seek  a   practical    answer  to 
this  question  will  soon  find   that  the 
pupils  do  not  study  these  subjects  in 
an  intelligent  manner.     Their  know- 
ledge of  them  will  be  found  to  be  of 
the  crudest,  vaguest  and  most  disap- 
pointing kind.     It  is  a  mere  smatter- 


ing of  disjointed  facts ;  yet  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  much  mental  effort 
and  retained  with  great  difficulty  for 
lack  of  connecting,  meaning-giving 
principles.  The  very  multitude  of 
the  subjects  gone  over  makes  it  im- 
possible that  justice  can  be  done  to 
any  of  them.  The  consequence  is 
that,  while  what  is  acquired  of  the 
new  subjects  is  of  small  advantage, 
the  old  fundamental  subjects,  which 
are  the  very  instruments  for  the  gen- 
eral acquisition  of  knowledge,  are 
neglected  in  proportion  to  the  time 
spent  on  the  others.  Thus  the  youth 
after  having  dragged  with  weary  and 
labouring  footsteps  over  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  field  of  knowledge  is 
left  with  a  chaotic  jumble  of  odds 
and  ends  picked  up  from  various  cor- 
ners of  that  vast  realm.  The  keen 
edge  of  native  curiosity — the  mother 
of  learning — has  been  worn  off,  but 
not  satisfied,  and  there  remains  a  dis- 
taste for  the  further  study  of  any  of 
the  subjects  entered  on.  But,  worst 
of  all,  the  youth  suffers  from  the  want 
of  education.  The  grand  mistake  of 
our  Education  Department  and'  the 
ruin  of  our  youth  comes  from  the  en- 
deavour to  make  the  schools  centres 
for  administering  information  rather 
than  for  educating  and  developing  the 
mental  capacities.  Information,  how- 
ever perfect,  can  never  take  the  place 
of  education.  No  doubt  it  is  sup- 
posed that  education  will  not  suffer 
from  a  widening  of  the  field  of  infor- 
mation. But  it  does  suffer.  Even 
the  information  suffers.  It  were  bet- 
ter to  know  something  definite  about 
a  few  subjects  than  to  have  an  indefi- 
nite acquaintance  with  a  great  many. 
But,  as  regards  education,  it  is  certain 
that,  beyond  a  comparatively  narrow 
limit,  the  more  you  widen  the  field  of 
a  youth's  study  the  more  you  lessen 
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the  possibilities  of  his  education.  For 
the  ordinary  pupil  the  introduction  to 
a  totally  new  study  is  neither  easy  nor 
interesting  since  the  first  part  of  it 
must  consist  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  somewhat  dry  and 
disconnected  facts.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  these  can  be  fully  understood 
only  at  a  later  period.  With  the 
primary  facts  as  a  foundation,  by  a 
process  of  combining  and  distinguish- 
ing, of  drawing  conclusions  and  dis- 
covering general  principles,  weaving 
in,  in  the  process,  many  other  particu- 
lars, an  intelligible  web  of  relation- 
ships is  woven  together  and  becomes 
a  reasonable  part  of  knowledge  with 
considerable  interest  for  the  pupil. 
It  is  in  a  measure  his  own  product, 
and  in  the  producing  of  it  there  is 
true  education.  Plainly  enough,  the 
education  can  be  acquired  only  if  the 
pupil's  attention  is  confined  to  one  or 


two  subjects  with  which  he  may  be- 
come tolerably  familiar.  The  artist 
could  never  become  an  artist  by 
spending  a  few  days  at  oil  painting, 
a  few  at  water  colours,  a  few  with 
pencils,  a  few  with  chalk  and  a  few 
with  crayons.  X  musician  does  not 
become  such  by  practising  for  a  short 
time  on  every  variety  of  musical  in- 
strument. If  most  of  the  pupil's  time 
is  taken  up  in  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of  nQW  subjects,  or  if  the  quantity  of 
his  work  is  so  great  that  neither  his 
teacher  nor  he  can  spare  the  time  for 
education,  his  school  days  are  apt  to 
be  of  small  value  to  him.  Often  they 
are  worse  than  valueless,  since  they 
turn  the  youth  against  study  and  give 
him  wrong  ideas  of  education.  Edu- 
cation not  information,  quality  not 
quantity,  should  express  the  ideal  of 
our  school  system. — Queen's  College 
'journal. 


GEORGIAN  AND  VICTORIAN  EXPANSION.* 


SIR  Robert  Rede's  lecturer  ought 
to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  his 
subject.  He  speaks  but  once,  he 
speaks  to  an  audience  not  purely 
academic,  and  yet  he  speaks  in  the 
Senate  House  of  Cambridge.  How 
to  find  a  subject  worthy  of  the  Senate 
House  of  Cambridge,  and  yet  not 
abstruse,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
subject  which  can  be  profitably  treated 
in  a  single  lecture. 

A  subject  is  at  this  moment  occu- 
pying all  minds  which,  being  historical, 
falls  within  my  own  department. 
AV'hen  we  survey  her  Majesty's  reign 
of  fifty  years,  when  we  ask  ourselves, 
has  it  been  a  happy  and  glorious 
reign,  and  how  does  the  Victorian 
age  look  when  it  is  compared  with 
other  similar  periods  of  English  his 
tory?     We  certainly  ask  a  question 

*The  Rede  Leclure,  1887. 


which  is  historical.  The  Rede  Lec- 
ture ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
turned  into  a  commemorative  oration; 
I  shall  not  appeal  to  your  feelings. 
But  I  can  hardly  refuse  a  subject 
which  is,  as  it  were,  presented  to  me. 
Not,  indeed,  that  I  would  attempt  to 
furnish  a  direct  answer  to  this  question 
of  the  year,  If  a  panegyric  would  be 
out  of  place,  anything  short  of  a 
panegyric  at  this  moment  would  shock 
your  feelings.  But  I  hope  to  say 
something  on  historical  periods  in 
general,  on  periods  in  l''.nglish  history, 
and  more  particularly  on  those  recent 
periods  which  have  a  kind  of  family 
likeness  to  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria; 
to  say  something  which  may  help  you 
to  discern  where  we  stand  at  this 
moment  and  in  what  direction  we  are 
moving. 

Ill  this  particular  age  certain  happy 
and    bright    features   are    more    than 
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usually  manifest ;  but  in  general  what 
can  be  more  difficult  and  uncertain 
than  to  pass  judgment  upon  an  age, 
to  pronounce  it  glorious  or  the  con- 
trary? "Glorious"  is  a  relative  term; 
we  can  have  no  right  to  award  it  until 
we  have  made  a  comparison  between 
the  age  in  question  and  other  ages. 
Now  the  only  age  we  can  know  well 
is  our  own,  for  it  is  the  only  one  we 
can  observe  closely  ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  we  ought  to  know 
many  ages ;  and  to  know  many  ages, 
even  sufficiently  is  the  boast  of  but 
few  historical  students. 

We  try  to  judge  without  a  standard, 
to  find  our  bearings  without  a  com- 
pass. Who  does  not  know  how  idle 
and  empty  are  all  those  speculations, 
which  used  to  be  so  fashionable,  as  to 
whether  the  old  time  was  better  or 
worse  than  the  present?  We  smile 
now  when  we  hear  speak  of  the  good 
old  time ;  and  not  less  unreal  is  the 
bad  old  time  which  haunts  the  brain 
of  modern  revolutionaries,  an  imagin- 
ary period  when  mankmd  were  given 
over  to  monstrous  tyrannies  and 
superstitions.  Both  the  good  and  the 
evil  seem  supernatural  only  because 
in  the  region  of  the  past  we  are  un- 
familiar, because  we  lose  the  measure 
of  things  and  the  use  of  our  judgment. 
In  like  manner  about  the  Victorian 
age  we  may  easily  fall,  when  we  try  to 
form  a  general  estimate  of  it,  into 
vague  exaggeration.  If  we  are  so 
inclined,  we  easily  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  far  surpasses  all  former  ages ; 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are 
otherwise  inclined — and  at  this  mo- 
ment of  depression,  confusion,  and 
anxiety  there  are  not  a  few — might 
without  much  trouble  dress  up  a 
paradox  to  the  effect  that  all  its  glories 
are  a  vain  delusion,  and  that  it  is  in 
reality  a  period  of  dissolution  and 
decline. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  such  a 
paradox  could  ever  produce  convic- 
tion.    When    the    Queen    began    to 


reign,  the  world  was  full  of  St.  Simo- 
nian  doctrines,  which  turned  on  the 
idea  of  progress,  of  a  heaven  in  the 
future  of  society,  of  a  golden  age 
before  us,  not  behind  us.  The  idea 
has  now  passed  into  a  commonplace, 
into  a  fixed  belief,  which  we  may  be 
in  danger  of  exaggerating  but  are  in 
no  danger  of  renouncing.  The  older 
idea  of  a  law  of  degeneracy  of  a 
"  fatal  drift  towards  worse,"  is  as 
obselete  as  astrology,  or  the  belief  in 
witchcraft.  The  human  race  has  be- 
come hopeful,  sanguine.  Hence  we 
are  no  longer  easily  frightened  or  de- 
pressed, and  you  might  unroll  a  most 
dismal  catalogue  of  the  evils  of  the 
time,  but  you  would  never  induce  this 
present  generation  to  admit  that  the 
course  of  things  is  downward,  for  they 
have  come  to  regard  it  as  an  axiom — 
unreasonably,  as  it  seems  to  me — tWat 
we  move  upward.  Such  a  sanguine 
spirit  "  overcomes  evil  with  good," 
sweeps  the  evil  out  of  sight,  leaves  it 
behind,  forgets  to  think  of  it,  and  in 
any  case  absolutely  refuses  to  submit 
to  it.  Such  a  spirit  has  been  favoured 
in  the  present  age  by  the  extremely 
palpable,  startling  character  of  the 
progress  made  in  certain  departments. 
Discoveries  in  almost  every  branch  of 
science  that  take  our  breath  away, 
inventions  that  transform  human  life 
and  that  bring  the  whole  planet  under 
our  control,  a  rush  of  new  ideas  and 
views  overwhelming  the  faculty  of 
apprehension — all  this  converts  the 
idea  of  progress  into  an  evident  fact. 
And,  therefore,  however  much  may 
be  alleged  by  way  of  drawback,  this 
age  will,  I  think,  continue  to  believe 
in  itself  And  when  a  French  poet 
predicts  that  a  hundred  years  hence 
it  will  be  remembered  as  an  age  of 
brass,  we  shall  answer  that  an  age  of 
mere  material  progress  might  deserve 
such  an  epithet,  but  that  this  is  also 
an  age  of  unparalled  scientific  dis- 
covery. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  after 
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half  a  century  we  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  railroads  and  steamboats, 
and  that  the  modern  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, and  also  the  modern  abundance 
of  sensation,  have  lost  their  first  charm. 
We  have  passed,  as  it  were,  into  a 
new  world,  but  we  find,  now  that  we 
have  had  time  to  look  about  us,  that 
it  is  fundamentally  much  the  same  as 
the  old  world,  the  same  unsatisfactory 
mixture  of  good  and  evil.  Everything 
is  on  a  larger  scale,  but  evil  also  is 
larger  and  more  appalling.  Every 
new  light  has  its  new  shadow.  By 
the  side  of  national  wealth  we  have 
national  debts,  reckoned  in  figures 
which  we  might  call  astronomical,  by 
the  side  of  the  great  inventions  of 
convenience,  portentous  engines  of 
destruction.  If  a  nation  grows,  its 
army  grows  in  still  greater  proportion, 
or  its  metropolis  becomes  a  prodigious 
hive  reducing  philanthropy  and  poli- 
tical economy  to  despair.  The  vast- 
ness  of  everything  appals  us.  We 
seem  threatened  by  wars  and  catastro- 
phes for  which  history  affords  no 
precedent.  Even  good  things  come 
in  a  deluge  which  threatens  to  drown 
us.  We  are  hampered  with  new  ideas 
which  we  have  not  energy  to  assimi- 
late, new  sciences  we  have  no  time  to 
learn.  There  is  even  too  much  plea- 
sure. Enjoyment,  which  used  to  be 
associated  with  idleness,  has  become 
now  an  exhausting  industry.  The 
literary  sense  perishes  for  want  of 
repose;  and  all  those  delicate,  sacred 
things,  which  ask  time,  habitude, 
quietude,  discipline,  reticence,  absti- 
nence, all  such  things  as  art,  manners, 
idealism,  self-sacrifice,  religion,  seem 
to  enquire  by  what  new  arrangement 
they  may  be  enabled  to  live  under 
such  new  conditions. 

This  is  what  we  learn  from  the 
second  Locksley  llall.  There  the  i)oet 
whose  literary  career  measures  out  the 
whole  Victorian  age,  and  whose  first 
works  were  full  of  the  St.  Simonian 
phrases,    "  the    future     man,"    "  the 


crowning  race,"  "  the  great  race  that 
is  to  be,"  acknowledges  a  certain  dis- 
appointment. Reality  at  the  best  has 
something  about  it  incurably  common ; 
it  can  never  keep  pace  with  poetic 
imagination.  The  most  prosperous 
voyage,  though  it  may  take  us  into 
happy  and  rich  regions,  does  not  after 
all,  as  it  seemed  to  promise,  take  us 
where  earth  and  heaven  meet. 

But  again  does  it  not  strike  us  that 
it  is  an  English  Jubilee  we  celebrate, 
and  that  all  these  wonderful  changes, 
improvements,  and  discoveries  belong 
to  the  world  in  general,  and  not  to 
England  in  particular — to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  if  you  will — but  not 
properly  to  the  Victorian  age?  The 
movement  of  civilization  in  which  we 
live  is  compounded  of  a  movement 
which  is  universal  and  a  movement 
which  is  proper  to  the  particular  state. 
We  are  concerned  now  with  the  latter, 
not  with  the  former.  We  keep  our 
own  Jubilee,  not  the  Jubilee  of  the 
world.  What,  for  instanse,  do  we 
learn  by  reckoning  up  the  scientific 
discoveries  or  the  inventions  that 
have  been  made  within  this  period, 
even  though  a  good  share  of  them 
may  have  been  made  in  England? 
It  seems  to  me  very  idle  when  lists 
are  drawn  up  of  distinguished  men 
who  have  lived  and  discoveries  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Queen's  reign, 
and  it  is  maintained  that  these  lists 
are  longer  than  any  former  age,  even 
the  most  famous,  would  yield.  The 
advance  of  science  has  little  to  do 
with  any  particular  state.  It  moves 
forward  over  the  whole  civilized  world 
at  once.  It  is  very  slightly  dei)endent 
upon  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
individual  state.  The  scientific  dis- 
coverers of  the  Victorian  age  may  be 
our  legitimate  boast ;  they  prove  that 
the  race  furnisiies  lucid  intellects  and 
persevering  characters.  But  they 
prove  little  in  favour  of  this  particular 
age  of  English  history,  for  nothing 
special  to  English  society  at  this  par- 
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ticular  stage  has  produced  them. 
They  have  been  produced  by  the 
growth  of  science  in  general.  Their 
roots  are  in  the  soil  of  universal  civili 
zation,  not  properly  in  our  own 
English  soil. 

This  remark  has  a  somewhat  wide 
application,  and  cannot  be  confined 
to  scientific  discoverers.  It  modifies 
our  whole  view  of  the  subject,  and 
makes  us  ask  what  after  all  is  an  age, 
when  the  word  is  applied  to  an  indi- 
vidual state.  I  maintain  that  not 
everything,  not  even  everything  great, 
which  happens  in  England,  belongs  to 
English  history.  What  do  we  mean 
by  England  ?  A  strange  materialism 
is  prevalent  on  this  subject.  Our 
political  controversies  often  betray 
that  when  we  speak  of  England  or  of 
Ireland  we  are  thinking  only  of  a 
country.  But  what  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  no  mere  country.  It  is  a 
community  of  human  beings  who 
have  a  common  organic  life,  a  com- 
mon development,  owing  to  caruses 
much  more  vital  than  mere  juxtaposi- 
tion. It  is  not  the  country  England, 
but  the  organism  which  for  conveni- 
ence we  name  after  the  country,  that 
we  ought  to  have  in  view  when  we 
speak  of  the  Victorian  age.  And  the 
question  should  be,  not  merely  what 
notable  things  may  have  been  done, 
or  what  notable  persons  may  have 
lived  within  the  four  seas  during  this 
half  century.  No  mere  country,  and, 
what  is  more,  no  mere  population. 
Not  a  mere  multitude  of  individuals, 
but  a  great  organic  whole  composed 
of  individuals.  By  the  Victorian  age 
we  mean  a  stage  in  the  corporate  life 


of  this  great  organism.  The  organs 
of  this  organism  are  institutions, 
magistrates,  ministers,  assemblies. 
They  grow  and  are  modified  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  whole.  But  its  well-being 
depends  upon  the  energy  of  its  vitality, 
and  this  lies  deeper  than  all  institu- 
tions, and  is  to  be  studied  in  national 
character,  in  habits,  in  ideals,  in  beliefs. 

Perhaps  these  observations  may 
give  a  certain  degree  of  distinctness 
to  an  idea  which  seems  so  vague. 
Nothing  so  easy,  but  nothing  so  use- 
less, as  to  enumerate  all  the  wonderful 
characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  adding  to  them  all  the 
remarkable  things  that  may  be  found 
in  half  a  century  of  English  history, 
to  label  the  sum  total  "Victorian  age." 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  legiti- 
mate, and  it  is  profitable,  to  ask  how 
much  development  there  has  been, 
and  of  what  kind,  during  this  half 
century  in  that  great  composite  whole, 
the  English  nationality,  of  which  the 
development  through  some  fourteen 
centuries  is  what  we  call  English  his- 
tory. 

Nevertheless  even  this  is  too  large 
a  question  to  be  profitably  treated  in 
a  single  lecture.  The  greatest  branch 
of  this  development,  the  reforming 
and  transforming  legislation  of  the 
period,  I  am  almost  afraid  at  this 
wild  moment  of  party  strife  to  touch. 
And  indeed  that  unity  I  spoke  of,  that 
English  organism  or  body  politic,  be- 
comes more  easily  visible  when  we 
stand  a  Httle  aside  from  the  political 
fray. 

(To  be  continued.) 


There  is  no  cant  more  hypocritical  than 
that  of  the  oratorical  stock-jobber  who  ex- 
alts our  public  system  of  education,  and  then 
turns  around  and  enslaves  the  teachers  who 
have  made  it  what  it  is.  "A  magnificent 
system  !  "  they  say,  but  the  teacher  is  at 
once  treated  as  a  hireling  who  hasn't  sense 


enough  to  select  his  own  text  books,  or  ar- 
range his  own  course  of  study.  If  our  school 
system  is  grand,  and  the  artist  is  greater  than 
his  work,  then  the  teacher  must  be  grander. 
Let  us  stop  prating  about  the  excellence  of 
our  school  system,  or  else  treat  the  teacher  as 
one  who  is  able  to  direct  his  own  affairs. 


Discipline  in  the  High  Schools. 
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DISCIPLINE   IN    THE    HIGH  SCHOOL. 


{C^.ntinued  from  page  141.) 


There  are  four  elements  that  seem 
requisite  in  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  duty  and  in  training  in  self- 
control. 

The  first  is  knowledge.  The  child 
must  be  led  to  see  in  each  case  what 
he  ought  to  do,  and  in  most  cases 
why  he  ought  to  do  this.  Thus  only 
will  he  judge  correctly  of  the  nature 
of  his  actions  and  be  guided  by  right 
principles.  Cool  and  unimpassioned 
conversation,  in  private  and  on  the 
occasion  of  some  special  necessity  for 
action,  is  the  most  effectual  means  of 
securing  this  result.  The  numerous 
"cases  of  discipline"  that  occur  are 
just  the  occasions  for  such  work. 
Every  one  is  an  opportunity  for 
moral  training,  and  only  by  so  re- 
garding and  so  treating  them  can  a 
teacher  find  in  them  any  sort  of  satis- 
faction. Often  under  right  handhng 
they  become  turning  points  in  the 
lives  of  the  disciplined.  The  mental 
views  of  boys  and  girls  and  their 
reasoning  are  not  always  of  the  clear- 
est. Prejudice  and  passion  often 
make  the  false  seem  true  and  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.  Yet 
most  of  them  by  skilful  presentation 
of  the  reality  can  be  led  to  see  more 
clearly,  and  to  discern  beauty  where 
just  before  they  beheld  nought  but 
the  beast.  This  done,  along  first  step 
has  been  taken  toward  right  action. 

The  second  element  is  right  mo- 
tives. The  choices  of  the  will  are 
dependent  upon  the  emotional  nature. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  each  voli- 
tion in  the  child  is  an  impulse  to  act 
springing  from  some  desire.  The 
character  of  the  desire  will  determine 
the  character  of  the  act  of  willing ; 
the  mtensity  of  the  desire  will  affect 
the  energy  of  will  exerted.     Hence  it 


becomes  the  teacher's  duty  so  to  sur- 
round the  pupil,  while  circumstances 
permit,  that  right  and  wise  desires 
may  be  suggested  to  his  emotional 
nature,  and  thus  may  lead  to  right 
and  wise  exercise  of  the  will.  At  this 
point  in  moral  training  comes  in  the 
good  effect  of  organization  upon 
school  management.  Careful  pro- 
portioning of  periods  of  study,  recita- 
tion and  freedom  from  restraint  should 
be  attempted.  The  charm  of  novelty 
should  be  invoked  while  regularity 
and  promptness  in  all  appointments 
should  be  secured.  All  that  can 
tempt  the  eye  or  the  ear  astray,  all 
that  tends  to  undue  worry  and  fret, 
all  that  discourages  and  depresses 
should  be  excluded;  cheerfulness  and 
brightness  on  face  and  in  manner 
should  be  the  prevailing  garb.  Let 
us,  whenever  we  can,  associate  plea- 
surable emotions  with  right  doing, 
and  stimulate  the  wish  to  act  as  duty 
demands. 

Third  among  the  requisites  for 
training  in  selfcontrol  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choice.  The  will,  like  the 
intellect  and  the  emotions,  is  depend- 
ent upon  action  for  its  growth.  Where 
the  child  is  allowed  little  freedom  of 
choice,  unless  by  reason  of  heredity 
there  is  abnormal  energy  of  volition, 
there  will  result  a  weakness  of  will,  an 
irresolute  tendency,  which  sorely  hin- 
ders moral  advancement.  The  con- 
trol of  the  master  over  the  slave  fails 
to  develop  in  the  latter  a  desirable 
condition  of  will.  A  man  of  character 
must  have  a  strong  will,  as  well  as  one 
directed  aright :  and  strength  of  voli- 
tional action  comes  only  as  strength 
of  muscle  comes, — by  judicious  exer- 
cise. Leave,  then,  more  roads  than 
one  open  to  the  feet  of  your  pupil, 
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but  so  stimulate  his  desires  that  he 
may  take  the  right  one.  Block  his 
path  if  he  unwittingly  enters  upon  a 
wrong  course,  and  when  he  has  de- 
liberately chosen  an  evil  course  com- 
pel him  to  retrace  his  steps.  It  is 
only  when  his  journey  tends  to  harm 
himself  or  others  that  he  need  know 
of  your  control ;  then  his  knowledge 
of  it  should  be  distinct  and  convinc- 
ing. 

The  last  feature  of  moral  culture  I 
will  name  is  practice  continued  till  it 
results  in  habit.  Instruction  alone, 
whether  formal  or  incidental,  is  not 
sufficient  to  form  or  reform  character. 
Example,  potent  as  it  is,  will  avail 
only  when  seen  or  remembered — and 
not  always  then.  A  few  right  choices 
occasioned  by  the  mastery  of  right 
impulses  will  not  suffice.  The  exer- 
cise of  the  will  must  be  continuous, 
vi^ithout  serious  interruption,  and  pro- 
gressive, from  the  easy  to  the  more 
difhcult,  until  by  instinct,  as  we  care- 
lessly say,  or  more  properly,  by  habit 
the  child's  choice  turns,  "  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole,"  to  the  deliver- 
ances of  conscience  and  sound  rea- 
son. Then,  we  are  accustomed  to 
say,  the  man  is  governed  by  principle. 
He  is  not  the  sport  of  whims  or  the 
victim  of  passionate  tempests,  but  is 
master  of  himself. 

"  And  blest  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  com- 
mingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what   stop  she  please.     Give  me 

that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear 

him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart." 

Having  thought  out,  in  some  such 
way  as  this,  the  processes  of  moral 
culture,  the  next  step,  obviously,  is  to 
study  the  children  and  to  ascertain 
the  means  at  hand  for  occasioning  in 
them  this  kind  of  growth. 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  sang  the  poet  of  Twickenham. 
In  an  especial  sense  the  proper  study 


of  the  teacher  is  the  young  mind  he 
hopes  to  lead, — and  this  alike  whe- 
ther the  results  he  aims  at  be  intel- 
lectual or  moral.  A  part  of  this 
study  can  best  be  done  in  silence  and 
without  suspicion  of  the  fact  arising 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  subject.  A 
part  must  come  by  question  and  an- 
swer; but  self-conscious  answers  may 
be  misleading.  The  more  one  knows 
of  the  home  and  its  tendencies,  of  the 
play  and  amusements,  the  more  he 
mingles  with  the  boys  and  the  girls  in 
school  and  out,  the  more  perfectly 
can  he  learn  their  real  selves.  Then 
can  he  determine  both  where  to  be- 
gin and  what  is  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance in  moral  effort.  Some,  he 
will  find,  have  already  learned  to  tell 
the  truth,  but  are  not  averse  to  acting 
a  lie  or  leaving  a  falsehood  implied. 
Some  will  be  honest  in  all  important 
matters,  but  will  cheat  about  their 
lessons.  Most  have  learned  to  be 
industrious  in  what  they  like,  but  will 
neglect  distasteful  work.  All  are  will- 
ing to  love  their  friends ;  few  can 
sympathize  with  rivals  or  be  generous 
towards  opponents.  Many  are  obedi- 
ent except  when  in  anger,  but  have 
feeble  self-control  under  provocation. 
In  all  there  will  be  found  traits  worthy 
of  praise ;  in  all,  too,  faults  that  will 
excite  your  contempt  or  arouse  your 
pity,  according  as  you  contemplate 
the  pupil.  If  you  compare  him  with 
your  ideal  you  may  have  little  pati- 
ence with  him ;  but  if  you  are  blest 
with  a  good  memory  and  compare 
him  with  yourself  at  his  age,  you  may 
find  more  cause  for  pity  than  con- 
tempt, and  end  by  hoping  instead  of 
despairing  about  his  future.  In  this 
work  "  Put  yourself  in  his  place  "  is 
an  excellent  motto.  Not  a  few  troubles 
between  teachers  and  pupils  arise  from 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  look  at 
the  mooted  question  from  all  points 
of  view.  In  passing,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  study  of  young  lives  is  the 
most  dehghtful  phase  of  school  work. 
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Grey  hair  may  sit  upon  your  temples, 
or  our  foreheads  may  slyly  creep  up- 
ward and  over  to  our  crowns,  but  he 
whose  heart  is  kept  fresh  by  contact 
with  the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls  can 
never  grow  old.  Assuming  now  that 
our  pilot  has  used  his  intelligence  to 
good  purpose,  and  knows  his  course, 
let  us  ask  what  power  he  has  to  drive 
his  vessel  whither  he  will? 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  of  value 
can  be  done  by  a  teacher  whose  au- 
thority is  not  respected.  Moreover, 
this  authority  must  be  recognized 
almost  instinctively  by  the  pupils  ;  in 
lieu  of  this  no  assertion  or  parade  of 
it  will  seriously  affect  the  will  of  the 
child.  Here,  I  regret  to  say,  an  ele- 
ment foreign  to  the  teacher  sometimes 
comes  in  to  spoil  and  mar  his  most 
faithful  work.  How  completely  a 
school  board  can  sustain  or  overthrow 
the  authority  of  a  school  master !  Some 
who  hold  responsibility,  I  fear,  are 
far  too  careless  in  the  use  of  it,  and 
by  easy  acquiescence  in  the  desire  of 
unwise  parents  undermine  more  than 
they  know  the  moral  usefulness  of 
teachers. 

But  a  teacher  must  have  more  than 
the  known  support  of  his  committee. 
His  power  must  in  the  main  reside  in 
his  own  character  and  attainments. 
Half  the  battle  lies  in  a  definite  judg- 
ment of  what  the  children  really  need. 
Much  of  the  remainder  rests  on  a  de- 
termination to  apply  the  remedy. 
He  must  be  decided,  not  "  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind  ; "  he  must  be 
just,  not  unduly  influenced  by  his 
preferences  or  aversions.  Even  the 
appearance  of  favouritism  should  be 
sedulously  avoided.  He  must  dei'ise 
expedients  and  never  exhaust  his 
store,  for  repetilion  dulls  the  edge  of 
the  best  devices.  Patience  nmst  be 
provided  in  abundant  measure ;  it 
will  all  be  needed ;  yet  scarcely  more 
than  the  Great  Teacher  must  exercise 
in  our  own  moral  training.  The  trials 
and  vexations  of  school   life  are  num- 


erous and  exhausting  ;  therefore  we 
must  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  the  tem- 
per, and  rule  in  cool  blood  even 
though  the  pulse  be  at  fever  heat. 
Ill  temper  always  means  injustice,  for 
anger  is  indeed,  as  Cicero  says,  short- 
lived insanity.  Yet  there  is  a  righte- 
ous displeasure  with  evil  which  height- 
ens and  intensifies  in  the  beholder  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  offence.  Scolding,  sneering  and 
sarcasm  produce  immediate  results 
but  jeopardize  genuine  progress  in 
morality ;  they  are  edged  tools,  and 
as  often  as  not  cut  the  hands  of  the 
users.  Punishments  must  at  times 
be  employed,  but  let  them  be  the 
mildest  that  will  prove  remedial,  and 
carefully  note  the  effect  of  each  ap- 
plication. In  the  high  school  period 
simple  persuasion  is  in  right  hands  a 
wonderful  means  of  moral  power. 
When  side  by  side  with  a  man  or 
woman  whom  he  knows  to  be  good, 
and  whom  he  finds  to  be  just  and 
determined  in  action  while  tender  and 
considerate  toward  his  feelings,  the 
roughest  boy  or  the  most  frivolous 
girl  is  capable  of  sensible  reasoning 
and  will  usually  respond  to  a  genuine 
effort  for  his  improvement.  While 
"preaching"  to  the  mass  does  little 
good,  personal  effort  seldom  fails  of 
success  for  the  time.  Each  such 
victory  should  be  followed  up  by  en- 
couragement until  the  habit  of  right 
action  is  established. 

And  now  our  pilot  knows  the  path 
he  should  pursue  across  the  deep,  he 
has  in  the  freshening  breeze  the  power 
to  urge  his  bark  to  her  harbour ;  why 
lies  she  still  at  anchor,  or  drives  here 
and  there  with  aimless  motion  ?  .Mas! 
because  the  helmsman  does  not  really 
care  to  reach  his  destination.  He  is 
too  busy  looking  over  the  cart^o  and 
stowing  it  closer  in  the  hold,  or  he 
would  rather  take  his  ease  where  the 
sky  is  mild  and  zephyrs  cool  his  brow. 
How  shall  we  move  his  will  and  urge 
hun  tu  ihc  pressnig  duly?     Jii.^l  here, 
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fellow  teachers,  lies  the  purpose  of 
the  present  words.  O  that  some 
power  would  move  our  wills  to  rise 
above  the  pettiness  of  our  registers 
and  daily  marks,  our  examinations 
and  our  oral  tests,  that  we  may  shape 
these  springing  lives  for  the  future 
that  awaits  them.  For  this,  thank 
God,  is  our  real  work,  the  rest  but 
the  surrounding  and  enclosing  pale ; 
and  a  glorious  work  it  is.  Listen 
while  it  is  pictured  for  us  in  the  words 
of  that  canny  Scot  whose  "  Day 
Dreams  "  have  been  to  some  of  us  so 
helpful  and  uplifting. 

"  O  brother  schoolmaster,  remem- 
ber evermore  the  exceeding  dignity  of 
our  calling.  It  is  not  the  holiest  of 
all  callings ;  but  it  runs  near  and 
parallel  to  the  holiest.  The  lawyer's 
wits  are  sharpened,  and  his  moral 
sense  not  seldom  blunted,  by  a  life- 
long familiarity  with  ignorance,  chi- 
canery and  crime.  The  physician,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  more  beneficent 
craft,  is  saddened  continually  by  the 
spectacle  of  human  weakness  and 
human  pain.  We  have  usually  to 
deal  with  fresh,  unpolluted  natures. 
A  noble  calling,  but  a  perilous.  We 
are  dressers  in  a  moral  and  mental 
vineyard.  We  are  undershepherds  of 
the  Lord's  little  ones ;  and  our  busi- 
ness is  to  lead  them  into  green  pas- 
tures, by  the  sides  of  refreshing 
streams.  Let  us  into  our  linguistic 
lessons  introduce  cunningly  and  im- 
perceptibly all  kinds  of  amusing  sto- 
ries;  stories  of  the  real  kings  of  earth 
that  have  reigned  in  secret,  crownless 


and  unsceptred,  leaving  the  vain  show 
of  power  to  gilded  toy-kings  and  make- 
believe  statesmen  ;  of  the  Angels  that 
have  walked  the  earth  in  the  guise  of 
holy  men  and  holier  women  ;  of  the 
Seraph-singers  whose  music  will  be 
echoing  for  ever ;  of  the  Cherubim  of 
power,  that  with  the  mighty  wind  of 
conviction  and  enthusiasm  have  win- 
nowed the  air  of  pestilence  and  super- 
stition. 

"  Yes,  friend,  throw  a  higher  poe- 
try than  all  this  into  your  linguistic 
work ;  the  poetry  of  pure  and  noble 
motive.  Then  in  the  coming  days, 
when  you  are  fast  asleep  under  the 
green  grass,  they  will  not  speak  lightly 
of  you  over  their  fruit  and  wine,  mi- 
micking yuur  accent  and  retailing  dull, 
insipid  boy-pleasantries.  Enlightened 
by  the  experience  of  fatherhood,  they 
will  see  with  a  clear  remembrance 
your  firmness  in  dealing  with  their 
moral  faults,  your  patience  in  dealing 
with  their  intellectual  weakness.  And 
calling  to  mind  their  old  school-room, 
they  w)ll  think  :  '  Ah  !  it  was  good  for 
us  to  be  there.  For  unknown  to  us, 
were  made  therein  three  tabernacles, 
one  for  us,  and  one  for  our  school- 
master, and  one  for  Him  that  is  the 
Friend  of  all  children,  and  the  Master 
of  all  schoolmasters.' 

"  Ah  !  believe  me,  brother  mine, 
where  two  or  three  children  are  met 
together,  unless  He  who  is  the  Spirit 
of  gentleness  be  in  the  midst  of  them, 
then  our  Latin  is  but  sounding  brass, 
and  our  Greek  a  tinkling  cymbal." — 
The  Acadetny. 


THE    HYGIENE   OF   VACATIONS. 

BY  J.   M.   FRENCH,  M-.D. 


w 


E  live  at  a  lightning  pace  nowa- 


life  is  intense,  and  nowhere  greater 
than  in  the  school-room.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  nervous  system 
of  the  teacher,  which  has  been  taxed 


to  the  utmost,  cries  out  for  rest  and 
change.  His  vitality  needs  recreat- 
ing.    Vacation  is  a  necessity. 

But  how  to  spend  it  to  the  best 
advantage  ?  How  best  make  it  con- 
tribute to  health   of  body  and  vigour 
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of  mind  ?  How  may  it  be  used  to 
make  better  teachers,  both  physically 
and  mentally  ? 

Not  by  spending  it  in  idleness. 
There  are  times,  it  is  true,  in  the  life 
of  the  teacher  when  utter  exhaustion 
calls  for  perfect  rest  and  .inaction, 
until  the  overstrained  nerves  can  re- 
gain their  tension.  But  such  seasons 
ought  to  be  very  rare,  and  must  of 
necessity  be  brief  Either  a  com- 
plete breaking  down  or  a  healthful 
reaction  follows  soon.  And  beyond 
these  short  periods,  idleness  is  not 
vacation,  and  dawdling  does  not  re- 
fresh. Any  person  who  can  be  con- 
tent to  spend  a  summer  in  lazy  loafing 
does  not  possess  the  elements  of  a 
successful  teacher. 

Nor  should  it  be  spent  in  dissipa- 
tion, which  is  a  scattering  abroad,  a 
wasting  away  of  the  vital  forces.  Too 
much  vacation  time  is  spent  in  this 
way.  Of  this  kind  was  the  steamboat 
trip  on  Lake  Superior,  taken  by  a 
fashionable  young  lady,  who  declared 
enthusiastically  to  her  friend  :  "  We 
had  a  magnificent  time.  We  danced 
every  night  until  near  daybreak,  and 
never  came  out  of  our  staterooms 
until  near  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon." Such  vacations  exhaust  vital- 
ity instead  of  strengthening  it,  and 
increases  irritability  rather  than  lessen 
it.  One  returns  from  such  a  summer 
not  only  without  benefit,  but  more 
tired  and  less  able  to  concentrate 
thought  than  when  he  went  away. 

But  rather  let  the  teacher  seek  real 
recreation-— that  is,  re-creation^  phys- 
ical and  mental.  Mind  and  body  are 
so  intimately  related,  so  interdepend- 
ent, that  as  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, he  who  seeks  it  most  earnestly 
for  its  own  sake  fails  to  find  it,  so  in 
the  pursuit  of  health,  he  who  seeks 
the  best  welfare  of  the  body  will  fail 
of  attaining  what  he  seeks  unless  he 
has  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body. 

The  teacher's  work  is  done  mostly 


in-doors.  His  head  aches  from  the 
close  confineaient,  the  impure  air,  the 
noise  and  conffusion  of  the  school- 
room. His  voice  is  hoarse  from  con- 
stant talking.  His  nerves  are  strained 
and  unduly  sensitive  from  his  cease- 
less work  and  care,  and  too  often 
from  worry  and  fret.  He  needs  a 
change  from  all  this. 

Let  him,  therefore,  take  plenty  of 
pure  air  and  sunlight,  and  out-of-door 
exercise.  It  is  well  for  him  to  be 
awhile  alone  with  nature.  Let  him 
climb  the  hills  to  see  the  sun  rise,  or 
fish  in  the  mountain  brooks  until  sun- 
set. Better  still,  let  him  devote  a 
good  portion  of  his  time  to  practical 
work  in  some  branch  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Entomology  affords  a  fas- 
cinating field,  and  one  which  is  being 
more  and  more  cultivated.  Geology 
requires  no  outfit  but  a  basket  and 
hammer,  and  rewards  its  devotees 
with  solid  and  durable  treasures,  re- 
quiring but  a  minimum  of  care  for 
their  proper  labelling  and  preserva- 
tion. Botany  is  a  most  delightful 
study,  when  nature  is  made  the  text- 
book, and  better  than  anything  else, 
it  cultivates  the  observing  faculties, 
while  it  promotes  health  by  fostering 
an  intimate  companionship  with  na- 
ture. Some  of  the  pleasantest  mem- 
ories of  my  school  days  center  around 
one  sultry  summer  which  1  spent  at  a 
noted  school  for  teachers,  where  the 
natural  sciences  were  made  a  cliief 
attraction.  Here  I  learned  how  to 
study  flowers,  though  I  did  not  collect 
an  herbarium.  Most  of  my  time  1 
devoted  to  the  study  of  geology,  and 
many  days  I  spent  either  alone  or 
with  a  single  companion,  collecting 
the  common  rocks  and  minerals  of 
that  region,  and  laying  in  a  store  of 
the  old  Silurian  fossils  which  every- 
where abounded. 

Some  time  may  advantageously  be 
given  to  reviewing  branches  ])reviously 
studied,  but  in  which  perfection  has 
not  been  attained.       The  one  thing  in 
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the  way  of  work,  which  above  all 
others  should  not  be  ijfidertaken,  is 
the  pursuit  of  any  new  study  of  a 
sedentary  nature  and  requiring  close 
application  for  its  mastery. 

The  social-professional  side  of  one's 
nature  may  be  developed  by  attend- 
ing teachers'  associations  and  insti- 
tutes, and  summer  schools  of  peda- 
gogy,   and    by   fraternal    intercourse 


with    other  members   of  the   profes- 
sion. 

A  vacation  spent  in  this  way  brings 
not  only  recreation  but  growth.  It 
makes  the  teacher  stronger,  enables 
him  to  begin  the  work  of  another  year 
with  more  zeal,  carry  it  on  with  greater 
ease,  and  achieve  in  it  a  higher  de- 
gree of  success  than  ever  before. — 
'journal  of  Education. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND   HOME. 


No.  15.   Miracles  OF  Healing. 
To  read — St.  Matthew  viii.  1-17. 

L  'pHE  LEPER.    (1-4.)    Sermon 
1^       over,     multitudes     followed 
Christ.     Why  ? 

1.  To  hear  His  gracious  words. 

2.  To  see  His  looks  of  love. 

3.  To  bring  their  sick  for  healing. 
Leper  did  not  wait  to  be  brought, 

but  came  of  himself 

His  sickness  was  great  (St.  Luke  v. 
12),  infectious  (lepers  had  to  live  alone, 
and  cry  "  Unclean  !  "  as  they  walked), 
incurable  by  human  means.  He  wor- 
shipped Christ  as  God,  showed  faith 
in  Him,  prayed  for  help — thus  show- 
ing reverence,  faith,  earnestness.  Christ 
showed  pity  by  touching  him,  willing- 
ness in  His  words,  and  poiver  in  His 
action.  Leper  healed,  must  give  usual 
thank-offering.     (See  Lev.  xiv.  4,  10.) 

Testimony  of  Christ's  power  and 
of  His  observing  the  law. 

Leprosy,  type  of  sin.  i.  Sin  is 
foul — corrupts  whole  man.  (Isa.  i. 
5.)  2.  Sin  is  infectious  —  spreads 
wide.  ((jen.  vi.  5.)  3.  Sin  is  in- 
curable by  man.  (Hos.  xiii.  9.)  But 
Christ  is  willing  to  forgive  (Isa.  Iv.  i), 
able  to  forgive  (i  John  i.  9).  Must 
come  to  Him  with  same  faith,  earnest- 
ness, reverence. 

II.  The  Centurion's  Servant. 
(5-13.)     Another  instance  of  faith. 

Centurion — Roman  officer,  captain 
over  a  hundred  soldiers. 


Showed  great  humility — not  worthy 
Christ  to  come  to  house,  and  faith  in 
believing  word  at  distance  sufficient. 
His  orders  over  soldiers  obeyed ;  so 
would  Christ's  be  over  disease. 

1.  Christ  marvelled  at  greatness  of 
his  faith — also  at  Gentile  having  faith 
at  all.  Other  instances  of  centurions 
showing  faith. 

2.  Christ  prophesied  of  time  when 
all  the  world  should  worship  Him. 
(Rev.  V.  9.) 

3.  Christ  a^^^/^^  centurion's  prayer 
for  servant.  Thus  approving  inter- 
cessory prayer. 

III.  St.  Peter's  Mother-in-Law. 
(14-17.)  Christ's  spending  a  few  days 
at  Capernaum — doing  good  to  all. 
Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  to  Beth- 
saida  (St.  John  i.  44) — now,  appa- 
rently, had  moved  to  Capernaum. 
Christ  often  stayed  at  their  house — 
doubtless  ministered  to  by  Peter's 
wife  and  her  mother.  Now  the  latter 
seized  with  great  fever.  Sad  ending 
to  Sabbath  (St.  Mark  i.  29),  but  sor- 
row soon  turned  to  joy — one  touch  of 
Christ  can  heal  worst  disease.  Her 
cure  at  once  complete — no  weakness 
left.  She  ministered  immediately 
once  more  to  Christ.  Story  spread 
— multitudes  came — all  sorts  of  dis- 
eases healed  —  bodily,  mental  —  all 
cured.  None  sent  empty  away.  How 
they  would  love  ihis  gracious  Saviour  ! 
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No.  16.   More  Miracles. 
To  read — St.  Matthew  viit.  18-34. 

I.  DoutrrFUL  Followers.  (18-22.) 
(i)  The  Scribes.  Who  were  they? 
Writers  out  (or  copiers)  of  the  Law 
and  Prophets.  Doctors  or  teachers 
of  the  Law.  (Acts  v.  17.)  Became 
very  exact  in  knowledge  of  Scripture. 
This  one  wanted  to  follow  Christ. 
Why  ?  Probably  because  thought 
would  gain  worldly  advantage.  So 
Christs  put  hardships  before  him — He, 
the  Creator,  had  no  home — His  fol- 
lowers must  expect  similar  lot.  Son 
of  Man— title  prophesied  by  Daniel. 
(Dan.  vii.  13.)  Always  used  by  Christ 
Himself — never  by  others  to  Him. 

(2)  The  Disciple — not  one  of  the 
Apostles,  simply  a  learner.  Wanted 
:o  attend  to  earthly  duties  before  com- 
ing to  Christ.  Was  told  to  let  those 
outside  Christ's  Kingdom — dead  to 
the  true  life — attend  to  such  things. 
His  disciples  must  be  ready  to  give 
up  all  for  Him.  Examples.  Mat- 
thew left  receipt  of  custom.  (St. 
Matt.  ix.  9.)  Four  disciples  gave  up 
fishing  boats,  (iv.  21.)  Zacchaeus 
gave  half  goods  to  the  poor.  (St. 
Luke  xix.  8.) 

n.  The  Storm  at  Sea.  (23,  27.) 
Christ  entered  the  boat,  i.e.,  probably 
Peter's  boat.  His  twelve  disciples  are 
with  Him — not  all  yet  formally  called, 
but  being  prepared  for  their  work. 

Great  tempest,  i.e.,  sudden  squall 
— common  in  inland  lakes  amid  moun- 
tains. Notice  the  following  points : 
—  I.  The  disciples'  danger — was  real 


and  imminent.  2.  The  disciples' rry 
— to  Christ  to  save — Christ  never 
called  on  in  vain.  3.  The  disciples' 
rescue.  Christ  rebuked  them  for  little 
faith.  Christ  rebuked  lainds  and 
waves — they  at  once  obeyed. 

Lesson.  i.  Christ's  poiver  over 
nature — as  Lord  of  all.  2.  Christ's 
willingness  to  save  in  trouble.  3. 
Christ's  word  \ix\x\g%  peace  after  storm. 

HL  The  Demoniacs.  (28-34.) 
Gergesenes  or  Gadarenes — south  of 
Lake  of  Galilee,  place  abounding  in 
rocks  and  caves. 

Two  possessed  with  devils.  Not 
merely  diseased,  but  full  of  evil  spirits. 
Notice — -(i)  They  knew  Christ ;  (2) 
they  knew  their  future  end;  (3)  de- 
sired to  do  mischief;  (4)  recognized 
Christ  as  a  Master. 

Herd  of  switie.  If  belonging  to 
Jews,  unlawful.  (See  Lev.  xi.  7.) 
Accounts  for  Christ's  permitting  their 
destruction. 

They  that  kept  them  fled — in  abject 
fear  of  some  greater  evil  happening 
to  themselves.  Like  Israelites  fleeing 
from  camp  of  Dathan  and  Abiram. 
(Num.  xvi.  34.)  News  of  this  won- 
derful scene  quickly  spread. 

Besought  Christ  to  depart.  \\'hy  ? 
Because  of  loss  of  swine?  Perhaps; 
more  likely  from  guilty  conscience — 
felt  themselves  in  presence  of  some 
Mighty  One — whom  they  knew  not. 

Christ    departed — never    returned. 

Lessons,  i.  Evil  spirits  still  possess 
many — envy,  anger,  drink,  etc.  2. 
Christ  can  cast  out  such.  3.  Danger 
of  rejecting  Christ—  may  never  return. 


NOTKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


The  Summer  Session  of  the  School 
of  Expression,  Boston,  opens  on  July 
th.  

The  Summer  Session  of  the  Potter 
Institute  of  Oratory,  New  York,  opens 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July. 


Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  are  re-publishing  two  text- 
books by  Canadian  teachers,  viz.  : 
Exercises  in  iMiglish,  by  Mr.  Strang, 
of  Goderich,  and  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Colling- 
wood.     VVe  heartily  congratulate  these 
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gentlemen  that  their  work  is  known 
and  appreciated  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.  

The  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion will  meet  this  year  at  Newport 
(July  9-13).  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  of 
London,  author  of  "  Lectures  on 
Teaching,"  will  speak  on  the  "  Evol- 
ution of  Character  "  ;  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  of  New  York,  on  "  Manual 
Training '" ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  of 
Tuft's  College,  on  "  Recent  Advances 
in  Electrical  Science";  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  of  Boston,  on  "Genius  and 
Circumstances  in  Education  "  ;  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  of  the  Old  South  Historical 
Course,  Boston,  on  the  "  Importance 
of  the  Study  of  History  "  ;  President 
L.  Clark  Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  on 
the  "  Higher  Education  of  Women  "; 
Miss  Bertha  Hintz,  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School,  on  "  Drawing  in 
Schools";  W.  H.  Lambert,  of  Fall 
River,  on  "The  Extent  and  Charac- 
ter of  tlie  Study  of  English  Authors  "  ; 
and  J.  B.  Sharland,  of  Boston,  on 
"  Music  in  the  School  Room."  The 
officers  are  in  correspondence  with 
other  speakers.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Geo.  A.  Little- 
field,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New- 
port, R.I. 


A  Word  to  the  Boys. — I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  you 
about  a  little  matter,  for  I  believe  you 
want  to  do  what  is  fair.  Now,  when 
the  girls  study  just  the  same  books  you 
do,  and  often  go  far  ahead  of  you  at 
school ;  when  so  many  of  them  study 
stenography,  telegraphing,  and  other 
kinds  of  business,  become  teachers, 
doctors,  missionaries,  etc.,  as  they  are 
doing  more  and  more  each  year,  what 
right  have  you  to  sit  about,  as  lazy  as 
a  cat,  and  let  these  girls  work  and 
tug  till  they  are  tired  out,  for  your 
comfort,  and  to  do  things  which  you 
should  attend  to  yourselves?     Don't 


they  like  to  run  and  play  as  well  as 
you  do  ?  Don't  they  need  the  exer- 
cise and  fun  that  you  get  in  the  great, 
splendid  outdoors,  just  as  much  ?  Are 
you  not  physically  stronger,  and  better 
able  to  bear  the  heat  of  the  k-tchen, 
and  the  breathed-over-and-over  air  of 
in-the-house,  than  they  ?  Ought  you 
not,  then,  in  your  big  hearty,  good- 
natured  fashion,  to  "  give  them  a  lift," 
every  time,  when  the  work  presses  on 
them,  and  to  take  care  of  your  own 
room,  if  they  do  of  theirs  ?  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  just  a  "fair  divide." 
Let  me  tell  you  about  three  splendid 
boys  I  knew  once  on  a  time.  Their 
father  died  and  their  dear  mother  was 
left  to  bring  them  up  and  to  earn  the 
money  with  which  to  do  it.  So  these 
young  fellows  set  in  to  help  her.  By 
taking  a  few  boarders,  doing  the  work 
herself  and  practising  economy,  this 
blessed  woman  kept  out  of  debt,  and 
gave  each  of  her  sons  a  thorough  col- 
lege education.  But  if  they  hadn't 
worked  like  beavers  to  help  her  she 
never  could  have  done  it.  Her  eldest 
boy — only  fourteen — treated  his  moth- 
er as  if  she  were  the  girl  he  loved 
best.  He  took  the  heavy  jobs  of 
housework  off  her  hands,  put  on  his 
big  apron  and  went  to  work  with  a 
will ;  washed  the  potatoes,  pounded 
the  clothes,  ground  the  coffee,  waited 
on  table — did  anything  and  everything 
that  he  could  coax  her  to  let  him  do, 
and  the  two  younger  ones  followed 
his  example  right  along.  Those  boys 
never  wasted  their  mother's  money  on 
tobacco,  beer  or  cards.  They  kept 
at  work,  and  found  any  amount  of 
pleasure  in  it.  They  were  happy, 
jolly  boys,  too,  full  of  fun,-  and  every- 
body not  only  liked,  but  respected 
and  admired  them.  All  the  girls  in 
town  praised  them,  and  I  don't 
know  any  btter  fortune  for  a  boy 
than  to  be  praised  by  good  girls,  nor 
anything  boys  like  better.  They  all 
married  noble  and  true  women,  and 
to-day  one  of  those  boys  is  president 
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of  a  college,  goes  to  Europe  every 
year  almost,  and  is  in  demand  for 
every  good  word  and  work ;  another 
lives  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  houses 
in  Evanston,  and  is  my  "  beloved 
physician,"  while  the  third  is  a  well- 
to-do  wholesale  grocer  in  Pueblo,  Col- 
orado, and  a  member  of  the  city 
council.     I    tell    you,   boys   who   are 


good  to  their  mothers  and  to  their 
sisters  in  the  house  always  grow  up 
to  be  nice  men.  Now  I'm  not  blam- 
ing you  boys,  nor  anybody  else.  I 
know  that  any  number  of  you  are 
good  and  generous  as  you  can  be,  and 
I  know,  too,  that  you  haven't  been 
taught  to  think  about  these  things. — 
Miss  Willard,  in  Ujiion  Signal. 


CORRESPONDED  CE. 


Editor  The  Monthly 


Sir, — ^I  send  the  enclosed  "  postal 
card  "  to  show  the  reading  public  the 
notion  some  intelligent  (?)  people  in 
Ontario  have  of  the  work  which 
should  be  done  by  a  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, and  why  a  would-be  educator 
should  attend  one  of  these  institu- 
tions : 

June  i2th,  1888. 

Dear  Sir, — Please  send  me  the  success 
of  the  last  Dept    examination,    list  of  text 


books  used,  fees  and  everything  necessary  to 
post  one  on  the  working  of  the  Institute.  I 
wish  to  attend  to  study  for  a  ist  if  everything 
is  satisfactory. 

Yours  truly, . 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note,  the 
want  of  the  writer  is  success  at  the 
Departmental  Examination ;  failure 
there  damns  the  school.  Such  is  the 
fruit,  in  part,  at  least,  of  our  boasted 
system  of  "  inspection." 

Yours  in  harness,         Quill. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  teaching  profession  has  lost 
another  of  its  members  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Embury,  of  Napa- 
nee.  After  teaching  for  a  time  with 
good  success,  she  decided  to  take  up 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  proved 
herself  an  adept  in  this  line,  securing 
Trout's  scholarship  in  the  third  year, 
and  in  the  fourth  was  appointed 
demonstrator  of  anatomy.  At  the 
late  examinations  at  Kingston  she 
v^ras  successful  in  securing  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  and  has  located  in  Belleville 
for  practice. 


It  is  with  mucli  pleasure  we  are 
able  to  state  that  the  city  of  Toronto 
is  to  have  a  College  for  Women.  The 
new  college  is  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Senate  of  the  McMaster 
University.     To  an  active  member  of 


the  Senate  the  editor  of  the  C.  E.  M. 
said,  "  I  hope  the  College  for  Women 
will  be  Christian,  but  not  sectarian ; " 
he  replied,  "it  will  be  as  Catholic  as 
Queen's  University,  Kingston."  We 
expect  the  new  institution  will  afford 
women  the  highest  culture  under  the 
best  conditions.  We  wish  the  Ladies' 
College  a  brilliant  career. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  recently  addressed 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Union 
Seminary,  New  York ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  spoke  as 
follows  : — 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  statistics  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  crime  was 
where  public  education  was  general. 
Comparing  Massachusetts  with  Vir- 
ginia,   while    the    greatest    illiteracy 
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(among  the  white  population)  existed 
in  the  latter,  the  larger  proportion  of 
crime  was  in  the  former.  The  same 
was  true  of  Connecticut  and  Alaba- 
ma. Knowledge  was  power,  but  the 
power  could  be  used  both  ways — for 
good  or  for  evil.  It  made  the  person 
more  capable  of  committing  crime. 
With  education  must  be  inculcated 
obedience  to  the  Commandments  of 
God." 

We  are  pleased  to  find  such  em- 
phatic support  of  this  magazine'^  ad- 
vocacy of  Bible  reading  and  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools  as  is  found  in  the 
above  extract.  The  educators  of 
Canada  should  wisely  consider  the 
force  of  the  testimony  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cobb,  He  is  describing  the 
state  of  a  country  which  is  now  reap- 


ing the  fruits  of  a  system  of  education 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Ontario, 
the  chief  difference  of  the  two  coun- 
tries consisting  in  this,  that  whereas 
our  experience  is  only  for  about  two 
generations,  that  of  the  United  States 
is  for  eight.  This  fact  should  not  be 
forgotten.  At  first  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect, considering  their  parentage,  far 
more  attention  was  given  to  the  Bible 
and  the  value  of  its  teachings  than 
has  prevailed  for  some  considerable 
time  past ;  the  same  was  the  case  in 
Ontario  ;  many  yet  living  remember 
that  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  Bible 
was  regularly  read  by  the  scholars  in 
our  common  schools.  Both  countries 
have  need  to  consider  the  past  and 
"  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASSICS. 


G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 
Exercise  22. 
I.  Quid  sibi  velit  hsec  multitude,  quo  even- 
turus  sit  tumultus,  expecto.  2.  Quemad- 
modum  puer  vixerit,  mihi  demonstres  velim  ; 
quilissit  hodie  satis  scio.  3.  Adesse  peri- 
culum  intelleximus ;  unde  ortum  sit,  quale 
esset  et  quantum,  nesciebamus.  4.  Quan- 
tum reipublicae,  quantum  majoribus  debeas, 
fac  lecordere  ;  qui  sis,  quem  locum  teneas 
memento:  5.  Quo  me  verterem,  quid  face- 
rem,  quemadmodum  de  iis  qui  fertrem  meum 
occiderant  sumerem  poenas,  nesciebam.  6. 
Quis  hoc  fecerit  nescio,  sed  quicunque  fuit 
pcenas  dabit.  7.  Qui  in  republica  versantur 
quas  ob  causas  cum  iis  qui  exercitus  ducunt 
parum  consentiant  satis  manifestum  est.  8. 
Qui  hoc  nuntiaverint,  utrum  iidem  fuerint 
qui  facinus  commiserint  neene,  miror.  9. 
Qui  ante  eum  regnavere,  omne  singenio  super- 
avit ;  qui  sibi  successurus  erat,  qualis  esset 
non  intellexit.  10.  Qui  reipublicse  prseerant 
quam  repentintim  esset  malum,  sensere,  quan- 


tum  esset,  ac  quam   dintinum   futarum,  non 

suspicatisunt. 

Exercise  58  A. 

I.  Quod  si  tibi  ille  admonenti  obtempei- 
asset,  si  omnia  tacitus  pertalisset  idem  turn 
quod  hodie  eventurum  fuit.  2.  Quod  si  in 
magistratu  eodem  esses  anno  quo  pater  meus, 
si  eandem  quam  ille  reipublica;  tempestatem 
expertus  esses,  si  non  eandem  quam  ille 
animi  moderationem,  eandem  certe  moder- 
ationem  adhibituras  eras.  3.  Quae  ego  si  eo 
consilio  dixissem  ut  et  prodessem  illi  et 
placerem,  tamen  maledicta  ejus  ac  contu- 
meliae  perferendse  mihi  erant.  4.  Qua;  pater 
tuus  si  idcirco  dixisset  ut  tibi  displiceret, 
tamen  meminisse  te  oportuit  patrem  eum 
esse,  et  iracundiam  ejus  gsquo  animo  taciturn 
pertulisse.  5.  Hsec  mihi,  si  eodem  quo  tu 
loco  natus  essem,  facienda  fuere  ;  deorum 
beneficio  factum  est  ut  tantum  oneris  nun- 
quam  mihi  suscipiendum  fuerit.  6.  Quod 
si  qualis  pater  fuerat  talis  fuisset  filius,  potui 
animum  ejus  precando  orandoque  flectere, 
nunc  vero  tam  inhumanus  est,  tam  crudehs, 
ut  omnes  eum  si  homines  exorare  velleut, 
nemo  impetraturus  fuerit.  7.  Quod  si  me 
prius  videre  quam   ex  urbe  excessero  voles, 
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ad  patrem  tuum  velim  scribas  ne  me  prius 
ad  exercitum  vocet  quam  tu  Roman  veneris. 
8.  Quod  si  tibi  persuasum  est  ut  peccata  ei 
condonares  neve  tot  ejus  delictoruTi  pcenas 
sumeres  num  quisquam  id  tibi  vitio  vertat, 
vel  clementiam  tibi  tuam  ac  lenilatem  ob- 
jiciat  ?  Satius  fortasse  fuit  non  exorari  ;  sed 
aHud  est  errare,  peccare  aliud. 

CLASS-ROOM. 

THE  FORSAKEN  MERMAN. 

In  teaching  explain  to  the  pupils  about 
the  fabled  beings  "mermen"  and  "mer- 
maids." Relate  short  stories  about  them 
and  produce  pictures  if  possible.  Represent 
them  to  the  pupils  as  beings,  like  as  we  are, 
having  feeling,  imagination,  etc.,  and  differ- 
ing from  human  beings  only  in  their  having 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  a  fish.  In 
presenting  it  to  the  pupils  dwell  upon  their 
sympathy  and  imaginative  powers,  as  the 
extract  is  very  simple  and  imaginative  in 
construction. 

Help  the  pupils  to  picture  the  condition 
of  the  "  forsaken  merman  "  and  his  children 
on  the  shore.  What  relations  still  existed 
between  the  deserter  and  the  deserted  ? 
Which  was  the  most  devoted  ?  Why  did 
the  mermaid  forsake  the  family  ?  Notice, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  merman's  trouble  of 
mind  and  perplexity  upon  being  forsaken, 
he  is  doubtful  as  to  the  time  of  the  mermaid's 
leaving  as  shown  by,  "Children  dear,  was 
it  yesterday  ?  "  "Children  dear,  were  we 
long  alone  ?  "  What  pursuit  did  the  mer- 
maid follow  in  the  town  ?  Notice  the  change 
in  the  feeling  and  opinion  of  the  merman 
respecting  the  mermaid  (in  the  last  two 
stanzas),  and  how  he  comforts  or  tries  to 
comfort  the  children. 

Stanza  I.  What  is  expressed  by  the  word 
"dear?"  What  figure  of  speech  in  the 
repetition  of  "  now  ?  " 

"  shoreward."     Give  similar  words. 
Write  notes  on  the  tide.=  . 
"  seaward  flow  "=:  recedes.     "  wild,  white 
horses."     What  is  meant  ? 

"  champ  and  chafe   '  expresses  excitement. 
"  let  us  away."     Away    where   and    why? 


Stanza  2.  "  voice — know."  What  kind 
of  voice  ? 

"Margaret,"  or  the  word  "mother," 
which  do  you  prefer  ? 

"  children's  voices — ear."     Why? 

"(Call  once  more)"  expresses  sincerity 
and  anxiety. 

Supply  ellipsis  after  "  pain." 

Stanza  3.  "Call  no  more."  Is  her  com- 
ing hopeless,  or  have  they  become  careless  ? 

"  white- walled."  What  kind  of  word? 
Give  the  meaning. 

"windy."  Give  other  words  ending  in 
"y." 

Stanza  4.  "was  it  yesterday?"  The 
merman  is  uncertain  as  to  the  time,  but  he 
remembers  the  event  so  vividly  it  seems  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday. 

Distinguish  "surf"  and  "swell." 

Parse  "  silver,"  and  give  similar  words. 

The  phrases  introduced  by  "  where,"  de- 
scribe what. 

Distinguish  "  aye  "  and  "  ay." 

Stanza  5.    "  sate,"  similar  to  "  sat." 

"  red  gold  throne."  What  is  meant  ? 
Give  relation  of  each  word. 

Ring  a  bell  under  water  and  notice  the 
peculiar  sound.      Explain. 

When  the  mermaid  states  her  reasons  for 
going  ashore,  the  merman  is  quite  willing, 
upon  the  condition  that  she  returns  to  the 
cave  again. 

Stanza  6.  Examine  the  construction  of 
lines  2,  3  and  4. 

Explain  —  "  white-v\alled,"  "  leaded," 
"  pillar,"  and   "  sealed.' 

"  She  gave  me  never  a  look."  Express 
otherwise. 

Stanza  7.  What  is  expressed  by  repeatintj 
"  down." 

"  Whizzine-"  Account  for  the  formation 
of  this  word,  and  give  examples  of  like  words. 

"  anon  "  =:  now  and  then. 

Give  in  your  own  words  the  state  of  the 
mermaid's  feelings  as  expressed  by  the  pass- 
age from  "She  steals,"  to  "golden  hair." 

Stanzas  8  and  9.  The  merman  becomes 
reconciled  to  his  position. 

Compare  stanza  !S  wiih  s  an/.»  9. 
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Notice  his  tone  of  expression  in  the  last 
four  lines  of  these  stanzas. 

For  practice,  supply  the  "  ellipsis"  where 
necessary.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the 
reading;  of  the  poem,  and  to  read  it  correctly 
you  must  make  a  careful  study  of  the  mean- 
ing. 

Distinguish — 'ne,  high  ;  stare,  stair ;  ceil- 
ing, sealing ;  cruel,  crewel ;  aisle,  isle  ;  rain, 
rein,  reign  ;  pane,  pain. 

Give  different  meanings  for — down,  airs, 
twine,  quiver. 

Give  a  synopsis  of  the  poem  in  your  own 
words. 

MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 

The  author  of  this  extract  was  born  at 
Lalebam,  England,  on  December  24th,  1822. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Arnold,  the 
famous  principal  of  Rugby.  Although 
possessing  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  his 
father,  he  was  found  wanting  in  that  sound 
Christian  doctrine  by  which  his  father  had 
such  an  influence  over  the  human  mind. 
Matthew  was  educated  at  Rugby,  Winches- 
ter and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  has 
become  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  critic. 
In  185 1  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
near  his  death.  In  consequence  of  this 
position  he  made  two  official  visits  to  the 
continent,  in  1861  and  1865,  to  examine  the 
educational  systems  in  vogue  ihere.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1869,  by 
Oxford  in  1870,  and  by  Cambridge  in  1883. 
His  visits  to  America  in  1883  and  1886  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  especially  in 
literary  circles.  The  following  incident  is 
given  respecting  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  15th  of  April,  1888  :  "Mr.  Arnold  ar- 
rived in  Liverpool  on  the  14th  to  meet  his 
daughter,  who  was  on  her  way  to  England 
from  New  York  on  the  steamer  Aurania.  He 
stayed  at  "  The  Dingle,"  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Cropper.  During  the  evening  he  was 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  with  the  party  took 
a  long  walk.  There  was  sprightly  conver- 
sation, in  which  reference  was  made  to  cer- 
tain criticisms  about  Mr.  Arnold's  paper  on 
America  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Review, 


especially  to  those  wherein  he  was  twitted 
with  growing  o'd.  To  show  his  agility  he 
proposed  to  jump  over  a  low  railing  near  Mr. 
Cropper's  house.  He  ran  at  it  and  failed, 
but  he  was  determined  to  leap  it,  and  eventu- 
ally did  so  like  a  light-hearted  boy.  Although 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  had  warned  him  against 
sudden  exertion  no  ill  results  appeared. 
The  day  following  while  walking  in  "The 
Dingle "  lane,  he  fell  forward  and  never 
spoke  again,  death  being  caused  from  heart 
disease." 


ENTRANCE  LITERATURE. 

THE   GULF   STREAM,    p.  13I. 

Droughts,  dr6  vts — periods  of  dry  weather. 

Current — stream. 

Volume — bulk,  size. 

Climate — the  condition  of  a  place  with 
reference  to  weather. 

Physical,  fiz'-i-kal — pertaining  to  material 
things,  external. 

Creature,  kre'-ch06r — generally,  every  liv- 
ing thing  except  God. 

Economy,  6-kon'-o-mi — frugal  and  prudent 
management. 

Phenomena,  pi.,  fS-n8m'-6-na— appearances 
of  nature  the  causes  of  which  are  not  obvi- 
ously manifest. 

Exquisite,  Sks'-kul-sit — nice,  delicate,  ex- 
act. 

Harmonies — Ci^ncords,  agreements. 

Developments— unfoldings,   disclosures. 

Apparel — clotlie.'j ;  as  applied  to  vessels, 
sails,  etc. 

Tepid,  tSp'-ld — lukewarm. 

Realizes  or  realises — experiences. 

Evaporation,  S-vap'-o-ra'-shtm — change  of 
a  fluid  into  a  vapour. 

Equilibrium,  e'-kwI-Ub'-rl-ttm  —  state  of 
rest. 

Suggestive,  siij-jSst'-iv — affording  matler 
for  reflection. 

Benign,  bg-nin' — gracious,  kind. 

Amelioration,  a-mer-ya-ra-shun— improve- 
ment. 

Substantial,  stib-stan'shal — solid. 

Show  the  appropriateness  of  the  following 
combinations:  —  "decked  the  lily,"  "cares 
for  the  sparrow,"    "  farshioned  the  pearls," 
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"feeds  the  whale,"  and  "adapted  each  to 
.     .     .     physical  conditions," 

"  His  creatures  are  subjects  of  His  laws, 
and  agents  in  His  economy  "  ;  why  not, 
"  are  agents  of  His  laws,  and  subjects  of 
His  economy"?  Why  not  his,  instead  of 
His? 

P.  132,  1.  5  :  "so,  we  may  infer,  have  its 
currents  ;  and  so,  too,  its  inhabitants."  Fill 
out  the  ellipsis. 

^^'""'^   !looruT.on}'t  ^^  ^  P^'-^  °f  that 


by  which  the 


nice 

delicate 
exquisite 

exact. 
L  agreeme 
1    concord 
J   harmonies 


nts  ) 


apparatus 
machinery 
'contrivance 


of  nature  are 


blendings    ) 
and   then   he  will   begin    to 


the 


proofs 
and  the \  evidences 


unfold  ings 
developments  J-  of  order, 
disclosures 


maintained 
preserved 
kept  up 
notice    \ 
perceive 

see 
observe 

(     design       ] 

of  -j        plan        \ 

signs     ]  (forethought) 

Discuss  consecutively  the  merits  of  the 
foregoing  substitutions,  and  explain  your 
reason  for  preferring  any  word  to  the  other 
or  others  in  the  same  group  :  — 

"  The  whales  first  pointed  out  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Gulf  Stream  by  avoiding  its 
warm  waters." 

Compare  the  appropriateness  of  this  sen- 
tence with  the  same  idea  expressed  in  ths 
passive  form. 

State  clearly  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
following : 

She  only  remains  obedient  to  her  helm.  . 

She  remains  only  obedient  to  her  helm. 

She  remains  obedient  only  to  her  helm. 

She  remains  obedient  to  her  helm  only. 

Trace  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

What  lead  to  its  discovery  ? 

Why  do  the  polar  waters  flow  towards  the 
equator  ? 

What  causes  the  polar  waters  to  deviate 
towards  the  west  as  they  approach  the 
equator? 


State  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the 
Sargasso  Sea. 

State  accurately  the  positions  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — Gulf  of  Mexico,  Arctic  Sea,  Mis- 
sissippi, Bermuda,  South  Carolina,  New 
England,  New  York,  Delaware,  Chesapeake, 
Cape  St.  Roque,  Brazil,  Carribean  Sea, 
Florida,  Cuba,  Britain,  Erin,  Albion,  Labra- 
dor, Newfoundland,  Norway,  Azores,  Cana- 
ries, Cape  de  Verde  Islands  and  the  Sargasso 
Sea. 


TORONTO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Combined   Examination, —June,  1888. 

Fourth  Division. 

ARITHMETIC    AND    MENSURATION. 

Examiner  —  Archibald    MacMurchy,    M.A. 
{Theivork  must  be  shown.) 

1.  During  the  six  years  ending  1S86,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  3903  strikes  and 
2182  lockouts,  and  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees involved  in  them  was  1.478, 172  ;  the 
direct  loss  of  the  employers  was  $J4, 164,914, 
and  of  the  employees  $59,948,882.  —  United 
States  Labour  Bureau. 

Which  lost  most  and  by  how  much  ?  What 
was  the  total  loss  ?  What  was  the  loss  of 
each  employee  ?  What  was  the  average 
number  of  employees  involved  in  each  strike 
or  lockout  ?  What  was  the  average  loss 
from  each  strike  or  lockout  ?     [25] 

2.  In  deep  sea  sounding  it  was  recently 
found  that  it  took  24'  10"  for  the  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  sounding  apparatus  to  reach 
bottom  in  2096  fathoms  of  water.  Express 
this  depth  in  miles  and  decimal  of  a  mile, 
and  give  the  rate  at  which  the  weight  sank 
in  miles  per  hour.     [25] 

3.  Find  the  least  number  which  will  ex- 
actly  contain    the    first    ten    odd    numbers. 

[25] 

4.  A  street  %  of  a  mile  contains  \\  acres. 
Find  its  breadth.      [25] 

5.  If  25  men  reap  a  field  in  3i  hours,  how 
many  men  could  reap  the  same  field  in  6| 
hours.      [25] 

6.  How  many  pins  at  250  to  the  n/.  will 
a  ship  hold   which  canics   500  t   iii  .'      [25J 
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Third  Division. 

1.  During  the  six  years  ending  1886,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  3903  strikes  and 
2182  lockouts,  and  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees involved  in  them  was  1,478,172  ;  the 
direct  loss  of  the  employers  was  $34,164,914, 
and  of  the  employees  $59,948,882.  —  United 
States  Labour  Bu7'eau. 

Which  lost  most  and  by  how  much  ?  What 
was  the  total  loss  ?  What  was  the  1  )ss  of 
each  employee  ?  What  was  the  average 
number  of  employees  involved  in  each  strike 
or  lockout  ?  What  was  the  average  loss 
from  each  strike  or  lockout  ?     [^25] 

2.  How  many  pins  at  250  to  the  oz.  will 
a  ship  hold  which  carries  500  tons  ?     [20] 

3.  A  man  spends  in  three  months  as  much 
as  he  earns  in  two  months.  What  does  he 
save  out  of  an  annual  income  of  £2,(>o  1$^-  ? 
[20] 

4.  I  pay  $3.75  for  an  article  of  which  the 
original  price  was  $4.  How  much  per  cent. 
was  the  price  reduced  ?     [20] 

5.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  $512  for 
two  years,  four  months,  at  6  per  cent.     [20] 

6.  A  street  §  of  a  mile  long  contains  ij 
acres.     Find  its  breadth.     [20] 

7.  A  watch  which  gains  5  seconds  in 
every  3  minutes  was  set  right  at  6  a.m 
What  was  the  correct  time  when  the  watch 
indicated  3.15  p.m.  on  the  same  day?     [25] 

Second  Division. 

1.  During  the  six  years  ending  1886,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  3903  strikes  and 
2182  lockouts,  and  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees involved  in  them  was  1,478,172  ;  the 
direct  loss  of  the  employers  was  $34, 164,914, 
and  of  the  employees  $59,948,882. — United 
States  Labour  Bureau, 

Which  lost  most  and  by  how  much  ?  What 
was  the  total  loss  ?  What  was  the  loss  of 
each  employee  ?  What  was  the  average 
number  of  employees  involved  in  each  strike 
or  lockout  ?  What  was  the  average  loss 
from  each  strike  or  lockout  ?     [16] 

2.  In  deep  sea  sounding  it  was  recently 
found  that  it  took  24'  10"  for  the  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  sounding  apparatus  to  reach 


bottom  in  2096  fa'homs  «f  water.  Express 
this  depth  in  miles  and  decimal  of  a  mile, 
and  give  the  rate  at  which  the  weight  sank 
in  miles  per  hour.     [16] 

3.  A  watch  which  gains  5  seconds  in 
every  3  minutes  was  set  right  at  6  a.m. 
What  was  the  correct  time  when  the  watch 
indicated  3.15  p.m.  on  the  same  diy  ?     [16J 

4.  If  6  compositor,  in  16  days  of  10^ 
hours  each  can  set  in  type  720  pages  each  of 
60  hnes  with  40  letters  in  a  line,  in  how 
many  days  of  7  hours  each  will  9  composi- 
tors set  960  patjes  each  of  45  lines  with  50 
letters  in  a  line  .'      [17] 

5.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  G  w- 
ernment  offered  to  take  French  bronze  pen- 
nies from  the  public  at  the  rare  of  13  for  a 
shilling.  The  Government  would  be  able 
to  exchange  them  again  at  the  rate  of  252 
for  a  sovereign.  What  would  the  exchequer 
gain  or  lose  on  every  million  pennies  so 
received  ?     [17] 

6.  What  principal  will  produce  in  2  years 
at  6  per  cent,  compound  interest  $650.14? 
[17] 

7.  For  how  much  must  a  four  months' 
note  without  interest  bs  made  so  that  it  may 
yield  $1000  when  discounted  at  a  bank  at  6 
per  cent.  ?      [17] 

8.  Find  the  square  root  of  2)7ll\-      ['7] 

9.  If  5  men  can  mow  a  square  meadow  in 
4  days,  find  the  time  9  men  will  take  to  mow 
a  square  meadow  half  a>!  long  again  as  the 
former.      [17] 

First  Division. 

I.  During  the  six  years  ending  1886,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  3903  strikes  and 
2182  lockouts,  and  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees involved  in  them  was  1,478,172  ;  the 
direct  loss  of  the  employers  wa'^;  $34, 164  914, 
and  of  the  employees  $59,048,882. —  United 
States  Labour  Bureau. 

Which  lost  most  and  by  how  much?  What 
was  the  total  loss  ?  What  was  the  loss  of 
each  employee  ?  What  was  the  average 
number  of  employees  involved  in  each  strike 
or  lockout  ?  What  was  the  average  loss 
from  efich  strike  or  lockout  ?    [15] 
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2.  In  deep  sea  sounding  it  was  recently 
found  that  it  took  24'  10"  for  the  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  sounding  apparatus  to  reach 
the  bottom  in  2096  fathoms  of  water.  Ex- 
press this  depth  in  miles  and  decimal  of  a 
mile,  and  give  the  rate  at  which  the  weight 
sank  in  miles  per  hour.      [15] 

3.  If  6  compositors  in  16  days  of  lo^ 
hours  each  can  set  in  type  720  pages  each  of 
60  lines  with  40  letters  in  a  line,  in  how 
many  days  of  7  hours  each  will  9  composi- 
tors set  960  pages  each  of  45  lines  with  50 
letters  in  a  line?     [15] 

4.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Gov- 
ernment offered  to  take  French  bronze  pen- 
nies from  the  public  at  the  rate  of  13  for  a 
shilling.  The  Government  would  be  able  to 
exchange  them  again  at  the  rate  of  252  for  a 
sovereign.  What  would  the  exchequer  gain 
or  lose  on  every  million  pennies  so  received  ? 

[15] 

5.  For  how  much  must  a  four  months' 
note  without  interest  be  made  so  that  it  may 
yield  $1000  when  discounted  at  a  bank  at  6 
per  cent.  ?     [15] 

6.  In  5  months  at  4  per  cent,  a  man  pays 
a  certain  interest;  had  he  borrowed  $400,- 
000  more  and  paid  5  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
sum  his  interest  would  have  been  $20;^. 
Find  the  interest  which  he  paid.     [15] 

7.  What  sum  must  be  invested  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year  for  3  years  to  pay  off  a 
debt  of  $600  due  at  the  end  of  5  years,  in- 
terest reckoned  at  5  per  cent. 


8.  If  oranges  2  inches  in  diameter  are 
worth  75c.  a  dozen,  how  much  are  oranges 
2\  inches  in  diamet'^r  worth  ?     [15] 

9.  If  5  men  can  mow  a  square  meadow  in 
4  day-,  find  ihe  time  9  men  will  take  to 
moA-  a  square  meadow  half  as  long  again  as 
the  former  ?     [15] 

10.  A  person  invests  ;^35oo  in  railroad 
ordinary  stock  at  87^.  The  railroad  pays  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  for  the 
first  half  year,  and  the  price  of  the  stock 
rises  to  91.  lie  sells  half  his  stock  and  buys 
6  per  cent,  preference  shares  at  117.  The 
next  half-yearly  dividend  is  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  stock. 
How  much  did  he  lose  by  changing,  and 
what  was  his  whole  income  for  the  year  ? 
[15] 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Second  Division. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  Cr.,  Dr.,  Re- 
source, Ins  'Ivent,  Net,  Gain,  Balance,  Clos- 
ing an  Account.     [21] 

2.  Write  out  an  account  for  groceries,  con- 
taining not  less  than  six  items,  and  receipt 
it.      [14] 

3.  Give  Ledger  entries  for  the  following  : 

June  iSth. — Received  from  James  Douglas, 
cash  on  account,  $100. 
"     I9lh. — Paid  Alfred  Dickson  in  full  of 

account,  $7550. 
"     19th. — Bought  of  Cameron  and  Camp- 
bell merchandise   to  the  am- 
ount uf  $504.      [15] 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Practical    Lessons    in    the     Use    of 
English.     Mary  F.  Hyde,  Albany  Nor- 
mal School.     Ibid. 
A  good,  practical  text-book. 

Wordsworth's  Prelude.      With    Notes. 

By  Prof.  George,   of   Boston    University. 

Ibid. 

The  present  edition  of  the  Prelude,  fitly 
dedicated  to  the  late  Henry  N.  Hudson,  is  a 
serviceable  one.  The  notes  are  appreciative 
and  well-written. 


Classics    for   Children:    Scott's    Lav 
OF  THE  Last  Minstrel.     Boston  :  Ginn 

&  Co.     1888. 

Nature  Readers.     No.  2.    Julia  McNair 
Wright.     Boston  :   D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  series  of  primary  readers  is  intended 
to  awaken  interest  in  Natural  Science  and 
develop  the  thinking  and  observing  powers 
of  children.  The  language  u.sed  is  clear  and 
simple,  and  the  lessons  interesting. 
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Macmillan's  Shorter  Latin  Course. 
By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.  London  and  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

An  abridged  edition  of  the  excellent  Latin 
Course,  first  year,  by  the  same  firm. 


German  Exercises.     By  J.  F.  Stein,  Bos- 
ton High  School.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Designed  as  supplementary  to  any  good 
grammar  or  "  Lessons,"  and  will  answer  as 
a  first  reader  in  German. 


Lessons  in  Geometry.     By  G.  A.   Hill, 
A.M.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  short  cour-e  in  Geometry,  in  which  the 
student,  by  means  of  examples  drawn  from 
familiar  objects,  etc.,  is  led  to  open  his  geo- 
metrical eyes  very  gently. 


Arithmetic  for  Beginners.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.,  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.      Ibid. 

Intended  for  the  use  of  junior  classes,  and 
for  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  com- 
mercial life,  this  work  contains,  in  small 
space,  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  material 
for  the  purpose. 


Lessons  in  English.  Sara  Lockwood, 
of  the  New  Haven  High  School.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co. 

The  lessons  are  on  language,  composition, 
rhetoric  and  literature,  and  form  a  practical 
handbook  of  considerable  value,  especially 
to  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  The  examples,  of  which  a  goodly 
number  are  given,  are  fresh  and  well-selected. 


MacMillan's  Elementary  Classics: 
(i)  Horace:  Odes  L     Edited  byT.'E. 
Page,  M.A. 

(2)  Virgil  :    vEneid   V.      By   Rev.   A. 

Calvert,  M.A. 

(3)  Ci*:sAR  :    Helvetian  War.     By  W. 

Welch,  M.A. 
Ibid.     And  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 

This  excellent  series  of  classical  manuals, 
edited  by  scholars  of  taste  and  judgment, 
should  be  widely  used  in  our  schools. 


William,  of  Germany.  By  Archibald 
Forbes.  Pp.  376.  $1.50.  New  York  : 
Cassell  &  Co. 

Few  books  of  the  year  will  be  read  with 
greater  interest  than  this  biography  of  the 
late  Emperor  by  the  famous  war  correspond- 
enf.  Mr.  Forbes'  laconic,  vivid,  military 
style  is  well  adapted  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Empeior  William's  eventful  life  and  his 
deeds  as  the  head  of  the  German  Empire. 


The  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors. 
Thacydides.  Book  V.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Fowler,  of  Harvard  University.  Pp.,  213. 
$1.50.      Ibid. 

A  number  of  volumes  of  the  "  College 
Series  "  have  already  been  issued,  and  have 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  The  pre- 
sent edition,  on  the  basis  of  Classen's  Second 
Edition  (Berlin,  1882;,  will  be  found,  we 
should  judge,  a  very  satisfactory  one  and  will 
no  doubt  be  equally  well  received. 


Lives    of    Good    and     Great    Women. 
Edinburgh  :  W.  and  R.  Chambers. 

We  have  been  looking  for  this  book  a  long 
time.  Here  are  the  lives  of  our  heroines — 
true,  noble,  unselfish  women — Queen  Vic- 
toria, Mary  Somerville,  and  Mrs.  Craik,  and 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  many  others. 
Our  girls  will  like  it.  Let  us  send  a  copy  to 
any  misogynist  we  may  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  know.  We  hope  it  will  be  for 
sale  in  our  bookstores  when  prize  books  are 
needed. 


Collins  School  Series  : 

1.  Practical  Arithmetic. 

2.  The  Elements  of   Algebra.      By 

Edward  Atkins,  B.  Sc. 
London,   Edinburgh,  Glasgow  :    William 
Collins,  Sons  &  Co. 

The  books  of  the  Collins  School  Series, 
long  tried,  practical  and  complete,  are  much 
used  in  British  Schools,  and  our  readers  will 
find  them  useful  books  for  class  work, 
(i)  is  specially  intended  for  elementary  and 
higher  class  sch-^ols,  and  (2)  for  middle  class 
schools  and  training  colleges. 
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Twelve  EvGLiSH  Statesmen;  William 
HI.  By  A.  D.  Traill.  London  and  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

No  one  will  accuse  the  author  of  William 
III.  of  falling  into  Lord  Macaulay's  mistake 
regarding  him,  and  probably  no  one  will 
learn  or  remember  as  much  from  this  book 
as  from  Lord  Macaulay's,  but  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  (giving  us  a  graphic  delineation 
of  the  events  of  European  history  at  that 
time. 


A  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds.  By 
Montague  Chamberlain.  St.  John,  N.B.  : 
J.  and  A.  MacMillan. 

We  cordially  welcome  this  catalogue  of 
the  birds  of  our  great  Dominion,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  to  Arctic 
regions,  and  hasten  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  author  and 
publishers  have  done  their  work.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  work  of  importance,  and  we  hope  it 
will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our 
readers. 


Pictorial  Chart  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Toronto:  James  Bain  & 
Son,  1888. 

This  is  a  good  chart  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  mounted  on  rol'ers,  and  suitable  for 
hanging  on  the  wall.  The  Commandments 
are  arranged,  as  at  first,  on  the  two  tables  of 
stone.  The  workmanship  is  good — printing 
clear  and  easily  re^d.  We  hope  masters  and 
teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  this  copy  of 
the  commandments  for  teaching  purpose-. 
A  copy  should  be  in  each  room  of  our 
schools.  We  understand  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  has  approved  of  the  chart. 


The  Students'  Modern  Europe.  Sec- 
ond Edition.  By  Richard  Lodge,  M.A., 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  London  : 
John  Murray,      Pi>.  781.     ^s.  dd. 

Mr.  Murray's  excellent  series  of  Students' 
Manuals  is  widely  and  favourably  known, 
and  there  are  few  students  and  teachers  who 
would  not  be  benefited  by  reading  "  Modern 


Europe."  The  period  covered  is  from  the 
Fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  It  is  emphatically  a  good  reference 
book,  and  will  worthily  fill  a  place  in  any 
library. 


The  History  of  Our  Own  Time.  By 
Justin  McCarthy.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brother. 

Ask  any  class  what  reign  in  English  His- 
tory they  know  most  about  and  they  will  tell 
you,  "Queen  Elizabeth's,"  "Henry  VII  's," 
"Anne's," — never  "Queen  Victoria's."  But 
the  wise  teacher  will  strive  to  give  them  an 
active  interest  in  the  England  of  to-day,  and 
to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  this  excellent  history 
we  cordially  recommend  Messrs.  Harper's 
edition. 

(i)  The    Autobiography    of   John    B. 

GOUGH. 

(2)  The  Orations  of  John  B.   Gough. 
London  :  Morgan  &  Scott. 

(i)  No  reading  is  so  instructive  and  help- 
ful as  good  biography,  and  many  people  who 
in  past  years  have  heard  Mr.  Gough,  as  well 
as  those  who  may  not  have  had  that  advant- 
age, will  derive  benefit  and  pleasure  from 
this  work. 

(2)  Eleven  orations  by  Mr.  Gough  form 
another  valuable  and  interesting  book.  Mr. 
Gough,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  died 
in  harr  ess — his  last  words  may  fittingly  close 
thi  ^  notire  of  his  works,  "  Young  man,  make 
your  record  clean.  ' 


The  Overland  for  June  is  an  extremely 
readable  number,  containing  short  stories 
and  several  light  papers,  as  well  as  move 
solid  reading. 

Our  old  friend  The  Sunday  School  Times 
is  as  good  as  ever.  Few  papers,  of  any  kind, 
contain  such  excfllent  editorial  matter,  and 
few  indeed  fill  a  special  iilace  so  admirably. 
The  note-s  critical  and  otherwise,  on  the 
Sunday  School  Lesson  arc  siini)ly  invaluable 
to  those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them. 
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Table-Talk  is  a  monthly  magazine  with  a 
high  reputation  in  gastronomic  circles.  It  is 
ably  edited  by  Mrs.  Rorer  of  the  Philadelphia 
cooking  school  and  Joseph  Whitton  (formerly 
editor  of  The  Caterer  and  Cheer).  Every 
number  coniains  hints  for  housewives,  valu- 
able receipts,  short  stories  with  a  culinary 
flavour,  verse,  etc.     ($i.oo  per  year). 

Science,  (or  June  1st,  is  a  good  average 
number,  and  contains,  among  other  things  of 
special  interest  to  our  readers,  an  editorial 
on  the  struggle  going  on  at  the  present  time 
in  New  York  City  over  the  appointment  of 
an  Inspector  of  Schools.  Much  attention  is 
paid  to  health  matters,  geographical  news 
and  explorations,  etc.,  etc.,  in  this  periodical. 

Another  new  magazine  for  women  is  win- 
ning its  way  into  popular  favour — Woman, 
(Woman  Publishing  Co.,  New  York). — In  a 
recent  number  there  appear  several  excellent 
articles  on  various  important  subjects  speci- 
ally interesting  to  women.  A  historical 
sketch  of  women's  clubs,  a  paper  on  some 
grave  questions  in  social  science  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  some  biographies, 
may  be  specially  mentioned.  The  iilustra- 
tions  are  beautiful  and  the  whole  appearance 
of  this  magazine  is  pleasing. 


The  Woman's  World  has  for  its  opening 
artic'e  a  thoughtful  paper  on  "  The  Uses  of 
the  Drawing  Room."  In  the  "  Records  of 
a  Fallen  Dynasty  "  Miss  Violet  Fane  gives 
some  interesting  anecdotes  about  the  House 
of  the  Stuirts,  particularly  "Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie."  Other  numbers  well  worth  men- 
tioning are  "  Modern  Greek  Poets "  and 
"  St.  George  the  Chevalier." 

Messrs.  Mac.Millan  &  Co.  have  recently 
published  an  admirable  Elementary  School 
Atlas  by  John  Birtholemew,  F.R  G.S.  In 
a  list  of  some  twenty  new  books  and  new 
editions  issued  during  the  past  few  weeks  by 
this  firm,  we  notice  vol.  V.  of  the  new  library 
edition  of  Tennyson's  works,  several  novels 
for  summer  reading,  a  new  edition  of  Prof. 
Lockyer's  Astronomy,  etc.  etc. 

In  the  Quiver  for  June  is  begun  a  series  of 
papers  on  "  Mission  Work  at  the  Universi- 
ties "  which  promises  to  be  exceedingly 
interesting.  The  opening  article  is  an  ac- 
count of  WesL-y's  great  work  in  the  notorious 
"Seven  Dials"  district  of  London.  Other 
articles  on  "The  Salt  of  the  Earth,"  "Dr. 
Cunningham  Geikie,"  etc.,  and  the  usual 
stories  and  poetry  complete  the  present  num- 
ber of  this  good  magazine. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  best    educational   journal    is 

THE  teacher's  BEST  FRIEND. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  s.me  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Magazine;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1888. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 
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THE  FORMATION    OF   OPINION 


BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  CLARK,   M.A.,  LL  D.,    TRINITY    COLLEGE,    TORONTO. 


A  WRITER  of  our  own  day  has 
said  that  he  cares  nothing  for 
what  a  man  opines,  but  only  for  what 
he  knows  ;  nothing  for  opinion,  but 
only  for  knowledge.  Such  a  state- 
ment may  seem  plausible,  but  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show  that  it  is 
not  sound  or  rational.  It  ignores  the 
very  conditions  of  ordinary  human 
thought  and  action.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  our  judgments  must  belong  to 
the  region  of  probability,  and  not  to 
that  of  certainty,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  of  the  nature  of  opinion  and  not 
of  knowledge. 

In  fact,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  acting  in  many  cases  in  which  cer- 
tainly is  unattainable.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  put  this  point  more 
clearly  than  it  has  been  done  by 
Bishop  Butler  in  the  introduction  to 
his  "  Analogy,''  in  which  he  shows 
that,  while  to  "  an  infinite  intelli- 
gence"  every  "object  of  kno^vledge" 
is  "certainly  true  or  certainly  false," 
to  us,  "probability  is  the  very  guide 
of  life."  Let  it  be  remembered,  more- 
over, that  Faith  itself,  from  the  intel- 


lectual and  critical  side,  is  simply 
opinion.  That  which  to  one  man  is 
an  article  of  faith,  however  firm  and 
undoubting,  to  another  is  only  an 
opinion  more  or  less  probable  or  im 
probable. 

I.  It  is  already  clear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  our  opinions  are 
of  immense  importance,  seeing  that 
they  do,  so  to  speak,  regulate  our 
whole  life  and  conduct.  Obvious  as 
such  a  statement  may  appear,  it  has 
often  been  lost  sight  of.  Writers  of 
power  and  influence  have  permitted 
themselves  to  use  language  on  this 
subject  which  right  reason  could  not 
justify.     Even  Pope  has  said  :  ''■'' 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zea'ots  fi^jht ; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

But  this  statement,  although  it  con- 
tains a  measure  of  truth,  is  certainly, 
as  it  stands,  both  false  and  misciiie- 
vous,  seeing  that  it  ignores  alike  the 
influence  of  a  man's  life  upon  his 
faith,  and  the  influence  of  the  truth 
or   falsehood    of  his   faith    over   the 


*  Kisay  on  Man,  Epist.  iii.,  line  30J. 
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Tightness  of  his  life.  The  opposite 
view  has  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  *  with  his  accustomed  trenchant 
force,  and,  we  may  add,  with  his 
wonted  exaggeration.  "  It  has  been 
a  prevalent  notion,"  he  says,  "  in  the 
minds  of  well-disposed  persons,  that, 
if  they  acted  according  to  their  own 
conscience,  they  must  therefore  be 
doing  right.  But,"  he  goes  on,  "they 
assume,  in  feeling  or  asserting  this, 
either  that  there  is  no  law  of  God,  or 
that  it  cannot  be  known,  but  only 
felt  and  conjectured.  You  must  not 
do,"  he  adds,  "what  you  think  right, 
but  whether  you  or  anybody  think,  or 
don't  think  it,  what  is  right." 

Here  then  is  the  same  one-sided- 
ness  as  in  the  lines  of  Pope,  although 
in  the  opposite  direction.  A  man  is 
bound  to  obey  his  own  conscience, 
and  he  is  right  in  oDeying  it,  and  he 
would  be  wrong  if  he  disobeyed  it. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  this 
that  he  is  doing  what  is  right.  A  man 
may,  in  the  most  conscientious  man- 
ner, following  the  best  light  that  he 
has,  and  acting  from  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, be  actually  effecting  the  greatest 
mischief.  But  this  only  brings  out 
more  clearly  the  enormous  import- 
ance of  right  opinion. 

The  hourly  actions  of  our  life  are 
determined  by  our  opinions,  acting  in 
concert  with  our  habits.  Whether 
we  think  of  religion  or  politics,  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  or  those  of  the 
State,  we  see  that  opinion  is  the  guide 
of  our  life.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  religious  opinion.  Surely  no 
one  can  suppose  that  it  makes  no 
difference  what  a  man's  opinions  are, 
on  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature 
of  man,  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  even  on 
what  may  be  called  the  subordinate 
articles  of  the  Christian  Faith.  These 
are  some  of  those  "  modes  of  faith  " 
for    which    "graceless   zealots"    are 

*  "  Fors  Clavigera,"  June,  1871;. 


supposed  to  "fight."  Is  it  quite 
graceless  to  fight  for  such  things  ? 
Even  if  we  had  not  been  told  to 
"  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,"  would 
it  not  imply  a  culpable  indifference  to 
truths  of  the  highest  interest  and  in- 
fluence to  regard  such  questions  as 
unimportant  ?  If  the  beliefs  of  the 
Church  on  these  subjects  are  untrue, 
they  are  enormous  falsehoods  ;  if  they 
are  true,  we  should  be  unable  to  ex- 
aggerate their  importance.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  in  every  department 
of  thought  and  life.  Opinion  is  our 
guide  and  master  everywhere,  and  in 
all  our  relations,  private,  social,  and 
public.  "  Opinion,"  some  one  has 
said,  "is  Queen  of  the  world."  It 
was  a  phrase  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  great  Pascal.  "  I 
should  much  like,"  he  says,  "  to  see 
the  Italian  book,  of  which  I  know 
only  the  title,  which  in  itself  is  worth 
many  books,  Delia  Opinione,  Regina 
del  Mondo.  I  subscribe  to  it  without 
knowing  it,  except  to  anything  that 
may  be  wrong  in  it,  if  there  is  any- 
thing." Montesquieu  says  the  same 
thing  of  custom,  and  Herodotus  of 
law;  but  these  are  only  the  expression 
and  embodiment  of  opinion.* 

It  may  be  suggested  that  there  is  an 
exception  to  the  truth  of  this  princi- 
ple in  the  case  of  countries  where 
there  exists  no  public  opinion  ;  but 
the  exception  is  only  apparent.  Un- 
der old  despotisms,  the  so-called  auto- 
crat rules  by  the  opinion  of  the  small 
body  who  surround  the  throne  and 
support  it.  When  he  breaks  with 
that,  unless  he  can  throw  himself 
upon  another  body  of  organized 
opinion,  he  is  usually  assassinated. 
In  an  upstart  despotism — the  worst  of 
all  kinds  of  government,  because  it  is 
established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty — 
it  is  still  by  opinion  that  the  despot 

*  PensSes,  Ed.  Havet,  i.  34.  See  note 
there.      Smaller  edition,  p.  41. 
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Tules.  The  first  Buonaparte,  Napo- 
leon the  Great,  was  the  representative 
of  the  opinion  out  of  which  his  power 
arose ;  but  he  was  at  last  crushed  by 
opinion,  by  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe,  expressed  in  the  forces  by 
which  he  was  defeated.  The  second 
Buonaparte  was  the  creature  of  public 
opinion — wide-spread,  if  unintelligent 
— and  fell  when  he  was  no  longer 
supported  by  its  voice.  As  we  have 
said,  the  exceptions  to  the  principle 
are  more  apparent  than  real. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  subject  —  the  formation  of 
opinion.  Let  us  reflect  that  wrong 
opinions  must  necessarily  lead  to 
wrong  actions,  must,  in  fact,  make  all 
our  life  wrong.  Nor  will  a  man's 
conscientiousness  hinder  the  evil 
efitects  of  such  conduct.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  such  a  case,  the  more  con- 
scientious men  are,  the  more  mischie- 
vous they  may  be  ;  for,  as  w^e  have 
heard,  doing  what  we  think  right  may 
be  one  thing,  and  doing  what  is  right 
may  be  quite  another. 

2.  As  regards  the  general  princi- 
ples to  be  observed  in  the  formation 
of  opinion,  we  need  only  say  that  the 
two  great  elements  here,  as  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  must  always 
be  humility  and  devotion.  By  hu- 
mility, we  mean  the  sense  of  our  own 
fallibility,  the  knowledge  of  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  of  arriving  at  truth, 
the  fear  of  going  wrong  in  our  judg- 
ments. By  devotion,  we  mean  the 
steadfast  resolve  to  spare  no  pains  in 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  is 
true,  and  right,  and  good,  to  yield  to 
no  sloth  that  would  hinder  us  in  our 
search  after  truth,  to  take  as  much 
pains  in  the  pursuit  of  it  as  though 
we  were  striving  after  something  upon 
which  our  happiness,  our  very  life, 
depended/  We  must  buy  the  truth. 
We  must  go  after  it,  as  he  who  sought 
for  the  goodly  pearl,  and  parted  with 
all  that  he  had,  in  order  that  he  might 


buy  it.  Does  this  seem  too  large  a 
demand  to  make  upon  ordinary  per- 
sons who  have  to  form  opinions  on  a 
great  many  subjects?  If  this  should 
seem  to  be  the  case,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
opinions  that  shall  be  of  any  value  on 
any  other  principles.  The  labour 
bestowed  upon  the  search  is  the  ex- 
act measure  of  the  value  of  the  re- 
sult. A  man's  opinions  are  worth 
exactly  what  they  have  cost  him.  If 
we  take  them  up  without  reflection, 
even  if  they  are  nearly  true,  they  will 
be  of  comparatively  little  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  go  astray  after 
the  most  earnest  and  laborious  efforts 
— a  thing  which  may  happen  to  us — 
these  opinions  so  acquired,  even  if 
only  partially  true,  will  yet  have  an 
immense  practical  value  for  us,  be- 
cause they  will  be  real.  They  will 
give  definiteness  to  our  life  ;  nay  more, 
they  will  help  to  lead  us  out  of  their 
own  imperfections  and  errors  into  a 
fuller  truth. 

We  are  touching  here  upon  one  of 
the  reasons  which  make  it  so  much 
more  difficult  to  form  right  opinions 
in  our  more  advanced  years  than  in 
our  youth.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
form  those  habits  of  thought  which 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  we  have  neglected  to  acquire. 
On  this  point  Locke  speaks  with 
great  emphasis.  He  says  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  men  who  have  grown  up 
in  thoughtless  ignorance  to  change  in 
this  respect.  "  What  then  !"  he  asks, 
"can  grown  men  never  be  impressed 
or  enlarged  in  their  understandings? 
I  say  not  so,  but  this  I  think  I  may 
say,  that  it  will  not  be  done  without 
industry  and  application,  which  will 
require  more  time  and  pains  than 
grown  men,  settled  in  their  course  of 
life,  will  allow  to  it,  and  therefore 
very  seldom  is  done."  " 

•"Conduct  of  the  Undersanding,"  §6. 
Principles;  Compare  Fiutler,  "Analojjy," 
i.,  c.  5. 
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Of  course  there  will  be  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  labour  required 
to  form  one  opinion  and  another.  By 
the  ordinance  of  our  Creator,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  for  us  to  form  j  adgments 
on  the  commonest  actions  of  our  life. 
Our  every-day  duties  are  commonly 
plain  enough.  "  The  way-faring  man, 
though  a  fool,"  need  not  err  in  these. 
The  grand  moral  and  religious  dis- 
tinctions by  which  men's  actions  are 
determined  are,  for  the  most  part, 
plain  enough.  If  we  go  beyond  these, 
if  we  will  judge  and  act  (as  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  for  us)  in  matters 
of  greater  difficulty,  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  undergo  greater  labour.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  matters  which  are 
the  least  imperative  as  duties  are 
those  upon  which  we  have  least  need 
to  make  up  our  minds,  and  which 
present  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the 
inquirer  after  truth.  Take,  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  forming  of  a  judgment 
respecting  our  fellow-men.  The  for- 
mation of  such  opinions  need  not 
very  often  be  a  duty,  and  they  should 
be  formed  with  great  care  and  delib- 
eration. It  is  related  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth that,  at  the  end  of  her  long 
reign,  she  was  able  to  say  that  she 
had  never  formed  an  opinion  as  to 
the  guilt  of  an  accused  person  upon 
the  first  reports  which  reached  her.'"'' 
It  was  a  principle  worthy  of  the 
"  strong  mind  and  character  of  that 
great  Queen."  It  is  equally  a  proof 
of  the  mental  weakness  and  incapacity 
of  a  large  number  of  our  fellow  men 
that  they  do  form  judgments  instantly, 
readily,  on  the  very  first  reports  that 
are  brought  to  them  ;  especially,  one 
is  sorry  to  add,  when  they  contain 
anything  unfavourable  to  another, 

3.  So  far  our  remarks  have  been 
general.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  we  should  offer  some  suggestions 
of  a  more  particular,  although  hardly, 

*  Thiersch,  "Christian  Commonwealth." 


perhaps,  of  a  more  practical  character, 
(i)  In  doing  so,  we  will  begin  with 
a  very  simple   piece  of  advice,  which 
is  however  greatly  needed.     On  many 
points  be  content  to  have  no  opinion  at 
all.      The    philosopher    Locke    well 
remarks    that    "nobody  is   under  an 
obligation  to  know  everything  '"  :  and 
yet  the  ordinary  run  of  fairly  educated 
men  seem  to  think  that  they  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  being  ignorant  of  any 
subject  whatsoever.     If  it  were  possi- 
ble for  you  to  pass  a  whole  day  in  a 
club  room,  or  in  any  of  those  places 
of  casual  intercourse  where  men  ex- 
change opinions,  you  would  receive 
the    most   remarkable  illustration   of 
this  statement.     You  would  find  men 
on  every  side  of  you,  ready  to  give 
the  most  distinct  and  assured  opinions 
on  all  or  any  topics  that  might  happen 
to  be  brought  forward  ;  no  matter  how 
little  they  really  knew  of  the  subjects 
to   which  they  belonged.     Now  and 
then     an     exceptionally    modest    or 
thoughtful  man  would  say,  "  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  am  not  compe- 
tent to  pronounce  an  opinion  ;  "  but 
he  would  certainly  be  an  exception. 
And  yet  there  is  no  disgrace  in  being 
ignorant    of  many   things — of   most 
things — especially  of  those  things  with 
which   our  own  work  in   life  is  little 
concerned.     It  is  therefore  the  part 
of  wisdom  and  common  sense,  as  well 
as   of  humility,  to    be   contented,  in 
many  cases,  to  form  no  opinion  at  all. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  advocate  the 
view   that    men   should    refrain    from 
forming    opinions    when    they    have 
sufficient  opportunities  and  means  of 
doing  so ;  much  less  that  in  cases  in 
which  they  are  required  to  act,  they 
should  act  blindly  without  considering 
the    grounds    and     principles    upon 
which  rational  beings  should  base  all 
their  plans  and  actions.     But  what  we 
mean  is  this — that,  where  no  duty  re- 
quires   us    to  form  an   opinion,   and 
where  at  the  same  time  we  have  no 
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great  power  or  opportunity  of  judging, 
we  may  refrain  from  the  attempt  to 
form  an  opinion  on  subjects  which  are 
matters  of  controversy,  without  having 
any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
no  opinion  on  such  matters.  There 
is  no  folly,  no  stupidity,  no  cowardice; 
on  the  contrary,  there  may  be  truest 
intelligence  and  courage  in  saying, 
"  I  have  not  formed  an  opinion  on  a 
certain  subject,  because  I  have  not 
had  the  means  of  ascertaining  all  the 
facts,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
an  opinion  would  be  of  no  value." 

(2)  A  second  piece  of  advice  :  Be 
contented  to  act  on  many  opinions 
which  voii  are  not  able  to  verify  intel- 
lectually;  that  is  to  say,  for  which 
you  can  give  no  theoretical  or  specu- 
lative reasons.  This  may,  at  first 
hearing,  sound  very  hard,  inasmuch 
as  it  appears  to  recommend  that  men 
shall  act  merely  from  habit  and  cus- 
tom, and  not  as  rational  and  intelli- 
gent beings.  Yet  it  is  what  we — all 
of  us — do,  and,  we  may  add,  what 
most  of  us  do  every  day  of  our  life. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  are 
the  two  great  elements  in  all  opinion. 
They  are,  authority  and  personal  in- 
vestigation. It  will  probably  be  re- 
garded by  many  persons  as  a  sign  of 
great  lack  of  intelligence  to  be  told 
that  authority  is  a  proper  ground  of 
opinion.  And  yet  it  is  with  authority 
that  our  life  on  earth  begins  and  ends. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  one  very  great 
question  in  every  age,  in  regard  to 
human  judgments,  to  determine  the 
separate  spheres  of  authority  and 
personal  investigation  ;  just  as  it  has 
been  the  great  question,  in  regard  to 
human  actions,  to  determine  the  lim- 
its cf  authority  and  personal  liberty. 
Examples  may  be  furnished  in  abund- 
ance. 

We  might,  for  instance,  begin  with 

{To  be  continued-) 


religion,  which,  of  course,  rests  upon 
authority  ;  for  it  supposes  a  re- 
velation of  some  kind  or  other,  a 
revelation  vvhich  rests  upon  the  au- 
tnority  of  God.  But  it  will  be  better 
to  take  an  example  from  the  realm  of 
science.  In  one  sense,  no  authority 
avails  in  science.  We  do  not  accept 
Kepler's  law,  or  any  of  the  other  dis- 
coveries in  astronomy,  because  of  the 
eminence  of  its  discoverer,  or  of  those 
teachers  by  whom  it  has  been  ap- 
proved and  commended  to  our  atten- 
tion. We  accept  it  because  it  agrees 
with  the  facts  of  observation,  and 
because  it  explains  those  facts.  But, 
as  simple  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
majority  of  the  human  race  do  receive 
the  results  of  scientific  inquiry  simply 
on  the  authority  of  others.  They 
have  no  opportunity  of  investigating 
them  personally.  They  are  incapable 
of  doing  so.  Most  people,  for  in- 
stance, believe  that  the  earth  is  round, 
that  it  turns  upon  its  axis,  that  it  goes 
round  the  sun.  They  have  never 
verified  these  doctrines.  If  they  be- 
lieved their  senses,  they  would  say 
that  the  world  was  flat  and  stationary, 
that  the  sun  comes  up  from  the 
eastern  horizon,  and  goes  down  into 
the  western.  Yet  we  do  not  allow  our 
senses  to  deceive  us  into  this  belief, 
because  we  are  credibly  informed  that 
it  is  not  so ;  and  we  believe  this 
doctrine,  although  we  are  quite  un- 
able to  verify  it.  So  it  is  in  many 
questions  of  religion.  We  are  not  all 
theologians.  There  are  very  few 
even  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
teach  religion  who  are  able  thoroughly 
to  investigate  all  the  grounds  in  his- 
tory and  in  reason  upon  which  it 
rests.  Yet  we  act  upon  tiie  convic 
tion  that  its  principles  are  true,  and, 
in  doing  so,  we  are  not  working  in  the 
dark,  nor  are  we  behaving  irrationally. 
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BY  PROF.  RAMSAY  WRIGHT,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 


IN  making  an  important  change  in 
an  educational  course,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  a  new  subject  of 
study,  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  to 
keep  in  view  the  objects  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  attained,  so  that  those 
methods  may  be  adopted  which  shall 
lead  most  directly  to  their  attainment. 

The  addition  of  zoology  to  the 
High  School  course  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  a  twofold  object :  (i)  the 
further  training  of  the  observative 
powers  and  the  cultivation  of  a  love 
of  nature;  and  (2)  the  conveying  to 
the  pupil  of  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  science  as  will  render 
comprehensible  to  him  those  discus- 
sions of  biological  problems  which 
form  so  large  a  part  of  our  every-day 
literature. 

Although  in  the  German  Gymnasia 
(which  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  natural  history  as 
part  of  the  school  course)  zoology  is 
frequently  adopted  in  the  lower  forms 
for  the  first  object  lessons  in  natural 
history,  the  selection  of  botany  for 
the  first  form  course  in  the  Ontario 
High  Schools  appears  to  me  to  be 
justified  by  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  the  forms  which  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  observe,  and  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  practical  teaching  of  a 
class  may  be  conducted.  The  teacher 
also  can  readily  ascertain  the  progress 
of  the  pupil  in  accurate  observation — 
for  he  can  insist  not  only  on  precision 
of  verbal  description,  but  especially 
on  the  reproduction  by  drawing  of 
the  simpler  forms  and  upon  accurate 
measurement. 

Parenthetically  I  desire  to  say  that 
students  generally  arrive  at  the  sci- 
ence classes  in  the  University  without 


having  had  sufficient  practice  in  mea- 
surement. If  the  pupil  were  taught 
at  school  to  think  in  French  as  well 
as  English  measure,  and  to  make 
estimated  as  well  as  accurate  measure- 
ments in  both,  much  valuable  time 
would  be  spared  to  him. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  botani- 
cal course  js  that  another  test  of  ac- 
curate observation — the  correct  deter- 
mination of  the  species  of  flowering 
plants — can  be,  for  several  reasons, 
introduced  much  more  easily  than 
the  determination  of  species  of  any 
group  of  animals  ;  and  again,  there  is 
nothing  better  calculated  to  awaken  a 
love  of  nature  than  botanical  excur- 
sions under  an  enthusiastic  teacher.^ 

Zoology,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  lend  itself  so  easily  for  elementary 
exercises  in  observation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  forms  met  with  in  the  most 
conspicuous  animals  are  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  reproduce  by  drawing  than 
are  the  leaves  of  plants,  e.g.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  no  group  of 
animals  which  the  pupil  can  be  set 
to  collect  with  as  little  trouble  as  he 
can  the  flowering  plants,  and  no 
means  of  setting  him  the  exercise  of 
determination  of  species,  which  the 
accessible  "floras"  render  possible 
for  the  flowering  plants.  This  is 
otherwise  in  Europe  where  the  school 
Natural  Histories  contain  figures  of  all 
the  commonest  forms  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
while  here  the  necessary  information 
for  correct  diagnosis  of  species  is  fre- 
quently difficult  of  access. 

Although  zoology,  therefore,  is  not 
quite  so  well  adapted  for  beginning 
the  kind  of  training  which  the  botany 
of  the  first  form  aims  at,  it  is,  never- 
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theless,  admirably  adapted  for  further 
developing  the  powers  of  observation, 
and  for  farther  cultivating  a  love  of 
nature,  especially  by  awakening  an 
interest  in  the  habits  of  animals. 

Again,  it  lends  itself  more  easily 
than  does  botany  to  the  attainment  of 
the  second  of  the  objects  referred  to 
above — the  conveying  to  the  pupil 
some  comprehension  of  the  principles 
of  biological  science.  This  appears 
to  me,  indeed,  the  chief  reason  why 
it  should  form  part  of  the  High 
School  course.  Considered  as  a  means 
of  training  alone,  botany  might  be 
adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  zoology  ; 
but  both  sides  of  organic  nature  must 
be  studied  before  the  most  interesting 
problems — such  as  the  reciprocal  re- 
lations of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms — can  be  approached.  If 
it  is  conceded  then  that  something 
more  than  mere  training  of  the  obser- 
vative  powers  is  to  be  aimed  at  by 
the  High  School  course  in  natural 
history,  it  behooves  us  to  examine 
into  the  best  method  of  acquiring 
such  a  knowledge  of  zoology  as  will 
serve  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  scope  and  aims  of 
biological  science. 

In  the  German  Gymnasia  botany 
and  zoology  are  relegated  to  the  lower 
classes,  physics  and  chemistry  to 
the  higher.  The  instruction  in  the 
former  group  begins  in  the  lowest 
form  with  the  superficial  study  of  a 
few  types,  is  continued  in  the  next 
two  forms  by  widening  the  pupil's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  domestic  flora 
and  fauna,  and  is  concluded  in  a 
higher  form  by  some  instruction  in 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  text  books  em- 
ployed are  chiefly  such  as  aim  at  giv- 
ing a  wide  superficial  knowledge  of 
specific  forms,  and  of  the  classification 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 
These  have  their  educative  values  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance  that  the 
schools  can  purchase  illustrative  col- 


lections of  specimens  very  cheaply 
from  dealers,  and  the  diagnosis  of 
specimens  collected  by  the  pupil  is 
insisted  upon  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  training.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  text  books  as  give  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  structure  of  a 
few  distinct  types  are  rarely  employed 
in  the  schools,  being  in  fact  belter 
suited  for  somewhat  older  pupils. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  introduction  of  zoology 
into  the  Ontario  High  School  course 
are  very  different  from  those  obtain- 
ing in  the  German  Gymnasia.  Our 
problem  is  to  supply  a  year's  course 
of  study  in  zoology  to  pupils  who 
have  already  had  their  powers  of  ob- 
servation sharpened  by  a  botanical 
course,  and  to  make  it  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  convey  some  inkling  of  the 
problems  of  general  biology.  This, 
it  appears  to  me,  may  be  best  done 
by  requiring  the  pupil  to  study  care- 
fully a  few  types  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  intelligible  to  him  any  remarks 
on  allied  forms,  and  on  the  principles 
suggested  by  the  facts  observed.  A 
text  book  suited  for  such  a  course 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  judicious 
combination  of  the  two  kinds  referred 
to  above. 

A  difficulty  next  occurs  as  to  a  con- 
venient starting-point  for  a  survey  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  There  are  vari- 
ous pedagogical  maxims  on  which  we 
may  wish  to  rely  in  selecting  one. 
We  may  proceed  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  or  we  may  follow  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  development  of  the 
science.  The  first  and  third  of  these 
maxims  applied  to  zoology  would  ap- 
pear to  be  at  variance  with  the  second, 
for  the  simpler  forms  involve  greater 
difficulties  of  study,  while  the  more 
complex  and  conspicuous  forms  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists. 
Yet  it  is  possible  to  be  true  to  all 
three,  by  taking  the  lower  forms  in 
each  brancli   of  tlic  animal   kingdom 
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before  the  higher  forms,  while  study- 
ing the  more  conspicuous  and  better 
known  branches  before  those  which 
attract  less  attention. 

If  e.g.,  we  begin  with  the  study  of 
the  vertebrate  sub-kingdoiji  to  which 
we  ourselves  belong,  we  shall  find  't 
easier  to  comprehend  the  structure  of 
the  human  body  after  we  have  studied 
that  of  a  simpler  vertebrate  than  if 
we  proceed  in  an  inverse  direction. 
Indeed  the  less  conspicuous  and  lower 
groups,  the  study  of  which  involves 
much  use  of  the  microscope,  may  be 
safely  left  till  some  familiarity  with 
that  instrument  has  been  acquired  in 
the  study  of  the  finer  parts  of  the 
higher  forms.  Such  work  ought  to 
be  postponed  till  the  eye  and  hand 
have  had  some  training,  and,' there- 


fore,   ought    to    be  reserved    for  the 
third  form. 

In  the  study  of  the  organs  of  the 
higher  animals  only  so  much  physi- 
ology ought  to  be  introduced  as  will 
clearly  indicate  the  function  they  per- 
form. It  is  hopeless  that  much  ad- 
vance should  be  made  in  this  side  of 
biology  without  a  much  more  accur- 
ate knowledge  of  physical  and  chemi- 
cal processes  than  it  is  possible  to 
acquire  at  school.  Still,  enough  can 
be  done  on  the  lines  indicated  to 
make  clear  to  an  intelligent  pupil 
what  the  nature  and  the  tendencies 
of  biological  study  are.  Any  teacher 
who  sympathizes,  even  feebly,  with 
Herbert  Spencer  as  to  the  importance 
of  biology  in  education  will  be  glad 
to  promote  such  a  result. 
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THE  brightest  side  of  the  Victorian 
age  undoubtedly  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  growth  of  the  colonies  and  depend- 
encies. At  home,  as  I  have  said, 
there  seems  a  shadow  for  every  light. 
At  home  development  is  either  im- 
peded or  made  dangerous  by  want  of 
room.  Everywhere  there  is  conges- 
tion, and  not  only  in  the  East  of 
London  or  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
It  is  otherwise  in  those  vast  regions 
which  have  become  the  inheritance  of 
our  race.  For  them  this  half  century 
has  been  a  period  of  uninterrupted 
growth  and  almost  unbroken  sunshine. 
This  brighter  side  of  the  Victorian 
age  I  should  like  to  bring  before  your 
minds,  but  even  here  I  wish  to  avoid 
both  undertaking  too  much  and 
touching  upon  controvertable  matter. 
We  are  thinking  of  an  age  which 
lies  between  1837  and  1887  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  will  ask  you 
to  recall  the  corresponding   part  of 


the  eighteenth  century.  Perhaps  the 
period  between  1737  and  1787  does 
not  stand  out  with  any  great  distinct- 
ness before  your  minds.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  corresponding 
period  stands  out  as  roughly  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  In  the 
seventeenth  it  stands  out  still  more 
distinctly  as  the  period  of  our  civil 
troubles,  for  actually  in  1638  the  dis- 
turbances began  in  Scotland,  and  in 
t688  took  place  the  Revolution.  It 
may  hardly  seem  to  you  possible  to 
give  any  description  equally  brief  and 
striking  of  the  corresponding  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  1737 
Queen  Caroline  died,  and  the  opposi- 
tign  against  Walpole  began  to  gather 
head.  That  year  may  be  called  the 
beginning  of  the  second  part  of 
George  II.'s  reign,  and  in  1787  the 
vounger  Pitt  was  almost  at  his  zenith 
and  the  country  was  prosperous  and 
contented.     Between  those  dates  lie 
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no  doubt  two  or  three  wars,  for  in 
those  days  European  wars  were  sadly 
common ;  but  had  they  any  great 
importance,  had  they  any  unity,  so 
that  we  should  regard  the  period  as  a 
great  and  striking  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  England  ?  Perhaps  you 
might  not  be  disposed  to  think  so. 

I  have  been  led  to  see  just  in  this 
period  a  remarkable  unity  and  im- 
portance, and  I  find  in  it  a  character 
in  some  respects  strongly  resembling, 
in  other  respects  strongly  contrasted 
with,  our"  Victorian  age.  By  dwelling 
a  little  on  its  principal  features,  I 
think  I  may  be  able  to  bring  out  in- 
directly, through  the  resemblances 
and  through  the  points  of  contrast, 
many  of  the  leading  features  of  our 
own  age. 

The  occurrences  of  this  period  are 
apt  to  escape  our  attention,  because 
they  took  place  for  the  most  part 
outside  England.  They  were  verv 
imperfectly  reflected  in  those  parlia- 
mentary debates  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  mirror  in  which  England 
sees  herself.  They  were  indeed  on  a 
vast  scale,  but  they  were  remote.  If, 
as  I  have  said,  in  the  Victorian  age 
the  brightest  side  is  the  growth  of  the 
colonies,  this  period  is  broadly  similar 
to  the  Victorian  age.  In  history  the 
Victorian  age  will  be  marked  as  the 
opening  era  of  the  Australian  Conti- 
nent, and  the  era  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  like 
manner  the  period  now  before  us 
stands  out  as  the  age  of  the  first 
conquest  of  Canada,  and  of  the  crea- 
tion of  British  India. 

And  here,  at  once,  by  the  side  of 
the  resemblance  a  great  point  of  con- 
trast appears.  For  that  period  .wit- 
nessed another  event  of  the  same 
order,  equally  vast  and  equally  remote, 
but  tragical  for  England — the  great 
secession  of  the  American  Colonies. 
The  Victorian  Age  has  seen  no  such 
catastrophe.  A  happy  difference,  yet 
a  difference  which  brings  almost  into  \ 


stronger  relief  the  resemblance  of  the 
two  periods.  For  throughout  the 
Victorian  age  too  the  possibility  of  a 
newdisruption  has  been  contemplated, 
and  for  some  time  at  least  that  possi- 
bility was  regarded  as  even  a  proba- 
bility, if  not  an  eventual  certainty. 
Thus  in  both  periods  the  general 
conditions  have  b-en  the  same;  there 
has  been  advance  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  there  has  been  apprehension 
of  the  same  dangers. 

In  both  centuries  it  is  the  same 
England  acting  on  the  whole  in  the 
same  way,  annexing  easily  vast  regions 
beyond  the  ocean,  but  finding  it  less 
easy  to  hold  than  to  grasp,  to  keep 
than  to  acquire.  A  law  has  evidently 
been  at  work.  Nor  did  this  law  begin 
CO  operate  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  then  for  the  first  time  it  oper- 
ated on  a  vast  scale.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  also  it  was  at  work, 
though  hidden  then  behind  civil 
disturbances  and  movements  that 
affected  us  more  strongly.  For  if  the 
eighteenth  gave  us  Canada  and  India, 
the  seventeenth  century  gave  us  those 
great  American  colonies  which  we 
afterwards  lost.  From  the  time  of 
James  I.  we  have  been  colonizers  of 
the  New  World.  The  propensity  to 
colonize  which  first  showed  itself 
when  the  charter  was  given  to  Virginia 
in  1606,  has  since  grown  upon  us. 
We  have  sent  out  successive  waves  of 
colonization,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Victorian  age  does  not  difter  from  the 
ages  that  have  preceded  it  since  that 
time,  but  only  surpasses  them. 

In  this  process  of  e.\pansion  1 
seem  to  distinguish  four  great  w.ues. 
Under  James  I.  there  were  founded 
Virginia  and  New  England.  Under 
Charles  II.,  New  York,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Pennsylvania  were  added.  The 
third  wave  marks  the  period  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  which  I  have 
called  your  attention.  This  time, 
however,  there  is  less  colonization 
than    conquest.      The    founding    of 
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Georgia  is  insignificant  by  the  side  of 
the  conquest  of  Canada  and  Florida, 
and  the  wonderful  commencement  of 
the  conquest  of  India.  The  last  and 
greatest  wave  belongs  to  the  Victorian 
age,  which  has  witnessed  the  full 
settlement  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land ;  the  growth  of  Canada  into  a 
Dominion  spanning  the  American 
continent ;  the  great  extension  of  our 
South  African  settlements  and  the 
completion  of  the  conquest  of  India. 

When  I  compare  these  aggrandize- 
ments of  territory  to  waves,  I  imply 
that  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
movement  cannot  be  precisely  marked. 
The  names  of  James  I.,  Charles  II., 
George  II.,  and  Victoria,  mark,  as  it 
were,  the  crest  on  the  successive 
waves.  But  the  first  wave  began 
very  evidently  to  swell  under  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  enterprises  of  Gilbert  and 
Raleigh,  and  did  not  subside  until 
Maryland  had  been  founded  under 
Charles  I.  The  wave  which  I  name 
from  Charles  II.  is  first  visible  under 
Cromwell,  when  the  conquest  of 
Jamaica  took  place ;  and  that  on 
which  I  put  the  name  of  George  II. 
is  traceable  under  Anne,  when  Nova 
Scotia  was  acquired  and  the  South 
Sea  Company  founded.  In  like  man- 
ner the  last  wave,  which  we  ourselves 
have  witnessed,  has  only  risen  to  its 
height  under  the  Queen.  It  began 
in  the  acquisitions  of  the  great  war, 
viz.,  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  Trinidad, 
and  Demerara,  and  it  can  be  traced 
through  a  series  of  settlements  made 
under  George  IV.  and  William  IV. 

When  we  survey  and  compare  to- 
gether these  successive  waves  of 
expansion,  we  discover,  I  think, 
another  uniformity.  They  have  been 
in  all  cases  the  after  swell  of  some 
great  struggle  in  which  England  has 
been  compelled  to  put  forth  all  her 
might.  I  have  just  remarked  this  of 
the  last  of  the  four.  It  is  equally 
obvious  to  remark  it  of  the  first.  The 
great  Elizabethan  war  with  Spain  first 


turned  our  attention  to  the  New 
World,  which  then  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  Spain.  It  was  not  so 
much  for  trade,  still  less  for  coloniza- 
tion, that  our  adventurers  first  sought 
the  New  World.  It  was  rather  a  war 
measure,  and  even  a  measure  of 
defensive  war.  Hampered  and  hard 
pressed  at  home,  we  discovered,  as 
the  Dutch  also  discovered,  that  the 
weakness  of  Spain  lay  in  this,  that  she 
was  vulnerable  everywhere,  because 
her  Empire  was  everywhere.  In 
order  to  damage  Spain,  we  struck 
blows  which  in  the  end  enriched  and 
aggrandized  ourselves.  And  the  quiet 
times  of  James  I.  reaped  what  had 
been  sown  in  the  stormy  days  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  same  relation  which  James  I. 
bore  to  Elizabeth  was  borne  by 
Charles  II.  to  Cromwell.  The  vast 
colonization  of  Charles  II. 's  time  is 
the  after-swell  of  our  civil  wars.  We 
commonly  contemplate  those  wars  too 
exclusively  in  our  own  island.  It  is 
one  of  their  characteristics— new  then 
in  English  history — that  the  struggle 
extended  into  America  and  into  the 
islands  of  the  Atlantic,  was  waged 
with  fleets  as  well  as  armies,  and 
involved  us  not  less  with  the  Dutch 
on  the  sea  than  with  the  Scotch  at 
home.  By  the  side  of  Cromwell  and 
his  army  there  is  Blake  and  his  fleet, 
and  the  maritime  development  of 
force  that  resulted  from  the  Civil  War 
was  really  more  important  and  more 
lasting  than  the  army  it  created. 
Hence,  as  the  Elizabethan  struggle 
ended  in  a  great  expansion  at  the 
cost  of  Spain,  the  Civil  War  led  to  an 
expansion  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the 
Dutch,  and  gave  quite  a  new  and 
most  imposing  character  to  our  settle- 
ments in  North  America. 

And  what  of  the  third  wave  of  ex- 
pansion, that  which  marks  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century?  This, 
again,  is  the  after-swell  of  the  great 
struggle    under   William    and    Anne. 
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In  the  New  World  lay  the  whole 
interest  of  the  question  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  for  England.  The  nego- 
tiations of  William  and  the  campaigns 
of  Marlborough  were  undertaken  to 
keep  America  open  to  English  enter- 
prise. The  acquisitions  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht — Nova  Scotia,  Gibraltar, 
Port  Mahon,  and  rights  of  trade  to 
Spanish  America  —  were  evidently 
calculated  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
new  expansion.  This  accordingly 
commenced  in  due  time  with  the 
colonization  of  Georgia,  and  with 
that  great  attack  on  Spanish  America 
which  seemed  to  revive  the  days  of 
Cromwell. 

That  attack  was  made  in  1739,  and 
the  third  wave  of  expansion  fills,  as  I 
have  said,  with  its  swelling,  culmina- 
ting and  subsiding,  almost  the  very 
period  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
corresponds  to  the  Victorian  age  in 
the  nineteenth.  And  thus  we  see 
English  history  from  Elizabeth  to 
Victoria  divide  itself  into  four  great 
struggles,  followed  by  four  great  move- 
ments of  colonial  expansion. 

But  the  third  of  these  movements 
— that  which  belongs  to  the  eighteenth 
century — has  certain  remarkable  char- 
acteristics of  its   own,  and  both   on 


this  account  and  as  being  chronologi- 
cally nearest  to  the  Victorian  expan- 
sion, deserves  peculiarly  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  earlier  expansions,  as 
well  as  that  of  our  own  age,  are  mainly 
peaceful  movements  of  population. 
At  one  time  a  Mayflowtr  carries  out 
religious  refugees,  at  another  time 
Australian  gold  mines  attract  adven- 
turers. But  in  this  eighteenth  century 
movement  there  is  little  emigration, 
little  proper  colonization.  In  place 
of  it  there  is  war  and  conquest. 
Florida  is  taken  from  Spain,  Canada 
from  France,  an  empire  is  founded  in 
India.  That  generation  saw  with 
astonishment  England  making  wide 
conquests  in  Asia  and  America  at 
once.  For  the  first  time  she  seemed 
to  be  playing  the  part  of  a  Rome  or 
a  Macedonia  which  was  the  more 
surprising  as  she  was  not  even  a  mili- 
tary state,  as  she  scarcely  possessed 
even  an  army.  Could  it  be,  they 
asked,  that  the  remote  descendants  of 
the  "British  warrior  queen"  who  had 
been  crushed  by  the  Roman  power, 
were  destined  to  reign  in  regions 
Caesar  never  knew,  and  far  beyond 
the  utmost  flight  of  the  Roman  eagles? 
It  was  quite  a  new  and  unexpected 
chapter  in  English  history. 
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ASSACHUSETTS  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  public  school. 
"As  an  innovation  upon  all  pre-exist- 
ing policy  and  usages,"  says  Horace 
Mann,  "  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promul- 
gated since  the  cotnmencement  of  the 
Christian  era."  Time,  which  tests  all 
things,  has  left  no  occasion  for  the 
vindication  or  eulogy  of  this  institu- 
tion. But  in  these  latter  days,  when 
doctrinaires  assume  to  limit  the  teach- 
ing of  the  common  school  to  ele- 
mentary branches,  it  is  interesting  to 


observe  how  comprehensive  was  the 
thought  of  our  fathers  at  a  time  when 
the  wolf  was  at  their  doors,  and  pov- 
erty was  the  companion  of  their  fire- 
sides. In  one  of  the  earlier  colonial 
statutes  it  was  ordained  that,  while 
every  town  of  fifty  householders  should 
teach  every  child  to  read  and  write, 
every  town  of  one  hundred  should 
establisfi  a  grammrir  school  where 
youth  might  be  "fitted  for  the  uni- 
versity, to  the  end  that  learning  may 
not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our 
forefathers   in   church   and  common- 
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wealth."  To  these  wi^e  builders  of 
the  state  the  highest  education  of 
some  meant  the  highest  service  to 
all.  And  this  is  forever  true.  Scholar- 
ship is  a  dififusable  blessing.  The 
high  priests  of  science  and  of  litera- 
ture are,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
ministering  to  the  lowliest.  And,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  the  great  move- 
ments of  philanthropy  to  elevate  the 
lower  and  dependent  classes,  either 
materially  or  spiritually,  have  been 
led  by  scholars. 

Even  if  we  adopt  that  curious 
theory  that  the  state  exists  only  for 
itself,  then  we  say  that  the  best  edu- 
cation makes  the  best  citizens.  Nor 
is  there  any  logical  line  of  exclusion 
to  be  drawn  above  reading  and  writ- 
ing, or  anywhere  else  on  the  ascend- 
ing scale.  Brushing  aside  restrictive 
theories,  there  remains  the  practical 
question,  how  far  the  State  shall  edu- 
cate. And  the  answer  to  this  may 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  The 
general  judgment  of  the  American 
people  has  wisely  fixed  the  limit,  for 
the  present  at  least,  at  the  time  when 
the  pupil  naturally  leaves  his  home 
for  further  training. 

Within  the  limits  the  state  sets  for 
itself  everybody's  school  should  be 
better  than  anybody's.  This  not 
only  because  the  state  has  ampler 
means,  but  also  because  of  the  breadth 
of  culture  and  the  healthiness  of  in- 
fluence which  comes  from  the  mingl- 
ing of  all  classes  of  children  together. 
A  boy  may  be  as  manly  a  boy  brought 
up  under  the  glass  of  "a  select  school," 
but  the  chances  are  against  him.  Of 
course,  when  I  say  that  everybody's 
school  should  be  better  than  any- 
body's, I  mean  better  for  the  average 
pupil.  There  may  be  special  cases 
that  can  be  better  provided  for  in 
private  schools.  Nor  shoifld  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
be  subordinated  to  any  other  con- 
sideration. While,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve  that   ordinarily   it  is   better  for 


the  boy  and  better  for  the  school  that 
our  high  schools  should  afford  a  suit- 
able preparation  for  college,  yet  care- 
ful attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
proportion  of  time  and  teaching 
strength  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
And,  as  one  of  the  greatest  perils 
attending  our  modern  education  is 
the  over-strain  of  college  fitting,  to 
wise  parents  it  would  be  a  recomnnen- 
dation  if  the  public  school  should 
deliberately  elect  to  keep  behind  pri- 
vate tuition  in  the  race  of  preparation. 

The  study  of  Latin,  however  (with 
very  little  attention  to  its  grammar),  I 
would  introduce  into  the  grammar 
school  at  an  early  age,  and  as  a  part 
of  the  general  curriculum.  Viewed 
merely  from  the  practical  side,  I 
think  a  knowledge  of  ordinary  Latin 
words  of  more  use  to  the  average 
citizen  than  much  of  the  English 
grammar  and  geography  now  taught. 
It  unlocks  the  meaning  of  many  com- 
mon legal  and  scientific  terms,  it 
familiarizes  one  with  the  classical 
mythology  which  has  to  be  understood 
to  enjoy  almost  any  branch  of  im- 
aginative literature,  and  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  to  get  an  impressive 
sense  of  the  precise  force  of  a  large 
part  of  the  English  language  itself 
Besides  all  this,  the  study  of  classical 
literature,  to  even  a  very  moderate 
extent,  tends  to  refine  the  taste  and 
train  the  critical  faculties,  and  consti- 
tutes the  true  complement  to  scientific 
studies  in  mental  development. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything 
of  the  common  course  of  study  which 
makes  the  staple  of  public  school  in- 
struction. Thoroughness  in  these 
elementary  branches  is  essential,  but 
needs  no  advocacy. 

"  Encourage  the  beautiful,"  says 
Goethe,  "for  the  useful  will  take  care 
of  itself."  It  is  a  pregnant  saying, 
but  still  a  half  truth ;  for  the  beauti- 
ful is,  in  so  many  ways,  itself  the  use- 
ful, whether  the  end  sought  is  happi- 
ness   or    culture.      The    "  common 
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school"  should  •  be  common  in  no- 
thing but  its  openness  to  every  one  ; 
like  the  common  air  and  the  world 
itself,  it  should  be  no  less  beautiful 
because  its  ownership  is  universal. 
Those  whose  homes  supply  scanty 
means  of  refinement  or  sources  of 
beauty,  should  have  those  tastes 
awakened  and  trained  at  school  which 
will  make  life  sweeter  and  happier 
wherever  it  may  be  passed.  Without 
overburdening  the  curriculum  of 
studies,  such  arts  as  music,  drawing, 
and  floriculture  might  take  their  place 
as  diversions. 

"  Character  building  "  must  be  as- 
sumed as  summing  up,  as  well  as  a 
phrase  can,  the  ultimate  object  of 
education.  On  the  intellectual  side 
such  building  requires  both  tools  and 
materials;  the  mind  must  have  some- 
thing to  work  with  and  something  to 
work  on.  But  it  is  a  grave  error  to 
mistake  methods  or  facts  for  educa- 
tion. If  we  had  to  choose  between 
attainments  and  the  vigor  of  mind 
which  has  the  power  to  attain  what  it 
wills,  we  should  certainly  choose  the 
latter.  All  else  comes  when  needed. 
But  the  head  will  do  but  little  unless 
spurred  on  by  the  heart,  and  I  would 
have  over  every  school  room  these 
golden  sentences  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock :  "  The  important  thing  is  not 
so  much  that  every  child  should  be 
taught,  as  that  every  child  should 
wish  to  learn.  A  boy  who  leaves 
school  knowing  much,  but  hating  his 
lessons,  will  soon  have  forgotten  almost 
all  he  ever  learned;  while  another  who 
had  acquired  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
even  if  he  had  learned  little,  would 
soon  teach  himself  more  than  the  first 
ever  knew." 

I  am  not,  then,  departing  from  a 
strictly  practical  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  shall  the  public  schools 
teach  ?  "  when  I  say,  above  all  things, 
the  love  of  truth  itself.  The  teacher 
who  cannot  inspire  his  pupils  with 
this    must   confess    himself  to    be   a 


failure.  The  intellectual  love  of  truth, 
no  doubt,  has  some  affinity  to  the 
passion  for  it  as  a  moral  principle. 
Integrity  of  mind  tends  toward  in- 
tegrity of  life.  But  the  state  cannot 
afford  to  rely  upon  such  tendencies. 
It  needs  good  citizens  even  more  than 
it  needs  intelligent  citizens,  and  it 
must  directly  strike  for  the  former. 
Any  system  of  instruction  which  ig- 
nores eithier  ethics  or  religion  is  fatally 
defective.  Whatever  a  coterie  of 
modern  theorists  may  say  in  support 
of  such  a  system,  the  experience  and 
judgment  of  mankind  is  overwhelm- 
ingly against  them. 

It  is  a  forcible  saying  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  that,  "  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, no  actual  legislators  have  ever 
been  quite  so  foolish  as  some  phil- 
osophers." Certainly,  the  legislators 
of  my  own  state  never  have  been  ; 
for  the  public  statutes  of  Massachu- 
setts still  enjoin  it  upon  "  all  instruc- 
tors of  youth  to  exert  their  best  en- 
deavours to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth  committed  to  their 
care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of 
piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard 
for  truth,  love  of  their  country,  hu- 
manity, and  universal  benevolence, 
sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chas- 
tity, moderation  and  temperance,  and 
those  other  virtues  which  are  the  or- 
nament of  human  society,  and  the 
basis  upon  which  a  republican  con- 
stitution is  founded."  But  I  fear 
these  excellent  injunctions  are  often 
disregarded.  More  attention  is  paid 
to  examination  drills,  or  even  to 
pedantic  rules  of  discipline,  than  lo 
"  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
judgment,  justice,  and  mercy." 

Every  thoughtful  observer  or  care- 
ful thinker  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  safely  rely  on  the 
culture  of  the  intellect  alone.  It  was 
the  complaint  of  Montaigne,  the 
skeptic,  centuries  ago,  that  the  system 
of  education  in  vogue  had  the  fault  of 
over-estimating   the  intellect  and  re- 
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jecting  morality ;  and  it  may  be 
remembered  that  when  Herbert 
Spencer  was  in  this  country,  he 
declared  that  knowledge  alone  could 
not  be  relied  on  to  secure  the  purifi- 
cation of  politics.  That  "  it  is  essen- 
tially a  question  of  character,  and 
only  in  a  secondary  way  a  question  of 
knowledge.  Not  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion, but  lack  of  certain  moral  senti- 
ments, is  the  root  of  the  evil."  But 
surely  we  do  not  need  the  authority 
of  great  names  to  assure  us  that  the 
honest  labourer  who  can  neither  read 
nor.  write,  but  who  has  the  sense  of 
duty  in  his  heart,  is  a  better  citizen 
than  the  accomplished  scholar  who 
has  blunted  his  conscience  and 
sharpened  his  wits,  so  that  he  can 
swindle  his  fellows  out  of  a  fortune. 

I  may  be  told  that,  however  neces- 
sary moral  teaching  may  be,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  home,  and  that  the  school 
may  be  excused  from  it.  But  I  reply 
that,  if  the  state  owes  each  child  it 
assumes  to  educate  a  moral,  as  well 
as  a  mental,  training,  it  cannot  right- 
fully rely  on  the  performance  of  this 
duty  by  others;  that  the  children  who 
come  from  the  worst  homes,  where 
no  such  instruction  is  thought  of, 
need  it  most ;  that  even  in  homes 
where  it  is  theoretically  valued,  busi- 
ness, cares,  or  pleasures  practically 
shut  it  out;  and,  besides  all  this, 
while  I  would  not  underestimate 
either  the  absolute  or  the  relative 
worth  of  home  teaching,  the  teaching 
of  the  school  supplements  the  best 
work  of  parents,  with  advantages  of 
its  own. 

Can  we  teach  ethics  without  relig- 
ion? Probably.  I  say  probably, 
because  there  is  not  much  experi- 
mental proof  We  hear  more  than 
we  see  of  that  kind  of  teaching.  But 
we  cannot  teach  with  authority,  we 
cannot  teach  with  impressiveness, 
without  thought  of  Him  who  is  the 
Absolute  Right.  The  peculiarity  of 
Christianity  itself  is  not  in  the  revela- 


tion of  new  ethical  truth,  but  in 
bringing  to  us  that  new  sense  of  God, 
and  of  our  relation  to  Him,  which 
makes  the  idea  of  duty  regnant  in  the 
heart.  Matthew  Arnold  very  inade- 
quately defines  religion  as  "  morality 
touched  with  emotion."  But  although 
it  is  much  more,  it  is  that ;  and  with- 
out religion  morality  has  neither 
emotion  nor  motion.  It  will  stay  in 
the  text-book. 

And  so,  coming  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  I  say  that  I  would  have 
religion  taught  as  a  part  of  our  public 
education.  What  religion?  The  only 
religion  that  is  a  part  of  the  common 
law,  the  only  religion  that  permeates 
our  literature:  and  the  religion  that  is 
related  to  all  our  modern  civilization 
— Christianity.  But  it  should  be  the 
Christianity  of  Christ,  not  that  of 
sects  ;  the  Christianity  which,  in  its 
practical  aspects,  is  fitted  to  be  the 
universal  religion  of  mankind  ;  which 
appeals  as  did  the  Master,  for  its  test 
to  the  common  judgment  of  what  is 
right. 

Can  the  public  school  teach  such  a 
common  Christianity?  It  were  indeed 
a  scandal  to  our  religion  if  there  were 
no  ground  upon  which  its  nominal 
adherents  could  stand  together.  Can 
it  be  that  our  schools  must  be  left 
pagan  because  we  are  sectarian  ?  Such 
a  conclusion  is  repulsive  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  community.  All 
the  tendencies  of  the  age  are  toward 
breadth  and  unity.  I  think  there  are 
but  very  few  who  call  themselves 
Christians  who  would  prefer  that  our 
schools  should  be  godless  rather  than 
that  they  should  confine  themselves 
to  the  Lord's  prayer  as  their  liturgy, 
the  Two  Great  Commandments  as 
the  rule  of  holy  living,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as 
the  inspiration  and  comfort  of  the 
soul.  I  would  have  the  state,  then, 
in  this  spirit,  undertake  the  work  of 
religious  training  in  three  ways. 

First.    Let  the  sentiment  of  worship 
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be  cultivated  by  opening  the  schools 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer  (in  which, 
however,  the  children  should  not  be 
required  to  join),  followed  by  some 
classic  hymn  of  pure  devotion.  I 
would  connect  with  this  some  reading 
of  selected  Scriptures.  The  teacher 
who  lacks  either  the  head  or  the  heart 
to  render  this  simple  service  impres- 
sive is  out  of  his  place. 

Secondly.  I  would  have  attention 
paid  to  the  Bible  as  literature.  The 
modern  neglect  of  this  book  in  our 
common  and  in  our  higher  education 
is  discreditable.  Mulford,  in  his  work, 
"The  Nation,"  says:  "The  Bible  has 
been  removed  from  the  course  of 
study  in  universities,  and  then  from 
academies,  and  has  no  place,  corres- 
ponding simply,  as  a  history  and 
literature,  to  the  history  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  ;''  and  he  well 
adds  that  "  this  is  the  result,  in  part, 
of  the  principal  which  has  referred  it 
exclusively  to  the  sphere  of  the  dog- 
matist and  the  ecclesiast."  It  is 
clearly  a  misfortune  that  the  memory 
of  the  young  people  of  to-day  is  not 
so  richly  stored  as  that  of  the  old  with 
immortal  passages  of  Scripture.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  literature,  what  is 
there  to  equal  them  ? 

The  "Fortnightly  Review"  recently 
called  upon  distinguished  men  of 
letters  to  furnish  "  the  one  passage  in 
prose  which  appears  of  its  kind  the 
best."  Without  quoting  more,  Mat- 
thew Arnold  says  :  "  Passages  from 
the  Bible  I  leave  out.  Things  like 
*  Foxes  have  holes,'  etc.,  comply  witTi 
the  test  as  much  as  anything  in  the 
world."  John  Addington  Symonds 
calls  the  28th  chapter  of  Job  from  the 
1 2th  to  the  28th  verse  "absolutely  the 
greatest  passage  known  to  me." 
Frederic  Harrison,  equally  famed  for 
his  fine  literary  taste  and  his  sceptical 
mind,  puts  the  Bible  in  the  front  rank ; 
and  Frederick  Myers  tells  us  that 
"turning  from  Plato  to  English  prose, 
there  seems  little  outside  the  Bible 


and  Prayer-Book  which  does  not  jar 
by  comparison."  And  Mr.  Cross,  in 
his  biography  of  George  Eliot,  writes: 
"  We  generally  began  our  reading  at 
Witley  with  some  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  a  very  precious  and 
sacred  book  to  her,  not  only  from 
early  associations,  but  also  from  the 
profound  conviction  of  its  importance 
in  the  development  of  the  religious 
life  of  man.  She  particularly  enjoyed 
reading  aloud  some  of  the  finest 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles." 

Ample  as  are  the  grounds  upon 
which,  as  a  matter  of  scholarship,  we 
may  urge  a  better  accjuaintance  with 
the  Bible,  I  would  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  in  my  own  mind  there  is  a 
far  more  weighty  reason,  because  of 
the  spiritual  life  with  which  it  is 
instinct.  He  must  indeed  be  a  blind 
bigot,  whether  an  ecclesiastic  or  a 
scientist,  who  will  not  see  that  the 
Scriptures,  "without  note  or  com- 
ment," have  been  a  wonderful  power 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  individual 
man,  and  in  toning  up  the  life  of  the 
state. 

Thirdly.  Due  place  should  be 
given  to  the  study  of  ethics.  This, 
for  practical  purposes,  is  well  defined 
as  that  science  "  which  teaches  men 
their  duty,  and  the  reasons  of  it." 
Merely  as  a  matter  of  intellectual 
discipline  it  is  of  great  value,  as  train- 
ing the  power  of  moral  reasoning, 
which  is  of  far  more  value  than  that 
of  mathematical,  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  Without  dwelling  upon  this,  it 
would  seem  to  retiuire  no  argument 
to  prove  that  a  serious  gap  would  be 
left  in  any  education  which  had  no 
teaching  of  the  truths  relating  to 
character  and  to  moral  obligation. 
Nor  does  the  contention  of  a  few, 
that,  because  some  points  in  ethics 
are  subjects  of  controversy,  we  should 
teach  nothing,  deserve  much  notice. 
Ethics  has  been  studied  by  the  subtlest 
intellects  of  the  world   thousands  of 
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years  in  advance  of  modern  science, 
and  the  latter  has  more  disputable 
and  unsettled  propositions. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  consider 
whether  the  pulpit  of  the  day  gives 
sufficient  importance  and  emphasis  to 
ethical  culture.  I  say  nothing  as  to 
the  relative  influence,  in  this  direction, 
of  its  teaching,  and  of  that  of  the 
school.  But  1  fear  the  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  children  availing  them- 
selves of  such  ethical  instruction 
would  be  startling.  Beyond  this  there 
is  the  further  consideration  that,  while 
the  pulpit  has  certain  advantages  of  its 
own  in  the  impressiveness  of  its  teach- 
ing, the  school  also  has  its  advantages. 
To  many  minds  the  great  ethical 
truths  are  made  more  real  if  they  are 
taught  as  the  verities  of  physics  are 
taught.  They  thus  take  rank  with  the 
laws  of  nature  in  their  absoluteness 
and  uniformity. 

How  much  scholastic  rubbish  might 
we  well  exchange  for  an  intellectual 
conviction  that  it  was  sure  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  that  suffering  follows 
sin;  that  our  happiness  depends  more 
on  what  we  are  than  on  what  we  have; 
that  "character  not  only  fixes  destiny, 
but  is  destiny  itself''!  These  are 
ethical  truths  in  which  all  philoso- 
phers, from  Socrates  to  Spencer, 
would  unite;  and  they  are  such  truths 
as  are  calculated  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  life.  I  am  not  sanguine 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  teaching 
of  them  would  insure  righteous  living; 
the  mere  teaching  of  truth  never  in- 
sures wisdom ;  but,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  abandon  all  teaching 
on  that  account,  we  have  no  reason 
to  abandon  the  teaching  of  moral 
truth. 

I  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  objections  that  may  be 
made  to  the  outline  of  religious  in- 
struction that  I  have  given.  But  I 
should  seek  to  meet  both  those  who 
think  that  too  much  religion  would 
be  taught,  and  those  who  think  too 


little  would  be  taught,  in  a  spirit  of 
.  conciliation. 

As  to  agnostics.  There  are  many 
noble  souls  who  sympathize  with 
George  Eliot  when  she  says:  "I  have 
no  controversy  with  the  faith  that 
cries  out  and  clings  from  the  depths 
of  man's  need.  ...  I  gather  a 
sort  of  strength  from  the  certainty 
that  there  must  be  limits  or  negations 
in  my  own  moral  powers  and  life 
experiences  which  may  screen  from 
me  many  possibilities  of  blessedness 
for  our  suffering  human  nature." 
Such  agnostics  would  not  be  troubled 
if  the  faith  of  childhood  were  nour- 
ished and  strengthened  by  hymn  and 
prayer  and  holy  word  ;  nor,  as  schol- 
ars, would  they  undervalue  the  worth 
of  some  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Bible.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  a  small  fraction  of  unbelievers  who 
have  no  more  sweetness  than  light, 
and  who  are  belligerent  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  religion.  This  class, 
having  men  in  it  ready  with  voice 
and  pen,  make  more  noise  than  their 
number  warrants.  They  are  impla- 
cables ;  and  as  to  them,  if  they  have 
children,  society  has  only  to  determine 
whether  it  will  insist  on  its  right  to 
give  them  religious  training  while  in 
the  public  school,  or  whether,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  it  will  allow  the  parent 
to  keep  them  at  home  during  religious 
exercises.  But  if  some  must  lose  their 
benefit,  this  surely  is  no  reason  why 
all  should. 

And  now  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Itf  may  at  least  be  said  that  they  would 
have  no  new  grievance.  More  than 
that,  I  think  many  would  feel  that 
there  was  a  distinct  gain  in  removing 
from  the  schools  the  reproach  of  being 
"  godless."  I  realize  that  the  Catho- 
lics are  a  large  class  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  and  that  they  are  sensitive  as 
to  all  matters  affecting  the  religious 
belief  of  their  children.  The  state 
should  in  good  faith  undertake,  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  I  have  indi- 
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cated,  unsectarian  religious  instruc- 
tion. No  trouble  is  apprehended 
from  Protestants.  If  the  Catholics, 
whether  reasonably  or  unreasonably, 
have  any  jealousy  or  distrust  of  such 
teaching,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
hand  over  these  departments,  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children,  to  teach- 
ers of  their  own  faith,  under  such 
arrangements  as  should  insure  an 
intelligent,  systematic,  and  faithful 
performance  of  that  duty.  Such  pro- 
visions are  not  uncommon  in  the 
continental  countries  of  Europe.  As 
the  state,  in  its  opinion,  at  least,  would 
provide  for  the  impartial  performance 
of  all  its  obligations  by  its  own  com- 
petent teachers,  this  permission  to 
those  dissatisfied,  to  do  the  v/ork  by 
their  own  instrumentalities,  would 
not,  of  course,  create  any  claim  on 
the  state  for  compensation. 

i  do  not  pretend  that  the  irenical 
scheme  of  religious  instruction  which 
I  have  proposed  will  satisfy  the  lead- 
ing ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  It  will  make  our  schools 
better,  but  it  will  not  take  away  their 
desire  for  schools  of  their  own. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  these 
parochial  schools?  That  the  separa- 
tion of  our  children  into  two  distinct 
classes,  divided  by  religious  differences 
and  almost  identically  so  by  social 
condition,  is  unfortunate,  especially 
so  for  those  who,  in  any  event,  have 
to  fight  the  battle  of  life  under  natural 
disadvantages ;  but  unfortunate  also 
for  the  more  favoured  class,  who  need, 
for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good 
of  the  state,  to  be  brought  into  bro- 
therly relations  of  sympathy  and  of 
insight  with  the  others,  I  most  strongly 
believe.  But  we  must  remember  that, 
though  the  state  has  both  the  right 
and  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  obli- 


gation of  primary  education  is  dis- 
charged by  somebody,  it  has  no  right 
to  determine  by  whom.  The  Catholic 
has  the  same  right  to  his  parochial 
school  that  the  fastidious  Protestant 
has  to  the  ordinary  private  school  or 
seminary.  And,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
policy,  he  must  be  a  dull  student  of 
history  or  of  human  nature  who  does 
not  know  that  any  attempt  of  the 
state  to  use  unfriendly  legislation 
against  the  parochial  school  will 
arouse  that  spirit  of  religious  partisan- 
ship which  has  ever  proved  stronger 
than  laws  or  even  arms.  We  must, 
therefore,  frankly  and  heartily  concede 
to  the  Catholics  all  we  claim  for  our- 
selves, and  seek  to  win  and  not  to 
coerce. 

I  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  indulge 
in  any  panic  upon  this  question,  still 
less  to  introduce  any  shibboleth  about 
it  into  party  politics.  If  we  are 
patient,  I  have  faith  that  the  American 
system  of  public  education  of  the 
masses  in  common  schools  will  tri- 
umph over  the  old-world  theories  of 
training  by  ecclesiastics.  One  thing 
is  sure  :  the  Roman  Catholic  layman 
in  this  country  of  the  people  must 
have  a  recognition  not  accorded  him  in 
Europe;  and  the  style  of  Catholicism 
which  will  ultimately  predominate  will 
not  be  ultramontane.  To  the  prac- 
tical judgment  of  the  Catholic  masses 
must  the  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion finally  be  left,  and  all  that  we 
can  do  is  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
superiority  of  the  common  school. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  citizen,  whatever  his  ances- 
try or  his  creed,  will,  in  the  long  run, 
be  inclined  to  pay  for  an  inferior  arti- 
cle when  he  can  get  a  SLipcrior  at  the 
public  expense. — Robert  C.  Pitman, 
in  The  Forum. 


MiLLlO.vs    of  .spiritual    creatures    walk    the 

earth 
Unseen,  both  when   we  wake  and   wh-n  we 

sleep.  — Milton. 


FiEl.ns  are  full  of  eye     and  woods  have  enrs  ; 
For  this  the  wise  ate  ever  on  iheir  yuard  ; 
For  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepared. 
—  r>t  yden . 
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IN  a  previous  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  in  this  mag- 
azine more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
present  writer  ventured,  not  with- 
out fear  and  trembUng,  to  express  her 
views  and  to  sketch  some  thoughts 
which  had  been  borne  in  upon  her 
mind  during  some  seven  years  of  ex- 
perience in  teaching.  The  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  the  gen- 
eral undercurrent  of  uneasine^^s  and 
apprehension  about  the  effect  of  edu- 
cational methods  now  in  vogue  on 
that  personal  vigour  and  physical 
health,  which  is  the  very  last  thing 
that  may  safely  be  neglected  by  the 
individual  or  by  the  nation,  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  so  incomplete 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  as  was 
found  in  that  article  immediately  ob- 
tained a  comparatively  wide  circula- 
tion by  being  republished  by  the  press 
in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Barrie,  and 
other  Canadian  cities  and  towns,  and 
also  in  the  United  States  and  (I  am 
informed)  in  a  certain  eastern  town 
in  Ontario,  and  also  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  enlightened  school  boards  have 
adopted  the  suggestion  that  school 
boards  should  appoint  a  physician  to 
the  schools,  whose  duties  should  in- 
clude the  careful  sanitary  inspection 
of  all  school  sites  and  premises,  and 
to  whom  teachers  could  refer  cases  in 
which  the  evil  effects  of  "  cram  "  and 
too  rapid  promotion  were  evident — 
cases  which  the  conscientious  teacher 
under  present  circumstances  can  do 
so  little  either  to  prevent  or  cure. 
For  the  educational  machine  goes  on 
forever.  Your  class  assembles  at  the 
"beginning  of  the  session.  Many  of 
them  are  already  beginning  to  think 
and  talk  of  being  promoted  to  the 
"  next  room,"  or  of  "  passing  their 
examination,"  the  name  of  which  is 
Legion,  for  they  are  many.  And  the 
teacher,  poor  soul,  if  she  thinks  about 


it  at  all,  is  forced  to  realize  more  surely 
every  session,  as  a  new  piece  of  wide 
red  tape  is  wound  round  her  and  se- 
curely tied,  that  she  is  only  part  of 
the  machine. 

But  to  return.  A  writer  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August, 
on  "  Teaching  Physiology  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  speaks  strongly  (but  not 
too  strongly)  on  the  neglect  of  this 
subject,  and  the  inefficient,  almost  use- 
less, way  in  which  it  is  taught,  if  taught 
at  all,  and  adds  :  "  The  work  should 
be  done  by  sanitary  officers  of  boards 
of  education." 

In  1873,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, President  White,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, said  :  —  "  First,  as  regards 
Public  Schools,  I  would  make  provi- 
sion for  simple  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
either  by  tlie  use  of  some  short  and 
plain  text  book,  or,  what  is  still  better, 
by  lectures  from  some  competent  resi- 
dent physician.  I  confess  that  I  greatly 
prefer  the  latter  method.  Not  only 
theory,  but  experience  leads  me  to 
prefer  it." 

Never  was  there  such  universal  tes- 
timony as  to  the  risks  into  which  we 
are  blindly  rushing,  as  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  when  the  products  obtain- 
ed by  the  revolutions  of  the  cranks 
and  wheels  of  the  educational  machine 
have  been  held  up  to  public  view. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
Toronto  Empire  that  "there  is  scarce- 
ly a  State  in  the  Union  to  the  south 
of  us,  or  a  county  or  district  in  our 
own  country,  in  which  attention  has 
not  been  directed  at  once  to  the  seem- 
ingly intellectual  brilliancy  of  the  per- 
formances (at  school  commencement), 
and  to  the  physical  deterioration 
which  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the 
majoritv  of  cases  among  the  perform- 
ers.     The  cram   system    is   jiriulucing 
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incalculable  physical  evils  on  the  ris- 
ing generation,  especially  on  the  young 
girls  who  are  to  be  the  mothers  of  the 
generation  that  is  to  follow.''  And 
hear  what  the  New  York  Sun  says  : — 

"  But  there  is  another  side  of  this 
commencement  business.  There  is 
something  besides  the  'golden  link,' 
the  '  corridors  of  time,'  and  the  '  star 
of  hope.'  It  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
Normal  College  recently.  Princi- 
pally it  was  found  in  the  pale  faces, 
the  sallow  complexions,  the  bloodless 
cheeks  of  the  291  graduates.  And 
these  were  only  signs  of  vitiated  health. 
And  for  the  causes  of  vitiated  health 
look  to  the  cram  system  of  education  now 
prevalent;  or  ask  Dr.  Mary  Putnam- 
Jacobi,  or  Felix  Adler,  or  Howard 
Crosby,  or  Jane  A.  Denton,  or  any 
other  thoughtful  teacher.  Any  spec- 
tator at  the  Normal  College  who  could 
free  himself  from  the  artificial  stimu- 
lation of  the  hour  would  have  seen 
these  unpleasant  things.  The  gradu- 
ating class  sat  in  the  body  of  the  hall 
before  the  platform.  They  were  in 
white  gowns,  all  but  two  of  them. 
They  are  girls  who — most  of  them,  at 
any  rate — w-ould  be  more  than  merely 
good  looking  if  they  had  any  colour 
in  their  faces.  There  were  all  sorts 
of  styles  of  beauty,  but  there  was  one 
thing  that  was  common  to  all,  and 
that  was  a  chalky,  pie-crust  complex- 
ion." 

In  the  course  of  some. remarks  on 
the  higher  education  of  women,  the 
British  Medical  'journal  writes  as 
follows  : — 

"  We  must  point  out  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  laws  of  hygiene; 
especially  during  periods  of  rapid 
growth  of  brain  and  body.  Let  stu- 
dents work  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, and  let  those  in  charge  of  them 
see  to  healthful  surroundings,  and 
watch  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
brain  and  body  as  the  student's  Xxi^ 
proceeds.  The  student  should  attend 
to  her  duties  in  study  and  recreation, 


while  the  superintendent  trains  her- 
self to  observe  any  signs  of  the  com- 
mencement of  such  common  condi- 
tions as  lowered  nutrition,  exhaustion, 
or  defects  in  physicjue." 

These  words  should  be  "writ  large" 
before  the  eyes  of  every  parent  and 
teacner  and  student.  One  more  pic- 
ture, to  the  truth  of  which  most  of  us 
could  testify  : 

"At  an  age  when  the  emotional  and 
nervous  d£velopment  is  rapid,  and  in 
many  cases  morbid,  social  dissipation 
and  excitement  are  supplied  with  the 
same  care  that  they  receive  when  the 
daughter  is  a  woman.  Many  a  mother 
has  been  heard  to  say,  as  a  proof  of 
her  child's  strength,  "She  has  been 
able  to  go  to  parties  or  the  theatre 
several  evenings  a  week,  and  she 
stands  high  up  in  her  class.  Who 
cannot  name  dozens  of  children  that 
never  go  to  bed  until  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock — as  a  consequence  late  sleep- 
ing next  morning,  a  hasty  or  no  break- 
fast, and  a  lunch  not  taken  to  school, 
or,  if  taken,  mainly  rich  saccharine 
food.  Mothers  say,  in  extenuation 
of  their  not  insisting  on  regular,  slowly 
eaten  meals,  "  My  daughter  enjoys 
her  morning  nap  so,  I  hate  to  wake 
her  up  till  the  last  moment ;  then  she 
never  has  time  for  more  than  a  mouth- 
ful ;  a  good  strong  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee  is  all  she  wants ;  it  braces  her 
up,  so  she  does  not  care  for  more." 
A  clever,  thoughtful  woman,  now 
suffering  from  years  of  just  this  sort 
of  ignorance  in  a  luxuriant  home, 
states  that  a  standing  joke  at  school 
was  the  arrival  of  her  old  man-servant 
(she  would  not  be  "  late,"  breakfast 
or  no  breakfast)  with  the  message, 
"  Please,  ma'am,  here's  Miss  Mary's 
breakfast,  and  her  ma  says  she's  to 
eat  it  !  "  Put  what  girl's  pride  would 
allow  her  to  eat  l)reakfast  under  such 
mortifying  conditions  ?  Follow  tliesc 
girls  home,  with  an  empty  stomach, 
exhausted  nerves,  consequently  little 
a]i|)ttiu' — iliiTc  is  wailing  for  ih m  a 
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music  teacher,  or  extra  lesson,  or 
afternoon  tea  engagement,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  when  nature  is  at  her 
lowest  ebb,  a  heavy,  rich  meal,  and 
more  study  or  excitement.  Further- 
more, the  growing,  injudiciously 
worked  girl  is  probably  clothed  in 
tight,  heavy  garments,  and  put  to  bed 
in  a  closely  shut  up  room  from  which 
all    pure  oxygen  is  soon  exhausted. 

When  the  strain  of  school  life  under 
such  treatment  is  over,  and  the  greater 
strain  of  mature  life  claims  the  young 
woman's  time,  there  is  no  reserve 
strength  to  meet  the  demands — often 
legitimate — -of  a  more  complex  exist- 
ence, and  we  have  the  inevitable 
breakdown,  when  the  same  mother 
will  bitterly  and  helplessly  exclaim, 
"  Why  should  my  child  be  so  deli- 
cate?" The  true  answer  is,  "Be- 
cause for  years  all  your  training  tended 
to  produce  just  such  fruits." — Cather- 
ine Baldwin  In  Harper  s  Young  People. 

In  the  June  number  of  Education., 
Morrison  J.  Swift,  of  New  York,  gives 
some  account  of  over  twenty-five  cases 
of  needless,  foolish,  wicked  over-strain 
at  American  schools  and  colleges, 
most  of  which  ended  in  permanent 
invalidism  or  premature  death — one 
in  suicide.  None  but  those  who  have 
had  similar  experience  would  fully 
believe  these  things.  Yet  they  are 
true.  And  we  all  say  that  health  is 
important.  Do  we  really  think  so  ? 
As  Professor  Tyndall  says  :— "  There 
have  been  men  who  by  wise  attention 
to  this  point  might  have  risen  to  em- 
inence, might  have  made  great  dis- 
coveries, written  great  poems,  com- 
manded armies,  or  ruled  states — but 
who  by  unwise  neglect  of  this  point 
have  come  to  nothing.  Imagine 
Hercules  as  oarsman  in  another  boat, 
what  could  he  do  but  by  the  very 
force  of  his  stroke  expedite  the  ruin 
of  his  craft." 

And  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  : — "The 
constitutions  shaken  by  this  long-con- 
tinued over-application,  they  bequeath 


to  their  children.  And  then  these 
comparatively  feeble  children,  predis- 
posed as  they  are  to  break  down 
under  even  an  ordinary  strain  upon 
their  energies,  are  required  to  go 
through  a  curriculum  much  more  ex- 
tended than  that  prescribed  lor  the  un- 
enfeebled  children  of  pastgenerations." 

And  Mr.  Emerson  : — "  Get  health. 
No  labour,  pains,  temperance,  poverty, 
nor  exercise  that  can  gain  it  must  be 
grudged.  For  sickness  is  a  cannibal 
which  eats  up  all  the  life  and  youth 
it  can  lay  hold  of,  and  absorbs  its  own 
sons  and  daughters.  I  figure  it  as  a 
pale,  wailing,  distracted  phantom,  ab- 
solutely selfish,  heedless  of  what  is 
good  and  great,  attentive  to  its  sen- 
sations, losing  its  soul  and  afiflicting 
other  souls  with  meanness  and  mop- 
ings,  and  with  ministrations  to  its  vor- 
acity of  trifles." 

And  who  is  to  save  our  boys  and 
girls  from  this  fearful  phantom  ?  Who 
but  their  fathers  and  mothers  ?  "  Let 
them  go  and  help  them,"  says  the 
Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  "to  trundle 
the  hoop,  and  fly  the  kite,  and  build 
snow  castles."  And  he,  too,  goes  on 
in  the  srime  sermon  to  say  : — "  Mul- 
titudes of  children,  because  of  their 
precocity,  have  been  urged  into  depths 
of  study  where  they  ought  not  to  go, 
and  their  intellects  have  been  over- 
burdened and  overstrained  and  bat- 
tered to  pieces  against  Latin  gram- 
mars and  algebras,  and  coming  forth 
into  practical  life  they  will  hardly  rise 
to  mediocrity,  and  there  is  now  a 
stuffing  and  cramming  system  of  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  our  country 
that  is  deathful  to  the  teachers  who 
have  to  enforce  it,  and  destructive  to 
the  children  who  must  submit  to  the 
process." 

The  following  conversation,  given 
verbatim,  is  submitted  as  a  specimen  : 

Alice,  a  pale,  delicate,  small,  nerv- 
ous girl  who  had  a  general  look  as  if 
nobody  had  ever  been  kind  to  her> 
was  discovered  one  day  weeping. 
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Teacher — "  What    is    the    matter, 
AUce?" 

Alice — "  My  head  is  aching." 
T.— "  Would  you    not    like  to  go 
home  ?  " 

A. — "No,  I  don't  want  to  go  home." 
(Weeping  afresh.) 
T.— "Why  not?" 
A. — "Well,  if  pa  knew  I  had  a 
headache  he  would  make  me  leave 
school,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave 
school." 

T. — "Is  your  mother  at   home?" 
A.  — "  No  ;  she  is  out  of  town  and 
there  is  nobody  at  home." 

T. — "When  will  she  be  back?" 
A. — "Next  Monday,  I  think." 
Under  the  circumstances,  especially 
as  Alice  declared  that  the  house  was 
locked  up,  she  was  allowed  to  stay. 
That  was  Thursday.  She  was  absent 
on  Friday,  and  on  Monday  the  teacher 
called  at  her  home.  Miss  Alice  was 
"up  for  an  hour,"  attired  in  a  wrap- 
per, and  looking  very  wretched,  poor 
thing.  She  said,  "  I  don't  think  I'll 
be  able  to  come  back  to  school  till 
next  week." 

Mother — "  No,  she  is  not  strong, 

Miss  B ;  she   has   been    in   bed 

with  malarial  fever;  indeed,  she  was 
delirious  on  Saturday  night  and  I 
wanted  to  have  the  doctor,  but  she 
won't  have  the  doctor.  Her  pa  and 
I  did  not  want  her  to  go  to  school  at 
all,  but  she  would  go.  I  told  her 
when  I  went  away,  a  week  ago,  "  Now 
you  are  not  to  go  to  school,"  and  she 
went  the  very  next  day. 

T. — "Has  she  been  delicate  long?" 
M. — "  Well,  she  had  scarlet  fever 
when  she  was  eight  years  old,  and  she 
has  never  been  real  strong  since.  I 
■did  not  want  her  to  go  to  school  last 
winter,  but  she  would  go." 


T. — "I  think  she  is  hardly  able  for 
school  work  at  present." 

M. — "Well,  now,  that  is  just  what 
I  have  been  telling  her." 

A. — "No;  I  a'int  goin'  to  leave 
school." 

M. — "  Now,  Alice,  you  know —  " 

A.—"  I  don't  care,  I  don't  want  to 
leave  school,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to." 

T. — "  I  think  you  ought  to  do  as 
your  mother  says." 

A.— "Well,  I  don't  care,  I'll  ask 
pa  first." 

Comment  upon  such  a  conversation 
is  unnecessary.  The  remedy  for  such 
a  state  of  things  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  parents,  who  are  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  their  children  (a  fact  far 
too  much  ignored  in  our  present 
system  of  State  education),  and  the 
blame  of  many  of  the  present  evils  lies 
at  the  doors  of  the  home.  Nothing 
— no  system,  no  teacher,  no  outside 
advantages — can  ever  take  the  place 
of  good  home  training,  arid  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  and  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  can  find  no  more  im- 
portant matter  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion than  the  necessity  of  that  training 
and  the  preparation  of  the  coming 
generation,  so  that  they  may  impart 
it,  in  their  turn,  to  their  children. 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type  the 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Education  has 
issued  an  ordinance  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Medical  Inspectorsof  Schools. 
These  doctors  are  to  inspect  school 
buildings  as  to  their  sanitary  condition, 
to  examine  each  pupil  sejiarately  ;.s 
regards  general  health,  keep  a  recoid 
of  those  who  are  sick  and  a  special 
account  of  the  influence  of  school  lile 
on  the  mental  and  physical  dcvelo])- 
ment  of  the  pupil.] 
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THE  PLEASURABLE  IN  SCHOOL-WORK. 


BY  J.   M.    HARPER,  A.M. 


I  am  aware  I  may  here  be  reminded  of 
the  necessity  of  rendering  instruction  agree- 
able to  y..uth,  and  of  Tasso's  infusion  of 
honey  ir.to  the  medicine  of  the  child  ;  but 
an  age  in  which  children  are  taught  the  driest 
of  doctrines  by  the  insinuating  meth.  d  of 
instructive  games  has  little  reason  to  dread 
the  consequences  of  study  being  rendered  too 
serious  or  severe.  The  history  of  England 
is  now  reduced  to  a  game  of  cards,  the 
problems  of  mathematics  to  puzzles  and  rid- 
dles, and  the  doctrines  of  arithmetic  may,  we 
are  assured,  be  sufficiently  acquired  by  spend- 
ing a  few  hours  a  week  at  a  new  and  compli- 
cated edition  of  the  Royal  Game  of  the 
Goose.  There  wants  but  one  step  further, 
and  the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
may  be  taught  in  the  same  manner,  without 
the  necessity  of  the  grave  face,  deliberate 
tone  of  recital  and  devout  attention,  hitherto 
exacted  from  the  well-governed  childhood  of 
this  realm.  It  may  in  the  meantime  be  sub- 
ject of  serious  consideration  whether  those 
who  are  accustomed  only  to  acquire  instruc- 
tion through  the  medium  of  amusement  may 
not  be  brought  to  reject  that  which  ap- 
proaches under  the  aspect  of  study;  whether 
those  who  learn  history  by  the  cards  may  not 
be  led  to  prefer  the  means  to  the  end ;  and 
whether,  were  we  to  teach  religion  in  the 
way  of  sport,  our  pupils  may  not  thereby  be 
induced  to  make  sport  of  religion. 

THERE  are  few  English  readers 
who  do  not  recognise  in  .'-ir 
Walter  Scott,  from  whose  writings  the 
above  extract  is  taken,  one  of  their 
best  schoolmasters.  He  it  was  who 
first  taught  many  of  us  to  take  an 
interest  in  what  we  read,  when  we 
had  once  discovered  that  reading 
books  was  more  than  a  mere  pastime. 
As  was  said  of  him  once,  when  a  few 
of  the  literary  politicians  and  teachers 
of  a  neighbouring  province  were 
making  of  his  Marmion  the  fulcrum 
for  their  game  of  see-saw  and  faction 
outcry,  the  morality  of  the  glorious 
Scotsman  is  as  pure  as  the  burn  that 
runs  down  a  heathery  hillside ;  and 
there  is  little  temerity  in  our  saying 
that  his  opinions,  however  they  may 


be  disputed,  were  as  honestly  con- 
ceived as  were  all  his  commercial 
transactions,  however  indiscreet  some 
of  them  subsequently  proved  to  be. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  honest  opin- 
ions are  by  no  means  sound  argu- 
ments ;  and  as,  now-a-days  at  least, 
they  can  never  become  law  without  a 
thorough  sifting,  there  is  always  an 
excuse  for  investigating  the  doctrines 
even  of  the  most  distinguished  writers. 
Indeed  there  can  be  no  presumption 
in  the  critic,  if  he  only  be  honest. 

The  passage,  which  has  been  quoted, 
was  written  by  the  great  novelist,  while 
pointing  out  the  defects  of  such  a 
desultory  system  of  study  as  that  pur- 
sued by  the  young  Edward  Waverley. 
To  divide  it  up  into  its  component 
facts  we  may  find  it  an  allusion,  a 
gibe,  and  a  premonition,  none  of 
which  seem  to  the  writer  to  stand  the 
test  of  true  critical  examination.  The 
allusion,  for  instance,  to  Tasso's  infu- 
sion of  honey  into  the  child's  medicine 
is  surely  an  inapt  illustration  for  the 
acquiring  of  knowledge,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Even  the  know- 
ledge that  disciplines  is  sometimes  to 
be  viewed  more  in  the  light  of  the 
food  that  nourishes,  than  of  the  men- 
tal cathartic  that  purifies.  Sometimes 
the  manner  in  which  food  is  given  to 
children  makes  it  as  distasteful  as 
medicine ;  and  as  with  the  body  so 
with  the  mind.  But  generally  speak- 
ing, the  child  takes  delight  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  The  eye  brightens 
when  beholding  things  beautiful,  the 
ear  quickens  when  it  drinks  in  the 
harmony  of  sounds,  the  whole  body 
quivers  with  the  excitement  of  joy, 
when  some  pleasant  discovery  is 
made  by  the  child's  sense  of  touch  or 
taste  or  smell.     If  knowledge  be  bit- 
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ter  it  is  being  unnaturally  acquired, 
it  is  being  presented  by  one  who  does 
not  fully  understand  the  process  of 
nature;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  sweetness 
of  nature  soured  by  an  ignorance  that 
does  not  know  its  own  potency.  "  I 
know  a  stupid  boy"  says  some  one, 
"whose  cup  of  knowledge  it  is  impos- 
sible to  sweeten."  "And  I  know 
more  than  one"  says  another,  "whose 
minds  have  had  to  be  opened  by  a 
violent  process,  and  a  modicum  of 
knowledge  poured  into  them."  But 
this,  as  the  knowledge  that  disciplines, 
cannot  be  administered  for  any  length 
of  time  with  advantage,  even  to  the 
stupidity  that  lingers  at  its  work,  and 
ought  never  to  be  administered  when 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  active.  Men- 
tal dormancy,  we  have  been  told  time 
and  again  by  the  old  schoolmaster, 
who  has,  moreover,  not  passed  through 
the  mill  of  experience  with  his  eyes 
shut,  can  be  quickened  into  newness 
of  life  when  necessity  presses  upon  it 
to  act.  But  when  the  pressure  of 
necessity  is  continued  too  long,  the 
result  is  nearly  always  the  same  on 
the  active  as  on  the  inactive  mind. 
Nothing  is  so  easily  stultified  as  stu- 
pidity, and  the  process  which  renders 
the  stupid  child  more  stupid,  not 
unfrequently  makes  even  the  clever 
child  lose  heart.  In  dealing  with  the 
willing  and  the  unwilling  mind  the 
process  is  the  same,  the  supplying  of 
the  food  of  knowledge  that  nourishes 
and  strengthens  and  encourages  to 
self-effort,  not  the  supplying  of  the 
medicine  of  discipline  which  though 
it  purifies  for  the  moment,  eventually 
enervates,  and  stultifies  the  natural 
gifts  in  the  child.  Thanks  to  Nature 
there  are  few,  if  any.  children  without 
"a  turn"  as  it  is  called,  for  something 
good  and  useful,  and  it  is  in  this 
"turn  "  there  lies  the  hope  of  mental 
development.  It  is  this  gift  which 
the  teacher  must  first  discover,  before 
either  medicine  or  food  can,  with  good 
effect,  be  administered.     By  building 


upon  this  nucleus  of  native  intelli- 
gence or  inclination,  the  bitter-sweet 
of  school-work  soon  strengthens  the 
soul  to  recognise  the  pleasure  of 
doing  one's  duty;  and  when  the  most 
indifferent  pupil — indifferent  perhaps 
not  so  much  from  laziness  as  a  natural 
longing  for  muscular  freedom — -begins 
to  feel  this  pleasure,  the  school-life 
becomes  all  sunshine,  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge  becomes  as  sweet  to  the 
mental  desires  of  the  child  as  is  the 
syrup  of  the  maple  to  the  taste.  The 
natural  developments  in  education 
are  gradual,  not  violent.  The  true 
methods  of  imparting  instruction  are 
born  of  Nature  itself;  and  under  them 
the  knowledge  that  is  acquired  is  the 
knowledge  that  assimilates  as  a  pala- 
table food  that  nourishes,  not  as  a 
bitter  medicine  that  nauseates  even 
when  it  rectifies.  By  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  getting  understanding,  the 
memory  is  not  excoriated  with  a 
knowledge  that  is  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  intellect.  Mind 
growth  is  as  slow  and  gradual  as  body 
growth,  and  can  be  checked  only  by 
too  much  food  or  too  much  medicine. 
The  true  education  has  only  to  guard 
against  a  surfeit  of  the  one;  since 
Nature  itself  has  provided  the  means 
of  escaping  the  other. 

The  gibe  about  cards,  puzzles,  and 
riddles,  and  the  Royal  Game  of  the 
Goose,  brings  to  mind  an  incident  in 
school-life  which  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  ex-Premier  of  Canada, 
used  to  tell  when  he  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  teachers,  as  a  warning  agamst 
the  effects  which  might  arise  from 
their  adopting  modern  methods  in 
school-work.  A  young  teacher  who 
had  picked  up  some  notions  of  a 
natural  method  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion, one  day  proceeded  io  give  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  country  school 
over  which  he  had  presided  only  for 
a  short  lime,  a  lesson  on  the  solar 
system.  Of  course,  there  was  no 
apparatus  by  means  of  whic  h  he  could 
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illustrate  the  lesson,  except  the  pupils 
themselves,  whom  he  proceeded  to 
arrange  upon  the  floor  in  such  a  way 
as  to  personate  the  various  planets. 
The  children  were  naturally  delighted, 
and  the  lesson  was  in  the  fair  way  of 
being  a  success,  when,  just  as  it  was 
about  to  be  brought  to  a  close,  as  the 
planets  were  revolving  round  the  sun, 
a  parent  made  his  appearance  at  the 
open  door.  There  was  evidently 
something  going  on  in  the  school 
which  he  had  never  seen  before. 
What  was  it  all  about?  Were  the 
pupils  practising  a  new  kind  of  coun- 
try dance?  Or  had  the  teacher  lost 
his  wits?  For  the  moment,  he  could 
only  stare  with  astonishment;  but 
next  day,  the  story  of  the  innovation 
spread  through  the  village,  and  the 
excitement  became  so  intense,  that 
the  commissioners  or  school  trustees 
appeared  in  a  body  before  the  enter- 
prising teacher  to  inform  him  that,  as 
he  had  evidently  lost  control  of  the 
school,  they  were  ready  to  relieve  him 
of  his  duties.  As  they  said,  he  had 
been  engaged  to  teach  their  children, 
not  to  play  at  "tag"  with  them  during 
school  hours.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  anecdote  is  not  far  to 
seek,  and  we  may  safely  leave  it  as  an 
answer  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  satire. 
Were  it  necessary  to  reply  with  any 
measure  of  seriousness  to  the  great 
novelist's  irony,  we  might  place  along- 
side of  it  such  rhetoric  as  this:  "Give 
us,  O  give  us,  the  man  who  sings  at 
his  work  !  He  will  do  more  in  the 
same  time,  he  will  do  it  better,  he  will 
persevere  longer.  One  is  scarcely 
sensible  of  fatigue  when  he  marches 
to  music.  The  very  stars  are  said  to 
make  harmony  as  they  revolve  in 
their  spheres.  Wondrous  is  the 
strength  of  cheerfulness,  altogether 
past  calculation  its  power  of  endur- 
ance. Efforts,  to  be  permanently 
useful,  must  be  uniformly  joyous  ;  a 
spirit  all  sunshine,  graceful  from  very 
gladness,  beautiful  because  bright." 
And   if  this  be  true  with   res[).^ct  to 


adults,  how  much  more  so  in  the  case 
of  young  folks.  During  the  years  in 
which  the  senses  are  acute,  in  which 
the  observing  faculties  are  strongest, 
and  the  reasoning  powers,  so  to  speak, 
are  dormant.  Nature  teaches  us  to 
gratify  the  child's  desires  with  what- 
ever he  has  the  power  to  digest.  Let 
us  place  before  him  objects  to  be 
seen,  and  teach  him  how  to  see  them. 
Let  us  fill  the  hands  which  reach  out 
so  eagerly  with  something  to  handle. 
Let  us  even  utilize  his  love  for  the 
noisy  and  boisterous  by  joining  in  his 
frolic  and  teaching  him  to  romp. 
The  healthy  child  wakes  laughing, 
and  plays  till  he  sleeps  again.  And 
is  not  play  to  the  child  what  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  are  to  the  plant?  Un- 
consciously, the  life-giving  element 
permeates  every  atom  of  his  system, 
and  his  very  activity  expels  the  mental 
acids  so  troublesome  to  human  nature. 
In  the  premonition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  statement,  there  is  expressed 
the  fear  that  in  adopting  a  natural 
method  of  teaching,  children  may 
take  the  means  for  the  end.  But 
there  is  just  as  little  danger  of  this 
happening  in  the  case  of  the  elemen- 
tary teacher's  work  as  in  the  case  of 
the  historical  novelist's  operations. 
In  fact,  the  novel  is  the  printing  press 
working  under  the  influence  of  the 
new  education;  and  by  the  novel  is 
here  particularly  meant  that  fiction 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  improvement 
of  mankind  in  their  tastes  and  morals, 
— the  medium  through  which  society 
can  be  taught  all  the  relations  which 
bind  society  closely  together.  The 
novelist  is  one  of  the  schoolmasters  of 
society  in  its  adult  stages.  In  him 
and  his  work,  the  new  education  is 
seen  at  full  play,  just  as  much  as  in  a 
kindergarten  or  a  well-conducted 
primary  department.  The  mental 
nourishment  it  provides  by  means  of 
'its  psychology,  ethics,  logic  and  rhe- 
toric, has  been  seasoned  with  expec- 
tation, and  with  the  mental  pleasure 
which  provokes  a  desire  for  reading 
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For  example,  who  has  done  more  to 
render  the  study  of  history  an  easy 
and  pleasant  task  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott  himself?  Just  let  us  think  for 
a  moment  of  any  historical  period 
which  has  been  permanently  pictured 
in  our  minds,  and  can  we  not  trace 
the  picture  to  its  origin  in  some  his- 
torical novel?  Or  to  particularise  by 
inditing  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  treason 
against  himself,  when  he  penned  the 
paragraph  we  are  discussing,  who  of 
us  is  there  who  understood  the  true 
character  of  James,  the  First,  and  life 
at  his  court,  before  reading  the  For- 
tiines  of  Nigel,  or  appreciated  fully 
the  historic  picture  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  before  laughing  and  crying  and 
boiling  with  indignation  over  The 
Abbot?  Have  we  not  studied  the 
■"forty-five"  from  IVaverley,  the  spirit  of 
the  Covenanters  from  Old  Mortality, 
the  valorous  conduct  of  the  Celt  from 
Fob  Foy,  the  Porteous  Riots  from  the 
Heart  of  Midlothian  /  Or  turning  to 
other  fiction  writers,  where  did  those 
of  us,  who  are  not  lawyers,  get  our 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  chancery 
but  from  Dickens'  Bleak  House,  an 
acquaintance  with  early  American 
aristocracy  but  from  Thackeray's"  F/>- 
ginians,  an  introduction  to  Florentme 
art  and  science  but  from  George 
Eliot's  Fomola,  our  first  idea  of  true 
criticism  but  from  Tom  f^ones  and 
Wilhelin  Meister?  The  list  might  be 
extended  to  reach  the  historical  infor- 
mation we  may  derive  from  perusing 
such  books  as  Chien  d'Or,  Francois 
de  Bienville  and  Ttvice  Taken. 

But  those  enumerated  are  sufficient; 
and  now  it  may  safely  be  asked,  what 
mind  has  been  injured  or  weakened 
by  acquiring  mind-food  through  these 
channels?  Do  we  ever  confound  the 
means  for  the  end  in  such  study  ? 
Are  our  minds  not  rather  strengthened 
in  separating  the  chaff  of  fiction  from 
the  wheat  of  historical  fact  ?  Of 
course,  the  mind  of  an  intelligent 
reader  easily  distinguislies  between 
the  pleasurable  element  and  the  intel- 


lectual ;  and  may  it  not  be  said  that 
only  those  who  have  studied  history 
through  a  dramatic  or  epic  medium 
are  able  fully  to  enter  into  "the  spirit 
of  the  times  "  of  an  historical  period, 
or  to  know  minutely  the  characters  of 
the  men  who  took  part  m  it.  Why 
do  our  most  popular  historians  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
engrossing  style  of  the  novel  writer,  if 
it  be  not  that  they  value  the  pleasur- 
able element  as  a  powerful  incentive 
in  accjuiring  knowledge  ?  For  one 
who  has  read  Hume's  History  of 
England  in  detached  portions,  there 
are  twenty  who  have  read  Macaulay's 
from  beginning  to  end ;  for  the  {q\v 
who  have  read  any  of  the  countless 
general  histories  of  Canada,  there  are 
hundreds  who  fairly  revel  with  delight 
in  Parkman's  works:  and  for  one  who 
has  read  a  volume  of  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there 
are  thousands  who  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  Prescoti's  Conquest  of 
Mexico  and  his  Fhilip  the  Second. 
And  yet  it  is  the  pleasurable  element 
in  the  latter  volumes  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  seems  to  warn  us  against,  and 
which  when  it  appears  in  school-work 
he  would  fain  despise.  Nor  is  he 
alone.  There  are  many  very  orthodox 
people  with  the  popular  novelist  in 
this  matter.  Like  the  trustees  in  the 
l)receding  anecdote,  these  grim-faced 
folk  resent  the  pleasurable  element  in 
school  and  call  it  "tag,"  just  as  Si:ott 
has  called  it  the  Royal  Game  of  the 
Goose.  Blindly  taking  their  stand 
upon  the  narrow  proverb  that  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  learning,  they  for  the 
moment  turn  their  backs  upon  those 
genuine  princi|)les  of  the  true  educa- 
tion, wliicli,  when  reduced  to  pr.ictice, 
does  for  children,  what  historical 
novel  writing  has  done  for  the  stu- 
dents of  history,  making  the  school  a 
pleasant  place,  and  rendering  the 
lives  of  children  free  from  some  of 
the  many  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  acquiring  knowledge. — Educational 
Record,  Que. 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


The  American  Meteorological 
Journal  Co.  offer  valuable  prizes  for 
the  best  discussions  of  tornadoes. 


"  Why  is  the  ice  formed  on  sea- 
water  fresh  ?  "  The  molecules  of  wa- 
ter are  strongly  attracted  to  each 
other,  but  are  kept  apart  within  cer- 
tain limits  by  the  heat  vibrations  of 
the  molecules.  When  these  vibra- 
tions are  lowered  to  what  we  call  the 
freezing  temperature  the  molecular 
attractive  force  prevails,  drawing  the 
water  molecules  into  a  more  fixed  and 
rigid  connection  with  each  other  and 
pressing  out  into  the  liquid  water  the 
less  strongly  attracted  molecules  of 
the  sodium  chloride.  The  water  mole- 
cules in  freezing  are  strongly  drawn 
in  to  the  ice-forming  surface,  while 
the  salt  molecules,  not  being  strongly 
attracted  by  this  surface,  are  crowded 
back  into  the  liquid  water." — Ed.  Re- 
viezv,  JSl.B. 

Slate  Pencils.  —  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  town  of  Castleton, 
Rutland  Co.,  Vt,  is  the  only  manu- 
factory in  the  United  States  of  slate 
pencils.  The  stone,  as  it  comes  from 
the  quarry,  is  first  sawed  into  blocks 
from  four  to  seven  inches  wide,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  desired  for  the 
pencils.  These  are  split  quite  easily 
with  a  chisel  into  slabs  a  little  thicker 
than  the  finished  pencils,  say  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch.  These  are  passed 
through  a  planing  machine  and  over 
an  emery  belt  to  make  them  fiat, 
smooth,  and  of  a  uniform  thickness 
of  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 
Next  day  they  are  pushed  into  the 
jaws  of  a  "  crocodile,"  which  consists 
of  a  pair  of  steel  plates,  in  the  under 
one  of  which  are  six  rows  of  curved 
knives,  each  set  so  as  to  cut  a  little 
deeper  than  the  one  that  went  before 
it.    These  plough  out  parallel  grooves 


half  way  through  the  slab,  which  a 
man  then  turns  and  lays  on  a  steel 
plate,  having  ridges  which  just  fit 
these  grooves.  This  slides  back  un- 
der the  six  rows  of  teeth  of  a  second 
"  crocodile"  lying  in  wait  alongside, 
which  cuts  the  grooves  on  the  other 
side,  and  leaves  the  pencils  side  by 
side.  Lastly,  they  are  broken  and 
rolled  off  for  an  instant  to  point  them 
upon  an  emery  belt.  A  man  can  give 
this  last  touch  to  about  8,000  in  a  day. 
Theold  plan  wasto  saw  outsquare pen- 
cils from  the  slab  one  by  one.  These 
were  boxed  and  distributed  among 
poor  families,  who  whittled  them 
round  by  hand  at  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  dollar  per  thousand. — Exchange. 


Snow  Clothing. — Seventy  to 
eighty  degrees  below  zero,  i.e.,  thirty 
to  forty  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  of  mercury,  is  a  temperature  we 
can  scarcely  contemplate  without  a 
shudder,  yet  such  was  endured  in 
Siberia  by  Captain  Wiggins  and  his 
crew  last  October.  It  is  in  such  a 
climate  as  this  that  the  beneficence  of 
snow  is  fully  manifested.  The  snow 
falls  heavily  at  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, while  the  surface  of  the  ground 
has  not  yet  fallen  below  thirty-two 
degrees,  the  snow  itself  being  at  about 
that  temperature,  or  say  thirty  degrees. 
The  feathery  crystals  and  the  air  they 
entangle  are  nearly  absolute  non-con- 
ductors of  heat,  and  constitute  the 
most  effective  of  all  possible  clothing. 
Thus  the  soil  in  such  countries  never 
falls  to  so  low  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture as  it  occasionally  reaches  in 
England  when  we  have  a  temperature 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  over 
naked  ground.  Hence  the  paradox 
of  Siberian  vegetation,  which  is  so 
luxuriant  in  the  summer,  when  the 
heat  of  the  long  days  is  very  intense. 
— Science  Gossip. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW    TO    IMPROVE    THE    STATUS 
OF  THE  TEACHER. 

ONE  of  the  questions  most  ear- 
nestly debated  at  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Association  for  some  years 
has  been,  How  can  the  Social  and 
Intellectual  Status  of  the  Teacher  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  that  of  the 
Learned  Professions  ? 

Let  me  briefly  indicate  one  point 
on  which  the  steady  and  united  influ- 
ence of  the  teachers  ought  to  be  ex- 
erted until  it  is  secured,  the  possession 
of  which  would  do  much  to  elevate 
the  status  of  the  teacher,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Education 
in  the  Provincial  University,  or,  at 
least,  a  Lectureship  similar  to  that  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  filled  by  a 
distinguished  educationist  whose  lec- 
tures would  embrace  the  history, 
science  and  art  of  education,  with 
some  of  the  city  schools  placed  under 
his  control  in  which  the  theory  ex- 
pounded in  his  lectures  would  be  put 
into  practice  by  skilful  teachers.  Let 
all  High  School  and  first-class  teachers 
receive  their  professional  training  un- 
der his  care. 

Let  the  students  also  attend  lec- 
tures of  other  professors  on  Psychol- 
ogy, Physiology  and  other  subjects 
bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  their 
professional  duties.  Let  the  student 
complete  a  course  of  study  and  prac- 
tical training  equally  liberal  and  as 
thorough  as  the  learned  professions. 
Then  must  this  section  of  the  profes- 
sion occupy  a  position  of  moral  weight 
and  influence  second  to  no  other  pro- 
fession in  the  land.  It  is  clear  that 
until  we  deserve  equal  honour  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  it,  no  matter 
how  important    the    function  we   are 


called  on  to  perform,  seeing  we  are 
satisfied  to  perform  it  with  less  skill, 
culture  and  ability  than  other  profes- 
sions bring  to  bear  on  theirs.  All 
these  University  trained  teachers,  par- 
ticipating in  "  the  broader  culture,  the 
freer  air  and  the  higher  aims  "  of  the 
University,  would  do  much  to  destroy 
the  pedantry  of  the  profession,  and, 
receiving  from  this  honoured  source 
the  attestation  of  their  qualification 
for  their  profession,  would  do  very 
much  to  elevate  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual status  of  the  whole  profession. 
Is  it  not  a  debt  our  Provincial  Uni- 
versity owes  to  the  community  to  send 
forth  from  its  halls  men  thoroughly 
equipped  and  trained  in  that  art  of 
which  the  University  itself  is  the  best 
exponent,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  which  it  owes  its  very  existence? 
Permit  me  also  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  fellow-teachers  to  other  two 
points  on  which,  in  my  judgment, 
teachers  would  do  well  to  bring  their 
power  and  influence  to  bear:  (i) 
Emphasize  the  recommendation  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  embodied 
in  his  Annual  Report  for  1887  to 
County  Boards,  namely,  "  Boards 
should  deal  heroically  with  every  can- 
didate whose  qualifications  are  not 
unmistakably  high."  The  wisdom 
and  need  of  this  advice  will  be  readily 
realized  from  the  fact  that  out  of 
fifty-five  Model  Schools  twenty-five 
passed  all  the  candidates,  that  is,  out 
of  634  students  in  attendance  none 
failed.  (2)  Is  it  not  high  time  that 
the  granting  of  permits  should  cease 
in  the  old  and  well-settled  counties, 
seeing  the  supply  of  certificated  teach- 
ers is  far  beyond  the  demand  ? 

A.  H.  1>. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


It  is  reported  that  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science 
is  to  be  increased  by  the  appointment 
of  one  or  two  lecturers.  The  present 
staff  is  over-wrought,  and  the  work  is 
not  done  as  the  members  thereof 
would  like  ;  the  addition,  we  hope, 
will  prove  a  strength,  and  thus  afford 
a  much  needed  relief. 


"The  Pleasurable  in  School-work'* 
by  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Re- 
cord^ Province  of  Quebec,  will  be  found 
in  this  number  of  our  magazine.  Dr. 
Harper  takes  exception  to  the  views 
of  the  "  Wizard  of  the  North  "  found 
in  the  extract  at  the  head  of  his 
article ;  to  us  it  seems  they  are  both 
at  one  ;  the  great  "Unknown  "  would 
be  the  last  man  in  "  broad  Scotland  " 
to  look  unkindly  on  the  lad  or  lassie 
who  would  learn  "  as  the  bird  sings  " 
the  lessons  from  book  or  life.  Evi- 
dently his  contention  is,  be  prepared 
for  the  work  of  life,  with  joy,  if  possi- 
ble, but  be  prepared.  So,  we  take  it, 
every  wise  educator  strives. 


J.  M.  Ashley,  M.A.,  Oxford,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  Chair  of 
Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  From  statements  made, 
we  inter  that  there  was  full  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  choice.  In  making 
appointments  for  the  performance  of 
work  in  any  department  in  Canada, 
we  believe  those  making  such  appoint- 
ments, other  things  being  equal,  will 
consult  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try by  selecting  a  Canadian  ;  the  rea- 
sons are  quite  obvious  and  need  not 
be  here  enumerated.  The  Chair  of 
Political  Science  is  a  peculiar  one,  the 
occupant  of  which  has  to  deal  with 
questions  in  regard  to  which  there  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  there- 
fore the  discussion  will  require  care 
and    prudence.      There    can    be   no 


doubt  as  to  Mr.  Ashley's  academic 
qualifications  for  the  position  he  is 
called  upon  to  fill;  time  only  will 
show  whether  he  has  the  much  higher 
qualities  of  work  and  wisdom  required 
for  this  new  and  important  Chair. 
We  wish  him  high  success  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  important  duties  to 
the  University  and  to  the  country. 


We  desire  to  inform  our  readers,  at 
the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Sociological  Committee  of  the  Can- 
adian Institute,  Toronto,  that  this 
committee  has  recently  issued  a  cir- 
cular requesting  information  from  all 
who  may  be  able  to  give  it,  in  regard 
to  the  political  and  social  institutions, 
customs  and  beliefs,  habits,  etc.,  etc., 
of  the  Indians  of  Canada  and  the 
North-West.  We  cordially  commend 
this  matter  to  our  readers,  and  trust 
that  any  of  them  who  have  access  to 
such  information  will  communicate 
with  Mr.  T.  B.  Browning,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Sociological  Committee, 
who  will  at  once  forward  to  them  a 
copy  of  the  circular. 


We  have  received  the  prospectus  of 
the  College  of  Practical  Science  and 
Agriculture  for  Eastern  Ontario,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  found  in  Kingston, 
in  affiliation  with  Queen's  University. 
The  intention  of  the  promoters  is~to 
form  a  joint  stock  company  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000  in  2,000  shares  of 
$25  each,  the  company  to  be  known 
by  the  title  above  quoted.  The  man- 
agement of  the  college  is  to  be  vested 
in  a  Board  of  Directors  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  shareholders.  The 
following  subjects  will  be  taught  dur- 
ing the  first  session :  Principles  of 
Agriculture,  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Veterinary  Science,  Dairying,  Meas- 
urement of  Land,  Practical  Geometry 
and  Geometrical  Drawins.     The  fol- 
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lowing  will  be  added  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances warrant :  Elementary  Physics, 
Elementary  Statics,  Architecture, 
Mineralogy  and  Mining,  Technical 
Art  and  Workshop  Practice,  (a)  in 
metal  working,  ih)  in  wood  working, 
Principles  in  Mechanism.  This  maga- 
zine has  always  advocated  the  policy 
of  encouraging  and  developing  acade- 
mic activity  at  various  points  in 
Ontario.  The  promoters  of  this  enter- 
prise have  our  cordial  wishes  and 
support,  and  we  hope  they  will  have 
great  success.    

Time  is  limited  with  every  teacher; 
strength  must  be  husbanded,  and 
money  is  scarce  and  the  demands  on 
teachers  are  most  exacting.  The 
teacher  must  live  well  and  dress  re- 
spectably ;  must  go,  and  do,  and  be ; 
must  read  and  hear.  Being  human, 
he  is  liable  not  to  satisfy  himself  or 
the  public  in  these  respects,  and  this 
sense  of  deficiency  to  meet  the  high- 
est demands  burdens  many  teachers. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  first  duty 
is  not  to  get  over  the  unattainable. 
Do  the  best  you  can,  and  do  not  vex 
your  spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  your 
given  work.        

FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL. 
• 
''PHE  Convention  of  the  Ontario 
I  Teachers'  Association  held  last 
month  was  of  the  usual  lively  and 
pleasing  character.  Many  important 
conclusions  were  arrived  at,  but  per- 
haps more  important  were  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place,  affording 
members  their  only  opportunity,  while 
face  to  face,  for  interchange  of  opin- 
ions on  the  many  points  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  them,  and  of  prime 
value  for  the  country  to  know. 
Unquestionably,  to  those  who  have 
attended  the  annual  gathering  of  our 
educators  for  some  years,  and  are 
theiefore   acquainted  personally  with 


many  of  the  teacher^,  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  is  to  meet  and  ex- 
change greetings,  make  known  diffi- 
culties, and,  as  "friends  in  council," 
to  take  measures  for  improvement  in 
methods,  etc.,  encourage  and  cheer 
each  other  in  their  noble  work.  While 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  President 
in  his  relegating  the  religious  function 
of  the  Public  School  to  the  family  and 
the  church,  we  do  commend  him 
heartily  on  his  Address,  bringing  us 
into  historic  touch  with  the  past, 
showing,  as  he  did,  when  and  how 
our  schools  began,  and  what  our 
fathers  did  on  behalf  of  education  in 
Ontario. 

We  are  all  only  too  prone  to  forget 
what  we  owe  to  those  who  have  gone 
before  and  to  boast  unseemly  in  pre- 
sent achievement.  Necessarily,  the 
most  important  work  of  the  Conven- 
tion is  done  in  committee,  and  by  the 
different  sections  of  the  Association. 
Frequent  comment  was  made  that  so 
few  of  the  Public  School  Inspectors 
were  present  at  this  last  Convention, 
and  regret  as  often  expressed  at  their 
absence.  In  explanation  it  was  stated 
that  the  Minister  of  Education  had 
summoned  them  to  a  private  confer- 
ence on  school  matters  on  the  week 
following  the  regular  Association  Con- 
vention. In  the  Public  School  sec- 
tion, the  age  at  which  intending 
teachers  should  enter  the  Model 
Schools,  and  the  length  of  the  term 
required  of  them,  were  seriously  con- 
sidered, with  the  recommendation 
that  both  should  be  increased.  The 
Inspectors'  section  had  the  same  sub- 
ject before  it,  and  also  that  of  the 
time  for  holding  the  entrance  exami- 
nation to  the  High  Schools.  The 
members  of  the  High  School  section 
adopted  several  resolutions  dealing 
with  examination  papers,  text  books, 
and  examiners.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  to  these  resolutions.  The 
masters  in  the   High  Schools  arc  cvi- 
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dently  moved  by  the  straitened 
position  in  which  they  are  placed  by 
the  Government  regulations  and  in- 
spection. The  presence  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  was  appreciated 
by  the  Convention,  and  we  hope  his 
visit  is  an  earnest  of  the  increased 
attention  to  be  given  to  agriculture  in 
our  rural  schools.  From  a  profes- 
sional point  of  view,  perhaps  the  ques- 
tion requiring  most  thought  from  the 
teachers  is  the  proposal  to  modify  the 
constitution  of  the  Association.  We 
print  the  report  adopted  and  com- 
mend the  matter  to  the  members  of 
the  profession. 

Messrs.  Munro  (Ottawa),  Fessen- 
den  (Napanee),  and  MacMurchy 
(Toronto),  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  make  with  railway  com- 
panies arrangements  for  teachers  to 
travel  at  lowest  possible  rates,  and 
also  to  negotiate  with  the  C.  P.  R.  for 
an  excursion  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
this  inter-oceanic  line.  We  hope  the 
gentlemen  named  will  be  eminently 
successful  in  their  valuable  under- 
taking.   

PROFESSOR   GOLDWIN    SMITH  ON 
EDUCATIONAL   MATTERS. 

''PHE  interest  Mr.  Galdwin  Smith 
j^  still  takes  in  educational  affairs, 
though  it  is  now  many  years  since  he 
severed  his  professional  connection 
with  Oxford,  needs  little  in  the  way 
of  proof  from  us.  Though,  as  a  pub- 
licist and  literary  man,  he  has  many 
things  to  engage  his  attention,  he  is 
ever  ready,  by  voice  or  by  pen,  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  educational 
interests,  when,  in  his  opinion,  these 
interests  are  in  any  way  to  be  served. 
Recently  he  made  two  public  appear- 
ances on  educational  platforms — in 
Brantford,  at  the  closing  proceedings 
of  the  Ladies'  College,  and  in  Toron- 
to, at  the  close  of  the  late  session  of 
the  Normal  School.  On  both  occa- 
sions he  made  interesting  and  thought- 


ful addresses — in  the  one  case,  on  the 
subject  of  Female  Education,  and  in 
the  other,  on  the  subject  of  expedi- 
ency and  value  of  an  independent 
Council  of  Public  Instruction — free 
alike  from  politics  and  from  commer- 
cial interests — for  such  special  pur- 
poses as  the  selection  and  authoriza- 
tion of  text  books  for  use  in  schools. 

Addressing  the  young  ladies  at 
Brantford,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  said 
that  the  final  education  of  both  sexes 
ought  to  have  reference  to  their  re- 
spective destinies  in  life,  and  as  no- 
body could  embrace  all  knowledge 
and  accomplishments,  it  would  be 
more  conducive  to  the  wealth  of  the 
marriage  union  if  the  two  partners 
took  somewhat  different  lines  than  if 
they  both  took  the  same.  A  mathe- 
matician, for  instance,  would  not  be 
always  willing  to  be  conversing  with 
a  mathematician,  or  a  classicist  with 
a  classicist.  He  recommended  music 
generally,  not  for  one  sex  only,  though 
it  was  with  reference  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  in  Ladies'  Colleges  he  would 
specially  recommend  it ;  and  while  in 
the  college  in  which  he  was  speaking 
he  was  glad  to  know  that  music  was 
largely  and  well  taught,  he  was  equally 
glad  to  know  that  other  and  necessary 
subjects  connected  with  the  higher 
education  of  women  were  also  taught 
and  well  taught.  In  speaking  on  this 
subject  he  desired  to  speak  in  no  nar- 
row or  invidious  spirit.  The  distin- 
guished professor  also  commended  a 
rational  regard  for  the  distinctions  of 
sex.  While  he  clearly  intimated  that 
he  was  in  favour  of  separate  educa- 
tion for  the  sexes,  and  thought  that 
co-education,  where  it  had  been  fairly 
tried,  had  been  a  failure,  he  was  how- 
ever of  opinion  that  young  women 
who  determined  to  take  the  line  of 
teachers  might  possibly  find  it  desir- 
able to  go  through  the  male  course. 

At  the  Normal  School,  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  made  some  important  re- 
marks on   the   vexed   subject  of. the 
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authorization  of  text  books.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  was  under- 
stood to  speak  on  this  matter  some- 
what as  follows.  He  said  that,  no 
doubt,  there  must  be  a  Minister  of 
Education  for  the  management  of 
public  funds  and  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department,  which 
a  bady  like  the  old  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  was  incompetent  to  under- 
take. But  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  that  the  Minister  might  be 
relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  embarras- 
ment,  and  that  much  acrimonious, 
and  possibly  partisan,  controversy 
might  be  avoided,  if  the  choice  of 
text  books  were  vested  in  some  body 
like  the  old  Council,  which  stood 
entirely  clear  of  party  and  of  com- 
mercial influence.  In  thus  speaking 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  but  voiced  the 
opinions  long  held  by  this  journal. 


SUPERVISION. 

THE  generation  of  scholars  taught 
under  the  care  of  the  officials 
who  supported  and  assisted  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  during  the  introduction  and  ma- 
turing of  our  present  school  system  is 
now  "  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  "  in  Ontario.  Many  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  that  time,  now  men 
and  women,  have  kindly  memories  of 
the  township  or  county  superintend- 
ents. Some  of  these  gentlemen  were 
deficient  in  scholarship ;  one  smart 
glib  school  boy  would  leave  them 
far  behind  in  the  mere  matter  of 
cyphering  or  in  giving  the  rules  for 
the  formation  of  the  "  paragraph  ;  " 
but  they  were  not  all  so. 

The  writer,  then  a  lad,  remembers 
with  pleasure  the  annual  visit  of  our 
county  superintendent  (this  county 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  Ontario),  his 
kind,  inteUigent  face,  his  suave,  court- 
eous manner,  his  sensible  and  insi^ir- 
ing  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
shy  boy  or  girl  honoured  by  his  notice. 
Even    those    of  them   who  were  not 


familiar  with  letters  were  "  men  of 
affairs,"  of  common  sense  and  good 
judgment,  carrying  themselves  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  with  becoming 
meekness  and  soberness,  and,  doubt- 
less, many  are  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
spectorship of  to-day  combining  the 
desirable  qualities  of  both  classes. 

In  1870,  when  the  country  still  had 
the  services  of  the  learned  and  able 
veteran,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryersou,  as 
chief  superintendent  of  education, 
assisted  by  the  trustworthy  council  ot 
public  instruction,  tne  patriotic  and 
upright  Hon.  M.  C.  Cameron  being 
Provincial  Secretary,  it  was  thought 
well,  the  time  being  opportune,  to 
make  important  changes  in  the  school 
system,  seeking  thus  the  further  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  education 
in  Ontario.  Accordingly,  a  Bill  pro 
viding  for  these  changes,  prepared  by 
the  Chief  Superintendent  and  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  was  laid  before 
the  Legislature  by  the  latter,  and  after 
several  amendments  suggested  and 
promoted  by  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association  became  law.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
township  superintendents  were  done 
away  with,  and  inspectors  of  counties 
or  electoral  districts  substituted,  the 
name  Public  School  was  used  for 
Common  School,  and  High  School, 
or,  under  certain  conditions.  Collegiate 
Institute  for  (irammar  School. 

The  first  change  involved  the  ap- 
pointment of  so  many  new  men  that 
the  standard  agreed  upon  had  to  be 
lowered  to  suit  the  unprepared  con- 
dition of  some  seventeen  gentlemen 
who  were  desirous  of  placing  their 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  pulilic. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these 
changes  and  appointments  was  to 
give  quite  an  im|)ctus  to  the  studies 
and  general  work  done  in  the  Public 
Schools.  These  new  inspectors,  with 
some  exceptions,  were  superior  in 
scholarship  to  the  men  whose  places 
they  had  been   api)ointed   to  fill,  but 
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in  many  instances  lacked  the  skill  to 
carry  the  people  of  their  districts  with 
them  in  perfecting  the  necessary 
changes,  such  as  school  accommoda- 
tion, etc.  Much  friction  (which  has 
not  yet  altogether  disappeared)  was 
caused  by  the  new  inspectors  unwisely 
urging  the  trustees  to  comply  strictly 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  to 
such  an  extent  did  this  prevail  that  the 
chief  superintendent  felt  called  upon 
to  instruct  inspectors  generally  to  ex- 
ercise common  sense  and  ordinary 
business  prudence  in  matters  which 
could  only  be  provided  for  by  the 
people's  own  money,  voted  by  them- 
selves for  the  accomplishment  of  a  spe- 
cial object.  The  mode  of  appoint- 
ment, and  especially  the  conditions 
governing  dismissal,  rendered  the 
inspector  comparatively  independent 
and  his  tenure  of  office  a  life  tenure  ; 
but  owing  to  the  important  changes 
made  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1870,  whereby  the  Administrator  of 
the  Education  Department  has  now 
become  a  political  partizan,  the  in- 
spector, in  his  relation  to  the  Minister, 
is  no  longer  independent,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  more  or  less  beholden  to 
him  and  growing  out  of  these  condi- 
tions a  most  undesirable  element  has 
been  introduced  into  our  educational 
system. 

The  head  of  the  Education  De- 
partment is  first,  by  profession  and 
act,  a  politician ;  and,  second,  the 
Minister  of  Education ;  thus  a  door 
is  standing  ajar  for  the  influence  of 
votes,  the  eye  is  constantly  open  and 
sees  in  the  not  very  distant  future  the 
day  of  election.  To  show  that  we 
are  not  alone  in  this  opinion  we  refer 
our  readers  to  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Week.  We  need  not  elaborate  or  at- 
tempt to  show  how  this  thing  is  done 
or  give  details ;  any  intelligent  person 
capable  of  judging  passing  events,  if 
he  takes  the  trouble  to  enquire,  can 
easily  satisfy  himself  that  our  state- 
ment is  not  unfriendly  to  the  present 


re'gime.  Undesirable  as  this  state  of 
matters  must  be,  and  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  best  interests  of  educa- 
tion in  our  Public  Schools,  the  dan- 
ger becomes  far  greater  in  the  case  of 
our  intermediate  or  secondary  schools. 
Of  these  schools  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 1 10,  with  two  inspectors;  this 
number  of  inspectors  should  either 
be  increased  or  diminished — we  hold 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  one 
inspector  is  sufficient.  What  does 
the  Government  want  to  know  about 
these  schools  ?  What  is  done  by  the 
Government  for  these  schools  which 
requires  or  justifies  any  active  inter- 
ference on  its  part  ?  Is  it  because 
the  secondary  schools  receive  an  an- 
nual grant  of  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Every  one  familiar  with  the 
sources  of  supply  knows  that  the 
Government  grant  is  a  mere  pittance, 
as  nothing,  compared  with  the  amount 
raised  for  the  support  of  these  schools 
in  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
situated.  For  every  dollar  given  by 
the,  Government,  the  schools,  from 
fees  or  local  sources  or  from  both, 
contribute  from  four  to  fifteen  dollars. 
Is  the  inspection  required  for  the  sake 
of  the  masters  to  see  that  they  do 
their  work  properly,  or  is  it  neces- 
sary in  the  interests  of  the  scholars  to 
see  that  the  time  table  is  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  proper  time 
to  all  the  subjects  of  study  ?  Let  us 
consider.  The  head  masters  of  our 
High  Schools  are  graduates,  many  of 
them  men  of  high  standing  in  their 
universities,  men  of  experience  in 
teaching,  in  constant  touch  with  the 
people,  parents  and  children,  and  they 
are  assisted  by  teachers  and  masters 
with  the  highest  qualifications;  in  other 
words,  these  masters  and  teachers 
possess  all  the  literary  and  profes- 
sional qualifications  required  by  the 
Education  Department.  Now  the 
question  seems  to  be,  are  these  men, 
so  qualified  and  so  certified  by  the 
Education  Department,  competent  to 
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teach  and  manage  the  schools  accord- 
ing to  clearly  defined  rules  and  regu- 
lations, or  are  they  not  ?  If  not,  who 
is  ?  Again,  are  they  to  be  allowed  to 
act  as  responsible  men,  or  are  the 
Department  and  its  servants  to  as- 
sume the  task  of  conducting  the 
schools  and  of  providing  money  for 
all  the  expense  of  their  maintenance? 
British  people  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  condition  of  being  thankful  for 
permission  to  pay  taxes  under  dicta- 
tion without  also  having  an  influen- 
tial voice  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  money  is  to  be  expended.  The 
voice  of  the  people  can  be  most 
effectively  heard  by  allowing  trustees, 
masters  and  teachers  to  carry  out  in 
detail  the  general  programme  of 
studies  authorized  by  the  Education 
Department  as  the  needs  of  the  sev- 
eral localities  demand. 

The  High  Schools  ought  to  be  left 
in  peace,  free  to  do  the  work  they 
are  intended  for  \  they  should  not  be 
inspected  as  they  are  now  (which 
only  hinders  and  disturbs),  but  super- 
vised, in  order  to  ascertain  if  the 
buildings  and  general  equipment  are 
up  to  the  proper  standard,  and  for 
this  supervision  one  officer  of  the  De- 
partment is  sufficient.  All  other  in- 
formation required  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  furnished  by  the  minute  re- 
turns made  at  regular  intervals  ac- 
cording to  law  by  the  honourable  and 
competent  men  in  charge  of  these 
important  institutions. 

The .  truth  is,  the  intermediate 
schools  of  Ontario  suffer  loss ;  they 
are,  by  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Education  Department,  placed  in  a 
humiliating  position  and  subjected  to 
such  treatment  as  no  schools  of  their 
standing  are  subjected  to  in  any 
other  English  speaking  country. 

The  Monthly,  therefore,  asks  for 
the  High  Schools  of  Ontario,  with 
their  trustees,  masters,  teachers  and 
pupils,  the  freedom  to  obey  properly 
constituted  authority,  freedom  to  de- 
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velop  in  every  direction,  freedom  to 
discharge  every  obligation  to  the 
citizens  who  maintain  them,  consist- 
ent with  true  loyalty  to  Queen  and 
country. 


REPORT    OF    THE     MINISTER    OF 
EDUCATION  FOR  1888. 
COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

NUMBER  of  schools,  55;  number 
of  students  in-trainmg  who  at- 
tended the  examinations,  1476  ;  num- 
ber who  passed,  1375;  percentage  who 
passed,  93.  Out  of  the  whole  fifty-five 
schools  twenty-six  passed  all  their 
students,  while  those  at  Strathroy  and 
Forest  passed  only  seventy  per  cent. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
there  is  such  a  difference  in  the  at- 
tainments of  the  students  of  the  vari- 
ous schools  as  these  figures  seem  to 
imply.  The  difference  must  be  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  examining  board 
perform  their  duty,  and  the  i)rincipals 
make  up  their  reports.  As  third  class 
certificates  are  valid  over  the  whole 
Province,  the  professional  examina- 
tions, like  the  non-professional  ones, 
should  be  Provincial  too.  Or,  if  the 
local  boards  are  still  to  hold  sway, 
then  the  certificates  which  they  have 
the  power  of  granting  should  be  legal 
only  in  districts  over  which  they  have 
jurisdiction.  Hon.  Mr.  Ross  has 
some  pertinent  observations  bearing 
upon  the  work  of  these  bodies  whicli 
are  worth  producing.  "  Boards,"  he 
says,  "should  deal  firmly  and  heroic- 
ally with  every  candidate  whose  quali- 
fications are  not  unmistakably  high. 
Efficiency  in  the  sc  100I  rot)m  is  only 
attainable  by  exercising  the  greatest 
care  in  the  professional  examination 
of  teachers."  These  remarks  our  local 
boards  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart, 
so  also  should  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  tte  second  class  professional 
examinations  at  the  Normal  Schools. 
Indeed,  if  the  Minister  would  lay  these 
observations  before  the  latter,  merely 
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changing  the  word  "  should  "  to  must, 
he  might  be  doing  an  incalculable 
good  to  the  education  of  the  Province. 
Mr.  Inspector  Tilley,  as  usual,  puts  in 
a  valuable  report  on  these  schools,  in 
which  he  advances  cogent  reasons  for 
lengthening  the  Model  School  term 
for  students-in-training.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  says :  "  The  non- 
professional training  and  the  non-pro- 
fessional examinations  have  been  en- 
gaging the  major  part  of  our  attention 
for  years.  I  think  we  may  very  prop- 
erly allow  these  to  rest  for  a  time,  and 
turn  our  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  professional  training.  The  time, 
labour  and  money  expended  upon  the 
former  appear  to  be  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  that  expended  upon  the 
latter.  We  require  teachers  as  well  as 
scholars."  He  shows  that  as  there 
are  at  the  present  time  147  teachers 
to  every  loo  vacancies,  the  standard 
for  admission  to  the  profession  may 
be  raised  very  considerably  without 
causing  the  supply  to  fall  below  the 
demand.  The  majority  of  the  prin- 
cipals agree  with  him  that  the  Model 
School  term  is  too  short  to  produce 
really  satisfactory  results. 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

How  many  students  successfully 
passed  the  examinations  at  these 
schools  ?  Wl,iat  percentage  were  they 
of  those  who  attended  ?  What  are 
the  salaries  of  the  masters  ?  Was  the 
curriculum  of  professional  training 
strictly  carried  out  ?  What  is  the  cost 
of  these  schools  to  the  country  ? 

These  are  questions  that  any  one 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  Nor- 
mal School  education  would  at  once 
ask,  yet  we  seek  in  vain  for  an  answer 
to  them  in  the  pages  of  the  report  be- 
fore us.  By  the  Public  Accounts  we 
see  that  Dr.  McLellan  still  receives  a 
salary  as  inspector  of  Nornjal  Schools, 
What  has  become  of  his  report  ?  We 
know  of  no  one  man  more  able  or  in 
a  better  position  to   help   the  Public 


School  teacher  than  Dr.  McLellan, 
and  the  absence  of  his  report  from  the 
yearly  Blue  Book  of  the  Education 
Department  is  a  felt  want. 

inspectors'  reports. 

The  reports  of  the  Public  School 
inspectors  show  that  education  is 
making  satisfactory  progress  in  On- 
tario except  with  that  class  that  the 
compulsory  clause  of  the  School  Act 
was  intended  to  reach.  There  is  re- 
markable unanimity  among  inspectors, 
who  daily  see  the  need  of  its  enforce- 
ment, that  this  clause  is  a  dead  letter, 
and  regrets  are  expressed  that  trustees 
do  not  put  it  in  operation.  We  regret 
that  trustees  are  not  made  to  do  so. 

The  reports  of  the  High  School 
inspectors  deal  largely  with  their 
method  of  grading  with  a  view  to  dis- 
tribute the  legislative  grant.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  junior  inspector 
favours  us  with  an  elaborate  report  on 
the  teaching  of  most  of  the  subjects 
in  the  High  School  programme,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  his  own  views  on  the  way 
some  of  these  subjects  should  be 
taught.  His  remarks  are  worth  the 
attentive  perusal  of  all  our  High 
School  masters,  for  while  many  may 
benefit  by  his  practical  observations, 
all  should  heed  his  warning  notes  as 
danger  signals  for  the  coming  exami- 
nations. It  seems  to  be  his  aim  to 
make  himself  an  important  factor  in 
the  education  of  Ontario  by  means  of 
these  examinations,  and  we  can  im- 
agine with  what  bitterness  he  regrets 
that  "drill,  calisthenics  and  gymnas- 
tics cannot  be  placed  upon  the  exami- 
nation list."  He  has  some  excellent 
remarks  upon  the  teaching  of  science 
and  English  literature,  which  unfortun- 
ately are  marred  by  his  dogmatic  style. 
Dogmatism  is  not  his  only  fault.  His 
writing  has  other  blemishes.  For  ex- 
ample, in  one  place  he  says,  "  the 
teacher  might  direct  the  reading  of 
the  pupil  and  thus  supplement  an  in- 
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evitable  defect."  How  can  a  defect 
be  supplemented,  and  if  it  can  be  sup- 
plemented how  can  it  be  inevitable  ? 
One  of  his  hobbies  is  the  application 
of  paragraph  laws,  as  if  any  writer  of 
repute  ever  thought  of  any  laws  in  the 
construction  of  his  paragraphs  beyond 
the  general  one  of  making  his  sent- 
ences as  symmetrical  as  clearness  of 
expression  would  permit.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  which  of  his 
laws  governs  the  construction  of  his 
first  and  second  paragraphs  on  "  Dis- 
cipline and  Organization,"  which  reads 
thus  : 

"As  I  reported  in  1885  of  the 
schools  in  the  west,  I  now  report  of 
those  in  the  east,  the  discipline  in 
general  is  excellent. 

"  But  the  organization  is  seldom 
satisfactory,"  etc. 

More  examples  of  his  careless  style 
might  be  given,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  Mr.  Inspector,  the 
grammarian,  may  possibly  be  like 
Portia,  who  would  rather  teach  twenty 
to  do  right  than  be  one  of  her  own 
teaching. 


Speaking  of  the  study  of  English, 
"History,"  he  says,  "repeats  itself; 
in  former  days  parsing  and  grammati 
cal  analysis  were  with  some  the  end- 
all  and  be  all  (should  not  this  be 
'be-all  and  end  all,'  as  Shakespeare 
wrote  it?)  of  language  teaching;  now 
we  may  expect  the  foolish  to  attach 
too  much  value  to  mere  formal  rhe- 
torical analysis  and  aesthetic  cricticism. 
But  in  the  folly  of  the  foolish  we 
should  find  no  just  reason  for  con- 
demning the  course  of  the  wise  who 
prudently  avoid  extremes."  This  may 
all  be  true,  though  it  might  have  been 
expressed  in  better  taste.  The  in- 
spector must  take  care  that  his  words 
do  not  come  back  upon  himself  like  a 
boomerang.  Certainly  if  we  found 
him  attaching  undue  importance,  as 
he  seems  inclined  to  do,  to  "the 
mechanism  of  style,"  "the  prevailing 
figures  of  speech,"  and  "the  laws  of 
paragraph  construction,"  it  would  take 
the  pat  upon  the  back  of  a  greater 
man  than  Mr.  Haultain  to  convince  us 
that  he  was  showing  the  wisdom  of  tiie 
wise,  and  not  the  folly  of  the  foolish. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASS-ROOM. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATION  1888. 
Junior  Matriculation. 

ENGLISH     GRAMMAR — PASS. 

Examiner — John  E.  Bryant,  M.A. 

Note  i. — To  candidates  in  Arts:  Candi- 
dates for  Scholarships  will  take  questions  i, 
2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  II.  Other  candidates  will 
take  questions  I,  10,  and  u  ;  and  one  ques- 
tion from  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  ques- 
tions :  2  and  3,  4  and  6,  5  and  7,  8  and  9. 

Note  2.  To  candidates  in  Medicine  : 
Candidates  for  Scholarships  will  take  ques- 
tions I,  2,  4,  6,  7,  8,  II,  12.  Other  candi- 
dates will  take  questions  i,  11,  and  12  ;  and 
one  question  from  each  of  the  following  pairs 
of  questions  :  2  and  3,  4  and  6,  5  ai'l  ?•  ^ 
and  9- 


1.  (a)  Shew,  and  illustrate  by  means  of 
one  decisive  example,  that  the  grammatical 
value  of  a  word  depends  mainly,  not  upon 
the  -word  itself,  but  upon  its  use  in  the 
sentence. 

In  what  sense  can  it  be  said  that  the  gram- 
matical value  of  a  word  is  inherent  in  tlie 
word  itself? 

(6)  What  are  the  grammitical  values,  usu- 
ally enumerated  by  grammarians,  which 
words  assume  when  used  in  sentences?  In 
what  way  has  the  number  of  these  grammati 
cal  values  been  determined  ? 

(c)  Discuss  fully  the  question  whether 
each  and  every  word  of  a  ssnience  possess-s 
some  one  or  other  of  these  gramm.1tic.1l 
va'ues.      Illustrate  your  answer  by  t-xaniple-. 

2.  What  are  the   points   of  simil.irity  and 
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what  the  points  of  difference  between  phra- 
ses and  clauses?  Illustrate  your  answer  by 
appropriate  examples. 

3.  What  are  sense-constructions?  Give 
six  representatire  examples  of  commonly 
accepted  sense-constructions  in  which  the 
usual  rules  with  regard  to  number-forms  are 
violated,  and  justify  each  example. 

4.  (a)  Describe  the  function  in  the  sen- 
tence of  the  (sc-called)  relative  pronoun. 

(b)  What  objection  is  there,  if  any,  to  the 
use  of  the  term  "relative"  as  a  distinguish- 
ing epithet  of  pronouns  of  this  class? 

(c)  By  the  loss  of  which  relative  pronoun 
would  the  language,  in  your  opinion,  suffer 
least?  Justify  your  answer  as  well  as  you 
can.  What,  then,  is  gained  by  the  retention 
of  this  re'ative  pronoun  in  the  language  ? 

[d)  What  difference  is  there,  if  any,  and 
what  reason  for  the  difference,  between  the 
use  of  the  relative  pronoun  ivhose,  and  the 
relative  expression  of  which  ? 

[e)  Mention  other  words  than  that,  tvho, 
what,  and  which,  that  are  sometimes  used 
with  the  grammatical  value  of  relative  pro- 
nouns. (Illustrate  by  sentences  cjntaining 
these  words).  Why,  then,  are  these  words 
not  put  in  the  usual  lists  of  relative  pro- 
nouns? 

5.  Explain  clearly  the  following  state- 
ment :  "  Pronominal  adjectives  are  in  part 
derivatives  from  pronouns ;  but  in  great  part 
they  are  identical  with  them.  They  are 
partly  adjectival  and  partly  pronominal  in 
function." 

6.  (a)  Describe  briefly  the  function  of  the 
verb  in  the  different  classes  of  sentences  ; 
and  thence  shew  that  mood  and  tense  are 
necessary  conditions  of  every  finite  verb. 

(b)  Mention,  illustrate  by  examples,  and 
briefly  define,  the  tenses  and  moods,  which 
in  modern  English  are  distinguished  by  in- 
flictions. 

(c)  Where  inflection  fails  what  other  de- 
vices are  made  use  of  to  distinguish  varia- 
tions of  time  (or  tense)  and  manner  (or 
mood)  in  verbs?     Illustrate  by  examples. 

(d)  Is  there,  then,  any  necessiry  limit  to 
the  number  of  tenses  and  moods  in  gram- 
mar?     Justify   your   answer.      Practioally, 


what  determines  the  limit?  What  is  your 
own  scheme  of  tense  and  mood  distinctions,, 
and  why  have  you  adopted  it? 

7.  What  are  the  points  of  resemblance  and 
of  difference  between  participles  and  infini- 
tives (l)  with  respect  to  one  another?  (2) 
with  respect  to  the  verbs  from  which  they 
are  derived  ?  (3)  with  respect  to  other  deri- 
vatives from  the  parent  verbs? 

8.  Give  examples  and  explanations  of  the 
various  grammatical  devices  used  to  bind 
together  clauses  and  sentences  into  more 
complex  clauses  and  sentences. 

9.  Explain,  and  illustrate  by  examples, 
what  is  meant  by  double  objective  construc- 
tions. When  sentences  containing  such  con- 
structions are  changed  into  the  passive  conr 
struction,  explain,  with  reference  to  the  new 
sentences  thus  formed,  the  grammatical  rela- 
tionships of  the  words  originally  objects. 

10.  Write  short  explanatory  notes  on  the 
grammatical  anomalies  or  difficulties  to  be 
found  in  any  eight  of  the  following  sentences  : 
It  is  wonderful  how  patient  she  is.  Tis 
memory  brings  the  vision  back.  I  tell  you 
what,  my  lad,  you  are  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
That  cloth  cost  a  dollar  a  yard.  I  thought 
he  was  there,  but  in  reality  he  was  out. 
A  dozen  men  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  the 
prisoner  in.  She  has  a  good  excuse  to  do  it. 
He  need  not  go  unless  he  wishes.  Only  a 
hero  cou'd  have  borne  this.  The  mouse  ran 
out  from  under  the  st.jol.  For  you  to  have 
done  this  is  folly  indeed.  I  shall  be  there  in 
time  provided  my  horse  fails  me  not.  This 
gentleman  is  a  friend  of  my  brother's.  I 
have  never  met  him  that  I  am  aware  of. 

II. 

"  The  stars  are  glittering  in  the  frosty  sky. 
Frequent  as  pebbles  on  a  broad  sea-coast ; 
And  o'er  the  vault  the  cloud  like  galaxy 
Has  marshall'd  its  innumerable  host. 
Alive  all  heaven  seems  !     with  wondrous 

glow  5 

Tenfold  refulgent  every  star  appears, 
As  if  some  wide  celestial  gale  did  blow, 
And  thrice  illume  the  ever-kindled  spheres. 
Orbs,    with  glad   orbs  rejoicing,  iurning, 

beam, 
Kay-crown'' d,  with  lambent  lustre  in  their 

zones,  10 

'Till  o'er  the  blue  bespangled  spaces  seem 
Angels    and    great    archangels    on    their 

thrones ; 
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A  host  divine,  whose  eyes  are  sparkling 
gems, 

And  forms  more  bri|^ht  than  diamond 
diadems."  14 

(rt)  Describe  bri;  fly,  but  clearly,  the  more 
•important  grammatical  functions  discharged 
lay  the  italicized  words  in  the  above  extract. 

[b]  Write  out  in  full  the  subordinate 
clauses  therein,  and  explain  their  relationship 
to  their  respective  clauses. 

{c)  Explain  how  your  knowledge  of  ety- 
mology helps  you  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  following  words  :  "  glittering  "  (1.  i)  ; 
'sky"  (1.  i)  ;  "vault"  (1.  3);  '-galaxy" 
(I.  3);  "  marshall'd  "  (1.  4)  ;  "innumerable" 
(1.  4)  ;  "a'ive"  (1.  5);  "wondrous"  (1.  5)  ; 
"appears  '  (1.  6);  "lambent"  (1.  10); 
"bespangled  "  (1.  11)  ;  "archangels"  (1.  12); 
"sparkling'  (1.  13);  "gems"  (1.  13); 
"diamond"  (I.  14);    "diadems"  (1.  14). 

12.  (For  candidates  in  medicine  only). 
Write  a  composition  (not  exceeding  sixty 
lines)  on  any  one  of  the  following  themes  : 

(1)  The  character  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball. 

(2)  The  value  of  Malta  as  a  British  pos- 
session. 

(3)  The  personal  relations  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Ball  and  Lord  Nelson. 

(4)  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  administration  of 
affairs  in  Malta. 

(5)  The  value  to  the  physician  of  general 
culture. 

HISTORY   AND    GEOGRAPHY — PASS. 

Examiner  —  T.    Arnold    Haultain,    M.A. 

Note.  ^Candidates  for  scholarships  will 
answer  questions  I  to  9A,  inclusive  ;  all 
-other  candidates  may  substitute  for  7 A,  8 A, 
9A,  questions  7B,  8B,  9B,  respectively. 

1.  Write  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
Cimon,  or  of  Alcibiades ;  and  of  L.  Cornel- 
ius Sulla,  or  of  Octavianus  up  to  the  time  of 
his  return  to  Rome  from  the  East  (B.C.  29). 

2.  What  and  where  were  Naxos,  Euboea, 
Numidia,   Actium  ? 

3.  Distinguish  between  Isothermal,  Isolh- 
•eral,  and  Isochimenal  Lines. 

How  is  the  direction  of  Isothermal  Lines 
generally  determined  ? 

^.  Name  the  more  impoiianl  exports  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain  and  Portugal. 

5.    Is   Sault   Ste.  Marie,  in   your  opinion. 


well  or  ill  situated  for  a  great  commercial 
centre?     Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Nova  Scotia,  indicating 
the  important  bays,  capes,  towns,  and  rivers. 

7  A  Remark  on  the  progress  made  by 
British  industry  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury;  touching  on  population,  wealth,  agri- 
culture, important  branches  of  trades  and 
manufactures,  means  of  communication  and 
transport,  inventions,  and  discoveries. 

8A.  Write  short  notes  on  the  National 
Debt,  the  Mutiny  Act,  the  Riot  Act.  . 

9A.  Mention  the  chief  legislative  enact- 
ments of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  briefly 
explaining  each. 

7B.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish working  classes  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century?  To  what  influences  would 
you  be  inclined  to  ascribe  that  condition? 

(The  candidate  is  reminded  of  the  riots  of 
the  "  Luddites,"  which  occurred  in  1812  and 
1816.) 

SB.  Write  short  notes  on  "  Junius,"  Adam 
Smith,  John  Howard. 

9B.  Narrate  briefly  the  f)rincipal  occur- 
rences in  the  history  of  the  Young  Pretender's 
invasion  of  1745- 

chemistry — arts:  pass.     medicine: 

honors. 

Examiner— Anthony  McGill,    B  A.,  B.  S". 

Note. — Candidates  for  honors  and  schol- 
arships will  take  all  the  questions.  Other 
candidates  will  take  5  to  '^  inclusive,  and 
any  two  of  questions  1  to  4. 

1.  [a]  What  is  meant  by  ordinary  com- 
bustion ? 

(b)  Turpentine  has  the  composition  C,„ 
H,,.  Find  the  total  weight  of  product 
when  ID  grammes  of  turpentine  is  burired  in 
air. 

(i)  Describe,  and  explain  by  an  equation, 
the  phenomena  which  occur  when  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper,  wetted  with  turpentine,  is 
plunged  into  a  vessel  containing  chlorine. 

2.  {a)  Describe,  and  explain  by  tqualions^ 
any  two  different  modes  which  you  have  uscil 
^.>r  sc<-n  u  e   )  for  preparing  hydrogen. 

[b]  Ca  culaic  the  weight  of  materials  which 
wi.uld   be  ri<niirf(l   to  generate   lOO  litres  O 
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'  hydrogen    (standard  temperalure   and    pres- 
sure) by  the  first  of  them. 

3.  («)  Describe  the  phy-icil  properties 
and  allotropic  mo  ifications  of  ihe  elcmt-iiis 
sulphur  and  phosphuru-. 

[fi]  Compare,  as  fully  as  you  can,  the 
compounds  of  sulphur  with  those  of  oxygen  ; 
and  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  with  those 
of  nitrogen. 

4.  (a)  Enunciate  Dulong  &  Petit's  Law. 
{h)  Define  the  terms  equivalent  and  atomic 

weight. 

(c)  The  equivalents  of  magnesium,  phos- 
phorus and  silver  are  respectively,  12,  10.34, 
and  108.  The  specific  heats  of  these  ele- 
ments are  0.2475,  0.174  and  0-0S7  respec- 
tively. Determine  their  atomic  weight ; 
giving  full  work. 

5.  A  mixture  of  ammonium  chloride  with 
quicklime  is  heated  in  one  test-tube,  and  a 
mixture  of  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  another.  Describe  fully  what  will  happen 
when  the  tubes  are  brought  near  each  other, 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  explain  all  chemical 
changes  by  equations. 

6.  Three  test  tubes  contain  respectively, 
(a)  sulphur,  {b)  potassium  chlorate,  (c)  mer- 
curic oxide.  Describe  minutely  all  changes, 
physical  or  chemical,  which  will  occur  on 
heating  gradually  to  near  a  red  heit. 

7.  What  would  you  expect  to  occur  in  the 
following  cases  ?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answers,  with  explanatory  equations  : — 

(a)  A  mixture  of  charcoal  powder  and 
potassium  nitrate  is  heated  in  a  test  tube. 

(b)  A  bottle  is  filled  with  a  solution  of 
ch'orine  in  water,  and  closely  stoppered.  It 
is  then  exposed  to  btight  light. 

(c)  An  iron  tube,  containing  iron  filings,  is 
strongly  heated,  and  steam  passed  through  it. 

(d)  A  piece  of  phosphorus  is  suspended  in 
a  glass  tube  containing  100  c.c.  air,  and 
standing  in  water. 

8.  A  gas,  produced  by  action  upon  copper 
clippings  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid, 
is  collected  over  water.  After  thorough 
washing  with  water,  the  insoluble  gas  is 
mixed  in  certain  proportion  with  oxygen  and 
the  product  is  found  to  be  quite  soluble  in 
water. 


[a)  Describe  all  the  physical  and  chemical 
changes  which  occur  in  the  experimen's 
referred  to. 

{b)  In  what  proportions  by  volume  and 
also  by  weight  must  f^e  first  gas  a'-d  oxy- 
gen be  mixed  in  rrder  to  the  production 
of  the  soluble  gas  referred  to. 

EUCLID — ARTS   AND   MEDICINE. 

Examiners— J.  H.  McGeary,  M.A.  ;  W.  H. 
Ballard,  M.A. 

NoiE — Candidates  for  scholarships  are 
required  to  take  the  whole  paper.  Other 
candidates  will  take  only  eight  of  the  eleven 
questions. 

1.  Define  point,  right  line,  plane  angle, 
parallelogram,  and  add  short  explanatory 
notes  to  each  definition. 

What  is  an  Axiom  ? 

Mention  two  propositions  in  Book  I.  which 
are  deduced  directly  from  the  definitions, 
axioms  and  po-itulates  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  other  proposition. 

2.  State  and  establish  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  condition  that  must  hold  between 
the  lengths  of  three  straight  lines  that  a  tri- 
angle can  be  formed  having  its  sides  respec- 
tively equal  to  them. 

If  R  and  F  be  any  two  points,  and  ABC 
any  straight  line,  and  B  be  such  a  point  in  it 
that  BE  and  BF  make  equal  angles  with 
^i9C,  then  BE  +  BF\s  less  than  CE+CF 
wherever  C  may  be  in  the  line. 

3.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the 
one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  each  to 
each,  but  the  angle  contained  by  the  two 
sides  of  the  one  greater  than  the  angle  con- 
tained by  the  two  sides,  equal  to  th-m,  of 
the  other,  the  base  of  that  which  has  the 
greater  angle  shall  be  greater  than  the  base 
of  the  other. 

If  two  quadrilaterals  have  the  four  sides 
of  the  one  equal  to  ihe  four  sides  of  the 
other,  each  to  each,  but  one  diagonal  of  one 
shorter  than  the  corresponding  diagonal  of 
the  other,  then  shall  the  other  diagonal  of 
the  first  be  longer  than  ihe  other  diagonal  of 
the  second. 

4.  Give  Euclid's  definition  of  parallel 
straight  lines  and  the  axiom  enunciating  one- 
of  their  properties. 
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Replacing  Euclid's  statement  of  tlie  axiom 
by  the  following  :  "  Two  straight  lines 
through  a  point  cannot  both  be  parallel  to 
the  same  straight  line,"  prove  that  if  a 
straight  line  fall  on  two  parallel  straight  line» 
it  makes  the  alternate  angles  equal. 

5.  If  a  straight  line  be  divide  1  into  any 
two  parts,  the  square  of  the  whole  line  is 
equal  to  the  squares  of  the  two  parts,  to- 
gether with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the   parts. 

If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  three 
parts,  the  square  of  the  whole  line  is  equal 
to  the  squares  of  the  three  parts,  together 
with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  each 
pair  of  parts. 

6.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  also  in^o  two  unequal  parts, 
the  rectingle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts, 
together  with  the  square  of  the  line  between 
the  points  of  section,  is  equil  to  the  square 
of  half  the  line. 

Also  prove  this  proposition  as  a  particular 
case  of  Prop.  I.,  Book  II. 

7.  In  an  obtuse  angled  triangle,  the  square 
of  the  side  subtending  the  obtuse  angle  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides 
which  contain  the  obtuse  angle  by  double 
the  rectangle  under  either  of  these  two  sides, 
and  the  external  segment  between  the  obtuse 
angle  and  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
opposite  angle. 

In  the  triangle  ABC  if  BP,  CQ  be  per- 
pendiculars from  angles  on  the  opposite  side, 
prove  BC^=AB.BQ  +  AC.CP. 

8.  Define  circle,  tangent  to  a  circle,  chord 
of  a  circle,  and  enumerate  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  definition  of  a  circle. 

Prove  that  one  circumference  of  a  circle 
cannot  cut  another  in  more  than  two  po  nts. 

Prove  that  a  straight  line  cannot  cut  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  in  more  than  two 
points,  and  state  where  this  is  assumed  in 
Bo.k  III. 

9.  To  draw  a  straight  line  from  a  given 
point  either  without  or  in  the  circumference, 
which  shall  touch  a  given  circle. 

Througl;i  a  given  point  without  or  within 

given  circle  draw  a  chord  of  the  circle  of 
given  length. 


10.  In  any  ciicle  the  angle  in  a  semicircle 
is  a  right  angle,  the  angle  in  a  segment 
greater  than  a  semicircle  is  acute,  and  the 
angle  in  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle  is 
obtuse. 

A  circle  is  described  on  the  radius  of 
another,  shew  that  a  line  drawn  from  the 
point  where  they  meet  to  the  circumference 
of  the  outer  is  bisected  by  the  inner. 

11.  If  two  straight  lines  within  a  circle  cut 
one  another  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
segments  of  one  of  them  is  §(jual  to  the  rect- 
angle contained  by  the  segments  of  the 
other. 

If  two  circles  cut  and  from  any  point  on 
their  common  chord  two  chords  are  drawn, 
one  in  each  circle,  a  circle  can  be  drawn 
through  the  four  extremities  of  these  chords. 

PHYSICS. 

Examiner — Thomas  Mnlvey,  B.  A. 

Note. — Candidates  must  answer  at  least 
three  questions  on  each  part  of  the  paper, 
including  the  first  and  second  on  the  first 
part,  and  the  third  and  ninth  on  the  second 
part,  and  not  more  ih'n  seven  questions. 
Candidates  for  scholarships  will  omit  the 
fourth  and  seventh  questions  on  the  first 
part,  and  the  first  and  seventh  on  the  second 
part. 

MecAanux. 

1.  Define  mass,  weight,  velocity,  accelera- 
tion, moment,  couple,  equilibriun),  energy, 
work  and  vis  via. 

2.  Describe  an  experiment  for  determining 
the  acceleration  of  gravity. 

3.  A  body  begins  to  move  from  a  height 
of  200  feet  with  a  velocity  of  30  yards  per 
minute  ;  in  what  time  will  it  reach  the 
ground  ? 

4.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  composi- 
tion of  velocities  and  give  two  examples. 

5.  A  mass  o(  4  lbs.  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  10  feet  per  second  comes  in  contact  with 
a  mass  of  6  lbs.  moving  in  the  same  direction 
with  a  veldciiy  of  4  feet  per  second,  deter- 
mine the  subsequent  motion  and  explain  the 
principle  involved. 

6.  Kind  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces 
acting  in  the  same  direction. 

7.  Detine  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
and  give  an  example. 
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8.  In  an  ordinary  derrick,  with  a  double 
pulley,  the  axle  being  6  inches  in  diameter, 
determine  what  weight  can  be  just  sustained 
by  a  pressure  of  lOO  lbs.  on  the  end  of  the 
windlass,  which  is  3  feet  long. 

9.  Find  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
the  resultant  of  three  forces  of  I,  5  and  9 
lbs.,  acting  in  directions  mutually  including 
an  angle  120°. 

Hydrostatics. 

1.  What  is  the  pressure  at  a  point  in  a 
liquid  ? 

2.  Prove  that  the  pressure  is  the  sarre  at 
every  point  in  a  horizontal  plane  in  a  liquid. 

3.  Describe  an  experiment  for  determining 
the  pressure  at  any  point  of  a  liquid. 

4.  Find  the  pressure  on  the  base  of  a 
vessel  6  inches  in  diameter  and  2  feet  6  inches 
deep,  filled  with  water,  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  29.045  inches — Sp.  G.  Mercury 
13.568. 

5.  State  and  explain  the  conditions  under 
which  a  body  floats  in  a  liquid,  and  distin- 
guish the  lotiil  pressure  and  the  resultant 
pressure  on  the  submerged  portions  of  the 
body. 

6.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body? 
Describe    Nicholson's    Hydrometer,     and 

explain  how  the    specific  gravity  of  a  body 
lighter  than  water  can  be  determined  with  it. 

7.  A  body  floats  in  water  with  \%  of  its 
volume  submerged,  and  in  a  certain  liquid 
with  \%  of  its  volume  submerged,  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

8.  Siare  and  explain  B  lyle's  Law. 

9.  Describe,  illustrating  by  diagrams, 
three  of  the  following: — Bramah's  Press,  the 
common  pump,  the  barometer,  the  air  pump, 
and  the  syphon. 

LATIN  AUTHORS — .\RTS  AND  MEDICINE. 

Examiner — William  Dale,  M.P. 
Time — Two  hours. 

Note.  —  Candidates  for  Medicine  will 
omit  III.  All  candidates,  ex  ept  those  for 
scholarships,  are  allowed  an  option  between 
the  4ih  and  5th  questions  of  each  group. 

I. 
Translate:   Helvetii  repentino  eius  adventu 
.     ex  calannitate  pnpuli  Romani  et  in- 


ternicione  exercitus  nomen  caperet  aut  me- 
moriam  proderet. 

1.  Parse,  explaining  the  syntax  of  each 
word :  ituros,  reminisceretur,  didicissc,  in- 
sidiis,  constitissent. 

2.  Comment  on  the  following  construc- 
tions:  bello  Cassiano  ;  virtuti  tribueret ;  cum 
Caesare  egit ;  ne  comtnitteret  ut     . 

3.  Compare  aegerrime,  vetus,  pristinus, 
magis,  conscius. 

4.  Bello  Cassiano.  Give  an  account  of 
this  with  date. 

5.  Define  the  position  and  give  the  mod- 
ern  names  of  Sequaua,  Matrona,  Arar,  Ar- 
verni,  Santoni. 

II. 

Translate :    Etenim,   si  mecum   patria, 
.    .     si  propter  invidiam  aut  alicujus,  periculi 
metum  salutem  civium  tuorum  neglipis. 

1.  Va.xs&  comperisti,  patiere,  extulit,  alicu- 
jus, tiegligis. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  ne, 
nonne,  an,  nuvi,  when  used  in  direct  inter- 
rogations. 

3.  .r/  .  .  .  loquatur :  si  .  .  neg- 
ligis.  Explain  clearly  the  reason  for  the 
difference  in  mood. 

4.  An  leges  .  .  .  rogatce  sunt.  Give 
an  account  of  them  with  dates. 

5.  Prceclaram  vera  .  .  .  exlulit.  Write 
a  brief  comment  on  this  passage  with  dates. 

II. 
Translate  : 

Hoc  primum  in  luco     ... 

umectat  flumine  voltum. 

1.  Explain  clearly  the  meaning  of/('r^««tJ', 
operum  laborem,  saevum  ambobus  Achillem, 
sunt  lacrimae  rerum,  pictura  inani. 

2.  Explain,  with  examples,  the  syntax  of 
dum. 

3.  Translate  the  following  lines,  explain- 
ing the  use  of  the  subjunctire  mood  : 
Ardentesque  arcrtit  equos    in  castra,  prius 

quam 
Pabula  gust«ssent  Troiae  Xanthumque  bi!  is- 
sent. 

4.  Scan  the  first  three  lines  of  the  extract, 
marking  the  quantity  of  each  syllable,  and 
show  the  difiference  between  caesura  and 
caesural  pause. 
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5.  Illustrate  the  character  of  Virgil's  hero 
by  quotations  from  Book  I. 

ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE  AND  COM- 
POSITION—PASS AND  HONORS. 

Examiner— John  Seath,  B.A. 

Note.— Candidates  for  scholarships  will 
take  sections  11.  and  III.,  2  ;  and  questions 
t,  2,  5,  6  and  7  of  section  I.  Other  candi- 
dates will  take  sections  II.  and  III.,  the 
first  three  questions  in  section  I.,  and  any 
two  of  the  remaining  questions  in  section  I. 

I. 

As  accessibility  to  the  sentiments  of  others 
-     .      .     concerning  his  immediate  object. 

I-  {a)  What  are  the  subject  and  the  topic 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  ? 

[b)  What  are  the  main  subdivisions  of  the 
paragraph  and  what  sentences  constitute 
each  ? 

{c)  Show  concisely  that  the  train  of  thought 
is  carried  on  in  the  paragraph  without  inter- 
ruption. 

2.  [a)  Characterize  the  style  from  as  many 
points  of  view  as  possible. 

[,b)  What  qualities  of  style  are  exempli- 
fied ?  Point  out  one  marked  example  of 
each  objective  quality,  and  show  how  i'  has 
been  secured. 

(c)  Show  to  what  extent  the  characteristics 
of  Coleridge's  genius  are  exemplified. 

3.  Improve,  where  you  can,  the  literary 
form,  giving  reasons  for  any  changes  you 
may  make. 

4.  [a)  Characterize  the  vocabulary  and 
■discuss  its  suitability. 

{b)  Rewrite  the  first  two  sentences,  using, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  simple  style  and  words 
of  purely  English  origin. 

5.  Rewrite  in  plain  prose  those  sentences 
and  clauses  that  are  expressed  in  figurative 
language,  making,  in  each  case,  a  contrast 
between  the  effect  of  your  translation  and 
that  of  the  original. 

6.  Discussing  the  appropriateness  of  the 
expre.ssion  in  the  text,  discriminate  between 
the  meanings  of  "  passiveness,"  1.  4,  and 
*' susceptibility  ;  "     "craving,"    1.    6,    and 

'asking;"  "exempt,"  1.  6,  and  "free,"!. 

3;     "appropriated,"    1.    13,    and    "took;" 

'casual,"  1.  16,  and  "accidental;"  "vivid 


sense"  and  "distinct  perception,"  1.  28; 
"whimsically  constituted,"  1.  33,  and  "odlly 
formed;"  "more  obscure  accid  nt,"  11.  38- 
39,  and  "more  hidden  event;"  and 
"opinion"  and  "conjecture,"  II.  43-44 

7.  State,  with  reasons,  which  of  the  follow- 
ing expressions  is  preferable  above  :  "yet  it 
is,"  1.  2,  or  "it  is,  nevertheless;"  "  which, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  is  alw.iys 
craving  advice,"  11.  5-6,  or  "  which  is  always 
craving  advice";  "In  Sir  Alexander  BaP, 
the  same  excellence  was, "  1.  22,  or  ''The 
same  excellence  was,  in  Sir  Alexander  Ball"; 
"  not  seldom,"  1.  25,  and  "  rtore  than  once,' 
1.  27,  or  "often  "  ;  "  occasioned  him  to  see,' 
1.  28,  or  "shewed  him";  "There  is,  in- 
deed, a  hopeless  sterility,"  11.  29-30,  or, 
"  There  is  a  hopeless  sterility"  ;  "by  con- 
traries, a  process  of  which,"!.  34,  or  "by 
contraries.  Of  this  process  "  ;  "  had  been,'' 
1.  37,  or  "have  been";  and  "  concerning  its 
immediate  object,"  11.  44-45,  or  "concerning 
its  object." 

II. 
The  camp  of  the  Normans  being     .     .     . 
and  cultivation  amidst  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  the  country. 

Rewrite  the  foregoing  extract  in  good 
literary  form,  omitting  or  supplying  what- 
ever may  be  necessary  to  form  a  properly 
constructed  paragraph. 

III. 

Write  a  composition  on  either  of  the 
following  subjects,  using  as  paragraph  sub- 
jects the  subordinate  subjects  appended  : 

1.  The  Siege  of  Malta:  (i)  Ball's  fitness 
for  the  post  at  Malta  ;  (2)  His  wisdom  dis- 
played during  the  siege  ;  (3)  His  views  on 
the  treatment  of  the   Maltese  at   the   ireity. 

2.  Bill's  Opinion  of  English  and  Foreijjn 
Soldiers  :  (l)  The  English  weakness  of  de- 
spising foreigners  and  its  origin  ;  (2)  Ball's 
exempti  in  from  this  weakness  ;  (3)  His  esti- 
mate of  the  British  troops. 

High  School  Entrance. 

HISTORY. 

Examiners— W.    H.    Ballard.    -M.A  ,   J.    K. 
Hodgson,  M.A. 
Notk.— Only  six   questions  are  to   be   at- 
tempted,   four   of  which   are   to  be  selected 
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from  those  in  English  History,  and  two  from 
those  in  Canadian  History.  A  maximum  of 
five  marks  may  be  allowed  for  neatness. 

English  History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Cres?y, 
telling  (i)  where  it  was  fought,  (2)  why  it 
was  fought,  (3)  how  it  was  won,  (4)  what 
was  the  result  of  it.      [13] 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  character  and 
work  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     [13] 

3.  Name  the  great  writers  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  What  caused  the  wonderful  lit- 
erary activity  of  this  reign  ?     [13] 

4.  Give  a  short  explanation  of  any  two  of 
the  following: — The  Great  Charter;  The 
Wars  of  the  Roses ;  The  Feudal  System  ; 
The  Reform  Bill ;  The  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

[13] 

5.  Name  the  chief  events  in  the  reign  of 
George  HI.,  and  give  some  account  of  Pitt 
and  Fox.      [13] 

6.  How  did  England  become  "Mistress  of 
the  Sea"  ?  Name  the  great  men  to  whom 
England  owes  her  supremacy  at  sea,  and 
tell  what  each  one  did  to  achieve  it.     [13] 

Canadian  History. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
Quebec  by  General  Wolfe.      [13] 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  explorations  and 
discoveries  of  Marquette,  Joliet  and  La 
Salle.      [13] 

9.  Name  the  important  events  in  Canadian 
History  during  the  administrations  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  and  Lord  Elgin.      [13] 

10.  Write  short  notes  on  any  three  of  the 
following :  Reciprocity  Treaty  ;  Clergy  Re- 
serves ;  Federal  Union ;  Ashburton  Treaty  ; 
Representation  by  Population  ;  Seigniorial 
Tenure  Act.      [13] 

11.  Describe  the  municipal  system  of  local 
government  in  Ontario.     [13] 

DRAWING. 

Note. — Only  two  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted. 

1.  Draw  a  common  chair  in   perspective. 

ti3] 

2.  Draw  a  flower  pot  as  seen  when  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  eye.     [13] 


3.  Give  a  drawing  (no  perspective)  of  pn 
antique  vase.      [13] 

4.  Sketch  a  square,  each  side  about  three 
inches  long  (two  sides  being  vertical  and  two 
horizontal).  Bisect  each  of  the  sides  and 
sketch  the  vertical  and  horizontal  diameters. 
Bi-ect  each  half  of  the  left  side  of  the  square 
and  also  the  left  half  of  the  horizontal  diame- 
ter. Through  these  three  points  of  bisection 
draw  a  semicircle.  In  the  same  way  draw  a 
semicircle  on  each  of  the  other  sides  of  the 
square.  Line  in  the  corners  of  the  square 
between  the  semicircles.    [13] 

dictation. 

Note  for  the  Presiding  Examiner. 
— This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  candi- 
dates. It  is  to  be  read  to  the  candidates 
three  times — the  first  time,  to  enable  them  to 
collect  the  sense ;  the  second  time,  to  enable 
them  to  write  the  words ;  and  the  third,  for 
review.  A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  coniemplation 
of  this  wonderful  structure,  and  the  great 
variety  of  objects  which  it  presented.  My 
heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy  to 
see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at 
everything  that  stood  by  them  to  save  them- 
selves. Some  were  looking  up  towards  the 
heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  speculation,  stumbled  and  fell  out 
of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the 
pursuit  of  bubbles  that  glittered  in  their  eyes 
and  danced  before  them  ;  but  often,  when 
they  thought  themselves  within  the  reach  of 
them,  their  footing  failed,  and  down  they 
sank.  In  this  confusion  of  objects,  I  ob- 
served some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands> 
who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrust- 
ing several  persons  on  trap-doors,  which  did 
not  seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they 
might  have  escaped,  had  they  not  been  thus 
forced  upon  them. 

COMPOSITION. 

Note. —  Only  six  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted, and  i-f  these  I,  2,  5  and  6  must  be 
four.  A  maximum  of  five  marks  may  be 
added  for  neatness. 

I.  Contract  each  of  the  following  passages 
into  a  sentence : 
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(a)  In  the  middle  of  this  shining  mass 
appeared  two  eyes.  The  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Giliiott.     He  recognized  the  devil-fish.     [6] 

(b)  At  about  fifteen  paces  the  vaulted  roof 
ended  overhead.  He  had  penetrated  be- 
yond the  blind  passage.  There  was  here 
more  space  and  consequently  more  daylight. 
His  vision  became  clearer.  He  saw  before 
his  eyes  another  vaulted  roof,  and  at  the 
farther  end  an  altar-like  stone.      [10] 

(c)  The  space  was  only  twenty  feet  square. 
Ttie  air-holes  were  small  and  obstructed.  It 
was  the  summer  solstice.  The  number  of 
prisoners  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six. 
[8j 

2.  Arrange  the  words  of  the  following  in 
as  many  ways  as  possib'e  without  changing 
the  sense  : — 

{a)   "  What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  Vare 

That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ?  " 
[4] 
{b)   "The   daisy,  by   the   shadow  that    it 
casts, 
Protects  the  lingeiing  dew-drop  from 
the  tun."      [4] 

(c)  "  Happy  is  the  man  whose  good  in- 
tentions have  borne  fruit  in  deeds,  and  whose 
evil  thoughts  have  perished  in  the  blossom." 

[4] 

3.  Change  the  following  from  the  direct  to 

the  indirect  form  of  narration  : — 

"  Child,  will  you  tell  me  how  to  help  it," 
said  the  mother,  taking  hold  of  her  daughter's 
hand?  "  I  do  not  give  myself  these  dreams, 
I  cannot  prevent  their  making  me  feverish. 
I  was  as  well  yesterday  as  I  could  be  ;  I 
went  to  bed  quite  comfortable,  in  good 
spirits ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  thought  of 
your  poor  brother  even  once  during  the  day  ; 
and  yet  the  dream  came.  How  can  I  help 
these  things,  I  ask  ?  "     [18] 

4.  Paraphrase  the  following,  substituting, 
where  you  can,  the  passive  form  for  the 
active  form,  contracting  each  of  the  italicized 
clauses  into  a  word  or  a  phrase,  and  expand- 
ing each  italicized  phrase  into  a  clause  : 

' '  The  day  broke — the  day  ivhich  luas  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Indta.  At  sunrise  the 
army  of  the  Nabob,  pouring  through  many 
openings  of  the  camp,  began  to  move  to- 
wards   the    grove    where    the   English  lay. 


Forty  thousand  infantry,  firmed  unth  fire- 
locks, swords,  bows  and  arroii's,  covered  the 
plain.  They  were  accompanied  by  fifty 
pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  largest  size,  each 
tugged  by  a  long  team  of  white  oxen,  and 
each  pushed  on  from  behind  by  an  ele- 
phant.     [18J 

5.  Correct  the  following,  where  necessary, 
giving  reasons : — 

{a)  The  army  marched  farther  than  from 
Hamilton  to  Toronto. 

[b)  The  men  ascended  up  an  exceeding 
high  mountain. 

{c)  Fetch  me  the  book  which  you  have  in 
your  hand. 

((/)  Wide-spread  ruin  has  been  caused  by 
the  collapse  of  the  bank  among  small  de- 
positors. 

((?)  The  members  assembled  together  to 
discuss  the  question.      [10] 

6.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  and  in  it 
make  remarks  on  the  following  subjects  :  — 
{a)  The  school-house,  [b)  The  school-yard, 

[c)  The  last  public  examination  you  attended, 

(d)  Invite  your  friends  to  spend  the  vacation 
with  you. 

Indicate  on  your  answer  paper  the  form 
and  position  of  the  address  on  the  envelope. 

[18] 

7.  Give,  in  your  own  words,  the  substance 
of  the  lesson  entitled  "  Lady  Clare,"  or  of 
the  lesson  entitled  "The  Demon  of  the 
Deep."      [18] 

ENGLISH     GRAMMAR. 

Note. — Not  more  than  six  questions  are 
to  be  attempted,  and  of  these  i,  2,  and  7 
must  be  three.  A  maximum  of  five  msrks 
may  be  added  for  neatness. 

I.   "  The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained, 
The  aged  minstrel  uiniitme  gained. 
But  when  he  reached  the  room  of  state 
Where  she  with  all  her  ladies  sate. 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied  : 
For,  when  to  tune  the  harp  he  tiied. 
His  trembling  hand  bad  lost  the  ease 
Which  maiks  security  to  please. 
And  .scenes,  long  past,  of  j  ly  and  p.iin 
Came  -vildcring  o'er  his  aged  brain- 
He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain." 

(a)  Point  out  and  classify  the  modifying 
phrases  in  this  passage.      [<)\ 

[b)  Classify  and  state  the  relation  of  ihc 
subordinate  clauses.      [14 
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{c)  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics,    [il] 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  num- 
ber, gender,  case,  passive  voice  (or,  passive 
conjugation),  old  (or,  strong)  conjugation. 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples  fiom  the 
passage  in  i.      [15] 

3.  Select,  from  the  passage,  four  words, 
each  of  vrhich  may  be  used  as  more  than  one 
part  of  speech.  Form  sentences  in  illustra- 
tion, and  name  the  part  of  speech  in  each 
case.     [12] 

4.  Name  the  qualities  indicated  by  the 
following  adjectives  : — humble,  uneven,  stu- 
pid, cleanly,  royal,  s'ingy,  strong,  rapid, 
abundant,  busy,  intrepid,  deceptive.     [12] 

5.  Form  words  from  each  of  the  following 
to  indicate  (a)  an  agent  or  doer,  {b)  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  implied  by  the  verb: — 
jump,  act,  reside,  deposit,  worship,  tran- 
scribe, strike,  destroy.     [12J 

6.  Write  out  in  full  the  vaiious  forms  of 
the  present  tense  (active)  of  the  verb  wed^ 
and  explain  the  difference  in  meaning  of  these 
forms.      [12] 

7.  Re- write  five  of  the  following  sentences, 
making  such  corrections  as  you  think  neces- 
sary :  — 

{a)   He  that  promises  too  much  do  not  trust. 

(1^)  Who  wrote  Jacks  the  giants-killers 
exploits? 

{c)  John  as  well  as  his  brother  were 
clerks  in  the  shop. 

{d)  The  richer  of  the  three  brothers  is  the 
less  generous. 

(e)  He  is  so  thorough  conceited  that  he 
don't  care  for  nobody's  opinion. 

(/)  I  will  ask  my  mother  if  I  can  go  and 
play. 

[g)  Looking  out  of  the  window  a  cat  was 
seen  going  to  catch  a  sparrow  on  the  lawn. 
[15] 

LITERATURE. 

Examiners— John  Seath,  B.A.,  M.  J.  Kelly, 
M.D.,  LL.B. 
Note. — Candidates  will  take  either  I.  or 
n.,  and  either  IH.  or  IV.  All  candidates 
will  take  V.  A  maximum  of  five  marks  may 
be  added  for  neatness. 

I. 

Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower : 
' '  O  Lady  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  ! 


Why  come  you  drest  like  a  vi  lage  maid. 
That  are  the  flcnver  of  the  earth  !  " 

"  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid,  5 

/  am  but  as  mv  fortunes  are : 

I  am  a  beggar  born,"  she  said, 
"  And  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"  Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"For  [  am  yours  in  word  and  in  deed.    10 

"  Play  me  no  tricks  "  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"  Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read." 

O,  and  proudly  stood  she  up  ! 

Her  heart  ivtthin  her  did  not  fail: 
She  looked  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes,  15 

And  told  him  ail  her  nurse's  tale. 

He  laughed  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn  : 

He  turned  and  kissed  her  w'  ere  she  stood  : 

"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born, 

"And  I,"  said  he,  "the  next  in  blood.    20 

"If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom. 
And  I,"  said  he,  "the  lawful  heir. 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  morn. 
And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare." 

1.  State  briefly  how  the  foregoing  stanzas 
are  connected  in  meaning  with  those  that 
precede  them.      [3] 

2.  Why  is  the  title  of  the  poem  "Lady 
Clare  "  and  not  "  Lord  Ronald  "  ?     [3] 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  italicized 
parts.     [12] 

4.  proudly  stood  she  up  !  What  had  been 
her  attitude  before  this?  Account  for  it, 
and  explain  why  she  now  stood  proudly  up. 
What  feelings  should  be  expressed  in  read- 
ing the  second  stanza  and  the  fourth  ?     [12] 

5.  Why  might  "her  heart  within  her" 
have  failed?  Why  did  she  look  "into 
Lord  Ronald's  eyes  "  ?      [6] 

6.  At  what  did  Lord  Ronald  laugh  "a 
laugh  of  merry  scorn  "  ?     [3] 

Supply  the  words  left  out  in  1.  20.  Give 
the  emphatic  words  in  11  19  and  20,  anl 
state  why  they  are  emphatic.     [6] 

7.  Why  is  "will"  used  in  1.  23  and 
"shall"  in  1.  24?     [3] 

8.  What  in  Lady  Clare's  conduct  shows 
her  noble  character  ?      [6] 

II. 

Sweet  friends  !     What  the  women  lave, 

For  its  last  bed  of  the  grave. 

Is  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting, 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting, 
I    Is  a  cage,  from  wi.ich  at  last,  5 

}    Like  a  hawk,  my  soul  hath  passed. 
'    Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room — 
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The  wearer,  not  the  garb — the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

Which  kept  him  from  the  splendid  stats.     10 


Loving  friends  !  be  wis*,  and  dry 
Straightway  eveiy  weeping  eye  ; 
What  ye  Hit  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  "wistful  tear, 
'Tis  an  empty  sea-ihell — one 
Out  of  which  the  pearl  has  gone  ; 
The  shell  is  broken — it  lies  there; 
The  pearl,  the  a  1,  the  soul,  is  here. 
'  ris  an  earthen  jar,  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 
That  treasure  of  his  treasury, 
A  mind  thit  loved  Him  ;  let  it  lie  ! 
Let  the  shard  be  earth's  once  more, 
Since  the  gold  shine    in  His  store  ! 


15 


Allah  "lorious  !     Allah  good  ! 
Noiju  Thy  world  is  u7iierstood  ; 
Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends  ! 
Yet  ye  we-p,  my  erring  friends, 
While  the  man  whom  ye  call  dead, 
In  unbroken  bliss,  instead, 
Lives  and  loves  you  ;   lost,  'tis  true, 
By  such  light  as  shines  for  you  ; 
But  in  the  light  y  -  cannot  see 
Of  imfiilfilled  jelicitv— 
In  enlarging  paradise. 
Lives  the  life  that  never  dies. 


25 


30 


35 


1.  State  and  explain  the  title  of  the  poem 
to  which  this  extract  belongs.      [3] 

2.  H  >w  is  the  exlnct  connected  in  mean- 
ing wiih  the  preceding  context?     [3] 

3.  What  parts  of  the  funeral  preparations 
are  mentioned  above?     [3] 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  italicized 
parts.     [12] 

5.  By  whit,  in  11.  I -10,  does  the  poet 
represent  the  dead  body  ;  and  by  what,  the 
soul?  State,  with  reasons,  why  "hut,"i. 
3,  is  a  better  word  t'an  "house,"  and  why 
the  poet  speaks  of  the  plume  of  the  falcon. 
[12] 

6.  Show,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  propriety 
of  representing  the  dead  body  as  "an  empty 
sea-shell  "  and  as  a  "  shird."      [6J 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "such  light  as  shines 
for  you  "  and  by  "  the  light  ye  cannot  see  "  ? 
What  would  the  speiker's  friends  know  if 
they  saw  the  latter  light  ?     [9] 

8.  What  feelings  should  be  expressed  in 
reading  this  extract  ?  Show  that  in  reading 
this  extract  it  is  necessary  to  pay  special 
attention  to  emphasis.      [6] 


III. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  are  as  much 
the  creatures  of  clunate  as  arc  those  0/  the  dry 
land ;  for  the  same  Almighty  Hand  which 
decked  the  lily,  and  cares  for  the  sparrow, 
fashioned  also  the  pearl,  and  feeds  the  great 
whale,  and  adapted  each  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions by  which  His  p- evidence  has  surrounded 
it.  Whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,  the  in- 
habitants are  a'l  His  creaturei,  subjects  of 
His  laws,  and  agents  in  His  economy.  The 
sea,  therefore,  we  may  safely  infer,  has  its 
offices  and  duties  to  perform  ;  so,  we  may 
infer,  have  its  currents  ;  and  so,  too,  its  in- 
habitants ;  con-equently,  he  who  undertakes 
to  study  its  phenomena  must  cease  to  regard 
it  as  a  waste  of  waters.  He  must  look  upon 
it  as  a  part  of  that  exquisite  machinery  by 
which  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  preserved 
and  then  he  will  begin  to  perceive  the  devel- 
opments of  order,  and  the  evidences  of  design. 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  ^ 
[3] 

2.  Give  for  each  of  the  italicized  expres- 
sions a  meaning  that  may  be  put  for  it  in  the 
foregoing  extract.     [15] 

3.  Explain  how  "for  the  same — has  sur- 
rounded it  '  is  connected  in  meaning  with 
the  preceding  clause.      [5] 

4.  State,  in  your  own  words,  why  the  sea 
must  not  be  regarded  as  ' '  a  waste  of  waters." 

[5] 

5.  What  expression  has  the  author  used 

elsewhere  in  the  paragraph  for  "look  upon 
it,"  and  why  has  he  not  used  this  exp.ession 
in  the  last  sentence  ?      [4] 

IV. 

The  day  broke — the  day  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  India.  At  sunrise  the  army 
of  the  Nabob, /o«m'w^  through  many  open- 
ings of  the  camp,  began  to  move  towanls  the 
grove  where  the  English  lay.  Forty  thous- 
and infantry,  armed  with  fiteiocks,  ]>ikes, 
swords,  bows  and  arrows,  covered  the  plain. 
They  were  accompanied  by  fifty  pieces  of 
ordnance  of  the  largest  size,  each  tugged  by 
a  long  team  of  white  oxen,  and  each  pushed 
on  from  behind  by  an  elephant.  Some  smal- 
ler guns,  under  the  direction  of  a  few  French 
auxiliaries,   were    perhaps   more  formidable 
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The  cavalry  were  fifteen  thousand,  dratvn, 
not  from  the  effdniinate population  of  Bengal, 
but  from  the  bolder  race  which  inhabits  the 
northern  provinces  ;  and  ike  practised  eye  of 
Clive  could  perceive  that  both  the  men  and 
horses  were  more  powerful  than  th^se  of  the 
Carniiic.  The  force  which  he  had  to  oppose 
to  this  great  multitude  consisted  of  only  three 
thousand  men.  But  of  these  nearly  a  thou- 
sand were  English ;  and  all  were  led  by 
English  officers,  and  trained  in  the  English 
discipline.  Conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the 
little  army  were  the  men  of  the  39th  Regi- 
ment, which  still  bears  on  its  colours  amidst 
many  honourable  additions  won  under  Wel- 
lington in  Spain  and  Gascony,  the  name  of 
Plassey,  and  the  proud  motto,  Primus  in 
Indis. 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  paragraph? 

[3] 

2.  What  sentences  in  the  paragraph  de- 
scribe the  army  of  the  Nabob,  and  what 
sentences  describe  that  of  Clive  ?      [4] 

3.  Give  for  each  of  the  italicized  expres- 
sions a  meaning  that  may  be  put  fir  it  in  the 
foregoing  extract.     [12] 

4.  Distinguish  the  meanings  of  "  sunrise  " 
and  "  daybreak,"  "  tugged"  and  "drawn," 
and  "  ordnance  "  and  "  guns."      [6] 

5.  In  what  other  order  might  the  parts  of 
the  first  and  the  last  sentence  be  arranged, 
and  why  has  the  author  preferred  the  order 
above  ?      [4] 

6  Why  has  the  author  repeated  the  word 
"English"  in  the  sentence  before  the  last? 
[3] 

V. 

Quote  (i)  The  lines  on  Love  of  one's 
Native  Country  or  those  on  True  Worth  ;  [7] 
and  (2)  The  description  of  th;  thunder  storm 
in  "  Tne  Face  Against  the  Pane"  or  the 
Merman's  description  of  his  visit  to  the 
"  little  gray  church  on  the  hill."      [7] 

ARITHMETIC. 

Note  — Only  six  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted. Five  marks  additional  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness.  Seventeen  marks  for 
each  question. 

I.   Prove  the  rules  for  division  (i)  of  vul- 


gar fractions,   (2)  of  decimals,   using  as  ex- 
amples I  -f  ?  and   012  -f  6. 

2.  A  produce  merchant  exchanged  48.? 
bushels  oats  at  39I  cents  per  bushel,  and 
13J  barrels  of  apples  at  $3.85  a  barrel,  for 
butter  at  37^  cents  a  pound  ;  how  many 
pounds  of  butter  did  he  receive  ? 

3.  A  train  going  25  miles  an  hour  starts 
at  I  o'clock  p.m.  on  a  trip  of  280  miles  ; 
another  going  37  miles  an  hour  starts  for 
the  same  place  at  12  minutes  past  4  o'clock 
p.m.;  when  and  where  wi'l  the  former  be 
overtaken  ? 

4.  If  in  a  certain  town  $3093.75  was 
raised  from  a  f  per  cent,  tax,  what  was  the 
va'ue  of  the  property  in  the  town  ? 

5.  By  selling  my  cloth  at  $1.26  a  yard  I 
gain  1 1  cents  more  than  I  lose  by  selling  it 
at  $1.05  a  yard  ;  what  would  I  gain  by  sell- 
ing 800  yards  at  $1.40  a  yard  ? 

6.  How  many  thousand  shingles,  18  in- 
ches long  and  4  inches  wide,  lying  \  to  the 
weather,  are  required  to  shingle  the  roof  of 
a  building  54  feet  long,  with  rafters  22  feet 
long,  the  first  row  of  shingles  being  d  juble  ? 

7.  A  farmer  employs  a  number  of  men 
and  8  boys;  he  pays  the  boys  $.65  and  the 
men  $1.10  per  day.  The  amount  that  he 
paid  to  all  was  as  much  as  if  each  had  re- 
ceived $92  per  day  ;  how  many  men  were 
employed? 

8.  A  field,  whose  length  is  to  its  width  as 
4  to  3,  contains  2a.  2r.  32  rods;  what  are 
its  dimensions  ? 

9.  A  man  having  lost  20  per  cent,  of  his 
capital  is  worth  exactly  as  much  as  another 
who  has  just  gained  13  per  cent,  on  his  capi- 
tal ;  the  second  man's  capital  was  originally 
$9000.     What  was  the  first  man's  capital  ? 


1.  Write  the  following  stanza  once: 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark,  unfaih  omed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

[12] 

2.  Write  the  following  figures,  letters  and 
combinations  of  letters  three  times  :  — 9,  7,  5, 
1888,  ph,  th,  w,  r,  q,  W,  N,  Q,  C,  Z,  Y. 
[8.] 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Living  Age  numbers  for  the  summer 
months  have  presented  pleasant  reading,  and 
those  who  wish  to  be  informed  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  will  find  it,  as  ever,  a  valu- 
able ally.  The  series  of  papers,  "  Among 
the  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific,"  is  con- 
tinued, also  some  serial  stoiies. 

Queries,  during  the  past  year  has  steadily 
improved,  not  in  appearance  merely,  but  also 
in  matter  and  style.  One  of  the  recent  num- 
bers contains,  besides  articles  on  literary  sub- 
jects, some  pretty  verse,  short  lives  of  several 
favourite  American  authors,  questions  enough 
to  keep  one  thinking  a  long  time,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Critic,  published  weekly  at  743  Broad- 
way, New  York,  by  The  Critic  Company, 
has  long  been  known  and  respected  as  the 
great  American  authority  on  literature.  Its 
scope  is  by  no  means  narrow,  and  many 
people  with  no  very  special  or  direct  interest 
in  the  book  world,  will  find  Tlie  Critic  a 
good  paper  to  read. 

Shakespeariina  'Continues  to  hold  its  es- 
pecial place  with  vigour  and  acceptance. 
A  recent  number  contains  three  articles 
respectively  entitled,  ''  Shakespeare's  Edu- 
cation," ''Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"  Tne  Shakespetre-Campion  Parallelism." 
These  are  followed  by  seven  different  depart- 
ments, all  of  which  are  well  sustained. 

The  last  number  of  Education  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  deals  with  several  important 
educational  topics,  among  whicn  we  would 
like  to  mention  "  Health  in  the  ColIe.;e," 
*'  Notes  on  the  Renaissance,"  and  "  Prepa- 
ration for  Citizinship."  Education  will 
shortly  publish  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Methods  of  Teaching,"  (i)  The  Natural 
Sciences  ;  (2)  Ths  Ancieit  Languages  ;  (3) 
Mathematics. 

The  July  Eclectic,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  readers,  presents  many  features  of 
interest  ;  among  others,  an  article  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  a  novel 
which  is  attracting  much  attention  at  [present. 
An  appreciative  paper  on   Matthew  Arno'd 


will  find  many  readers,  and  so  will  Rev.  Dr. 
\N'illiam  Wright's  article  on  "  Lissere's 
Version  of  the  Bible,"  the  history  of  the 
suppression  of  which  forms  a  curious  in- 
stance of  Nineteenth  Century  religious  bi- 
gotry and  intolerance.  One  of  the  best  ar- 
ticles in  the  number  is  that  on  "  The  Dislo- 
cations of  Industry."  and  there  are  several 
others  which  deserve  special  mention.  This 
number  is  the  commencement  of  a  new 
volume.  Annual  subscription  to  the  Eclectic 
and  the  Canada  Educational  Monthly, 
$5.00. 

The  July  Century  is  to  contain  another 
article  in  the  series  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Buckley,  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Advo- 
cate, has  been  for  some  lime  past  contribut- 
ing occasionally  to  that  periodical.  It  is 
entitled  "  Dreams,  Nightmares,  and  Som- 
nambulism." It  will  contain  a  chapter  on 
"Mysterious  Dreams  Analyzed."  A  timely 
article  in  the  same  number  is  "  Disease 
Germs  and  How  to  Combat  Them."  It 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  frontispiece  por- 
trait of  Pasteur,  who  has  made  disinfection 
and  fermentation  a  longer  study  than  hydro- 
phobia, although  it  is  with  the  latter  that  his 
name  is  more  intimately  associated  in  the 
public  mind.  George  Kennan's  Siberian 
paper  will  be  called  "  The  Steppes  of  the 
Irtish." 


The  Deak  Mutes  ok  Canada.    Toronto: 
C.J.  Howe.     18S8. 

We  cordially  commend  this  book  to  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  the  public  gener- 
ally, and  congratulate  the  author,  Mr.  Char- 
les J.  Howe  (son  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe, 
of  the  "Old  Grammar"  School,  Toronto)  on 
the  handsome  and  complete  work  which  he 
has  produced.  It  contains  the  most  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  the  deaf  mules'  world, 
a  history  of  the  education  of  these  sadly- 
afllicted  members  of  the  community,  and  .-in 
'    account  of  the  inUitutionsfor  them  in  Canada. 
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(1)  Elementary  Classics.  Virgil 
^Eneid  IV.  Edited  f.r  the  use  of  schools 
by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

(2)  Selections  from  Tennyson.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Professors 
of  English  Literature  in  the  Presidency 
College,  Calcutta. 

(3)  A  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Ele- 
mentary Mensuration.  By  P.  Goyen, 
Inspector  of  Schools,  New  Zealand.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

(i)  The  present  number  of  the  Elementary 
Classic  Series  is  an  excellent  one. 

(2)  Thirteen  selections  are  here  presented, 
prefaced  by  an  appropriate  introduction  on 
the  life  of  the  poet,  and  the  main  character- 
istics of  his  poetry.  This  book  is  one  of  a 
series  of  "  English  Classics  for  Indian  Stu- 
dents," but  we  can  recommend  it  as  beiog 
quite  suitable  for  Canadian  students. 

(3)  This  is  one  of  the  best  text  books  on 


arithmetic  that  we  have  seen  of  late.  It  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a  clever,  sensible,  ex- 
perienced man.  The  large  number  of  pro- 
blems, the  clear  explanations  of  the  more 
difficult  types,  and  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  add  to  the  value  of  the 
book. 


Classics  for  Children  :  The  Arabian 
Nights.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co. 

Entrance  Examination  Papers.  C  im- 
plied by  Dr.  John  S.  White,  Head  Master 
of  the  Berkeley  School  of  New  York  City. 
Ibid. 

These  papers  contain  analyzed  sets  of 
recent  examinations  presented  by  Harvard, 
Yale,  Columbia,  and  Princ.ton  Colleges . 
together  with  suggestions  regarding  prepa- 
ration for  their  respective  examinations. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  best  educational  journal  is 
thk  teacher's  best  friend. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Magazine;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  shovv  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

We  are  graceful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1S88. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  g'ad  to  receive 
original  contribijtions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bjund  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 
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THE   FORMATION    OF   OPINION 


BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  CLARK,  M.A.,   LL  D.,    TRINITY    COLLEGE,    TORONTO. 
[Conlinned  from  page  253.) 


WE  may  not  be  able  to  investigate 
all  the  grounds  of  unbelief, 
but  we  may  easily  test  it  by  practical 
experience.  We  have  reason^  we  have 
conscience,  and  we  have  the  evidence 
of  its  effecls  in  human  society.  We 
may  refuse,  for  example,  to  receive  as 
part  of  Divine  Revelation  that  which 
is  self-contradictory,  that  which  con- 
tradicts the  fundamental  truths  of 
reason.  We  may  refuse  to  accept  as 
true  anything  which  is  repugnant  to 
those  moral  instincts  which  God  has 
implanted  within  us  ;  and  we  may 
refuse  to  believe  that  a  religion  vvliich 
blights  instead  of  blessing  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  held  can  represent 
the  unadulterated  truth  of  God. 

But  in  the  case  of  many  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  we  may  go  further 
and  say  that  they  may  quite  reason- 
ably act  upon  opinions  which  they 
have  the  means  of  testing  only  by 
their  own  life,  and  by  the  experience 
of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  they 
move.  For  example,  a  man  may  say  : 
I 


"  The  religious  opinions  which  I  hold 
are  the  doctrines  and  principles  which 
I  was  taught  in  my  youth.  I  received 
them  as  true,  and  I  have  no  sufficient 
means  of  determining  the  possibility 
of  defending  them  011  the  grounds  of 
reason  and  history.  But  one  thing  I 
know,  that  these  principles  have 
formed  beautiful  human  characters 
and  lives,  lives  full  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness and  goodness  and  love  and 
devotion.  I  feel  that  they  strengthen 
all  that  is  good  in  me,  and  kee[)  down 
everything  which  is  low  and  base  and 
ignoble,  and  I,  therefore,  cling  to  them 
as  the  noblest  possession,  as  the 
greatest  blessing  of  life." 

Let  us  be  quite  clear  on  this  point. 
There  is  nothing  irrational  or  un- 
worthy in  a  man's  taking  such  a  view 
of  the  principles  in  wiiich  he  has  been 
brought  up.  It  may  be  that  such  an 
one  nas  little  right  to  be  a  contro- 
versialist, and  it  would  be  well  for 
such  if  they  avoided  the  thorny  paths 
of  religious   polemics ;  but   ihcy  may 
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live  a  true,  a  brave  and  a  noble  life, 
which  shall  be  full  of  inward  satisfac- 
tion, peace  and  hope  to  themselves, 
and  attended  with  richest  blessing 
for  others. 

3.  It  was  necessary  to  point  out 
that  we  may  call  these  limitations  by 
which  we  are  contained  in  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  we  must  regard  the  posses- 
sion of  right  opinions  as,  in  our  own 
case,  a  possibility.  In  other  words, 
we  must  believe  that  God  has  given 
us  reason,  rational  power,  powers  of 
thinking,  and  of  thinking  aright. 

It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  say  that 
religion  disparages  reason.  Religion 
says  that  reason  could  not  discover 
certain  truths  unless  they  were  re- 
vealed, and  this  is  no  more  than  to 
say  that  our  eyes  could  not  see  cer- 
tain objects  unless  they  were  set  be- 
fore them,  or,  that  they  could  not  see 
them  in  the  dark.  But  this  is  not  to 
disparage  our  eyes.  When  we  say 
that  a  mill  cannot  produce  flour  un- 
less corn  is  cast  into  it,  we  are  not 
denying  the  goodness  of  the  mill — its 
province  is  not  to  create  but  to  grind. 
And  the  mind  of  man  is  the  mill  that 
grinds — the  eye  that  sees. 

It  is  the  abuse  of  reason  that  the 
Bible  condemns.  The  use  of  reason 
it  everywhere  acknowledges  or  takes 
for  granted.  It  appeals  to  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  man  on  every  side. 
Lacordaire  remarks  that  "God  has 
given  reason  to  me  to  show  us  that 
he  has  no  fear  of  reason  ;  "  and  Vinet 
observes,  with  equal  truth,  tliat  "if 
reason  can  do  nothing,  it  cannot  even 
prove  that  it  cannot  do  nothing.  If 
it  proves  that  it  can  do  nothing,  then 
it  has  the  power  to  prove  something." 
And  the  same  writer  remarks  :  "  Rea- 
son is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
sentiments  that  are  begotten  within 
us  \  it  can  only  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  facts,  and  enable  them  to 
speak  to  us." 

A  man  is  not  a  better  Christian,  or 


a  better  anything,  because  he  acts 
without  reflection.  The  most  thought- 
ful man  is  the  best  man,  the  most 
competent  man.  The  Christian  is 
told  that  he  must  be  ready  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him ; 
and  if  he  would  do  so,  he  must  be- 
ware of  disparaging  or  neglecting  our 
noblest  attribute,  that  attribute  with- 
out which  religion  would  be  incon- 
ceivable. 

4.  The  next  remark  is  at  once  the 
most  obvious  and  the  most  important. 
In  the  formation  of  opinion,  as  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  we  must 
have  a  supreme  regard  to  truth.  Truth 
must  always  be  preferred  ;  and  neither 
prejudice  nor  our  party  possessions 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way. 
We  must,  of  course,  be  aware  that,  in 
the  absolute  sense  of  the  words,  this 
is  impossible.  It  might  then  seem 
useless  to  insist  upon  the  principle  as 
a  duty,  or  even  to  mention  it ;  but 
such  an  inference  would  be  as  erron- 
eous as  it  is  unreflecting.  As  well 
might  we  blot  out  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  the  Divine  words,  "  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect,"  because  all  men 
are  sinful  and  imperfect.  We  know 
that  we  can  rise  above  the  poor,  low 
level  of  our  former  selves  only  by 
keeping  this  glorious  standard  before 
our  eyes.  And  so  it  is  only  by  keep- 
ing before  our  minds  the  attainment 
of  perfect  truth  as  an  object  never  to 
be  abandoned,  that  we  can  ever 
escape  from  any  of  the  falsehoods 
and  confusions  in  which  we  are  in- 
volved. We  may  well  feel  the  diffi- 
culty of  this  enterprise.  But  we  must 
not  for  that  reason  abandon  it.  We 
must  resolve  and  endeavour  to  reach 
truth  in  our  judgments  and  opinions, 
in  spite  of  prejudice,  in  spite  of  inter- 
est, in  spite  of  party.  Let  us  look  at 
these  obstacles  which  lie  in  our  way. 

(i)  'Prejudice. — What  does  this 
mean  ?  It  means  our  preconceived 
notions,  whether  true  or  false.     And 
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we  have  no  need  to  start  with  the 
presumption  that  they  are  probably 
false.  Most  of  our  convictions,  espe- 
cially our  practical  principles  of  life, 
are  probably  true  in  the  main.  But, 
when  we  come  to  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  any  subject  which  we 
are  required  to  investigate,  we  must 
start  with  this  conviction,  that  our 
previous  judgments  must  be  either 
verified  or  abandoned.  If  they  are 
true,  then  the  most  searching  exami- 
nation will  only  confirm  them.  We 
must  at  least  bring  them  face  to  face 
with  acknowledged  facts,  sincerely, 
earnestly,  honestly,  or  as  honestly  as 
we  can.  If  they  are  compatible  with 
the  facts  and  harmonize  with  them, 
it  is  well.  We  shall  return  to  them 
with  fresh  confidence,  with  deeper 
conviction.  If  they  are  incompatible 
with  the  facts,  if  our  opinions  and 
undeniable  facts  cannot  stand  to- 
gether, then  our  opinions  must  under- 
go change  or  modification. 

(2)  A  second  hindrance  to  the 
formation  of  right  opinions — and  one 
which  is  closely  connected  with  our 
prejudices — is  found  in  our  interests. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  to 
consider  any  subject,  especially  one 
of  a  practical  character,  without  ask- 
ing, or  having  the  question  forced 
upon  him,  how  it  will  affect  himself 
We  may  go  further  and  say  that  such 
a  consideration  will  bias  him  with- 
out being  consciously  present  with 
him  at  all. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  is 
often  remarked  in  the  presence  of 
any  proposed  change  in  the  laws  of 
the  land.  By  whom  are  such  changes 
ordinarily — we  say  not  always — op- 
posed ?  Naturally  enough  by  those 
whose  interests  are  really  appar- 
ently assailed.  It  is  said  that  the 
English  clergy,  as  a  class,  opposed 
the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  be- 
cause they  feared  it  would  lead  to  the 
reduction  of  their  tithes.  And  it  is 
quite    possible    that   the    clergy,   like 


other  men,  did  not  wish  their  incomes 
to  be  diminished.  It  is  said  that  the 
innkeepers  throughout  the  country 
were  opposed  to  the  early  closing  of 
their  houses,  as  being  at  variance  with 
their  interests.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  Coventry  weavers  were  in 
favour  of  free  trade  in  everything  but 
ribbons. 

This  subject  might  be  illustrated  in 
a  thousand  ways.  It  is  very  hard  in- 
deed for  a  man  to  take  an  impartial 
view  of  the  public  interest  m  a  matter 
by  which  his  own  private  interest  is 
affected.  And  yet  it  is  only  as  we 
can  rise  above  these  personal  con- 
siderations that  our  judgments  have 
any  real  value,  that  we  can  have  any 
reliance  upon  the  accuracy  of  our 
opinions.  It  is  only  as  we  care  for 
truth,  and  believe  that  it  is  better 
than  error,  even  if  the  error  should 
happen  for  a  time  to  benefit  ourselves, 
that  our  opinions  are  likely  to  be  true 
opinions. 

(3)  Another  great  hindrance  to 
right  opinion  is  party  feeling.  It  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  strongest 
and  the  most  baneful  of  all.  Some 
think  that  there  is  nothing  so  cruel 
and  unscrupulous  as  party  feeling, 
when  it  gains  thorough  dominion  over 
a  man.  Mr.  Ruskin  says,*  "  Men 
associate  in  parties  only  by  sacrificing 
their  opinions,  or  by  having  none 
worth  sacrificing  ;  and  the  effect  of 
party  government  is  always  to  develop 
hostilities  and  hypocrisies,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish ideas." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  government  of  a  country 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  party 
organization.  Party,  it  is  said,  is 
organized  opinion,  and,  if  you  believe 
that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity that  you  should  give  effect  by 
your  opinions,  you  must  organize  for 
this  i)urpose.  In  other  words,  you 
must  act  in  parties. 
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It  may  be  that  the  existence  of 
parties  in  Church  and  State  is  a 
necessity,  and  we  need  not  determine 
this  question.  But  no  one  will  deny 
that  party  feeling  is  an  erroneous 
obstacle  to  the  formation  of  true 
opinions.  Even  in  the  judgment  of 
matters  of  fact,  the  most  opposite  re- 
sults are  arrived  at  by  different  men 
when  the  proofs  presented  are  the 
same.  The  simple  explanation  of  the 
matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
one  party  is  determined  to  believe  all 
the  alleged  facts  simply  because  they 
consider  them  helpful  to  their  own 
party  interests,  while  the  other  party, 
for  a  similar  reason,  determine  that 
they  are  not  to  be  believed. 

Is  there,  then, — it  may  be  asked — 
to  be  no  loyalty  to  party  ?  The  an- 
swer ought  to  be  very  simple  :  loyalty 
to  party  must  always  be  subordinate 
to  loyalty  to  truth.  The  greatest 
philosopher  of  antiquity  (he  was  a 
heathen,  but  how  much  might  Chris- 
tians learn  from  him  !)  set  for  the 
certain  opinions  which,  he  said,  were 
at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  Plato. 
It  was  true,  he  said,  that  Plato  was 
his  friend;  but  truth,  was  a  still 
dearer  friend.  Is  it  not  sad  that  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  should  need  to  go 
to  Aristotle  to  learn  a  lesson  so  simple, 
so  fundamental  ?  Loyalty  to  truth  is 
loyalty  to  God.  Loyalty  to  party, 
when  it  is  opposed  to  truth,  is  not 
only  disloyalty  to  God,  it  is  disloyalty 
to  man  and  to  the  conscience  itself 
Be  loyal  to  your  party  when  the  only 
sacrifice  is  your  own  private  feelings 
or  your  own  private  interests.  But 
there  must  be  limits  to  such  loyalty. 
When  your  party  deserts  its  principles, 
when  it  deserts  truth,  God,  humanity, 
then  be  true  to  yourself,  whatever  it 
may  cost  you. 

5.  There  is  one  question  which 
demands  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  general  subject  now  before  us. 
We  refer  to  the  changing  of  opinion. 

It  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  easy 


enough  to  lay  down  general  principles 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid ;  and  yet  it 
is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  often 
great  difficulty  in  applying  those  prin- 
ciples. For  instance,  we  can  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  it  is  lawful  to 
change  one's  opinion,  and  in  certain 
cases  it  is  necessary,  and  our  bounden 
duty.  To  refuse  to  change  from  error 
to  truth  is  to  confess  one's  stupidity 
or  want  of  principle.  To  say  that  a 
man  is  bound  through  life  to  adhere 
to  the  opinions  which  he  was  taught 
as  a  child,  is  not  merely  to  imply  that 
every  one  is  taught  opinions  suffi- 
ciently good  for  the  conduct  of  his 
life,  but  that  humanity  is  incapable 
of  learning  or  of  improvement.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  refute  a  theory  so 
monstrous,  a  theory  which  some  per- 
sons are  foolish  enough  to  assert,  but 
which  no  one  is  unwise  enough  to 
act  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  continu- 
ally changing  one's  opinion  is  a  sign 
of  inconsiderateness  and  inconstancy, 
and  it  is  a  proof  that  our  adoption  of 
opinions  is  of  no  value.  The  love  of 
novelty,  or  an  inherent  weakness 
which  is  incapable  of  resisting  every 
new  impression,  may  account  for  such 
changes,  not  the  love  of  truth. 

But  there  is  another  remark  which 
it  is  no  less  necessary  to  offer  in  this 
connection.  It  is  quite  lawful  for  a 
man  to  change  his  opinion,  and  al- 
most every  one  does  so  in  matters 
small  or  great,  and  sometimes  with- 
out knowing  it ;  but  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a  m.?n  to  hold,  at  the  same  time, 
opinions  which  are  incompatible  and 
mutually  contradictory.  Nor  is  this 
a  matter  so  uncommon  as  might  be 
supposed  ;  and  it  arises  from  the  neg- 
lect to  refer  our  opinions  to  deep  and 
universal  principles.  Instead  of  bas- 
ing our  judgments  upon  self-evident 
truths  and  the  sure  teaching  of  ascer- 
tained facts,  we  allow  our  conclusions 
to  be  determined  by  sentiment,  by 
passion,  by  prejudice,  by  self-interest. 
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The  consequence  of  which  is  that  we 
judge  of  other  men's  actions  on  prin- 
ciples which  we  will  not  allow  to  be 
applied  to  ourselves.  And  we  guide 
our  own  conduct  by  considerations 
which  we  pronounce  invalid  when  we 
see  their  operation  in  the  conduct  of 
others.  Every  rule  is  good  which 
justifies  ourselves  ;  every  law  is  bad 
which  condemns  us. 

There  is  no  other  remedy  for  this 
evil,  but  that  which  is  a  remedy  for 
every  evil,  the  subjugation  of  self. 
When  we  know  that  the  truth  and  the 
love  of  God  are  our  best  guides,  and 
the  approval  of  God  our  highest  re- 
ward, then,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall 
love  truth  and  seek  after  it,  whether 
we  seem  to  gain  by  it  or  not. 

6.  Finally,  in  order  to  test  the 
truth  of  our  opinions,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  of  any  real  value  to  us, 
we  viHst  live  them  and  zaork  them  ;  we 
must  submit  them  to  the  crucial  test 
of  practical  application. 

It  is  at  a  glance  apparent  that  no 
opinion  can  be  of  any  value  unless  it 
is  carried  out  into  life  and  practice, 
for  our  opinions  are  the  guide  of  our 
life  and  their  genuineness  can  be 
proved  in  no  other  way  than  by  giving 
effect  to  them  in  our  life.  But  this 
which  is  the  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  our  opinions  is  also  the  test 
of  their  truth.  Let  principles  slum- 
ber, and  you  cannot  tell  whether  they 
are  true  or  false,  good  or  bad.  Put 
them  in  motion,  work  them,  apply 
them  to  the  actual  business  of  life, 
and  then  you  will  see  what  there  is  in 
them,  whether  they  will  stand  or 
break  down. 

And  there  is  more  than  this.  The 
setting  forth  of  our  opinions  in  prac- 
tice and  in  conduct  is  certainly  a  test 


of  our  sincerity  and  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  are  workable  or 
not.  But  it  is  more,  it  is  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  finding  our  way  to 
truth.  In  many  cases  there  is  only 
the  one  alternative  or  the  other  to  be 
chosen,  and  the  failure  which  reveals 
to  us  the  falseness  of  the  one  will  also 
disclose  the  truth  of  the  other.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  rewards  which  the 
God  of  truth  prepares  for  those  who 
are  found  faithful.  When  they  walk  in 
darkness,  doing  their  best  to  find  the 
path  of  duty,  He  brings  them  out 
into  the  perfect  light.  When  they 
are  loyal  to  their  erroneous  convic- 
tions, or  to  the  half-truths  which  have 
been  made  known  to  them,  He  sheds 
upon  them  the  fulness  of  His  truth. 

The  formation  of  opinion  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  we  often  think  and 
speak  very  lightly ;  and  when  we  do 
not  go  beneath  the  surface,  it  may 
seem  a  very  simple  matter.  When 
we  look  deeper — when  we  consider 
the  history  of  human  thought  in  the 
past  and  all  the  wonderful  strayings 
of  the  intellect  and  the  imagination  ; 
when  we  consider  that  the  essential 
meaning  of  opinion,  involving  the  re- 
ception of  truth  and  goodness  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  falsehood  and  evil  on 
the  other  ;  when  we  look  forward  to 
the  issues  of  opinion  and  consider 
how  greatly  it  affects  the  usefulness 
and  beneficence  of  our  life  on  the 
one  hand,  or  its  uselessness  and  niis- 
chievousness  on  the  other,  then  we 
shall  surely  feel  that  a  grave  responsi- 
bility is  laid  upon  us  in  the  formation 
of  those  opinions  which  are  the  very 
rulers  of  our  life,  and  which  in  their 
exercise  will  make  us  a  htlp  and  a 
blessing,  or  a  hindrance  and  a  curse 
to  the  Cliurch  and  to  the  world. 


We  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
unusual  facilities  which  can  be  found  in  Tor- 
onto for  the  prosecution  of  medical  studies, 


as  seen  from  the  announcements  of  iVe  medi- 
cal faculty  of  the  Univirsity  of  Toronto  and 
Trinity  Medical  College. 
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SANITARY  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS.- 


BY  H.  P.  YEOMANS,  M.D.,  MOUNT  FOREST. 


EXPERIENCE  in  sanitary  work 
in  our  Province  has  clearly 
shown  that  however  adequate  sanitary 
legislation  may  appear  on  the  statute 
book,  it  must  fail  to  accomplish  the 
desirable  result  if  not  wisely  and  ju- 
diciously administered  by  suitable 
executive  authority. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1866 
was  inefficient  because  the  proclama- 
tion necessary  to  bring  it  into  active 
operation  was  issued  only  when  some 
unusual  widespread  epidemic  or  con- 
tagious disease  threatened  and  alarm- 
ed the  public.  Being  called  into  exist- 
ence at  irregular  intervals  and  unex- 
pectedly, the  organization  required  for 
its  effectual  administration  was  neces- 
sarily imperfect. 

The  Act  of  1873,  conferring  upon 
municipal  councillors  the  powers  now 
granted  to  local  Boards  of  Health, 
failed  also,  inasmuch  as  municipal 
authorities  remained  inactive  and 
never  appreciated  the  necessity  of 
constantly  guarding  against  the  many 
causes  of  sickness  and  death  continu- 
ally in  active  operation  around  them. 
Even  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
effort  to  arouse  municipal  authorities 
in  1882,  a  further  change  in  the  Public 
Health  Act  was  found  necessary.  Con- 
sequently the  Amendments  of  1884 
were  passed,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  local  Boards  of  Health, 
composed  of  not  less  than  three  rate- 
payers, who  might  be  selected  outside 
of  municipal  councils.  This  gave  an 
opportunity  for  securing  the  services 
of  those  who  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  sanitary  work  and  better 
qualified  for  these  duties. 

*  Read  at  the  Conference  of  the  Boards  of 
Health  at  Lindsay,  Ont.,  August,  1888. 


Now  we  have  besides  all  this  the 
active  co-operation  of  executive  medi- 
cal Health  Officers,  who  are  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more 
effectual  the  various  legislative  enact- 
ments that  may  from  time  to  time  be 
granted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health.  Thus  we  are  rapidly 
proceeding  in  sanitary  reforms,  am- 
ending or  improving  our  Provincial 
sanitary  organization  as  time  advances 
and  experience  directs. 

Permit  me,  then,  Mr.  President,  to 
ask  your  attention  to  one  feature  of 
public  health  service  which  at  present 
appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  consider- 
ation of  this  Association  of  Executive 
Health  Officers, — "  The  present  need 
of  sanitary  supervision  of  schools." 

The  Public  School  Act  requires 
that  every  child  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  thirteen  shall  attend  a 
public  school  in  which  elementary 
instruction  is  given  for  the  period  of 
at  least  100  days  in  each  year,  and 
makes  the  parertt  or  guardian  respon- 
sible under  a  penalty  for  such  attend- 
ance. It  is  obviously  wrong  for  the 
State  to  enforce  a  system  of  compul- 
sory education  which  might  possibly 
endanger  the  health  or  lives  of  chil- 
dren confined  within  school  rooms 
for  several  hours  each  day.  Conse- 
quently trustees  are  required  by  law 
to  provide  adequate  school  accommo- 
dation according  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  to  keep  the  school-house, 
outbuildings,  and  grounds  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition.  These  regulations 
require  trustees  tcj 

I.  Provide  a  school  site  which  shall 
be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  a 
swamp  or  marsh,  and  so  elevated  as 
to  admit  of  easy  drainage. 
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2.  Provide  a  well  or  other  means 
of  procuring  water,  so  placed  or  guard- 
ed as  to  be  perfectly  secure  against 
pollution  from  surface  drainage  or 
filth  of  any  kind. 

3.  To  take  proper  care  to  prevent 
unhealthy  or  unpleasant  odours  and 
to  secure  cleanliness. 

4.  To  provide  sufficient  air  space 
not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  for  each 
pupil. 

5.  To  provide  heating  apparatus  so 
placed  as  to  keep  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  at  least  67°  during  the  whole 
day. 

6.  To  arrange  for  such  ventilation 
as  to  secure  a  complete  change  of 
atmosphere  at  least  three  times  every 
hour. 

7.  To  provide  seats  so  graduated 
that  pupils  of  different  sizes  may  be 
seated  with  their  feet  resting  firmly 
on  the  floor,  and  the  backs  of  the 
seats  constructed  so  as  to  give  proper 
support  to  the  pupils. 

For  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes  in  which  the  grant  of  public 
money  is  apportioned  according  to 
"condition  and  suitability  of  build 
ings,"  besides  those  requirements  al- 
ready mentioned,  trustees  are  ex- 
pected to  make  provision  for  clean- 
ing and  deodorizing  closets  and 
urinals  at  suitable  intervals. 

To  provide  door  mats  and  scrapers, 
cap  hooks — separate  for  both  sexes — 
lavatories  and  other  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  both  sexes.  Blackboards 
properly  placed  with  regard  to  light. 
Lighting  of  sufficient  quantity  from 
the  left,  windows  large  and  numerous 
with  large  panes  placed  well  up  in  the 
walls.  A  proper  supply  of  blinds — 
opaque  blinds,  should  there  be  win- 
dows on  the  right  side,  in  the  rear  or 
front. 

To  provide  Heating,  if  by  stoves,  of 
sufficient  capacity,  these  and  the  stove 
pipes  being  so  placed  that  all  parts  of 
each  room  shall  be  properly  warmed. 
A  thermometer  in  each    class-room. 


A  uniform  temperature  of  67°.  Pro- 
vision for  heating  the  halls,  waiting- 
rooms,  cap-rooms,  teachers'  private 
rooms. 

To  provide  for  suitable  Ventilation. 
Proper  arrangements  in  each  room 
for  the  ingress  of  pure  air  and  the 
egress  of  foul  air,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  complete  change  at  least  three 
times  e«ery  hour  ;  windows  to  be  so 
adjusted  with  pulleys  and  weights  as 
to  be  lowered  readily  from  above,  and 
raised  from  below.  Movable  fan- 
lights over  each  door. 

The  Smead  &  IJowd  system  has 
now  been  adopted  in  many  school 
buildings  with  advantage ;  the  air 
may  be  changed  under  this  system 
ten  or  twelve  times  each  hour,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  open  windows  in 
order  to  secure  thorough  ventilation. 
Thus  we  may  avoid  creating  injurious 
draughts  in  the  school-room  where 
pupils  are  compelled  to  sit  near  a 
window. 

The  Education  Department  also 
has  issued  a  very  useful  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, entitled,  "  Hints  and  Sugges- 
tions on  School  Architecture  and 
Hygiene,  with  Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions." This  work  gives  ample  direc- 
tions to  school  authorities  for  selec- 
tion of  sites,  plans  for  the  construction 
of  school-houses,  out-buildings,  man- 
agement of  grounds  and  buildings,  so 
as  to  preserve  them  in  a  good  sani- 
tary condition  ;  for  heating,  lighting, 
seating,  and  ventilation  of  school- 
rooms, requirements  of  model  school 
buildings,  disinfectants — their  uses — 
wells,  water  supply,  tests  for  detecting 
organic  impurities  in  water,  character- 
istics of  pure  water,  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  required  for  each  child,  infor- 
mation regarding  the  construction, 
location  and  management  of  wells, 
etc.  The  Education  Department  also 
requires  the  county  and  other  public 
inspectors  to  see  that  all  these  regu- 
lations are    carried   out,   mentioning 
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especially  that  proper  attention  shall 
be  paid  to  the  healing  and  ventilation 
of  the  rooms,  and  that  they  shall  aid 
the  trustees  in  these  matters.  The 
teacher  also  is  expected  to  see  that 
these  sanitary  regulations  are  obeyed 
as  far  as  he  can  exercise  his  authority 
and  influence. 

In  issuing  sanitary  regulations  and 
information  to  school  authorities 
throughout  the  Province,  the  Educa- 
tion Department  has  evidently  not 
been  remiss  in  its  duty.  When  we 
consider,  however,  that  the  Public 
Health  Act  places  a  certain  degree  of 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  our  schools  upon  the 
Public  Health  authorities  and  Medi- 
cal Health  Officers,  it  is  proper  for  us 
to  consider  whether  these  duties  are 
fulfilled  on  our  part. 

The  reports  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  schools  gathered  from  various 
sources  lead  us  to  conclude  that  al- 
though there  has  been  considerable 
improvement  in  several  localities  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  still  we  must 
admit  that  very  much  remains  to  be 
done.  The  report  of  1885  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health  informs  us  that  about  5  per 
cent,  report  over  6co  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  allowed  to  each  pupil ;  about 
3  per  cent,  report  over  700  cubic 
feet ;  about  2  per  cent,  report  over 
800  cubic  feet,  and  two  in  every  300 
schools  report  between  900  and  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  pupil. 
Less,  than  300  cubic  feet  is  most  com- 
monly reported  as  the  allotted  air 
space  for  each ;  about  40  per  cent, 
report  an  air  space  of  less  than  200 
cubic  feet. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which 
scholars  are  confined  in  an  air  space 
of  less  than  100  cubic  feet,  while  the 
least  space  given  to  each  pupil  is  40 
cubic  feet. 

For  heating  purposes  wood  or  coal 
stoves  are  mostly  used.  The  stoves 
are  placed   most   frequently  either  in 


the  centre  of  the  room  or  in  the 
centre  passage  way,  between  the 
scholars'  seats,  and  near  the  door. 
Especially  in  large  towns  or  in  cities, 
furnaces  are  used  and  ventilating  flues. 
These  flues  are  not  always  smooth 
internally,  and  are  frequently  not 
heated  as  they  should  be,  in  order  to 
create  an  upvvard  current  to  convey 
the  impure  air  from  the  rooms  eftectu- 
ally.  In  some  small  school-rooms 
ventilating  flues  are  placed  in  the 
ceiling,  a  plan  certainly  not  to  be 
commended,  for  the  reason  that  a 
descending  current  of  cold  air  creates 
an  injurious  draught.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  ventilation,  the  windows  are 
in  nearly  every  case  made  to  open  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  These  are  ap- 
parently regulated  by  the  teachers  as 
well  as  can  be  possibly  done.  How- 
ever, in  a  very  large  number  of  in- 
stances, pure  air  thus  admitted  is  re- 
ported as  coming  in  with  perceptible 
draughts.  The  window  sashes  are 
not  usually  hung  on  pulleys,  which 
renders  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
regulate  the  fresh  air  supply  properly. 

School  rooms  are  invariably  swept 
every  school  day,  but  the  intervals  of 
time  for  scrubbing  vary  from  three 
months  to  seven  years,  frequently 
once  a  year  is  reported.  Light  is 
most  frequently  admitted  from  three 
sides,  very  seldom  indeed  is  it  admit- 
ted through  windows  placed  in  front 
of  the  pupils.  In  most  instances  the 
light  supply  is  regulated  by  cloth 
blinds,  hung  inside  and  made  to  roll 
up  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  school  buildings  there 
has  been  apparently  no  care  exercised 
in  placing  tHe  windows  so  as  to  admit 
or  distribute  the  light  to  the  best 
advantage. 

With  regard  to  contagious  diseases, 
teachers  report  very  favourably  re- 
garding the  precautions  exercised  by 
them  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these 
diseases.  With  very  rare  exceptions, 
the  practice  adopted  is  to  instruct  the 
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pupils  to  remain  at  home  until  all 
danger  of  contagion  is  past,  as  certi- 
fied in  writing  by  a  competent  medi- 
cal practitioner.  The  school  regula- 
tions require  that  the  teacher  shall 
exercise  all  these  precautions,  and 
they  have  been  strictly  enforced  in 
most  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  usually  no 
record  is  kept  by  the  teacher  of  the 
number  of  absentees  through  sickness, 
or  the  nature  of  the  sickness.  The 
report  of  the  Hamilton  schools  which 
has  been  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  18S3  is  one  of  the  notable 
exceptions. 

It  appears  that  in  the  school  regis- 
ter there  is  no  column  set  apart  for 
recording  the  daily  or  monthly  num- 
ber of  absentees  through  sickness, 
and  no  blanks  are  provided  except  in 
a  few  instances. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  water  supply.  About  60  per  cent, 
report  having  wells  situated  on  the 
school  ground,  the  remainder  depend 
upon  the  generosity  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  in  one  case  the  report 
mentions  that  the  water  is  procured 
from  a  ditch.  There  are  no  means 
reported  as  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  purity  of  the  water  sup- 
ply. About  38  per  cent.,  however, 
state  their  opinion  that  the  water  used 
is  impure.  We  may  presume  that  the 
remainder  possess  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  and  wholesome  water,  al- 
though of  this  there  is  at  present  no 
certainty.  In  some  instances  it  is 
stated  that  the  water  is  scarce  and 
impure;  scarcity  may  possibly  be  in 
these  cases  an  advantage. 

The  wells  are  situated  sufficiently 
distant  from  school  buildings  and  out- 
buildings, except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances. In  one  case,  where  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  hygiene,  the  well  is 
only  forty  feet  from  the  outhouses. 
In  another  case  the  well  is  ten  feet 
from  the  school  and  twenty-five  from 
the    outhouse  ;    soil    sandy   and    no 


'  drainage.  In  this  case  the  report 
says,  "The  outhouse  system  is  used, 
and  the  condition  as  to  cleanliness 
'  beggars  description  ' ;  *  no  disinfect- 
ants are  used.' "  It  was  never  cleaned 
since  built.  There  are  eighty  pupils 
reported  under  charge  of  the  teacher 
— winter  average  forty-four. 

The  report  informs  us  that  in  a  very 
few  places  water-tight  boxes  are  used, 
and  ashes  or  dry  earth,  with  disinfect- 
ants for  purposes  of  deodorizing  the  ex- 
creta, and  that  the  boxes  are  properly 
emptied  and  the  contents  removed  at 
frequent  intervals.  This  is  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  however,  the  old  out- 
house-vault system  being  almost  uni- 
versally used  outside  of  cities. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  What 
measures  are  adopted  to  keep  out- 
houses clean?  the  most  common  an- 
swer is,  "  They  are  swept,  or  they  are 
scrubbed  when  the  school  is  cleaned," 
indicating  that  nothing  is  done  to  re- 
move the  excrementitious  deposits  of 
years  of  accunmlation.  I  have  known 
instances  in  which  the  necessity  for 
removal  has  been  overcome  by  dig- 
ging a  new  pit  which,  after  a  few 
years,  would  again  be  filled  up  and 
become  unfit  for  occupation.  In  large 
schools  where  there  is  an  attendance 
of  between  300  and  400  pupils  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  is  very  objection- 
able and  sliould  be  disallowed. 

One  case  is  reported  where  there 
is  a  brick  school-house — tiie  outhouse 
is  twenty-five  feet  from  the  school- 
house.  In  another  place  it  is  fifteen 
feet  from  the  school-house.  The  out- 
house-pit system  in  these  instances 
must  be  classed  as  a  nuisance. 

There  is  very  little  to  complain 
of  with  regard  to  care  exercised  by 
teachers  in  protecting  children  from 
injurious  consecjuences  of  silting  in 
school  with  wet  clothing.  The  seat- 
ing of  pupils  at  desks  is  very  fairly 
attended  to  also. 

In  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  schools,  trustees 
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may  with  advantage  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  the  medical  Health 
Officers  in  their  respective  localities, 
and  thus  co-operate  with  the  local 
health  authorities.  This  was  provided 
for  in  the  construction  of  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  Medical 
Officer  the  Local  Health  Bylaw  pro- 
vides that  "  he  may,  if  thought  advis- 
able by  the  school  trustees,  act  as  Medi- 
cal Inspector  of  Schools  as  well  as 
Advisory  Officer  in  matters  pertaining 
to  school  hygiene."  If  the  Medical 
Health  Officer  were  properly  remu- 
nerated and  permitted  to  perform  all 
the  duties  as  Sanitary  Inspector  of 
Schools  contemplated  in  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  the  Public  Health 
A'Ct,  we  feel  assured  that  Sanitary 
reforms  would  proceed  more  rapidly 
in  our  schools.  Being  appointed 
especially  for  sanitary  work,  he  would 
occupy  an  entirely  different  position 
from  trustees  or  other  school  officers, 
whose  duties  embrace  all  matters  con- 
nected with  educational  affairs,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  school 
buildings  and  various  other  things. 
The  Medical  Officer  would  be  able 
to  direct  his  undivided  attention  to 
school  hygiene.  He  might,  with  pro- 
fit, also  give  instruction  in  hygiene  by 
familiar  lectures  and  practical  experi- 
ments, by  introducing  improved  me- 
thods of  ventilation  where  necessary, 
by  frequently  testing  the  water  sup- 
ply, the  air  of  school  rooms  and 
adopting  various  practical  measures 
for  securing  the  health  of  pupils. 

These  methods  of  instruction  in 
school  hygiene  would  make  a  most 
favourable  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  all  the  pupils  and  stimu- 
late the  local  health  and  school  au- 
thorities to  more  active  interest  in 
sanitary  matters  generally.  With  re- 
gard to  instruction  in  school  hygiene, 
I  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ninth  International 
Medical  Congress,  held  last  Septem- 


ber, in  Washington,  the  following  : — 
Resolved— That  the  section  on  hy- 
giene cordially  endorse  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Cooke,  of  Nashville,  Tenessee, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  hygiene 
in  Public  Schools,  and  recommends 
the  following  resolutions  : — 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ninth 
International  Congress — 

1.  That  in  all  the  Universities  and 
High  Schools  hygiene  should  form  a 
part  of  the  compulsory  course  of 
study,  and  should  be  taught  not 
simply  from  text-books,  but  by  edu- 
cated physicians. 

2.  That  in  all  Public  Schools  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  should  form  a 
prominent  and  essential  feature. 

3.  That  every  State  should  estab- 
lish a  museum  and  laboratory  of  hy- 
giene. 

Upon  enquiring  I  find  that  in 
many  of  the  High  Schools  of  the 
United  States  instruction  in  hygiene 
by  physicians  especially  appointed 
for  that  purpose  has  been  adopted 
with  satisfactory  results. 

The  first  systematic  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools  is  reported  to  have 
taken  place  in  Belgium.  Since  then 
it  has  been  adopted  with  good  results 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

A  personal  inspection  of  schools  in 
New  York  State  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Lincoln 
made  an  elaborate  report  of  this  in- 
spection, a  perusal  of  which  will 
amply  repay  any  one,  as  it  contains  a 
great  deal  of  useful  practical  informa- 
tion on  school  hygiene.  Much  good 
has  been  accomplished  as  a  result  of 
this  inspection,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  other  countries  also. 

The  report  by  Dr.  Covernton,  who 
represented  the  Provincial  Board  of 
Health,  of  the  discussion  on  the  sani- 
tary supervision  of  schools  at  the 
General  International  Health  Con- 
gress in  1882,  contains  the  following 
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points  which  may  be  repeated  here 
as  embodying  the  views  held  by  that 
important  meeting.  They  recommend 
among  other  things, 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  School 
Physician-in-Chief,  having  consulta- 
tive and  deliberative  functions  with 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  The  appointment  of  Local 
School  Physicians,  who  should  super- 
vise certain  districts  set  apart,  con- 
taining not. more  than  1,000  pupils, 
and  having  consultative  and  deliber- 
ative functions  with  the  school  princi- 
pals. 

The  duties  of  the  Local  School 
Physicians  to  be  : 

1.  To  regularly  inspect  school 
rooms,  as  to  lighting,  seating,  venti- 
lation, and  heating,  the  condition  of 
the  school  grounds,  water  supply,  out- 
houses, and  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases. 

2.  In  cases  of  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
sanitary  conditions,  and  superintend 
during  the  erection,  the  methods  of 
heating,  ventilating,  seating,  disposal 
of  excreta. 

3.  To  measure  pupils  every  six 
months,  and  place  them  at  seats,  or 
desks,  comformable  to  the  height  of 
each. 

4.  To  determine  the  condition  of 
the  refraction  of  eyes  of  pupils,  and 
reduce  the  number  of  pupils  where 
the  light  is  imperfect. 

5.  He  should  be  also  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  programmes. 

6.  Every  contagious  malady  that  a 
pupil  suffered  from,  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  school  physician. 
He  should  not  grant  permission  to 
return  to  school,  until  he  was  satisfied 
that  all  danger  of  infection  had  dis- 
appeared. 

7.  To  note  in  a  register  all  interest- 
ing hygienic  peculiarities  of  the  school 
and  notably  the  changes  in  vision  of 
pupils.     These   registers    to    be  sub- 


mitted each  year  to  the  school  physi- 
cian-in- chief,  who  should  publish  an 
annual  report  on  the  hygienic  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  under  his  control. 

During  school  life  and  in  college  or 
university  the  tendency  of  the  acade- 
mic course,  when  physical  health  and 
training  are  neglected,  is  to  impair  the 
health  of  the  close  student.  Hence 
in  some  instances  young  men  predis- 
posed to  pulmonary  diseases  have 
entered  a  military  college  for  the  sake 
of  the  advantages  which  physical  train- 
ing gives. 

The  tendency  to  organic  or  consti- 
tutional disease  may  by  such  a  course 
be  checked,  the  chest  developed,  di- 
gestion improved  and  physical  vigour 
attained.  Pupils  may,  by  proper 
methods  of  training  suitable  to  each, 
gain  good  health,  increased  strength, 
and  also  correct  physical  defects  of 
various  kinds.  Having  this  object  in 
view,  physical  culture  or  the  hygiene 
of  education  is  now  engaging  public 
attention.  This  principle  is  now  as- 
sociated with  the  desire  for  industrial 
education.  We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  Minister  of  Education 
has  already  taken  steps  to  encourage 
this  tendency  of  public  sentiment  in 
Ontario. 

It  may  be  urged  that  hard  work, 
especially  Canadian  farm-work,  pre- 
pares the  young  for  mental  labour. 
It  truly  does,  under  some  circum- 
stances, as  experience  has  abundantly 
proved,  by  giving  physical  vigour. 
On  the  other  hand,  exhilarating  out- 
door sports  and  athletic  or  physical 
exercises  directed  on  correct  scientific 
principles,  contribute  to  a  more  har- 
monious development  of  all  the  bodily 
organs,  and  in  the  case  of  the  diligent 
student,  are  better  adai)led  to  supply 
the  needs  of  mental  fatigue,  ('onse- 
(piently  we  have  the  Kindergarten 
system,  and  the  gymnasia  in  connec- 
tion witii  American  colleges. 

In  Harvard,  under  Dr.  S.irgent, 
who  takes  charge  of  physical  cducu- 
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tion,  the  student  is  examined  physic- 
ally as  he  would  be  for  admission  to 
the  army  or  navy — his  measurements 
and  records  are  all  made  and  pre- 
served, and  he  is  not  allowed  to  en- 
gage in  any  athletic  exercises  which 
might  tend  to  impair  his  physical 
development.  This  method  is  adopted 
in  some  of  the  High  Schools  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  U.S.  By  means  of 
these  examinations  are  ascertained  his 
physical  condition,  his  peculiar  de- 
fects or  weaknesses,  the  excessive  de- 
velopment of  some  muscles  or  the 
imperfectly  nourished  state  of  others, 
variations  from  the  normal  standard  of 
relative  height,  weight,  chest  measure- 
ment, his  personal  history  or  habits, 
inherited  predisposition  to  organic  or 
functional  disease.  These  are  all 
carefully  noted  and  recorded.  Then 
certain  exercises  are  prescribed  which 
are  best  adapted  to  overcome  his 
peculiar  defects  or  give  required 
strength,  just  as  though  he  were  in 
charge  of  a  physician  for  his  health. 
Harvard  is  said  now  to  have  the  finest 
gymnasium  for  the  purpose  of  physi- 
cal culture  in  America — it  is  named 
after  the  donor  who  gave  $110,000 
for  its  erection. 

The  following  rules,  laid  down  on 
good  authority,  may  be  quoted  as 
illustrating  the  general  scientific  prin- 
ciples upon  which  a  system  of  physi- 
cal culture  may  be  based  : 

1.  All  gymnastic  exercises  should 
be  devised  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  founded  on 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiology. 

2.  Every  exercise  should  have  a 
definite  aim,  and  be  localized  so  that 
its  action  be  understood. 

3.  Every  part  of  the  body  should 
be  exercised  in  turn,  and  having  due 
regard  to  physiological  function,  not 
any  part  in  excess  of  another. 

4.  Harmony  of  function,  including 
suppleness,  should  be  regarded  as  of 


equal  importance  with  the  mere  de- 
velopment of  muscular  power. 

5.  All  exercises,  while  selected  to 
the  development  of  strength,  should 
be  kept  within  the  vital  capacity  of 
the  individual. 

It  is  worth  while  for  us  to  consider 
how  much  of  the  evil  results  of  the 
so-called  "cramming system,"  or  over- 
study  in  our  schools,  may  justly  be 
ascribed  to  lack  of  physical  education 
and  to  unsanitary  surroundings.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain, 
that  physical  culture  and  healthful 
surroundings  in  connection  with  our 
present  educational  system  and  our 
invigourating  climate  should  yield 
that  mental  energy  and  vigour  which 
are  essential  elements  for  success  in 
the  world. 

It  has  been  said  svith  truth  that 
an  ounce  of  talent  plus  a  pound  of 
energy,  is  worth  more  than  a  pound 
of  talent,  plus  an  ounce  of  energy. 

Man  indeed  receives  the  heritage, 
of  vigour  or  of  debility,-  of  health  or 
of  illness,  which  his  childhood  has 
bequeathed  to  him,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  watch  over 
this  decisive  period  or  his  life. 

Among  the  various  external  influ- 
ences in  school  life  which  will  affect 
the  development  of  bodies  of  pupils 
and  engage  the  attention  of  the  Medi- 
cal Health  Officer  are  the  following : 

1.  Condition  of  the  atmosphere  as 
to  impurities,  degree  of  moisture, 
temperature,  etc. 

2.  Lighting,  heating  and  ventila- 
tion of  school  rooms. 

3.  Position  of  pupils  at  seats  and 
desks,  character  of  physical  exercises 
and  out  door  sports. 

4.  Effects  of  studies  and  methods 
of  instruction  on  the  physical  devel- 
opment and  health  of  pupils,  defects 
in  vision  of  pupils. 

5.  The  age  at  which  pupils  should 
enter  schools  being  guided  by  health 
temperament  or  hereditary  tendencies. 

6.  The  studies  best  adapted  to  the 
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physical  and  mental  powers  of  diffe- 
rent pupils. 

7.  The  number  of  hours  that  pupils 
of  different  ages  should  be  confined 
in  school  rooms.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  limiting  the  daily 
hours  of  study  and  of  single  lessons 
to  periods  suited  to  the  various  ages 
of  pupils.  Edwin  Chadwick,  whose 
long  continued  observations  and  en- 
quiries entitle  him  to  speak  with  au- 
thority, lays  down  the  following  rule  : 
At  the  age  of  from  5  to  7  a  child  can 
attend  to  a  single  lesson  on  one  sub- 
ject about  15  minutes;  from  7  to  10 
years  of  age,  about  20  minutes  ;  from 
10  to  12  years  of  age,  about  25  min- 
utes; from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  30 
minutes.  The  total  daily  work  should 
correspond  with  the  limits  of  a  single 
esson,  ranging  from  8  hours  to  2)^, 
the  latter  being  the  limit  for  young 
children  under  6  years;  from  7  to  10, 
3  to  4  hours,  2  in  forenoon  and  i  in 
afternoon.*  (<?)  Exercise  and  gene- 
ral physical  training  with  the  objects  : 
(1)  Of  giving  grace  and  ease  of  move- 
ment. (2)  Enlarging  the  chest,  allow- 
ing free  and  healthy  respiration  and 
freedom  of  heart  action.  (3)  Strength- 
ening the  muscular  system  and  cor- 
recting or  preventing  spinal  curvature. 
(4)  Encouraging  digestion  and  natural 
assimilation  of  food. 

*The  Kindergarten  system  for  children 
under  4  years,  3  hours  daily,  after  which 
symptoms  of  over-excitement  appear.  West 
Point,  where  physical  selection  of  pupils  is 
made,  10  hours  daily. 

NOTK. — It  was  found  in  England  that  ihe 
half-time  system  yielded  good  results.  This 
was  a  iopted  to  correct  the  abuses  of  confine- 
ment and  overwork  in  the  case  of  factoiy 
children.  These  children  who  attend  class  3 
hours  daily  and  worked  in  the  factory  3 
hours  every  day  made  as  good  jji ogress  in 
their  studies  as  those  who  attended  6  hours 
every  day. 

Note. — In  High  Schools  dur  ng  perio  1 
of  rapid  growth  and  sexual  deve'opmeni,  6 
houis  study  daily  is  sufficient — ^irl;s  develop 
r.i[)idly  from  12  to  15 — then  at  15  important 
functional  change  takes  place  which  requires 
consideration. 


8.  The  construction  of  school  build- 
ings, location,  and  management  of 
wells  or  other  means  of  water  supply. 

9.  Selection  of  school  site,  drain- 
age, and  sanitary  condition  of  grounds 
and  outbuildings. 

10.  Methods  of  testing  water  and 
air  in  school-rooms,  and  of  estimating 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air-space 
allotted  to  each  pupil,  the  amount  of 
pure  air  entering  and  foul  air  passing 
out  of  each  school-room. 

The  proper  notification  as  provided 
in  Sec.  94  and  sub-sections  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  the  existence 
of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases 
among  pupils  or  families  within  the 
school  district.  The  registration  in  a 
school  register,  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  all  absentees  from  this  cause, 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  number 
of  days  absent,  with  any  other  infor- 
mation worthy  of  recording.  The 
Medical  Health  Officer  and  the  local 
Board  of  Health  must,  in  conformity 
with  these  clauses,  be  associated  with 
the  school  authorities  in  guarding  or 
inspecting  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  school.  The  Medical  Health 
Officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  numer- 
ous duties  must  study,  not  only  the 
physiology  of  the  human  system,  but 
also  the  relations  between  man  and 
the  surrounding  world  of  nature. 

The  study  of  biology,  all  growth, 
all  life,  diseased  states  of  all  life,  the 
effects  of  parasitic  organisms  in  caus- 
ing disease,  have  all  contributed  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  medical  science, 
and  to  open  up  the  field  of  preventa- 
tive medicine.  It  is  to-day  within 
the  province  of  medical  science,  and 
its  highest  privilege,  to  contribute 
towards  the  alleviation  of  human 
misery  by  adopting  measures  for  re- 
moving causes  of  disease.  These 
causes  may  l)e  immediate  or  remote, 
they  may  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
spread  of  disease  by  contagion,  the 
propagation  of  disease  by  impure 
water,  cont  iminated  air  or  some  simi- 
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lar  immediate  cause.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  operate  more 
insidiously  by  invading  and  destroy- 
ing organic  structure,  thereby  sowing 
seeds  of  chronic  disease,  undermining 
the  vital  powers  and  destroying  human 
energy  and  mental  vigour.  In  this 
latter  form  we  most  frequently  observe 
them  in  school  life. 

To  study  the  etiology  of  disease  in 
all  its  various  forms,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  laws  by  which  it  operates  is 
a  work  of  practical  value  to  the 
nation.    It  contributes  to  the  national 


wealth  and  power  by  preserving  the 
physical  and  mental  vigour  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  From  an  educational 
point  of  view,  also,  it  adds  to  en- 
lightenment and  removes  superstition 
by  pointing  out  the  true  cause  of  dis- 
ease, teaching  man  how  much  of 
sickness  and  suffering  arise  from 
transgression  of  natural  laws,  thus 
leading  him  to  a  higher  life  and 
greater  self-control,  bringing  the 
lower  impulses  and  faculties  of  his 
nature  under  the  dominance  of  the 
higher. 


CAUSES  OF  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT. 


BY  BISHOP  F.   D.    HUNTINGTON. 


"  Tl  yflKE,"  said  a  priest  to  a  thriv- 
IVl  ii^g  parishioner,  who,  without 
being  a  student  of  philosophy  or  his- 
tory, used  his  perceptive  faculties, 
prospered  by  his  wits,  and  had  become 
a  considerable  person  in  the  parish, 
"  I  don't  see  your  children  at  the 
parish  school  any  more."  "And  be- 
cause they  don't  go  there  any  more, 
your  reverence,"  answered  Mike.  "  But 
do  you  mean  to  let  your  boys  and 
girls  grow  up  without  an  education 
then  ?  "  "  Not  a  bit  of  it,  your  rever- 
ence." "  How  is  that,  Mike?"  "O, 
they  go  to  the  public  school ;  it  costs 
less,  they  learn  as  fast,  and  they  grow 
up  along  with  them  that  they  are  to 
deal  with."  "  Ah,  Mike,  but  that  will 
never  do.  You  iiiicst  send  them  to 
the  parish  school."  Mike's  manner 
changed  from  grave  to  gay.  Looking 
his  shepherd  in  the  eye,  with  a  self- 
possessed  smile,  he  continued  the 
dialogue.  "  Father,  you  and  I  came 
over  the  water  a  few  years  ago,  didn't 
we?"  "Why,  yes,  Mike;  but  what 
if  we  did  ?  "  "  Well,  Father,  when 
you  and  I  came  over  the  water  we 
left  '  must '  behind  us." 

Here  is  a  part  of  the  answer  to  a 
much    larger  question.     It   not  only 


expresses  a  fact,  and  a  fact  of  far- 
reaching  significance ;  it  utters  a  spirit 
of  the  national  life  so  pervading  and 
so  active  as  to  enter  into  our  more 
serious  problems,  social,  industrial, 
political,  educational,  financial.  For- 
merly, in  the  older  forms  of  society,  it 
was  a  question  of  classes ;  the  class 
denominated  and  overshadowed  the 
individual.  Now,  with  us,  it  is  a 
question  of  individuals,  and  of  more 
and  more  individuals,  tending  to  work 
the  people  back  into  a  class  condition. 
The  mistake  of  politicians  is  in  trying 
to  settle  or  to  direct  material  inter- 
ests without  regard  to  immaterial 
forces.  Many  such  managers,  not 
without  patriotism  and  a  kind  of  saga- 
city, neglect  this  element  in  public 
affairs  simply  from  the  habit  of  tlieir 
minds,  inevitably  failing  thereby  to 
rise  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  states- 
men. A  smaller  and  blinder  kind 
hate  it,  are  impatient  at  it,  call  it  con- 
temptuous names,  and  imagine  they 
can  get  on  by  chicanery  and  manipu- 
lation to  the  accomplishment  of  party 
purposes  without  it.  But  it  refuses  to 
disappear.  Caucus  and  Congress, 
"bosses"  and  "workers,"  will  go  on 
leaving  it  out  of  their  calculations  ; 
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but  it  stays  by.     They  may  drive  it 
out,  but  it  will  come  back. 

No  very  deep  insight  is  needed  to 
see  that  the  most  troublesome  issues 
now  on  hand,  or  approachiilg,  spring 
from  a  source  which  is  original  only 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  existed 
before  on  anything  like  the  same 
scale.  Apart  from  scientific  phrase- 
ology, more  of  the  people  than  ever 
before  want  what  they  have  not  got, 
think  they  have  a  right  to  it,  see  it  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  others  about 
them  who  seem  to  have  no  better  na- 
tural right  to  it  than  they  have,  and 
believe  that  they  can  get  it.  There 
are,  therefore,  two  questions,  one  of 
right  and  one  of  strength.  The  physi- 
cal and  moral  elements  are  not  very 
clearly  discriminated,  but  they  are 
both  ever  present. 

An  idea  of  justice,  however  vague 
or  ill-guided,  sustains  the  physical 
struggle,  however  violent.  The  so- 
cialist combination  and  the  mob  of 
anarchists  find  a  sophistical  justifica 
tion  in  an  instinctive  notion  that  they 
are  wronged  or  unfairly  served,  how- 
ever unreasoning  that  notion  may  be. 
On  the  wisdom,  patience,  disinterest- 
edness, large-sightedness,  of  those 
who  are  in  power  and  possession,  i.e., 
of  the  voters,  who  are  the  government, 
depends  the  fate  of  the  Republic.  At 
present,  organization,  intelligence, 
army,  police,  wealtii,  occupancy,  are 
on  one  side.  Even  with  that  pre- 
ponderance, the  last  five  years  show 
how  much  mischief  can  be  done  and 
misery  caused  by  the  other  side,  and 
the  proportions  are  shifting.  The 
people  at  large  do  not  know,  because 
no  confession  will  tell,  in  what  degree 
capitalists  and  corporations  are  sub- 
jects of  fear.  Are  there  any  thinking 
men  who  really  suppose  that  labour- 
leagues  and  anti-poverty  meetings  and 
strikes,  which  are  certain  fo  play  an 
increasing  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
future,  have  nothing  behind  or  under- 
neath them  but  money,  victuals,  ease, 


and  fine  clothes  ?  Woe  to  the  coun- 
try indeed,  if  that  is  true!  Human- 
ity is  not  so  bad.  The  "lower  classes" 
are  not  so  bad.  Even  that  great  ques- 
tion of  finance  and  industry  which  at 
this  moment  arrays  the  two  leading 
political  parties  against  each  other, 
making  the  pending  Presidential  elec- 
tion more  strictly  than  any  that  has 
preceded  it  a  matter  of  political  econ- 
omy, has  its  super-political  relations. 
Mainly  it  turns  on  points  where  the 
economists,  practical  and  theoretical, 
ought  to  have  something  definite  to 
say  and  ought  to  be  heard,  but  it  also 
plainly  involves  the  social  passions 
and  sentiments  which  are  agitating 
the  whole  American  population,  in 
city  and  country.  In  all  the  copious 
congressional  debates  upon  it,  no  more 
sensible  or  indisputable  sentence  has 
been  spoken  than  that  of  the  Repre- 
sentative who  remarked  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  is  not  made  bv 
tariff  laws,  but  by  the  energy  and 
thrift — he  might  have  added  by  the 
self-command  and  integrity — of  the 
people. 

This  phenomenon,  at  any  rate,  is 
now  presented  for  consideration,  and 
it  is  one  of  vital  concern  for  sober- 
minded  men  of  every  class.  Accord- 
ing to  the  curious  calculation  made 
in  1884,  by  the  advocates  of  high  pro- 
tection, it  appeared  that  in  the  twenty 
years  between  1861  and  1880  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  had  been 
increased  by  an  amount  very  much 
greater  than  the  total  acquisitions  of 
the  people  during  the  preceding  200 
years.  But  prior  to  this  marvellous 
increase  of  the  aggregate  wealth,  beg- 
gars were  unknown  and  tramps  un- 
heard of ;  to  day  vagrants  infest 
every  hamlet ;  deaths  from  starvation 
are  not  unfrequent ;  suicide  in  the 
des|)eration  of  extreme  want  is  an  oc- 
currence of  every  day.  Teachers  of 
anarchism  and  connnunism  find  mul- 
titudes of  eager  disciples  among  work- 
ingmen,   and    the   latter   are  forming 
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unions,  practically  oath-boun(^  secret 
societies,  which  are  controlled,  as 
armies  are  controlled,  by  their  chiefs, 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  wresting 
from  their  employers  a  larger  share  of 
the  rewards  of  labour.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  state  of  social  war. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  troubles  ? 
The  cause  is  not  single,  nor  does  it 
lie  altogether  on  the  surface.  If  it 
can  be  controlled^  the  study  of  it  is 
not  less  practical  than  the  construc- 
tion of  disputed  financial  schemes 
and  the  electing  of  administrations  to 
try  experiments  with  them.  Under 
one  shape  or  another  it  will  be  found 
to  belong,  in  comparison  with  the 
past  and  with  other  lands,  to  those 
•altered  conditions  of  social  life  which 
the  Irish  independent  had  vaguely  in 
mind  when  he  rebelled  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  his  ecclesiastical  master. 
Long-established  social  distinctions 
and  demarcations  are  broken  up. 
Prescription  has  lost  its  hold.  Classes 
are  mixed  and  fused.  No  American 
thinks  of  remaining  in  any  grade  or 
calling  or  position  because  his  ances- 
tors have  been  there,  no  matter  for 
how  many  generations.  From  the 
bottom  to  the  top  is  but  a  single  leap, 
and  anybody  can  make  the  leap.  It 
is  common  to  speak  of  this  as  an  un- 
mingled  advantage.  Undoubtedly  it 
stimulates  enterprise.  So  does  it 
stimulate  greedy  ambitions,  wild  ex- 
pectations, and  heated  competitions. 
It  sets  up  impracticable  standards. 
It  opens  the  lists  to  all,  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  prizes,  whether  of  office 
or  fortune.  What  everybody  wants 
and  tries  to  get  only  a  few  can  gain. 
01  aspiration  come  both  the  glory  and 
the  misery  of  mankind.  Hope  that 
is  still  hope  inspires  effort  and  points 
to  success ;  hope  disappointed  and 
crushed  is  followed  by  a  reaction  of 
despair,  of  bitterness,  perhaps  of  crime. 
A  universal  scramble  for  place  and 
profit  is  not  a  producer  of  social  peace 
or  a   school   of  social   virtue.     Take 


away  all  the  dishonesty  in  politics 
caused  by  an  open  competition  for 
the  ofiices,  and  all  the  dishonesty  in 
business  caused  by  an  open  competi- 
tion for  wealth,  and  what  an  upright 
people  we  should  be  !  We  are  not 
finding  fault  with  our  system  ;  much 
less  are  we  recommending  a  remedy. 
We  are  accounting  for  the  restlessness, 
financial  upheavals,  commercial  dis- 
asters, unwholesome  depressions,  and 
needless  impoverishments  to  which 
we  are  subject.  We  ^say  that  one  of 
the  causes  is  an  unprecedented  temp- 
tation to  use  indiscriminate  means  to 
"  get  up  in  the  world,"  drawing  thou- 
sands of  men  out  of  the  safe,  even, 
and  sure  path  of  a  steady  and  con- 
tented industry. 

Kindred  to  this  inordinate  passion, 
this  pull  and  push,  is  an  artificial 
estimate  of  the  relative  respectability 
of  different  kinds  of  work.  It  may 
seem  rather  late,  to  be  sure,  to  be 
urging  the  dignity  of  labour.  The 
point  is  that  while  men  and  women 
are  eagerly  determined  to  get  rich, 
they  are  fastidious  as  to  the  manner 
and  fashion  and  name  of  the  service 
that  is  to  accomplish  it.-  The  more 
wealth  the  country  has,  the  more 
anxious  people  of  all  conditions  are 
to  put  on  the  dress  and  style  of 
wealth.  The  more  the  soil  yields, 
the  less  they  want  to  have  to  do  with 
the  soil.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
immense  acreage  of  tillable  but  un- 
tilled  lands  at  the  West,  waiting  largely 
for  foreign  cultivators,  observe  the 
agricultural  districts  in  all  the  Eastern 
and  older  Slates.  For  fifty  years 
there  has  been  going  on  a  steady  pro- 
cess of  depletion  of  enterprise  and 
vigour.  Three  lines  of  immigration 
run  out  from  them — to  the  small  cities 
and  railroad  centres,  to  the  great 
cities,  and  also,  but  less,  to  the  newer 
States  and  Territories.  These  emi- 
grants of  both  sexes  want  two  things  : 
they  want  money,  and  they  want  to 
get    it    wiihout    working    much    with 
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their  hands.  There  is  also  a  fascina- 
tion in  social  stir  and  excitement. 
In  their  search  for  chances  some  suc- 
ceed, others  have  not  the  faculties 
that  win  success ;  some  are  weak,  in 
will,  some  are  weak  in  principle,  some 
are  lazy.  They  are  set  free,  in  a 
strange  place,  from  home  restraints. 
The  men  and  boys  hang  about  in- 
ferior taverns  and  low  boarding  houses 
and  dubious  places  of  amusement, 
hoping  that  something  genteel  and 
pleasant  will  turn  up  for  them.  They 
would  like  to  handle  other  men's 
money  or  business,  and  get  a  share 
of  it  without  any  other  manual  exer- 
cise. The  girls  seek  situations  in 
shops  and  "  offices."  They  are  glad 
to  be  rid  of  house-work  on  the  farm. 
Their  lives  are  dangerously  exposed, 
at  almost  every  turn.  When  off  duty 
they  are  in  a  tempting  liberty  or  else 
a  perilous  solitude.  Dress  is  never 
long  out  of  mind.  The  social  instinct 
never  dies.  Christianity  has  made 
no  very  thorough,  attractive,  or  genial 
arrangements  for  them.  From  this 
large  and  increasing  class,  male  and 
female,  society  has  something  to  hope 
and  much  to  fear.  Crime  and  poverty 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  replenished 
from  it  than  from  a  community  of 
homes.  Meantime,  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  towns  ?  Very 
little  of  the  pauperism  complained  of 
is  found  there.  The  few  needy  per- 
sons, feeble  in  body  or  mind,  mostly 
females,  are  easily  and  comfortably 
provided  for  in  a  "  town-house,"  gen- 
erally partly  supported  by  a  farm  at- 
tached to  the  premises,  where  the 
healthier  paupers  must  work.  Be- 
yond these  there  is  scarcely  a  pauper 
to  a  town.  Tramps  seldom  originate 
there  ;  they  stroll  there  from  the  scum 
and  mire  of  thicker  populations.  Yet 
in  all  these  inland  towns  there  is  un- 
cultivated or  illcultivated  land  enough 
to  supi)ort  double  tiie  existing  |)o|)u- 
lation.  Common  labour  is  in  de- 
mand.    The  present  writer  searched 


four  of  these  towns  in  the  last  season 
m  vain  for  a  domestic,  to  receive 
every  comfort  and  three  dollars  a 
week.  Skilled  labour  is  scantier  yet. 
If  you  want  a  carpenter  or  a  mason 
to  repair  your  buildings,  you  must 
wait  a  month  for  him.  Propose  to 
any  one  of  a  hundred  thousand  com- 
mercial travellers  to  work  on  a  farm 
where  two  or  three  dollars  a  day,  five 
or  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  can  be 
earned,  what  would  his  answer  be? 
Offer  one  of  the  city  girls  every  com- 
fort and  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  month 
in  cash  for  house-service  in  a  good 
family,  what  would  she  say  ?  Within 
the  current  week  application  has  been 
made,  without  success,  at  nineteen 
well-kept  houses  of  working  people, 
in  three  villages,  for  board,  at  a  good 
price,  for  two  ladies.  A  farm  in  New 
Hampshire,  yielding  fifteen  tons  of 
hay  and  other  crops  each  season,  is 
reported  to  have  been  lately  sold  for 
fifty-two  dollars,  with  a  house  and 
out-buildings.  This  is  not  a  poor 
country.  It  is  a  country  of  abundance, 
where — except  foreigners,  by  whose 
side  natives  are  ashamed  to  work — 
everybody  believes  he  ought  to  be 
rich  with  little  manual  toil  and  mi 
handsome  clothes.  In  nearly  every 
New  England  rural  town  society 
would  be  stronger  and  hai.-«pier  in 
every  element  of  a  useful,  intelligent, 
and  virtuous  citizenship,  if  the  young 
men  and  women  had  been  content  lo 
live  and  die  there,  not  accumulating 
fortunes,  but  creating  a  more  and 
more  elevated  and  profitable  hus- 
bandry ;  superior  to  want,  voting 
against  all  needless  taxation,  and  pro- 
ducing the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
will  never  fail  of  a  market. 

A  correction  of  some  ot  these  false 
ideas  and  delusive  estimates  of  wel- 
fare might  be  expected  of  a  right  sys- 
tem of  general  (.■diicalion.  When 
public  schools  themselves  have  a  just 
con<:eption  of  what  education  is,  that 
is,  of  what   human   life  and  character 
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are  meant  to  be ;  when  they  are  gov- 
erned and  ordered,  not  by  small  local 
politicians,  but  by  committees  chosen 
byreason  of  a  personal  manifestation  of 
human  life  and  character  at  their  best ; 
when  teachers  are  employed  who  are 
of  that  superior  order  of  men  and  wo- 
men, and  are  not  either  teaching 
school  temporarily  as  a  financial  con- 
venience, or  making  the  pupils  in- 
struments of  their  own  advancement 
by  factitious  or  showy  examinations  ; 
when  text-books  are  not  devised 
and  shifted  for  the  profit  of  pub- 
lishers ;  when  half  the  studies  are  not 
in  subjects  and  technicalities  having 
no  possible  relation  to  the  scholar's 
usefulness  or  good  sense,  and  when 
morality  is  not  pushed  aside  from 
among  the  things  that  children  are  to 
be  taught,  and  religion  is  not  forgot- 
ten or  forbidden ;  when  duties  to  God 
and  man  take  their  place  in  those 
primary  conditions  of  civilized  society 
for  which  the  youth  of  a  strong  and 
Christian  nation  are  trained — then 
the  problems  of  poverty,  labour,  wages, 
communism,  anarchy,  will  be  disposed 
of  in  a  way  that  the  theorist,  the  dodrhi 
aire,  and  the  secret  associations  have 
not  considered.  They  will  be  fore- 
stalled. A  distinct  occasion  of  social 
an  dindustrial  disturbance  appears  in 
the  uncertainty  of  those  many  occupa- 
tions which  depend  on  appointment 
by  the  will  of  men.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  a  civil  service  reform  ob- 
viates a  tenth  part  of  the  evils  of 
changing  political  administrations,  felt 
down  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  em- 
ployed. No  foresight  can  guard 
against  the  wrench  that  unsettles  thou- 
sands of  homes  every  four  years,  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  growth  of 
enormous  corporations  and  individual 
accumulations  of  capital  is  their  in- 
evitable mutability.  The  suspension 
of  any  one  of  ten  thousand  vast  estab- 
lishments turns  out  into  idleness  and 
all  its  temptations  a  host  of  men,  wo- 


men, and  children,  supplying  the 
coundess  array  of  vagrants,  tramps, 
paupers,  thieves,  rioters.  No  wonder 
the  owners  of  large  investments  and 
masters  of  finance  dread  a  crisis.  But 
the  averting  of  the  financial  crisis  is 
the  duty  of  thoughtful  business  men 
quite  as  much  as  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment or  the  professors  of  political 
economy.  It  is  one  of  those  attain- 
ments of  which  time  and  suffering  and 
self-constraint  are  the  instructors. 

Under  these  stern  disciplinarians 
our  people  are  already  beginning  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  immense 
hazards  of  national  precocity.  Both 
security  in  what  we  have  and  true  pro- 
gress toward  a  better  estate  will  be 
gained  by  discovering  what  dangers 
can  be  averted  by  the  sober  intelli- 
gence, conscience,  and  unpartisan 
patriotism  of  the  citizens,  and  what 
dangers  cannot  be,  because  they  are 
involved  in  mighty  drifts  of  popula- 
tion, race-development,  laws  of  cli- 
mate, and  the  elements  of  nature, 
which  are  beyond  any  personal  or 
corporate  calculation  or  control.  If 
men  would  study  history  as  they  study 
grammar  and  arithmetic,  or  reflect 
and  reason  as  much  as  they  run  about 
and  speculate,  they  would  learn  great 
lessons  in  that  "higher  education'' 
which  better  than  any  other  deserves 
the  name,  which  confers  no  titles,  but 
builds  solid  commonwealths.  We  can- 
not stop  immigration,  with  its  freight 
of  ignorance  and  appetite  and  lawless- 
ness and  lust,  unless  we  mean  to 
falsify  the  fundamental  principles  and 
ceaseless  professions  of  the  Republic; 
but  we  can  devote  our  superfluous 
wealth  to  the  education  of  foreigners 
and  natives  alike  in  all  that  literary 
and  industrial  knowledge  which  is 
real  wisdom  ;  we  can  hold  in  check 
the  franchise  of  the  immigrants  till 
they  have  learned  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  our  laws ;  we  can  regulate  the  in- 
dependence of  "  Mike  "  and  the  pre- 
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rogative  of  his  spiritual  ruler;  we  can 
in  time  root  and  enthrone  the  ideas 
of  authority,  obedience,  law,  with  un- 
hindered penalties  and  incorrupt 
courts,  in  the  mind  of  generations  to 
come.  We  cannot  exterminate  un 
thrift,  laziness,  incompetency,  vice, 
any  more  than  we  can  the  infirmities 
of  age,  orphanage,  and  disease ;  but 
we  can  abolish  indiscriminate  alms 
giving,  rationalize  our  sentimenta' 
philanthrophy,  multiply  our  bureaus 
of  charity,  punish  impostors,  distin 
guish  real  relief  from  a  cruel  and 
prodigal  liberality,  gradually  substi- 
tute simple  and  moderate  employ 
ment  for  an  enervating  bounty ;  and 
we  certainly  can  abolish  the  tenement- 
house  inhumanity,  with  all  its  dis 
graces,  as  the  breeding-place  of  bar- 
barity, pestilence,  and  every  species 
of  sensual  abomination.  We  cannot 
quench  the  thirst  for  alcohol ;  but  we 
can  convict  the  saloon  as  the  destruc- 
tive enemy  of  public  virtue  and  peace, 
and  shut  it  up.     We  cannot  lift  the 


soul  of  a  man  or  woman  to  a  lofty 
preference  of  realities  unseen  and 
eternal  over  what  is  superficial  and 
perishable,  or  transform  selfishness 
into  generosity  ;  but,  God  helping  us, 
we  can  so  chasten  and  elevate  our 
standards  of  living,  by  school  and  col- 
lege and  press  and  household  nurture, 
that  those  who  come  after  us  shall 
not  have  been  poisoned  and  belittled 
by  the  passion  for  material  possessions, 
exclusive  privileges,  vulgar  entertain- 
ments, or  outside  display.  These  are 
not  unreasonable  expectations.  If  it  be 
said  that  they  promise  no  instantane- 
ous arrest  of  the  disorders  that  threaten 
the  social  body,  and  no  universal  cure 
of  its  existing  discontents,  neither  do 
the  theories  of  the  philosopher  or  the 
outcries  of  alarmists.  Their  latent 
power  lies  in  the  free  will,  the  moral 
sense,  the  patient  self-discipline  of 
the  persons  whose  well-being  is  at 
stake,  and  there  lies  the  strength  of 
the  family,  the  church,  and  the  State. 
— The  Forum. 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATION. 


THE  following  is  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority report  (15  out  of  23),  which 
deals  with  the  question  of  religious  in- 
struction in  public  elementary  schools, 
issued  recently  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, which  had  taken  evidence 
from  all  classes  of  persons  on  the 
working  of  the  schools  in  England. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  TRAINING. 

(57)  That  while  we  desire  to  secure 
for  the  children  in  the  public  element- 
ary schools  the  best  and  most  thor- 
ough instruction  in  secular  objects, 
suitable  to  their  years  and  in  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  their  future 
life,  we  are  also  unanimously  of  opin- 
ion that  their  religious  and  moral 
training  is  a  matter  of  still  higher  im- 
])ortance,  alike  to  the  children,  the 
parents,  and  the  nation. 


(58)  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  statement  of  the  witnesses,  whe- 
ther favourable  or  hostile  to  teaching 
religion  in  day  schools,  and  from  the 
testimony  afforded  by  the  action  of 
both  school  boards  and  voluntary 
schools,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try generally  on  the  subject  of  religi- 
ous and  moral  training  in  day  schools, 
and  that  all  the  evidence  is  practic- 
ally unanimous  as  to  the  desire  of  the 
parents  for  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  their  children. 

(59)  That  to  secularize  elementary 
education  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
wishes  of  parents,  whose  views  in  such 
a  matter  are,  we  think,  entitled  to  the 
first  consitleration. 

(60)  That  the  only  safe  foundation 
on  which  to  construct  a  theory  of 
morals,  or  to  secure  high  moral  con- 
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duct,  is  the  religion  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  taught  the  world. 
That  as  we  look  to  the  Bible  for  in- 
struction concerning  morals,  and  take 
its  words  for  the  declaration  of  what 
is  morality,  so  we  look  to  the  same 
inspired  source  for  the  sanctions  by 
which  men  may  be  led  to  practise 
what  is  there  taught,  and  for  instruc- 
tion concerning  the  helps  by  which 
they  may  be  enabled  to  do  what  they 
have  learned  to  be  right. 

(6i)  That  the  evidence  does  not 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  religious 
and  moral  training  can  be  amply  pro- 
vided otherwise  than  through  the 
medium  of  elementary  schools. 

(62)  That,  in  the  case  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  children,  if  they  do 
not  receive  religious  instruction  and 
training  from  the  teachers  in  the 
public  elementary  schools,  they  will 
receive  none,  and  that  this  would  be 
a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  to  the 
State. 

(63)  That  all  registers  should  be 
marked  before  the  religious  teaching 
and  observances  begin,  scrupulous 
care  being  taken,  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Education 
Acts,  to  provide  for  the  case  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  object  to  such 
teaching  and  observances. 

(64)  That  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  teachers  who  are 
charged  with  the  moral  training  of  the 
scholars  should  continue  to  take  part 
in  the  religious  instruction,  and  that 
any  separation  of  the  teacher  from 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  school 
would  be  injurious  to  the  moral  and 
secular  training  of  the  scholars. 

(65)  That  we  cannot  recommend 
the  plan  which  has  been  suggested  of 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  by 
voluntary  teachers  on  the  school  pre- 
mises out  of  school  hours.  That  such 
a  plan  would  be  no  efficient  substitute 
for  the  existing  system  of  utilizing  the 
school  staff  and  the  hours  of  school 
attendance  for  this  purpose,  a  system 


which  has  taken  deep  root  in  the 
country,  and  appears  to  give  general 
satisfaction  to  the  parents. 

(66)  That  the  State  cannot  be  con- 
structively regarded  as  endowing  re- 
ligious education,  when,  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Act  of  1870,  it  pays 
annual  grants  in  aid  of  voluntary 
local  effort  for  secular  instruction  in 
schools  in  which  religious  instruction 
forms  part  of  the  programme. 

(67)  That  the  14th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1870,  which  forbids  any  de- 
nominational catechism  or  formulary 
to  be  taught  in  board  schools,  merely 
provided  for  perfect  neutrality  among 
Christian  denominations.  It  does 
not  exclude  from  the  schools  instruc- 
tion in  the  Religion  of  Nature,  that 
is,  the  existence  of  God  and  of  na- 
tural morality,  which,  apart  from  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  God,  cannot 
be  intelligibly  taught  or  understood. 

(68)  That  the  conscience  clause  is 
strangely  misconstrued,  when  it  is 
understood  to  "prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  allusion  to  religious  subjects 
during  the  ordinary  hours  of  instruc- 
tion," or  to  preclude  a  teacher  from 
"  bringing  the  sanction  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  bear "  on  any  moral 
offence,  such  as  lying,  which  requires 
attention  during  these  hours. 

(69)  That,  inasmuch  as  parents  are 
required  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  it  is  just  and  desirable  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  they  should  be  en- 
abled to  send  them  to  a  school  suit- 
able to  their  religious  convictions  or 
preferences. 

(70)  That  in  schools  of  a  denomi- 
national character  to  which  parents 
are  compelled  to  send  their  children, 
the  parents  have  a  right  to  require  an 
operative  conscience  clause,  and  that 
care  be  taken  that  the  children  shall 
not  suffer  in  any  way  in  consequence 
of  their  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
science clause. 

(71)  That  the  absence  of  any  sub- 
stantial case    of  complaint   and    the 
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general  drift  of  the  evidence  convince 
us  that  the  conscience  clause  is  care- 
fully observed  both  by  teachers  and 
managers. 

(72)  That  we  recognize,  neverthe- 
less, the  importance  of  removing,  if 
possible,  any  suspicion  of  unfair  play 
or  undue  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  conscience  clause  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  entertain  such 
impressions.  And  any  further  pre- 
cautions which  might  tend  in  that 
direction  without  compromising  still 
higher  interests  are  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

(73)  That,  greatly  as  the  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  board  schools  varies 
with  the  standpoint  from  which  it  is 
regarded,  there  is  good  ground  for 
concluding  that  where  care  is  bestowed 
on  the  organization  of  such  instruc- 
tion, and  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for 
imparting  it,  it  is  of  a  nature  to  affect 
the  conscience  and  influence  the  con- 
duct of  the  children  of  whose  daily 
training  it  forms  a  part.  That  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  the  religious 
and  moral  training  in  all  elementary 
schools  may  be  laised  to  the  high 
standard  which  has  been  already 
reached  in  many  of  them. 

'-''  (74)  That  exactly  the  same  facili- 
ties to  hold  annual  examinations  of 


their  schools  in  religious  knowledge 
should  be  given  by  law  to  school 
boards  as  are  now  allowed  under 
Section  76  of  the  Act  of  1870  to  the 
managers  of  voluntary  schools. 

(75)  That  increased  support  should 
be  given  by  the  State  to  the  moral 
element  of  training  in  our  schools, 
almost  the  only  reference  to  the  im- 
portance of  such  matters  made  by  the 
State  being  that  in  the  Code  which  is 
made  under  the  head  of  Discipline. 

(76)  That  general,  fundamental, 
and  fixed  instructions  to  her  Majesty's 
inspectors  should  be  laid  down  as  to 
moral  training,  making  it  an  essential 
condition  of  the  efficiency  of  a  public 
elementary  school  that  its  teaching 
should  comprise  such  matters  as  in- 
struction in  duty  and  reverence  to 
parents,  honour  and  truthfulness  in 
word  and  act,  honesty,  consideration, 
respect  for  others,  obedience,  cleanli- 
ness, good  manners,  duty  to  country, 
purity,  temperance,  the  discourage- 
ment of  bad  language,  and  the  like. 

(77)  That  it  should  be  the  first  duty 
of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  moral  train- 
ing and  condition  of  the  schools  under 
the  various  heads  set  forth,  and  to  im- 
press upon  the  managers,  teachers, 
and  children  the  primary  importance  of 
this  essential  element  of  all  education. 
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In  1887  Canada  had  12,292  miles 
of  railway  in  operation,  carrying  10,- 
685,508  passengers  during  the  year, 
16,367,987  tons  of  freight,  equal  to 
35  tons  per  inhabitant. 


Projected  Crimean  Canal. — The 
Crimean  Peninsula  is  (the  Odessa 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Neivs  says) 
to  have  a  canal  cut  through  it.  After 
many  schemes  have  l)een  discussed 
by  the  Russian  Government  and  Rus- 


sian private  enterprises  for  piercing 
the  isthmus  of  Pereko])  and  oi)ening 
a  maritime  highway  through  the  Si- 
vash,  there  appears  now  every  ])ros- 
pect  of  the  undertaking  being  carried 
to  a  successful  issue,  not  by  the  Rus- 
sian Department  of  War  and  Com- 
munications, nor  by  Russian  private 
enterprise,  but  by  a  French  company 
and  French  capital.  The  Imperial 
Government  has  already  given  its 
adhesion  to  the  project,  and  the  Min- 
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isterial  concession  will  shortly  issue. 
The  concessionary  rights  do  not  in- 
clude any  Government  guarantee  to 
the  company.  The  total  length  of 
the  canal  will  be  iii  versts,  and 
when  completed  will  unite  the  Sea  of 
Azofif  and  the  Don  Basin  with  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  basin  of  the 
Dnieper.  The  canal  will  have  a 
mean  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  and  will 
offer  very  great  advantages  to  the 
south-western  provinces,  which  are 
rich  in  cereal  products,  salt  and  min- 
erals. The  Black  Sea  and  Azoff 
Canal  Company  commence  opera- 
tions with  a  capital  of  85,000,000  fr. 
The  works  will  probably  occupy  about 
four  years,  and  will  be  directed  by  M. 
Epsin,  the  superintending  engineer  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  southern  press 
have  some  very  lively  strictures  on 
the  negligence  of  the  Government 
and  the  extraordinary  apathy  of  Rus- 
sian private  commercial  enterprise, 
which  have  left  a  work  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  maritime  importance  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  French  and 
worked  on  French  caoital. 


Triumphs  of  Science.  —  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  in  a  recent  address  at 
Liverpool  College,  said  : — "  In  this 
great  commercial  city,  where  you  are 
surrounded  by  the  triumphs  of  science 
and  of  mechanism — you,  whose  river 
is  ploughed  by  the  great  steamships, 
whose  white  wake  has  been  called 
the  fittest  avenue  to  the  palace  front 
of  a  mercantile  people,  you  know 
well  that  in  the  achievements  of 
science  there  is  not  only  beauty  and 
wonder,  but  also  beneficence  and 
power.  It  is  not  only  that  she  has 
revealed  to  us  infinite  space  crowded 
with  unnumbered  worlds  ;  infinite 
time  peopled  by  unnumbered  exist- 
ences; infinite  organisms  hitherto  in- 
visible, but  full  of  delicate  and  iri- 
descent loveliness ;  but  also  that  she 
has  been,  as  a  great  Archangel  of 
Mercy,  devoting  herself  to  the  service 


of  man.  She  has  laboured,  her  vo- 
taries have  laboured,  not  to  increase 
the  power  of  despots  or  add  to  the 
magnificence  of  courts,  but  to  extend 
human  happiness,  to  economize  hu- 
man effort,  to  extinguish  human  pain. 
Where  of  old  men  toiled,  half-blinded 
and  half-naked,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
glowing  furnace  to  mix  the  white-hot 
iron,  she  now  substitutes  the  mechani- 
cal action  of  the  viewless  air.  She 
has  enlisted  the  sunbeam  in  her  ser- 
vice to  limn  for  us,  with  absolute 
fidelity,  the  faces  of  the  friends  we 
love.  She  has  shown  the  poor  miner 
how  he  may  work  in  safety,  even 
amid  tiie  explosive  fire-damp  of  the 
mine.  She  has,  by  her  anaesthetics, 
enabled  the  sufferer  to  be  hushed  and 
uncunscious  while  the  delicate  hand 
of  some  skilled  operator  cuts  a  frag- 
ment from  the  nervous  circle  of  the 
unquivering  eye.  She  points,  not  to 
pyramids  built  during  weary  centuries 
by  the  sweat  of  miserable  nations,  but 
to  the  lighthouse,  and  the  steamships, 
to  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph. 
She  has  restored  eyes  to  the  blind 
and  hearing  to  the  deaf.  She  has 
lengthened  life,  she  has  minimized 
danger;  she  has  controlled  madness; 
she  has  trampled  on  disease.  And 
on  all  these  grounds,  I  think  that 
none  of  our  sons  should  grow  up 
wholly  ignorant  of  studies  which  ai 
once  train  the  reason  and  fire  the  im- 
agination, which  fashion  as  well  as 
forge,  which  can  feed  as  well  as  fill 
the  mind."        

Abuse  of  High  Health. — High 
health  is  one  of  our  best  blessings. 
It  enables  us  to  make  the  most  of  life 
with  the  least  wear  and  with  the  great- 
est enjoyment.  With  it  is  connected 
a  vigorous  digestion.  Its  possessors 
incline  to  eat  more  than  is  needed  to 
supply  nervous  force  to  the  machinery 
of  the  system,  or  to  make  good  its 
incessant  waste,  for  they  are  either 
unconscious  of  harm   from  undue  in- 
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dulgence,  or  they  rapidly  rally  from 
its  immediate  effects.  To  this  class 
belong  those  who  live  to  eat,  instead 
of  eating  to  live.  We  are  not  mere 
animals.  We  were  made  to  be,  pre- 
dominantly, moral  and  intellectual 
beings.  Now,  nature  allows  no  one 
to  violate  her  laws  with  impunity. 
We  exalt  the  bestial  in  us  only  at  the 
expense  of  our  higher  nature.  Some 
of  the  Roman  emperors  thus  came  to 
be  more  brutish  than  the  brute.  They 
were,  of  course,  .extreme  cases — veri- 
table monsters.  But  even  the  great 
pulpit  orator  of  England  once  wrote, 
"I  ate  like  a  hog,  and  I  preached 
like  a  hog."  Many  a  man  of  lofty 
powers  and  position  has  been,  for  the 
time,  utterly  shorn  of  his  strength 
through  the  demand  made  by  his 
stomach  on  his  brain.  He  who  is 
thus  yielding  daily  to  the  sway  of  his 
lower  nature  cannot  reach  the  full 
capability  of  his  higher.  If  he  does 
not  embrute  himself,  he  must  come 
far  short  of  the  full  stature  of  his 
manhood.  But  there  is  another  pen 
alty  which  falls  upon  our  physical 
powers.  Where  more  food  is  eaten 
than  is  assimilated,  it  is  deposited  as 
encumbering  fat ;  or  it  undergoes 
chemical  changes  that  give  rise  to 
gout ;  or  it  inflames  the  kidneys  in 
their  struggle  to  eliminate  it ;  or  it 
congests  the  stomach  and  liver;  or  it 
breaks  down  the  brain  with  sof-ening 
or  with  apoplexy.  Men  of  high 
health  ought  to  live  a  liundred  years; 
they  are  ajM  to  fail  of  their  threescore 
and  ten.  But  high  health  may  be 
abused  in  the  direction  of  the  intel- 
lect. Its  possessor  can  work  men- 
tally more  hours  a  day  than  others 
without  exhaustion;  can  curtail  sleep  ; 
can  neglect  physical  exercise ;  can 
carry  great  loads  of  care  and  respon- 
sibility. Now,  with  such  there  comes 
to  be,  in  time,  a  mighty  momentum 
towards  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
safety,  and  either  their  own  habits,  or 
the   influences   with  which   they  sur 


round  themselves,  lead  to  the  partial 
or  complete  breakdown  of  their 
brains.  These  are  the  saddest  of  all 
wrecks.  But  they  are  numerous. — 
Youth  V  Companion . 


The  Modern  Teacher. — The  lot 
of  the  modern  Board  .School  teacher, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  policeman, 
is  not  a  happy  one.  In  the  good  old 
days  the  dominie  was  second  only  to 
the  minister  in  point  of  importance  ; 
in  scholastic  matters  his  own  sweet 
will  was  almost  his  only  consideration. 
But  all  that  has  been  changed.  In 
this  "age  of  peevish  introspection," 
the  poor  teacher  is  turned  into  a  kind 
of  Ishmael,  whose  hand  is  against 
every  man's,  and  every  man's  hand  is 
against  his.  Formerly  the  tawse  may 
have  been  used  in  some  cases  with 
more  vigour  than  discretion,  but  no- 
body troubled  about  it.  Now  not 
only  is  he  liable  to  be  dragged  into 
the  Criminal  and  Civil  Courts  for  in-  ■ 
judicious  punishment,  but  every  word 
and  every  action  is  scrutinized  with  a 
closeness  which  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  a  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  the  employe  of  the  School  Board 
is  a  human  being.  His  knowledge, 
his  abilities,  natural  and  acquired, 
and  even  his  common  sense,  have 
been  impugned,  till  at  last  life  to  him 
is  hardly  worth  living.  The  defect 
most  recently  discovered  in  this  much 
misunderstood  individual  is  a  deficient 
knowledge  of  English  grammar.  There 
is  "  much  virtue  in  your  //,"  says 
Shakespeare  ;  and  the  deduction  from 
a  recent  correspondence  in  the  Herald 
is  that  there  is  much  variety  of  opinion 
as  to  the  parsing  of  but  in  its  various 
connections.  In  almost,  if  not  quite, 
identical  sentences  this  word  has  been 
parsed  as  an  adverb,  a  preposition, 
and  a  conjunction.  This,  in  its  own 
way,  is  a  serious  matter ;  but  what 
accentuates  the  seriousness  is  the  fact 
that  tliere  is  no  ultimate  Court  of 
Appeal.       C)ne    writer    tlirows     cold 
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water  on  antiquarian  precedents; 
while  another  considers,  and  justly 
considers,  that  they  are  our  only 
guides,  for  it  is  the  custom  of 
every  grammarian  to  clinch  his  ar- 
guments with  quotations  from  writ- 
ers of  more  or  less  antiquity.  It  must 
be  galling  to  our  insular  pride  to  think 
how  much  better  they  manage  these 
things  in  France.  There  the  Academy, 
or  Institut  de  France,  is  the  final 
appellate  court.  Scholars  may  not 
— as  a  matter  of  fact  do  not — accept 
unreservedly  every  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Academy  ;  the  Academy  itself  is 
not  always  held  in  universal  respect. 
At  times  it  may  not  have  deserved 
to  be,  and  may  have  merited  the  con- 


tempt conveyed  in  the  epitaph  on 
Piron  the  poet— 

Ci-git  Piion,  qui  ne  fut  rierij 
Pas  meme  academicien. 

But  for  all  ordinary  purposes  the  rules 
laid  down  by  that  body  are  sufficiently 
accurate.  The  adoption  of  similar 
measures  in  this  country  would  at 
least  put  an  end  to  the  perennial  dis- 
cussions on  points  of  grammar,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  secure  uni- 
formity of  teaching,  and  simplify  the 
work  for  both  teachers  and  scholars. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  "  reforms  " 
which  are  less  urgently  needed  than 
an  official  codification  of  the  rules  of 
English  grammar.—  Glass:ow  Herald. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


No.   17.     Sick  of  the    Palsy,  etc. 

To  read — St.  Matthetv  ix.  i  — 17. 

QICK  OF  THE  Palsy.  (1—8.)  A 
^  ship — rather  the  boat — probably 
belonging  to  St.  Peter,  generally  used 
by  Christ.  His  own  city — Capernaum 
—Nazareth  having  rejected  Him. 
They  who  knew  His  power  and  love 
brought  the  sick  man  unable  to 
come  of  himself  Palsy.,  or  paralysis, 
very  common  disease.  Their  action 
showed  :— 

I.  Faith  in  Christ's  power  to  heal. 
2.  ^(?/6' in  His  willingness.  3.  Char- 
ity to  their  friend.  Christ  first  healed 
his  soul's  disease,  then  his  bodily  dis- 
order. Which  is  easier  to  say  ?  "  Thy 
sins  be  forgiven."  Why?  Because 
man  cannot  see  if  effect  follows.  So 
Christ  shows  His  power  of  God  by 
healing  the  man.  See  different  ways 
Christ  showed  that  He  was  God  : — 

1.  He  knew  the  thoughts  of  the 
sick  man  and  of  the  Scribes. 

2.  He  healed  his  disease  of  soul 
and  body. 

Result.  The  man  saved — friends 
comforted— God  glorified. 


II.  Call  of  St.  Matthew. 
(9 — 13.)  [a)  The  man,  a  publican 
or  tax-gatherer — sitting  m  his  ofiice  by 
side  of  Lake  of  Galilee  to  take  cus- 
tom-dues from  the  ships — a  rich  man, 
able  to  give  great  feast. 

{b)  The  call.  i.  To  give  up  world- 
ly position.  2.  To  share  poverty 
with  Christ.  3.  To  be  a  disciple 
(learner),  apostle  (missionary),  evan- 
gelist (writer  of  the  Gospel). 

{c)  The  anstiier  was  immediate, 
voluntary,  for  ever.  No  hanging  back 
— followed  Christ  at  once  wherever 
He  went. 

{d)  The  feast.  Christ  allowed  sin- 
ners to  talk  with  Him.  Why?  i. 
To  try  and  reach  their  hearts.  2.  To 
set  example  of  humility.  He  loved 
the  sinners,  but  hated  their  sins.  So 
He  gave  account  ot  His  mission — to 
call  sinners  to  repent.  Examples  : — 
The  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner. 
(St.  Luke  vii.  39.)  St.  Peter  after 
his  fall.  (St.  Johnxxi.  15.)  St.  Paul 
the  persecutor.     (Acts  ix.  17.) 

III.  Fasting.  (Read  14 — 17.) 
John  the  Baptist  lived  austere  life — 
simple  fare  (chap.  iii.  4) — had  many 
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followers — some  became  Christ's  dis- 
ciples (St.  John  i.  37).  Kept  all 
fasts  enjoined  by  Pharisees.  Christ 
and  His  disciples  did  not.  So  com- 
plaint was  made,  Why  did  they  not 
fast  ?  Because  Christ  was  with  them, 
was  to  them  as  a  bridegroom — full  of 
love,  care,  and  protection. 

General  lesson — things  must  be 
suited  to  each  other — new  cloth  use- 
less on  old  garments — new  wine  in 
old  skins.  Christ's  presence  is  to 
bring  joy,  not  gloom. 

NOTES. 

10.  Sinners  came.  Not  guests,  but 
stratigers — allowed  to  come  in  by 
Eastern  custom. 

17.  Old  bottles.  Skins  of  animals 
— apt  to  crack  when  old. 


No.  18.     Four  Miracles,  etc. 
To  read — St.  Matthew  ix.    18 — 36. 

I.  Jairus'  Daughter.  (18,  19, 
23 — 26.)  (a)  The  father,  ]-x\xw%,xw\^x 
of  Synagogue — many  incidents  of 
Christ's  life  connected  with  Syna- 
gogues, e.g.,  His  sermon  at  Nazareth, 
when  they  sought  His  life  (Luke 
iv.  16) ;  His  healing  woman  with 
spirit  of  infirmity  (St.  Luke  xiii..  12). 

Synagogues  ruled  either  by  one 
man  or  by  council  of  elders,  of  which 
one  supreme,  {b)  The  Child,  twelve 
years  old — name  unknown — at  point 
of  death — died  before  Christ  reached 
the  house,  {c)  The  Saviour:  what 
did  He  do?  i.  Left  the  table  and 
meal  to  go  at  once.  2.  Insisted  on 
quiet  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.  3. 
Took  three  chosen  disciples  as  wi- 
nesser.  (St.  Mark  v.  37.)  4.  Spake 
the  word,  and  the  dead  lived. 

This  the  first  of  three  miracles  of 
raising  the  dead.  Notice  the  pro- 
gress— Jairus'  daughter  just  dead — 
widow's  son  being  carried  out  to 
burial — Lazarus      dead     four     days. 


General  resurrection   only    one    step 
further. 

n.  Woman  with  Issuk  ot'  Blood. 
(20—22.)  On  road  to  Jairus'  house. 
Notice  : — 

1.  Her  great  sickness — chronic  for 
twelve  years. 

2.  Her  great  faith — one  touch 
enough  for  healing. 

3.  Her  great  modesty — coming  be- 
hind— trying  to  hide  herself. 

This  the  spirit  Christ  approves. 
Therefore  notice  His  sympathy,  en- 
couragement, help.  She  was  cured 
at  once. 

HL  The  Blind  Man.  (27 — 31.) 
Two  miracles  in  the  Gospel  of  heal- 
ing the  blind — this  in  the  house,  pri- 
vately— the  other  at  Jericho,  openly 
(xx.  30).  Thought  by  Jews  the 
most  wonderful  of  all.  (See  St.  John 
ix.  32.)     What  was  required  of  them? 

1.  Faith  to  believe  in  Christ's 
power. 

2.  Silence  as  to  their  cure.  Christ's 
hour  not  yet  come.  But  they  spread 
His  fame  everywhere. 

IV.  Uevil  Cast  Our.  (32 — 35.) 
One  other  kind  of  miracle — man  with 
dumb  spirit.  But  wliat  did  the  Phari- 
sees say  ?  Done  by  Satanic  agency. 
This  showed  their  io/iorance — as  if 
Satan  would  do  works  of  mercy — 
also  their  malice,  trying  to  prejudice 
people  against  Christ.  What  did 
Christ  do  in  return  ?  Did  He  stop 
His  work? 

1.  He  went  everywhere  on  mission 
of  mercy. 

2.  He  preached  the  Gospel  ("good 
news  ")  of  His  Kingdom. 

3.  He  healed  a\\  kinds  of  sickness. 
Lessons.     All  these  miracles  teach 

similar  lessons — 

1.  To  ^^>  to  Christ  in  trouble,  how- 
ever great. 

2.  To  beliet'C  in  Christ  as  Saviour 
of  body  and  soul. 

3.  To  ackmnoledge  Ciirist  as  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth. 
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PUBLIC    OPINION. 


The  Government  grant  per  pupil, 
reckoned  on  the  daily  average  attend- 
ance for  England  and  Wales  last  year, 
was  $4.18.  

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  was  to  grant  a  pension 
of  3,000  marks  to  the  widow  of  Froe- 
bel,  who  lives  in  Hamburg. 


San  Francisco  Sabbath  breakers 
received  a  sharp  rebuke  at  the  hands 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
which  held  its  convention  recently  in 
that  city.  The  Sightseers'  Club,  a 
local  organization,  had  prepared  an 
excursion  on  Sabbath  to  the  top  of 
Mt.  Tamalpais  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Association.  They  were  on  hand — 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen — at  the 
wharf  on  the  Lord's  Day  morning,  to 
escort  their  guests  on  the  proposed 
outing ;  when  lo  1  not  one  of  the  ex- 
pected guests  put  in  an  appearance. 
Well  done,  teachers  !  —  Presbyterian 
Revieiv.  

The  Queen  gives  a  brief  outline  of 
the  progress  of  our  High  Schools  for 
Girls,  many  points  in  which  will  be 
found  interesting.  A  company  was 
formed  some  years  ago  to  establish 
institutions  of  this  kind,  and  all  of 
them  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
They  number  no  less  than  thirty-two, 
educating  over  6,000  girls;  employ  a 
staff  of  no  less  than  500  teachers  at  a 
cost  of  ^60,000  a  year  for  salaries  ; 
expend  ^1,200  annually  in  scholar- 
ships and  prizes ;  and  can  boast  of 
having  educated  no  less  than  20,000 
pupils.  This  is  the  work  of  one  com- 
pany alone.  Miss  Brough,  the  regis- 
trar of  the  Teachers'  Guild,  states  that 
there  are  at  least  130  High  Schools  in 
working  order,  educating  24,000  pu- 
pils, and    employing   at    least    1,000 


mistresses.  That  these  schools  have 
improved  the  education  of  the  present 
race  of  girls  and  young  women  who 
have  passed  through  them,  is  manifest 
to  every  one.       

A  new  departure  in  girls'  schools 
is  being  tried  in  Russia.  Counten- 
anced and  aided  by  the  State,  a  lady 
has  opened  in  a  village  near  Kief  a 
school  where  girls  of  the  lower  classes 
will  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of 
petite  cidture  as  women  can  profitably 
attend  to,  from  market-gardening  to 
bee-keeping.  The  school  is  to  receive 
a  yearly  grant  in  aid  of  1,500  roubles. 
Rural  School  Boards  in  England  (says 
the  St.  J^ames's  Gazette)  might  per- 
haps take  the  idea  into  serious  con- 
sideration. The  wives  and  mothers 
of  a  future  generation  of  British  hus- 
bandmen would  probably  find  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  dairy-farming  and 
poultry-keeping  even  more  useful  than 
the  arts  and  sciences  they  are  now 
encouraged,  if  not  required,  to  study. 
— Schoohnaster.  

The  last  report  of  the  Superinten- 
dant  of  Education  in  Quebec  com- 
ments on  the  very  meagre  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  in  that  province. 
Female  teachers  in  the  rural  districts 
rarely  get  more  than  from  $60  to  $80 
a  year  for  ten  months'  work  ;  the  aver- 
age salary  is  from  $50  to  $60,  and 
some  of  them  are  required  to  do 
certain  "  chores  "in  addition  to  teach- 
ing. There  are  4,465  elementary 
schools  in  the  province,  of  which 
3,501  are  Roman  Catholic  and  964 
Protestant.  The  total  school  popu- 
lation is  258,607,  the  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  numbering  219,403  and  the 
Protestant  37,484.  These  figures  in- 
clude the  pupils  at  all  the  schools  and 
colleges. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor  (?/"The  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  During  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association  last  month  the  following 
statements  were  freely  made  : 

1.  That  more  than  6,000  applicants 
wrote  for  a  certificate  of  some  grade. 

2.  That  1,400  of  these  were  suc- 
cessful in  getting  a  certificate  of  some 
kind. 

3.  That  if  the  directions  given  to 
those  who  read  the  answers  of  the 
candidates,  by  one  who  had  prepared 
some  of  the  examination  papers, 
were  followed,  the  number  who  got 


cetificates  would  have  been  less. 
Would  you  kindly  explain  the  bear- 
ing of  the  above  statements  on  High 
Schools  ?  I  beg  to  thank  you  for 
your  timely  article  in  your  last  issue 
on  "  Inspection."  Never  has  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  The 
Monthly  been  more  needed  than 
now,  when  the  lines  of  inspection  are 
being  so  rigidly  drawn.  Every  true 
educator  in  the  country  will  actively 
support  your  magazine. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ontario.,  Sept.  Teacher. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  commend  to  our  readers  the 
notice  on  another  page  of  our  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Richard  Lewis,  the  Head 
Master  for  so  many  years  of  the  Duf- 
ferin  School,  Toronto. 


The  Mackenzie  Basin. — From 
the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  the  climate  and  resources 
of  the  Mackenzie  Basin  (Governor 
Schullz)  we  learn  that  what  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  an  irreclaim- 
able wilderness,  with  a  wintry  climate, 
is  in  reality  a  well-wooded  country 
with  a  climate  resembling  Western 
Ontario ;  not  only  possessing  an 
abundance  of  finest  timber,  suitable 
for  all  building  purposes,  but  also 
containing  656,000  square  miles  of 
land  fit  for  growth  of  potatoes,  316,- 
000  suitable  for  wheat  and  407,000 
for  barley.  The  lakes  are  stored  with 
fish,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
fur-bearing  animals,  valuable  metals 
are  found  in  the  rocks,  as  well  as 
other  useful  minerals,  and  even  a 
vast  amount  of  petroleum. 


The  Chinook  Winds.— Mr.  C.  C. 
McCaul,  of  Fort  McLeod,  N.-W.T., 
gives  interesting  information  about 
the  Chinook  winds  in  the  American 
Meteorological  Joiiriial.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  warm  wind  is  felt  chiefly 
in  Southern  Alberta.  It  blows  from 
west  to  south-west,  varying  from  a 
gentle  breeze  to  a  gale,  and  serves 
the  purpose  of  moderating  the  tem- 
perature at  any  season  of  the  year, 
being  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer.  The  approach  is  indicated 
by  the  accumulation  of  dark  clouds 
about  the  mountain  toj^s  and  a  dis- 
tant wailing  or  rumbling  sound  in  the 
passes.  The  rise  in  temperature  is 
wonderful,  the  thermometer,  under 
its  influence,  occasionally  rising  from 
20°  below  zero  to  40°  above.  South- 
ern Alberta  is  a  vast,  treeless,  ele- 
vated plain,  rising  to  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Rockies,  to  a  height  of  about 
4,000  feet,  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains  covered  with 
ice  and  snow,  beyond  which  are  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  British  Col- 
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umbia,  and  still  further,  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  warmed  by  a  cur- 
rent known  as  the  Keiro  Seiva,  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific.  The  pre- 
vailing wind  is  westerly,  warm  and 
moisture  bearing,  from  the  Pacific 
this  moisture  coming  in  contact  with 
the  icy  peaks  and  snow-clad  sides  of 
the  mountains  undergoes  condensation 
and  falls  there  in  torrents  of  rain,  but 
the  heat  which  is  evolved  by  this  pro- 
cess of  condensation  comes  through 
the  mountain  passes  as  a  warm,  dry 
wind  from  the  west,  familiarly  known 
as  the  Chinook  Winds. 


In  answer  to  the  letter  of  "  Teacher  " 
to  be  found  in  another  column  of  this 
number,  on  some  aspects  of  the  an- 
nual examinations  held  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :  It  is  correct,  that 
about  6,000  candidates  wrote  for  cer- 
tificates of  some  grade,  and  that 
1,400,  or  thereabouts,  obtained  a 
certificate,  and  the  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  very  general,  that 
if  the  instructions  to  the  readers  of 
the  candidates'  answers  given  by  one 
of  those  who  prepared  the  examina- 
tion papers  had  been  follov/ed,  the 
number  of  certificates  issued  would 
have  been  considerably  less. 

Whyshould  these  facts  disturb  High 
School  Masters  ? 

Because  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  write  at  these  annual  examina- 
tions are  prepared  at  the  intermediate 
schools  of  the  Province,  and  if  they 
do  not  pass  the  prescribed  standard 
of  examination,  the  result  is  held  to 
reflect  discredit  upon  our  preparatory 
schools,  that  is,  on  the  masters.  We 
refrain  from  stating  here  how  masters 
are  made  to  feel,  and  the  means 
adopted  to  enable  them  to  keep  in 


mind,  the  failure  of  their  pupils  ; 
much  to  the  discredit  of  those  who 
represent  the  financial  power  of 
the  people.  To  hold  the  master 
responsible  for  the  rejection  of  his 
pupils  is  wholly  unjust;  for  many 
write  who,  he  knows,  should  not  pass ; 
are  not  prepared  either  by  attendance 
at  the  school,  or  amount  of  work 
done,  to  pass  ;  many  write  on  chance; 
some  write  for  the  sake  of  the  prac- 
tice of  writing.  "  The  sight  shot  "  of 
the  marksman  or  the  preliminary  can- 
ter of  the  runner  over  the  racecourse. 
How  large  a  proportion  these  form  of 
the  total  number  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  we  are  inclined  to  put  it  as 
between  one-third  and  one-half  But 
now  we  state  a  fact  which  has  for 
years  perplexed  the  most  expert  mas- 
ters in  Ontario  :  of  this  unprepared 
half,  say,  of  those  who  write  on 
chance,  some  get  their  certificates,  and 
of  the  prepared  half,  some  of  the 
best  of  them  fail.  What  can  be  the 
explanation  of  this  very  disappoint- 
ing result?  Sometimes  unexpected 
changes  take  place  in  university  ex- 
aminations ;  the  candidates  are  inter- 
changed among  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner unlooked  for,  but  this  is  very 
seldom. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  conduct 
of  these  two  examinations  is  that  at 
the  university  examinations  the  exam- 
iner who  prepares  the  paper  reads  the 
answers.  At  the  departmental  exami- 
nation one  sets  the  paper  and  the 
answers  are  given  to  a  number  of 
sub-examiners,  who,  if  report  be  cor- 
rect, are  specially  coached  by  the  one 
who  sets  the  questions.  The  opinion 
is  pretty  general,  that  if  the  same  man 
who  prepared  the  questions  also  read 
the  answers  of  candidates,  the  results 
would  be  different,  and  not  so  disap- 
pointing to  masters  and  candidates. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASS-ROOM. 

ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

1.  (a)  What  number  is  the  same  muhiple 
of  5,  that  148,995  is  of  9? 

(/')   If  the  divisor  be  eight  times  and   the 
quotient  seven  times  the  remainder  what  is 
the    dividend  when    the   remainder  is   452? 
Ans.  (a)  82,775;  (^)   ii>44i,476. 

2.  A  team  of  horses  and  a  carriage  cost 
$300 ;  one  of  the  horses  and  the  carriage 
cost  $205  ;  the  other  horse  and  the  carriage 
cost  $215.  Find  the  cost  of  each  of  the 
three.  Ans.  $85;  $95;  $120. 

3.  A  farmer  sold  12  bushels  wheat,  and 
15  bushels  barley,  receiving  for  the  latter 
two-thirds  as  much  per  bushel  as  for  the 
former.  He  finds  he  recerved  on  ihe  whole 
an  average  of  8o|  cts.  per  bushel.  Find 
the  price  of  each  per  bushel. 

Ans.  99  cts.  and  66  cts. 

4.  A  farmer  exchanges  sheep  worth  $5.75 
per  head  with  a  neighbour  for  pigs  worth 
$7.25  per  head,  without  either  gain  or  loss 
to  either  party.  Find  the  least  number  of 
animals  that  exchanged  hands.     Ans,   52. 

5.  If  a  merchant  were  to  sell  a  piece  of 
cloth  at  45  cts.  per  yard  he  would  los3  $2.75, 
but  were  he  to  sell  it  at  62J  cts.  per  yard  he 
would  gain  $6,874.  Find  the  number  of 
yards  in   the  piece  and  the  cost  per  yar.l. 

Ans.   55  yards  ;  50  cents. 

6.  A  bankrupt  can  pay  only  33^  cts.  on 
$1,  but  by  one  of  his  creditors  relinquishing 
his  claim  of  $1,500,  he  can  pay  a  dividend 
of  44*  cts.    Find  his  liabilities.   Ans.  $6,000 

7.  A  grocer  finds  that  by  increasing  3  of 
the  quantity  of  sugar  in  a  barrel  by  \  of  the 
quantity,  and  then  the  number  of  pounds  so 
obtained  by  j'.,  of  itself,  he  has  a  new  bairel 
of  sugar  containing  15  lbs.  less  than  tbe  first. 
Find  the  number  of  pounds  in  the  first  barrel. 

Ans.  225  lbs. 

8.  Two  merchants  buy  equnl  quantities  of 
tea  at  the  same  price.  One  sells  his  at  an 
advance  of  37i  per  cent,  to  a   person   from 


whom  he  can  collect  only  80  per  cent,  of  his 
bill;  the  other  sells  his  for  cash  at  an  ad. 
vance  of  15  per  cent.,  and  thus  gains  $1.25 
more  than  the  former.  Find  the  value  of 
the  tea  purchased  by  each.  Ans.   $25. 

9.  One  man  loaned  another  $125  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  simple  inierest,  and  agreed 
to  let  him  have  the  use  of  it  until  the  interest 
amounted  to  the  principal.  When  should 
the  money-lender  get  the  money? 

Ans.  20  years. 

10.  The  length  of  a  postage  stamp  is  to  its 
width  as  5  :  4,  and  it  costs  $1,044.48  to  cover 
with  one  cent  stamps  the  walls  of  a  room 
17  ft.  6  in.  long,  12  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  10  ft. 
6  in.  high,  allowing  for  three  windows,  each 
5  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.,  and  three  doors,  each  6  ft. 
by  3  ft.     Find  the  dimensions  of  a  stamp. 

Ans.  jl  in.  x  f  in. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

MIDSUM.MER   EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 

Th  ird-  Class  Teachers . 
ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

,-.  S  J.  F.  White, 

Examiners.  jj_   g.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

Note.  —  Seven  questions  count  a  full 
paper;  but  of  these  Nos.  3,  4,  7  and  10 
must  form  four. 

1.  (a)  State  and  illustrate  the  several  ways 
of  indicating  number  and  gender  in  nouns. 

(3)  Give,  with  explanations,  instances  of 
nouns  with  (i)  plural  forms  construed  as 
singular,  (2)  two  plurals  with  different  mean- 
ings, (3)   no  plural  form. 

2.  (a)  How  do  you  account  for  the  two 
modes  of  comparing  adjectives?  Compare, 
when  possilile,  pfctty,  f>rol>abU,  histotical, 
first,  more. 

(l>)  Explain  clearly  what  is  indicated  by 
each  of  the  degrees. 

3.  Complete  the  following  sentences,  "using 
the  present  or  the  past  tense  of  the  verb 
"be."  Explain  in  each  case  the  priDciple  of 
agreement:    Two    hundred    dollars not 
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enough.      Three-fourths   of  the   apples 

unripe.     Two-thirds  of  the  money his. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  tides now  under- 
stood.    My   brother   or    I .     You,  an  1 

not  John, .     You,  and  he,  and  I, . 

4.   If  true  there  be  another,  better  land, 
A  fairer  than  this  humble  mother  shore, 
Hoping  to  meet  the  blessH  gone  bcjore, 
I   fain  would   go.     But    may  no  angel 

hand 
Lead  on  so  far  along  the  shining  sand, 
So  wide  luithin  the  everlasting  door, 
'Twill  shut  a'^'ay  this  good,  green  world. 

No  tnore 
Of  earth! — Let  me  not  hear  that  dread 

command. 
Then  must  I  mourn,  unsoothed  by  harps 

of  gold. 
For  sighing  boughs,  and  birds  of  simple 

song. 
For  hush  of  night  within  the  forest  fo'd  ; 
Yea,    must    bemoan,    amid  the  joyow; 

throng. 
Mine  early  loves.     The  heart  that  ha^ 

grown  old 
With  Nature  cannot,  happy,  leave  hei 

long. 

[a)  Divide  into  propositions  stating  their 
kind  and  relation. 

(b)  Parse  gone,  1.  3  ;  Jain,  may,  1.  4  ;  luide, 
1.  6  ;  let,  1.  8 ;  happy,  1.  14. 

{c)  Give  the  grammatical  value  and  the 
relation  of  each  of  the  parts  in  italics. 

(d)  Supply  the  several  ellipses. 

{e)  Why  is  the  form  "be"  used  in  1.  i  ? 
What  time  is  expressed  by  "would,"  1.  5  ? 
Why  is  "her  "  used  in  1.  14?  What  values 
have  "hoping,"  1.  3,  "shining,"  1.  5? 

(/■)  Explain  the  use  of  "there,"  1.  I  ; 
"it,"  1.  7  ;  "  then,"  1.  9. 

5.  Show  clearly  what  time  is  indicated  by 
each  of  the  tense  forms  of  the  indicative 
mood.  Name  the  tenses  formed  by  inflec- 
tion. How  a- e  the  others  supplied?  Illus- 
trate. 

6.  [a)  Divide  the  following  words  into 
root-word,  prefix  and  suffix,  giving  the  mean 
ing  1  f  each  of  the  parts  :  elucidate,  redemp- 
tion, indomitable,  obstinacy,  adventure,  pre- 
cipitous, epitomize,  retrospective,  prosperity. 

[h)  What  are  the  ordinary  noun  and  verb 
forms  corresponding  to  broad,  just,  beautiful, 
laudable,  characteristic  ? 

7.  (a)   Define  infinitive.       Compose   sen- 


tences where  it  is  used  (i)  as  a  noun,  (2)  as 
an  adjective,  (3)  as  an  adverb. 

(b)  Account  for  the  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  infinitive  :  I  intended  to  write  yester- 
day ;  He  seemed  to  have  knoivn  better  days. 

8.  What  difference  between  case  in  nouns 
and  case  in  pronouns  ?  Shew  the  several 
constructions  in  which  nouns  in  the  objective 
case  are  found. 

9.  (a)  Give  the  value  and  ihe  relation  of 
each  of  the  italicized  parts  :  The  way  they 
did  it.  He  was  told  to  cut  wood.  They 
brought  it  out  from  among  his  books.  They 
spoke  of  each  other  s  loss.  He  has  no  idea 
that  you  are  back. 

[b)  Write  two  sentences,  using  the  nom- 
inative absolute ;  expand  the  absolute  con- 
struction into  a  clause,  with  diff"rirent  con- 
necting words  in  each. 

10.  Criticize  and  amend  the  following:  — 
[a)  This  region  was  the  emporium  of  the 

slave  trade,  and  'though  some  Portuguese 
were  still  interested  in  it,  they  could  no 
more  be  held  responsible  for  their  crimes 
than  England  for  those  who  were  executed 
at  Newgate. 

{b)  Discovering  on  his  property  a  vast 
amount  of  suitable  clay,  he  had  been  induced 
to  undertake  this  industry  by  the  exorbitant 
price  for  drain  pipes. 

(c)  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
here  a  small  and  muddy  stream,  that  we  had 
to  cross  by  a  ferry.  The  lower  reaches,  the 
beauty  of  which  we  often  heard  extolled,  and 
always  intended  to  have  seen,  we  never  un- 
fortunately found  leisure  to  visit. 

{d)  If  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
trees,  and  only  plucked  as  required,  they  last 
all  the  year  round.  The  late  blossoms  form 
a  second  crop,  which,  ripening  later  in  the 
year,  keep  up  the  supply  ;  but  these  oranges 
are  small,  with  the  pulp  very  crisp,  contain- 
ing (if  any)  very  small  seeds  ;  sometimes  the 
rind  remains  green,  or  of  a  pale  greenish 
yellow  colour. 

POETICAL    LITERATURE. 

Examiners:  John  Seath,  B.A.,  jas.  F.White. 

Note. — All  candidates  must  take  section 
IV.  They  may  select  any  two  of  sections 
I-III. 
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I. 

O  strong  soul,  by  zvhat  shore 

Tarriest  thou  no^o  ?     For  that  force. 

Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 

Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 

In  the  souttding  labour-house  vast  5 

Of  being,  is  praclis'd  t>iat  strength, 

Zealous,  beneficeni,  firm  ! 

Yes,  in  some  far-shining  sphere, 

Conscious  or  not  of  the  past, 

Still  ihou  performest  the  word  10 

Of  the  Spiiit  in  whom  thou  dost  live — 

Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here  ! 

Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 

The  humble  good  from  the  ground, 

Sternly  represses!  the  bad  !  15 

Still,  like  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 

Those  who  with  half-open  eyes 

Tread  the  border-land  dim 

'Twixtvice  and  virtue ;  reviv'st, 

Succourest ! — this  was  thy  work,  20 

This  was  thy  life  upon  earth. 

What  is  the  course  of  the  life 

Of  mortal  men  on  the  earth  ? — 

Most  men  eddy  about 

Here  and  there — eat  and  drink,  25, 

Chatter  and  love  and  hate, 

Gather  and  squander,  are  rais'd 

Aloft,  are  hurl'd  in  the  dust, 

Striving  blindly,  achieving 

Nothing;  and  then  they  die — -  30 

Perish — and  no  one  asks 

Who  or  what  they  have  been. 

More  than  he  asks  what  waves, 

In  the  moonlit  solitudes  mild 

Of  the  midmost  Ocean,  have  swell'd,       35 

Foam'd  for  a  moment,  and  gone. 


1.  State,  with  reasons,  whether  each  of 
the  foregoing  sections  is  a  complete  para- 
graph. 

2.  Explain  and  comment  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  italicized  parts. 

3.  IIow  does  the  poet  himself  explain  what 
he  means  by  "  that  force  "  ;  "somewhere, 
afar  "  ;  "  is  practis'd  that  strength,  zealous, 
beneficent,  firm  "  ;  and  "  eddy  about  "  ? 

4.  Fully  exemplify  and  explain  the  poet's 
use  of  repetition  and  contrast  in  the  fore- 
going extract. 

5.  Shew,  as  well  as  possible,  wherein  con- 
sist the  beauty  and  the  appropiiateness  of 
II-  33-36. 

6.  What  characteristics  of  the  author  are 
exemplified  in  the  foregoing  extract  ? 


II. 

"  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold 
Sublime  their  start  y  fronts  they  rear  ; 

And  gorceous  dames  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine  !  5 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attempered  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
What  string■^  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her 
plav,  10 

Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin  hear ; 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings. 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-colour' d 
zvings. 

"  The  verse  ade^rn  again  15 

Fierce  War  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  drest. 

In  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 

A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir. 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear  ; 
And  distant  'Uhtrblitigs  lessen  on  my  ear, 

'1  hat  lost  in  lon^  luturity  expire. 

1.  How  is  this  extract  connected  in  sense 
with  the  rest  of  the  oJe  ?  Account  for  the 
bard's  attitude  in  the  extract  towards  "Bri- 
tannia's issue." 

2.  Explain  the  biographical  references  in 
"the},"  1.2;  "a  form  divine,"  1.  5;  and 
"The  verse — expire,"  11.  15-24. 

3.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  11.  i,  2,  and 
6-24,  showing  especially  the  force  of  the 
italicized  parts. 

4.  Show,  as  fully  as  you  can,  how  the 
poet  has  given  beauty  and  force  to  his  lan- 
guage. 

III. 

Break,  break,  break, 

0.1  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  I 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  uiler 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy.  5 

Tliat  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

Thai  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  ! 

And  the  st.itely  ships  qo  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill  ;  10 

Hut  O  for  the  touch  of  a  v.inish'd  hand, 

And  the  sound  ol  a  voice  that  is  still  ! 
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Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead     15 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

1.  State  and  account  for  the  author's 
mood  in  this  poem.  What  is  the  subject  of 
the  poem  ? 

2.  Describe  the  scene  before  the  poet's 
mind,  accounting  for  the  order  in  which  he 
notices  the  different  objects. 

3.  Explain  how  11.  3-4,  II-12,  and  15-16 
are  respectively  connected  in  sense  with  the 
preceding  context. 

4.  Show  how  the  poet  has  harmonized  his 
language  and  versification  with  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  What  qualities  of  style  are 
exemplified  in  the  poem? 

5.  Write  brief  elocutionary  notes  on  the 
poem. 

IV. 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  nature  of  the 
class  of  poems  to  which  each  of  the  foregoing 
selections  belongs. 

2.  Quote  a  passage  describing  (i)  the  path 
through  life  of  those  who  strive  "  not  with- 
out action  to  die  fruit'ess  "  ;  or  (2)  the  effect 
upon  a  village  maiden  of  "  the  burden  of  an 
honour,  unto  which  she  was  not  born  "  ;  or 
(3)  the  condition  of  the  "  Revenge  "  imme- 
diately before  its  surrender,  the  surrender  of 
the  "Revenge,"  and  the  death  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Grenville. 

ENGLISH    PROSE    I-ITERA.TURE   AND 
COMPOSITION. 

(John  Seath,  B.A.. 
Examme.s:J-'^_  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL  B. 

Note. — All  candidates  will  take  sections 
III.  and  IV.  A  choice  is  a'lowed  between 
sec  ions  I.  and  II. 

I. 

It  was  one  of  their  happy  mornings,  They 
trotted  along  and  sat  down  together,  with 
no  thought  that  life  would  ever  change  much 
for  them  :  they  would  only  get  bigger  and 
not  go  to  school,  and  it  would  always  be  like 
the  ^holidays ;  they  would  always  live  to- 
gether and  be  fond  of  each  other.  And  the 
mill   with  its  booming — the  great  chestnut 


tree  under  which  they  played  at  houses — their 
own  little  river,  the  Ripple,  where  the  banks 
seemed  like  home,  and  Tom  was  always  see- 
ing the  water-rats,  while  Maggie  gathered 
the  purple  plumy  tops  of  the  reeds,  which 
she  forgot  and  dropped  afterward — above  all, 
the  great  Floss,  along  which  they  wandered 
with  a  sense  of  travel,  to  see  the  rushing 
spring-tide,  the  awful  Eagre,  come  up  like  a 
hungry  monster,  or  to  see  the  Great  Ash 
which  had  once  wailed  and  groaned  like  a 
man — these  things  would  always  be  just  the 
same  to  them.  Tom  thought  people  were  at 
a  disadvantage  who  lived  on  any  other  spot 
of  the  globe ;  and  Maggie,  when  she  read 
about  Christiana  passing  "the  river  over 
which  there  is  no  bridge,"  alwa\s  saw  the 
Floss  between  the  green  pasiures  by  the 
Great  Ash. 

Life  did  change  for  Tom  and  Maggie;  and 
yet  they  were  not  wrong  in  believing  that 
the  thoughts  and  loves  of  these  first  years 
would  always  make  part  of  their  lives.  We 
could  never  have  loved  the  earth  so  well  if 
we  had  had  no  childhood  in  it — ^if  it  were  not 
the  earth  where  the  same  flowers  come  up 
again  every  spring  that  we  used  to  gather 
with  our  tiny  fingers  as  we  sat  lisping  to  our- 
selves on  the  grass — the  same  hips  and  haws 
on  the  autumn  hedgerows — the  same  red- 
breasts that  we  used  to  call  "  God's  birds,'' 
because  they  did  no  harm  to  the  precious 
crops.  What  novelty  is  worth  that  sweet 
monotony  where  everything  is  known,  and 
/<7z/^^  because  it  is  known?     (High  School 

1.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing 
paragraphs,  and  which  are  the  topic  senten- 
ces? What  part  does  "  Life— Maggie,"  1. 
18,  play  in  the  paragraph-structure  of  the 
extract  ? 

2.  Name  and  explain  the  value  of  the 
different  kinds  of  sentences  in  the  extract, 
pointing  out  ihe  most  marked  example  of 
e.ich  kind.  Exemplify,  from  the  paragraph, 
the  principle  of  Parallel  Construction. 

3.  Distinguish  "booming,"  I.5,  and  "  roar- 
ing '  ;  "  at  a  disadvantage,"  1.  14,  and  "at 
a  loss";  "gather,"  1.  23,  and  "collect"; 
"  tiny  "  1.  23,  and  "  little  "  ;  and  "  lisping,  " 
I.  23,  and   "talking." 
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4.  State,  with  reasons,  which  of  the  follow- 
ing is  preferable  in  the  forci^oing  extract  : 
"bigger,"  1.  3,  or  "larger";  "great,"  1. 
5,  or  "big";  "come  up  like  a  hungry 
monster,"  11.  II-I2,  or  "  come  up  "  ;  "green 
pastures,"  1.  17,  or  "  verdant  meadow-;  "  ; 
"not  wrong,"  11.  1S-19,  or  "right";  and 
"What  novelty — known?"  11.  25-26,  or 
"No  novelty  is  worth — known." 

5.  Point  out  and  account  for  the  difference 
between  the  diction  of  "And — them,"  and 
"  We— crops,"  U.  5-13  and  20-26,  and  that 
of  ordinary  prose.  Comment  on  the  ellipses 
in  "  We — crops,"  11.  20-26. 

What  qualities  of  style  are  exemplified  in 
the  extract?  Point  out  one  marked  example 
of  each  quality. 

II. 

It  was  six  o'clock.  The  battle  had  con- 
tinued with  unchanged  fortune  for  three 
hours.     .     ,     (High  School  Reader,  p.  — .) 

1.  What  are  the  subjects — leading  and 
subordinate  — of  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
and  which  sentences  contain  them  ?  Account 
for  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  are  intro- 
duced. 

2.  Name  and  explain  the  value  of  the 
different  kinds  of  sentences  in  the  paragraph, 
pointing  out  the  most  marked  example  of 
each  kind.  Exemplify  from  the  paragraph 
the  principle  of  Parallel  Constructions. 

3.  Distinguish  "  desperate,"  1.  6,  and 
*'  hopeless  "  ;  "  unflinching,"  1.  6,  and  "  un- 
yielding "  ;  "convinced,"  1.  16,  and  "cer- 
tain" ;  "carnage,"  1.  17,  and  "  slaui;hter  "  ; 
an>l  "reckless  onslauijht,"  11.  32-33,  and 
"  thoughtless  attack." 

4.  State,  with  reasons,  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  preferable  in  the  foregoing  extract : 
" fortune,"  11.  1-2,  or  "luck";  "the  enii-^e 
of  the  army,"  1.  9,  or  "all  the  army  "  ; 
"support,"  1.  17,  or  "maintain";  "fore- 
runner," 1.  21,  or  "forerunners";  'whose 
success,"  1.  23,  or  "  the  success  of  wliich  "  ; 
"  were,"  I.  26,  or  "  was  "  ;  and  "  we  1  might 
he  exclaim,"  1.  35,  or  "exclaim." 

5.  Point  out  and  account  for  the  difference 
between  the  diction  of  the  last  two  sentences 
and  that  of  ordinary  prose.     Write  a  |)lain 
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unadorned    paraphrase    of  these   sentences, 
using  as  few  words  as  possible. 

6.  What  qualities  of  style  are  exemplified 
in  the  paragraph  ?  Point  out  one  marked 
example  of  each  quality. 

III. 

"  It  is  an  acknowledged  and  generally  ad- 
mitted fact  that  the  sparrow  is  both  insec* 
tivorous  and  graminivorous.  .  .  .  and 
then  fly  directly  to  their  nests  to  feed  the 
young.     (High  School  Reader,  p.  — . ) 

I.  Re-write  the  foregoing  paragraph  in 
good  literary  form. 

IV. 

Write  a  composition  on  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  using  as  paragraph  subjects 
the  subordinate  subjects  appended  : 

I.  The  Robin:  (i)  His  moral  character  ; 
(2)  Lowell's  experience  of  him  ;  (3)  An  es- 
timate of  his  value. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  Historical 
Family  Piece  :  (i)  The  Vicar  and  his  family  ; 
(2)  The  picture ;  (3)  Its  fate,  with  reflec- 
tions thereon. 

HISTORY   AND    GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiners 


f  J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 
tj.J.TiUey. 


Note. — Only  seven  questions  are  to  be 
answered.  Of  the  first  five  only  three  are  to 
be  taken,  and  of  the  remaining  six  four  are 
to  be  taken,  but  of  these  Nos.  6  and  11  must 
be  two. 

1.  Describe  the  different  ocean  current.';. 
Give  their  causes  and  show  by  examples  the 
effect  produced  by  these  currents  on  the 
climate  and  natural  productions  of  different 
countries. 

2.  Account  for  the  following  :  hail,  snow, 
fog,  springs,  deltas,  land  and  sea  bree/es, 
variation  of  climate,  variation  in  the  length 
of  our  days  and  nights. 

3.  Describe  and  illustrate  by  diagram  the 
water  system  of  Ontario. 

4.  Locate  the  great  commerci.^l  centres  of 
the  British  colonies  throughout  the  world, 
and  mention  the  foreign  lr:i<le  for  which  each 
is  specially  noted. 

5.  Discuss  the  inlluence  of  the  great  phy- 
sical features  of  North  America  upon  :  — 
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{a)  The  growth  of  grain,  fruit  and  cotton  ; 
{b)  Mining,      lumbering,      grazing,     and 
manufacturing ; 

(<:)  Internal  and  foreign  trade. 

6.  Name  and  give  the  dates  of  the  various 
invasions  of  Britain,  and  mention  the  per- 
manent results  of  these  invasions  with  regard 
to  {a)  our  language,  and  {b)  our  form  of 
government. 

7.  Mention,  and  trace  the  results  of,  an 
important  event  in  each  of  the  following 
reigns:— {«)  John,  {b)  Henry  VIII,  {c) 
Charles  I. 

8.  Enumerate  the  principal  inventions  and 
discoveries  that  have  contributed  to  develop 
the  commercial  and  the  industrial  progress  of 
Great  Britain  in  modern  times. 

9.  Define  the  position  of  the  following 
places  and  connect  them  with  important 
events  and  dates  in  English  History:— 
Agincourt,  Naseby,  Utrecht,  Plassey,  Sara- 
toga, Trafalgar,  Fontainebleau. 

10.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  war  of 
1812. 

11.  Under  the  following  heads  explain,  as 
briefly  and  as  clearly  as  you  can,  how  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  governed  :  (a)  The 
House  of  Commons,  {b)  The  Senate,  (c)  The 
Governor-General,  {d)  The  Provincial  Leg- 
islatures, {e)  The  Sources  of  Revenue. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

^        .        .  n.  J.  TiUey, 
Exammers.j;(.-'j3^jjjj^^„   M.A. 

Note. — Only  six  questions  are  to  be 
answered,  but  of  these  the  4th,  5th,  and  7th 
must  be  three. 

1.  {a)  Mention  the  advantages  that  double 
entry  possesses  over  single  entry  as  a  system 
of  book-keeping. 

{b)  Explain  how  a  set  of  single  entry 
books  may  be  changed  to  double  entry. 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following 
commercial  terms  :  Blank  credit,  way  bill, 
balance  of  trade,  lien,  tariff,  tra-ie  discount, 
assignment,  bill  of  lading. 

3.  (a)  When  are  interest  and  discount 
debited  ?     When  credited  ? 

{b)  When  will  the  excess  in  an  account  be 
placed  on  the  debit  side?  When  on  the 
credit  side? 


[c)  To  what  extent  are  the  shareholders  of 
a  chartered  bank  liable  in  this  country? 

[d)  Explain  the  meaning  of  limited  in  the 
following:  "The  Auxiliary  Printing  Com- 
pany," (Limited.) 

4.  Give  both  A's  and  B's  journal  entries 
for  the  following  transactions  : 

{a)  A  bought  from  B  $800  worth  of  goods, 
giving  in  payment  his  note  for  three  months, 
bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum, 
for  $500,  and  a  check  on  the  bank  for  the 
balance. 

[b)  B  bought  from  A  $600  worth  of  goods 
giving  a  sight  draft  on  C,  of  Hamilton,  for 
$400,  cash  $100,  balance  to  remain  on 
account. 

[c)  A  has  this  day  paid  his  note  in  favour 
of  B,  giving  him  $300  worth  of  goods  and 
cash  for  the  balance.  Face  of  note  $500. 
Discount  allowed  $20. 

5  {a)  A  shipped  to  B,  to  be  sold  in  joint 
account,  975  bbls.  apples,  invoiced  at  $1.80 
per  bbl.  450  bbls.  were  taken  from  his 
warehouse  and  the  rest  were  bought  from  C 
and  paid  for  by  check  on  the  bank.  On 
sending  the  apples  away  he  paid  charges  in 
cash  $45. 

(b)  B  on  receiving  the  apples  paid  freight 
$120,  and  cartage  $15  by  check  on  the  bank. 

{c)  B  sold  the  whole  assignment  to  D  at 
$2.60  per  bbl.  and  received  in  payment  F's 
note  in  favour  of  D  due  in  three  months 
(discount  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  an- 
num)  for  $300,  and  a  check  on  the  bank  for 
the  balance. 

[d)  B  charged  $40  for  selling  the  apples, 
2  cents  per  bbl.  for  storage,  and  $750  for 
insurance.  He  then  rendered  A  the  account 
sales  and  settled  with  him  in  full  by  a  sight 
draft  on  K. 

{e)  A  received  the  account  sales  and  re- 
mittance. 

(i)  Give  A's  journal  entries  for  [a)  and  [e). 
(2)       "     B's       "         "         "    (b),{c)a.xi6. 

(d). 

6.  J.  M.  Henry  settled  his  account  of 
$170  with  Mclvor  &  Co.,  giving  them  his 
note  for  $loo,  and  $70  in  cash.  In  his 
journal  Henry  made  the  following  entry  of 
the  transaction : 
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Mclvor  &  Co.,  Dr.         -         -     $170 

To  bills  receivable     •         -  $100 

"  cash     -         -         .         .  70 

Make  the  cross  entry  necessary  to  correct  this. 

7.  Give   day  book   entries   requiring   the 

following  journal  entries  : 

(a)  John  Carson,  Dr.   -         -         $800 

To  bank,  -         -         -         .  $600 

"  cash     ....  200 


(b)  Bank,  Dr.      -          -  .        $1000 

To  bills  receivable  - 
"  John  Carson 

(c)  John  Carson,  Dr.    -  ■         $700 
Bills  payable  -         -  -             1500 

To  bills  receivable  - 
"    Interest 
"  Cash     . 

8.   Post  the  entries  in  No.  7. 


$600 
400 


$700 
250 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  September  IViJe  Awake  is  a  good 
number,  in  which  the  current  serials,  the 
verse,  and  all  the  other  departments  are  well 
represented.  Articles  on  "  The  Ramona 
Industrial  School,  '  "  Summer  Lanes,"  and 
"  Daniel  Defoe,"  ate  excellent  reading  for 
young  people,  among  whom  the  magazine  is 
a  favourite. 

The  issues  of  the  London  Illustrated  Neivs 
for  September  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
Many  illustrations  are  given  of  the  great 
Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  special  sketches  of 
the  Queen's  visit.  Two  engravings  of  beau- 
tiful pictures  may  be  specially  mentioned, 
entitled  "  Birthday  Congratulations,"  and 
"  It  May  be  for  Years."  But  the  pictures 
are  by  no  means  all  of  this  paper — the  articles 
and  fiction  and  the  biograi>hical  sketches 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  September 
begins  its  fall  work  with  vigour.  The  num- 
ber opens  with  an  illustrated  article  on  the 
United  States  Soldier.s'  Home  at  Santa 
Monica,  by  Edward  F.  Adams.  The  indus- 
trial article  of  the  number  is  a  short  but  pithy 
and  practical  paper  on  orange  culture,  by 
Mr.  Adolphe  Flamant,  of  Napa.  The  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado,  one  of  Nature's 
chiefest  wonderlands,  is  described  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  Lemmon,  botanist  of  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry.  Serials,  short  stories,  poems,  edi- 
torials, and  reviews  make  up  a  valuable 
number. 

"  The  Relation  of  the  Sexes  to  Govern- 
ment," is  discussed  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  in 
the  leading  article  of  the   October  Popular 


Science  Monthly.  Under  the  title  "Ethics 
and  Economic?,"  Mr.  R  )bert  Matthews  gives 
a  thoughtful  view  of  the  social  outlook,  main- 
taining that  the  doctrine  of  individualism, 
which  has  just  been  having  its  day,  involves 
too  much  selfishness,  and  that  each  member 
of  society  must,  in  future,  pay  attention  to 
his  duties,  as  well  as  insist  on  his  rights. 
"Spiders  and  Their  Ways,"  by  Emile 
Blanchard,  a  French  naturalist;  and  "  Man 
in  Relation  to  the  Lower  Animals,"  by  Prof. 
Edwin  Emerson,  are  also  important  articles. 

Scribner''s  Magazine  for  September  con- 
tains articles  on  a  wide  range  of  popular  sub- 
jects by  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  ex-Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury ;  General  Horace 
Porter,  W.  H.  Mallock,  author  of  "  Is  Life 
Worth  Living?"  H.  C.  Bunner,  author  of 
"The  Midge;"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Will  H.  Low,  Henry  James,  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Iligginson,  and  other  writers  of  dis- 
tinction in  prose  and  verse.  This  number  is 
enriched  with  more  than  one  hundred  illus- 
trations. "  The  Modern  Greeks,"  by  Thos. 
D.  Seymour,  pictures  the  personal  and  social 
traits  of  the  people,  and  is  a  compinion  piece 
to  the  same  author's  "Life  and  Travel  in 
Modern  Greece,"  in  the  June  number.  F. 
D.  Millet  and  Kenyon  Cox  furni.sh  illustra- 
tions. 

TiiK  new  number  of  tlie  F.declic  Magazine 
now  before  us  is  noticeable  among  the  mag- 
azines of  the  month  for  its  variety  and  inter- 
est. Emile  de  Laveleye  opens  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  "  Th  '.  Future  of  Religion  ;  " 
Henri    Rochef(Ut    discusses    the    Huulangist 
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movement  from  the  friendly  radical  stand- 
point. One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
is  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  "  The  Scien- 
tific Spirit  of  the  Age,"  deploring  the  ma- 
terialistic influence  of  scientific  progress.  H. 
M.  Hozier  fine's  England's  Real  Peril  to  be 
the  great  competition  in  trade  and  commerce 
pushed  by  other  nations.  "  Mammoth  Hunt- 
ing in  Siberia,"  and  "Evolving  the  Camel," 
the  latter  by  Grant  Allen,  are  fascinating 
articles  in  popular  science.  An  old  traveller 
is  discussed  in  "A  Rival  to  Marco  Polo." 
Two  entertaining  and  well-written  articles 
are  those  on  "  Charles  Lamb's  Letters,"  by 
William  Summers,  and  "Montaigne."  There 
is  a  capital  short  story,  "  A  Fortune  in  a 
Fortnight,"  by  Je.sie  McLeod  ;  also  several 
poems,  all  of  them  striking  in  their  class, 

St.  Nicholas  for  September  has  a  dainty 
frontispiece,  showing  that  "  More  near  than 
we  think — very  close  at  hand,  lie  the  golden 
fields  of  Sunshine  Land,"  as  Mi-s  Edith  M. 
Thomas  says  in  the  poem  which  opens  the 
number.  Then  come  the  "Two  little  Con- 
federates." The  late  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe  col- 
lected "  Some  Stories  about  the  '  California 
Lion,'  "  during  his  recent  sojourn  in  Southern 
California  and  these  stories  are  related  in 
this  number.  There  are  several  articles 
ab  )Ut  birds.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston 
continues  his  record  of  the  oddities  of  "  Little 
Ike  Templin."  "The  Mischievous  Knix," 
by  Langdon  E.  Mitchell,  is  a  quaint  sort  of 
faiiy  story,  well  illustrated  by  Birch.  A  very 
practical  article,  valuable  to  all  ingenious 
bo)S,  is  "  What  to  Do  with  Old  Cork.'!,"  by 
Charles  G.  Leland.  In  "The  Scent  of  Dogs," 
Theo.  B.  Wilson  calls  attention  to  some  of 
the  wonders  performed  by  hunting-dogs. 
"A  School  Legend"  refers  to  the  short 
history  of  that  well-known  Mr.  ' '  Peter  Rice," 
who  is  so  fond  of  a  fish  diet.  The  pictures, 
jingles,  and  short  verses  are  unusually  abun- 
dant, and  the  departments  contain  the  cus- 
tomary amount  of  interesting  information  for 
the  young  people. 


Topics  in  Ancient  History.    By  Clara 
W.  Wood.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co 


(i)  Metric  Tables  and  Problems.  By 
Osc-jr  Granger.     Pp.  23.     25  cents. 

(2)  The  Civil  Service  Question  Book. 
With  full  answers.  Pp.  282.  $1.50. 
Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bardeen. 


The  Annual  Calendar  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 

Ancient  History.  Part  I.  The  Eastern 
nations  and  Greece.  By  President  Myers, 
of  Belmont  College.  Pp.  479.  $1.55- 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Those  who  have  read  President  Myers* 
valuable  work  on  "  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History  "  will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  issue 
of  the  present  volume,  which  is  founded  on 
his  "Outlines  of  Ancient  History."  The 
author  has  made  good  use  of  the  wealth  of 
material  supplied  by  archse  logical  researches 
in  our  own  day,  and  has  given  us  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  cornected  narrative  the  his- 
tory of  these  ancient  nations,  to  whom  mod- 
ern civilization  owes  so  great  a  debt. 


The  Higher  Education  a  Public  Duty, 
By  President  Simmons.  New  York  ; 
Board  of  Education. 


Twelve  English  Statesmen. 
(i)  Oliver  Cromwell.     By  Frederic  Har" 
rison. 

(2)  William  III.     By  H.  D.  Traill. 

(3)  Henry  II.     By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green.     75 
cents  each.     London:  Macmillan  &   Co. 

Mr.  Harrison's  biography  of  the  great 
Protector  is  well  worth  careful  reading,  and 
is  interesting  as  well  as  trustworthy  and 
thoroughly  impartial.  We  can  heartily  re- 
commend it  to  our  readers.  (2)  Mr.  Traiil's 
picture  of  William  III.  is  an  able  portrayal 
of  the  character  and  Ife  of  one  whose  virtues 
are  perhaps  .scarcely  recognized  as  they  ought 
to  be  l>y  the  people  to  whose  interest  he  was 
so  faith'ul,  and  this  volume  is  one  of  the  best 
in  a  good  series  ;  but  (3)  we  will  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  attaching  even  more  importance 
to  that  on  Henry  II.,  written  by  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Green,  who  was  the  helper  of  her  lamented 
husband  in  his  life-work.  It  contains  much 
that  will  be  found  new  and  interesting  by  the 
ordinary  student,  written  in  a  bright  and  at- 
tractive style. 
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A  History  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  Bright,  D.  D.,  Master  of  University 
College,  Oxford.  Period  IV. :  Growth  of 
Democracy.  Pp.  596.  ds.  London  : 
Rivingtons. 

No  one  who  posses-es  the  earlier  volumes 
of  Dr.  Bright's  history  will  feel  that  he  can 
do  without  the  last  one,  which  treats  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign  and  extends  to  the 
year  1880.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  found 
eminently  useful,  written  in  a  forcible  and 
clear,  though  not  brilliant  style,  and  bearing 
the  mark  of  painstaking  and  accurate  research 
and  scholarship.  One  regrets  that  more 
space  has  not  been  devoted  to  the  history  of 
literature,  but  it  is  ungracious  to  find  fault 
with  a  book  which  is  on  the  whole  so  valu- 
able. 


The  Royal  Upper  Class  Readers.  The 
Great  Events  of  History.  Pp.  416.  2s.  6d. 
London  :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

Messrs.  Nelson  &  Sons  have  republished, 
as  one  of  their  Upper  Class  Readers,  Collier's 
"  Great  Events  of  History."  The  present  is 
a  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with  numer- 
ous maps  and  illustrations,  and  the  book  is, 
as  every  one  knows,  an  old  favourite,  on  ac- 
count of  its  readable  and  easily-remembered 
style. 


(i)  The  New  Explanatory  Reader.  No. 
VL     London  :  Moffatt  &  Paige. 

(2)  The  Illustrated  Historical  Read- 
er. Standards  V.-VII.  Glasgow  :  W. 
Collins,  Son  &  Co. 

Both  of  these  new  readers  are  interesting 
and  varied  in  their  contents,  and  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 


English  History  from  Contemporary 
Writers.     Edited  by   F.   York   Powell. 

(i)  Strongbow's  Conquest  of  Ireland. 

(2)  The  Misrule  of  Henry  III. 

(3)  Simon  de  Montfort  and  His  Cause. 

(4)  Edward  III.  and  His  Wars. 

In  this  series  those  who  wish  to  learn  his- 
tory and  have  not  access  to  original  sources 
will  find  aid  and  reinforcement.  Maps, 
tables,  illustrations,  etc.,  are  added,  and  the 
series   promises  well.     The    materials   have 


been  selected  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Hutton  and  others. 


Pitt  Press  Series. 

(i)  Moliere's  L'Ecole  DEs  Femmes.  Ed- 
ited by  G.  Saintsbury,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

(2)  Thierry's  Recits  des  Temps  Mero- 
vingiens.  I. -III.  Edited  by  Gustave 
Masson.     3^-. 

(3)  Sedaine's  Le  Philosophe  Sans  le 
Savoir.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Bull, 

2S. 

(4)  Benedix'  Doctor  Wespe.  Edited  by 
Karl  Breul,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     y. 

(5)  Selected  Letters  of  Mendelssohn. 
Edited  by  James  Sime,  M.A.  y.  Cam- 
bridge :  University  Press.  London  :  C. 
J.  Clay  &  Sons. 

Of  these  annotated  modern  language  texts, 
edited  for  the  syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  we  have  a  very  high  opinion 
and  cordially  commend  them  to  our  readers* 

Latin. 

i)  Cicero  de  Officiis.  Lib.  III.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A  , 
LL.D.     2s. 

2)  Cicero.  Oratio  Phii.ippica  Secunda. 
Edited  by  A.  G.  Peskitt,  M.A.     3^.  67. 

3)  Virgil.  Bucolica.  Edited  by  A. 
Sidgwick,  M.A.     i.f.  6d. 

4)  LivY.  Book  XXI.  Edited  bv  Marcus 
S.  Dimsdale,  M.A.     3.f.  6t/. 

5)  The  Epistles  of  Horace.  Book  I. 
By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

Greek. 

i)  Xenophon.  Cyrop.edia.  Books  III., 
IV.,  V.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Hol- 
den, M.A.,  LL.D.     5J. 

2)  The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Book  IX. 
Edited  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.     2s  6,/. 

3)  Platonis  Crito.  Edited  by  J.  Adam, 
M.A.     2S.6/. 

4)  Sophocles.  The /Eoipus  Tyrranus. 
Edited  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Jebh.      I2J.  6./. 

5)  Plutarch's  Life  of  Nikias.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Mold^n,  M.A.,  LI..I). 
5^.  Cambridge:  University  Press.  Lon- 
don: C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons. 

We  regret  very  much  that  pressure  on  our 
space  prevents  us  doing  justice  at  length  to 
the  merits  of  these  admirable  cla.ssical  texts, 
edited,  in  every  case,  by  men  (.f  experience 
and  scholarship,  occupying  imjiortant  posi- 
tions in  the  educational  world.  The  .irrange- 
menl  of  text  and  notes,  and  the  lypograplii- 
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cal  excellenci  of  the  volumes,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  and  we  are  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  recommending  students  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Pitt  Press  Series. 


Lamartine's  Premieres  et  Nouvellks 
Meditations.  Edited  by  Prof.  Curme, 
of  Cornell  College.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath 
&Co. 

A  selection  from  the  poems  of  Lamartine 
is  here  presented,  with  biographical  sketch 
and  notes,  suitable  for  the  use  of  young  stu- 
dents of  French,  with  whom  this  volume 
will  doubtless  become  a  favourite. 


Macmillan's  Elementary  Classics. 
(i)  Xenophov,    Anabasis  IV.    Se'ections. 

Edited  by  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  of  Eton. 
(2)  Xenophon.     Anabasis  II.     Edited  by 

A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.      \s.  6J.  each. 

We  have  pleasure  in  repeating  our  favour- 
able estimate  of  this  series  of  classical  texts 
for  the  use  of  schools. 


Colloquia    Latina.     By    Prof.    D'Ooge. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  little  book  consists  of  simple  Litin 
dialogues,  designed  to  aid  young  students  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language. 


CtESAr's  Army.    By  Prof.  Judson.    Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

An  attempt  to  present  a  picture  of  Ctcsar's 
army,  its  evolutions,  etc.,  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation and  interest  to  those  studying  his 
books,  who  will  no  doubt  find  it  useful. 


Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry. Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  Pp.  386. 
$1.25. 

The  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  text 
book,  which  has  met  with  marked  success  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  is  now 
issued  ;  it  contains  as  an  addition  to  the  pre- 
vious edition  some  seven  hundred  original 
exercises. 


The  College  Algebra.     By  Prof.  Bow- 
ser, of  Rutgers'  College.     Pp.  550.     $2. 

"The  College   Algebra"  is  a  good  text 
book,  and  we  think  leachers  will  find  it  valu- 


able, especially  on  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  examples  and  the  progressive  char- 
acter of  the  various  parts. 

(i)  The  Cambridge  Greek  Testament. 
Tne  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 

(2)  The  Cambridge  Bible.  The  Second 
Book  of  Kings.  Cambridge:  University 
Press.     London:  C.J.   Clay  &  Sons. 

This  series,  under  the  general  editorship 
of  the  Dean  of  Peterborough,  is  very  widely 
and  favourably  known,  (i)  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A.,  is  in  every  way  an  ex- 
cellent book  ;  and  (2),  edited  by  Prof.  Lum- 
by,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  as  highly  esteemed 
as  the  other  volumes  of  the  series.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges. 


Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands  By 
Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Montreal:  Dawson  & 
Brothers.     Pp.  606.     $2.25. 

Sir  William  Dawson's  recently-published 
work  deals  with  the  geology  and  geography 
of  Italy,  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  embodies  the 
opinions  of  its  distinguished  author  on  many 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  Bible  students 
and  scientists  of  the  present  day.  We  need 
not  inform  those  who  have  read  works  of 
Prof.  Dawson's  that  this  one  is  written  in  a 
catholic  and  scholarly  spirit,  that  he  invests 
his  subject  with  added  interest,  and  that 
much  information  may  be  gleaned  from  its 
pages  by  the  unscientific  as  well  as  by  those 
who  are  able  to  enter  fully  into  scientific 
details.  We  regret  not  being  able  to  extend 
our  remarks,  and  would  urge  our  readers  to 
possess  themselves  of  this  valuable  book 
without  delay. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Gold- 
smith's Citizen  of  the  World.  Tor- 
onto :  The  Rose  Publishing  Co.  Pp.  232. 
60  cents. 

This  is  the  edition  of  the  English  texts  for 
1888  9  which  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  as  such  is  sure 
to  becoTie  familiar  to  cur  readers.  The  edi- 
tors Mr.  J.  E.  Wetherell,  B.A  ,  and  Mr.  T. 
C.  L.  Armstrong,  M.A.,  have  supplied  good 
notes  for  the  use  of  students. 
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The  Oceans.     Moffat  &  Paige.     Pp.   74. 
()d. 

A  convenient  little  manual,  treating  in  a 
general  manner  of  the  waves,  currents,  tides, 
depths,  etc.,  of  the  oceans,  also  giving  a 
more  detailed  sketch  of  each  divisio-.  Other 
useful  information  about  routes,  cables,  etc., 
is  appended. 


Talks  on  Psychology  Applied  to 
Teaching.  By  President  Welch.  New 
York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  Pp.  136. 
50  cents. 

The  writer  aims  to  give  help  in  the 
every-day  professional  work  of  the  teacher 
by  showing  how  to^apply  the  principles  of 
psychology  to  such  work. 


England  as  She  Seems.  By  an  Arab 
Sheik.  London:  Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 
Pp.  190. 

The  delightfully  fresh  and  quaint  pages  of 
this  book  will  serve  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour 
and  perhaps  bring  to  the  reader  some  pro- 
fitable reflections  amid  his  smiles. 


Cassells  National  Library.  The  Vic- 
tories of  Love,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Coventry  Patmore.  New  York  :  Cassell 
&Co. 

A  new  collection  of  short   poems  by  this 
favourite  author. 


A  Handbook  of  Foreign  Missions.  Lon- 
don :  The  Religious  Tract  Society.  Pp. 
356. 

A  compendium  of  information  on  this  great 
subject  which  we  can  heartily  recommend. 
It  contains  much  information  in  regard  to 
the  workings  of  Protestant  Societies,  and  an 
Appendix  on  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 


Longmans'  School  Grammar.  By  David 
Salmon.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.     Pp.  263.     75  cents. 

A  U5eful  elementary  grammar,  containing 
an  unusually  large  number  of  examples 
and  exercises. 


Fifty  Years  of  English  Song.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  Henry  F.  Randolph. 
New  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 
$5.00. 

This  excellent  collection  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Victorian  Age  appears  in  four  tastefully 
bound  volumes.  L  Earlier  Poets,  The 
Blackwood  Coterie,  Poets  of  Young  Ireland. 
II.  Poets  of  First  Half  of  the  Reign,  Novel- 
ist Poets.  HI.  Poets  of  Latter  Half  of 
Reign.  IV.  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
Ballad  ar.d  Song- Writers,  Religious  Poets. 
Each  volume  contains  explanatory,  biographi- 
cal and  bibliographical  notes,  as  well  as  com- 
plete indexes.  It  is  at  once  evident  that 
these  volumes  fill  an  important  and  hitherto 
almost  unoccupied  place.  They  are  sure, 
we  think,  to  be  favourites  for  many  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  their  comprehen- 
siveness. 


The  High  School  Drawing  Course. 
No.  3.  By  Arthur  J.  Reading.  Toronto  : 
The  Grip  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

The  third  number  of  the  High  School 
Drawing  Course  deals  with  the  somewhat 
difficult  subject  of  Perspective,  and  a  consid- 
erable space  is  devoted  to  necessary  explana- 
tions. Ii  is  illustrated  by  thirty-four  diagrams, 
and,  like  the  other  numbers,  provides  blank 
spaces  for  the  student's  work. 


The  Aldine  Reciter.  Modern  Poetry, 
for  the  Platform,  t'  e  Home  and  the  School. 
With  Hints  on  Public  Speaking,  Elocu- 
tion, Action,  Articulation,  etc.  By  Alfred 
H.  Miles.  Pp.  640.  London:  Moffatt 
&  Paige. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
poems  for  reading  .nnd  recitation.  ft  is 
divided  into  the  following  sections.  I.  Eng- 
lish Poetry  from  Worrlsw.irth.  H.  Ameri- 
cin  p.  eiry.  HI.  English  Poetry  (by  poet- 
esse«).  HI.  Scotch  Poetry.  IV.  Miscel- 
laneous, etc.,  anonymous  poems.  The 
arrangement  of  the  selections  is  excellent, 
and  the  number  of  standard  authors  rcprr- 
.•^ented  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  for  the  worth 
of  the  book. 
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Longmans'  Elementary  Science  Man- 
uals. 

(i)  Elementary  Physiography.   By  John 
Thornton,  M.A. 

(2)  Sound,  Light  and  Heat.     By  Mark 
R.  Wright.     Pp.  244,  262.     80c.  each. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  are,  in  many 


respects,  carefully  prepared  text  books.  They 
are  designed  for  the  use  of  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  South  Kensington  examinations, 
and  contain  a  good  deal  of  work  suitable  for 
somewhat  advanced  students.  Physiography 
is  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  more  atten- 
tion will  probably  be  directed  year  by  year. 


THE  WAYSIDE  REST. 

BY    CHARLOTTE    BAIN. 

Hush  !  let  no  wandering  wind 

Invade  the  silence  of  our  wayside  bower  ! 
No  cruel  chance  unkind 

Cloud  the  blue  heaven  of  a  happy  hour  ! 

Grant  us  Thy  peace,  Lord,  now, 

With  brooding  bird  and  crooning  honeybee, 
Under  the  blissful  bough 

Where  blossom  blushes  on  the  apple  tree  ! 

Solace  our  world-worn  eyes 

With  those  quaint  toys  of  Thine  that  please 
us  best, 
Our  childhood's  grand  surprise. 

The  old  soft  wonder  of  the  new-built  nest. 

Through  the  dim  budding  woods 

Alight  with  primroses,  lead  Thou  the  way, 
Show  us  Thy  downy  broods 

Around  the  hen — -Thy  silly  lambs  at  play  ! 


Bid  Hope's  glad  anthem  fl  lat 

Thro'  the  dim  chambers  of  the  harassed 
brain, 
Sweeter  than  thrush's  note 

In  leafy  covert  after  summer  rain. 

Let  Joy  peep  shyly  in, 

Fresh   from   the    meadows,    dewy-footed, 
fair, 
A  flower-crowned  fairykin 

With  buttercups  as  yellow  as  her  hair  ! 

Soft !  how  the  moments  pass 

In  this  sweet  nook  as  we  sit  dreaming  on  ! 
The  dew  is  off  the  grass. 

But  we  have  caught  it — now  we  must  be 
gone. 

So,  shouldering  our  load, 

Cheered  by  a  draught  from  Thy  perennial 
spring. 
Thy  pilgrims  take  the  road— 

The  long  white  road — and,  as  we  travel, 
sing  ! 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  best  educational  journal  is 
the  teacher's  best  friend. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once. 

Notify  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same  will 
be  expected.  Specimen  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Magazine;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  show  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  different  departments  of  The 
Monthly. 

We  are  graceful  to  the  friends  of  The 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  request  their  kind  assist- 
ance in  getting  new  subscribers  for  1888. 

The  Editor  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
original  contributions,  especially  from  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 
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UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE. 

PRESIDENT    SIR    DANIEL    WILSON's   ADDRESS. 


ONCE  again  we  assemble  as  a  uni- 
versity to  enter  on  the  work  of 
the  academic  year,  and  to  welcome 
those  who  have  a  pre-eminent  claim  on 
our  interest  as  the  representatives  of  its 
future.  When  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  youthful  heir  of 
the  throne  was  welcomed  in  this  hall 
by  the  undergraduates  of  that  time  it 
was  with  the  gracefully  significant 
salutation  :  Imperii spem  spes proviticice 
salutat.  In  the  intervening  years 
some,  at  least,  of  that  hope  has  been 
realized.  Young  as  this  university  is, 
we  are  able  to  appeal  with  pride  lo  a 
goodly  list  of  alumni  who  have  turned 
to  wise  account  the  advantages  here 
enjoyed,  and  have  reflected  honour  on 
their  alma  mater.  Our  experience  as 
a  university  is  thus  far  but  a  reflex  of 
that  of  the  young  province  itself. 
What  we  have  accomplished  is  only 
the  blossoming  of  an  early  spring. 
We  dwell  on  the  present  chiefly  for 
the  promise  it  unfolds  ;  though  I  could 
wish  myself  young  again,  that  I  might 
witness  such  another  period  of  progress 
as  I  have  shared  in  since  this  univer- 


sity was  left  free  to  develop  itself  as 
a  national  institution.  We  are  indeed 
reminded  in  very  diverse  ways  that 
the  symbolic  tree  of  our  university 
crest  is  still  but  a  sapling.  Our 
earliest  graduates  very  recently  joined 
with  those  of  later  years  in  paying 
their  last  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
scholar  who  first  filled  this  presiden- 
tial chair ;  while  invitations  come  to 
us  from  one  after  anotlier  university 
— some  of  them  young  in  the  reckon- 
ing of  academic  life — asking  us  to 
unite  with  them  in  their  grateful  re- 
trospect of  centuries  that  have  elap- 
sed since  their  foundation.  In  1884 
the  University  of  ?vjinbiirgh  invited 
the  representatives  of  kindred  insti- 
tutions to  join  in  the  tercentenary 
celebration  of  its  founding.  Two 
years  later  Harvard  recalled  the 
humble  beginnings  of  the  first  new 
]'>ngland  University  two  and  a  h  ilf 
centuries  before,  and  the  |)resent  ye.ir 
has  outlived  all  preceding  anniversar 
ies  in  the  festivities  by  which  the  vcn 
erable  University  of  H  )logna  celebra- 
ted the  completion  of  eight   hundred 
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years  since  its  inauguration  as  the 
cradle  of  reviving  Italian  letters. 

Compared  with  even  the  youngest 
of  those  centres  of  academic  culture 
we  are  but  of  yesterday.  Yet,  if  we 
study  minutely  their  early  history,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  our  advantages 
have  been  greater  than  theirs  ;  greater 
in  a  generous  endowment,  inadequate 
though  we  already  find  it ;  greater  by 
reason  of  privileges  due  to  a  century 
so  rich  in  scientific  discovery,  and  to 
a  period  animated  by  a  rare  sympathy 
wuh  education  as  the  handmaid  of 
constitutional  freedom.  The  history 
of  this  university  is  identified  with  suc- 
cessive stages  of  progress,  from  the 
first  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  to 
the  federation  of  the  provinces  of 
British  North  America  into  the  Do- 
minion. The  varied  phases  thus  pre- 
sented are  indeed  noteworthy,  con- 
sidering the  brief  term  of  our  existence. 
The  student  who  reverts  to  the  Royal 
Charter  given  by  the  last  of  the 
Georges,  in  1827,  might  fancy  it  to  be 
venerable  with  the  dust  of  feudal  cen- 
turies. The  spirit  in  which  revision 
was  undertaken  in  1857  marks  the 
rebound  of  an  emancipated  commun- 
ity in  the  first  consciousness  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  while  in  more  re- 
cent legislation  we  welcome  the 
triumph  of  wise  moderation,  com- 
bined with  the  liberality  of  a  people 
who  have  outgrown  the  restraints  of 
narrow  sectarianism,  without  lessening 
their  hold  on  the  moral  elements 
essential  to  healthy  national  life. 

The  experience  of  a  lifetime,  in 
which  I  have  watched  the  progress  of 
higher  education  under  diverse  sys- 
tems, both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  has  amply  confirmed  my  early 
convictions  in  favour  of  national  edu- 
cation in  the  widest  sense.  The  uni- 
versities of  Europe  were  the  nurseries 
of  learning  and  their  work  is  not  yet 
done.  The  busy  world  is  engrossed 
with  the  strife  of  politics,  the  preoccu- 
pations of  industrial  toil  and  the  eager 


pursuit  of  wealth.  It  stands  as  much 
as  ever  in  need  of  such  quiet  retreats 
for  the  student  and  for  the  youthful 
learner  in  training  for  his  share  of  its 
engrossing  cares.  I  rejoice  in  the  evi- 
dence which  becomes  yearly  more  ap- 
parent, of  the  appreciation  of  the  in- 
fluence this  university  already  exer- 
cises on  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
community.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  uni- 
versity trained  men  that  we  must 
wholly  look  for  the  fruits  of  that  in- 
fluence which  radiates  from  such  cen- 
tres. Shakespeare  "  had  small  Latin 
and  less  Greek  ; "  neither  Gibbon  nor 
Grote  won  a  university  degree.  The 
names  of  Franklin,  Watt,  Faraday, 
Stevenson  and  many  others  who  have 
achieved  like  triumphs,  appear  on  no 
graduate  roll.  Nevertheless  they 
could  not  have  accomplished  what 
they  did,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influ- 
ence of  those  academic  haunts  where 
intellect  is  left  free  to  accumulate  the 
resources  of  learning  and  the  fruits  of 
experiment  for  the  use  of  all.  There 
moreover,  the  bias  is  given  to  many  a 
bright  intellect,  ignorant  as  yet  of  its 
own  powers,  or  of  the  wise  uses  to 
which  they  may  be  directed.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  the  least  among  the  grave 
responsibilities  that  rest  upon  the 
faculty,  as  each  year  we  welcome  the 
nevv  entrants  who  crowd  our  halls,  to 
realize  how  largely  our  influence  may 
determine  their  future  career.  Re- 
turning from  my  summer  holidays  I 
noticed  as  we  passed  on  to  the  track 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  that 
it  depended  on  the  turning  of  a  switch 
by  only  a  few  inches  to  right  or  left, 
whether  we  should  continue  our  jour- 
ney by  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Atlantic,  or  pass  by  the  trans- 
continental line  to  its  terminus  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Even  so 
is  it  with  you  who  are  now  welcomed 
to  the  privileges  of  undergraduates  of 
this  university.  On  a  choice  which 
may  seem  at  the  moment  as  insignifi- 
cant as  the  inclining  of  the  railroad 
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switch  an  inch  or  two  to  the  left  or  to 
the  right,  may  depend  the  whole  char- 
acter of  your  future  career.  And 
realizing  as  we  do  the  grave  issues  de- 
pendent on  the  bias  given  at  this  criti- 
cal stage,  I  congratulate  you,  as  I  con- 
gratulate this  university,  on  the  suc- 
cessful organization  of  our  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  with  its 
efficiently  equipped  buildings  on  the 
college  grounds,  and  its  healthful, 
moral  and  religious  influences  per- 
meating our  whole  academic  life.  I 
have  found  its  operations  mcst  help- 
ful to  myself  in  the  work  of  the  college, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  that  many  will,  in 
later  years,  revert  to  its  timely  influ- 
ence as  having  helped  to  arm  them 
with  the  courage  which  sustained  them 
in  nobility  of  aim  and  purity   of  life. 

If  we  take  a  just  pride  in  the  hon- 
ours won  by  our  alumni  we  feel  no 
less  keenly  any  case  of  moral  failure. 
Let  the  thought  be  both  a  stimulus 
and  a  warning  to  every  undergradu- 
ate that  as  the  successful  student,  who 
wins  distinctions  for  himself,  reflects 
honour  on  his  alma  mater,  so  the 
idler  who  neglects  his  opportunities 
and  squanders  the  irrevocable  hours 
of  undergraduate  life  in  folly  or  dis- 
sipation does  a  wrong  to  his  fellow- 
students  and  brings  discredit  on  his 
university.  On  the  use  made  by  you 
of  the  priceless  advantages  here  placed 
within  your  reach  will  largely  depend 
your  power  to  avail  yourselves  of 
future  opportunities  as  they  arise. 
Tliis  is  a  theme  that  is  ever  new,  as 
we  welcome  fresh  entrants  to  replace 
the  graduating  class  that  now  goes 
forth  with  our  best  wishes.  But  also 
each  year  brings  to  the  front  some 
novel  aspect  claimingspecial  attention, 
and  by  its  very  novelty  furishing  evi- 
dence not  only  of  vitality  but  of  pro- 
gress. 

At  our  last  anniversary  I  was  able 
to  congratulate  the  friends  of  higher 
education  on  provisions  in  the  Uni- 
versity Federation  Act  which   opened 


the  way  for  a  more  comprehensive 
union  of  the  intellectual  and  education- 
al forces  in  Ontario  in  the  promotion 
of  a  common  aim.  I  rejoice  that  now 
the  governing  body  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity has  definitely  accepted  feder- 
ation, and  we  only  wait  the  comple- 
tion of  their  building  to  welcome  her 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Univer- 
sity. I  rejoice  in  it  above  all,  from 
the  assurance  that  when  this  federal 
union  is  fully  effected  the  cordial  wel- 
come that  Victoria  will  receive  and 
the  free  exercise  of  every  privilege 
and  function  of  an  independent  col- 
lege of  this  university,  which  will  be 
frankly  recognized  as  her  right,  wilt 
remove  all  apprehension  and  doubt 
from  the  minds  of  her  graduates. 
Were  we  disposed  in  any  degree  to 
yield  to  a  not  unreasonable  impatience 
we  might  have  complained  of  the 
operation  of  an  Act  which  has  practi- 
cally abolished  the  Council  of  Uni- 
versity College,  and  yet  witholds  the 
authoritative  organization  of  the  Uni 
versity  Council  to  which  the  future 
discipline  and  government  is  assigned. 
But  we  have  been  willing  to  wait  in 
the  full  assurance  that  when  federa- 
tion is  fully  effected  its  beneficial 
results  will  commend  it  to  all.  We 
have  already  welcomed  those  provis- 
ions of  the  Act  brought  into  immed- 
iate operation,  which  restored  to  us 
the  exercise  of  important  rights  and 
privileges  conferred  by  royal  charter 
sixty  years  before.  The  revived  med- 
ical faculty  has  been  brought  into 
effective  operation,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  unavoidable  impediments 
incident  to  the  resumption  of  such 
comprehensive  work  with  inadequate 
accommodation  and  imperfect  facili- 
ties, the  results  have  so  far  surpassed 
our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  neces- 
sary steps  were  taken  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  designed,  when  cf)m- 
pleted,  to  accommodate  the  science 
departments,    with    ad(.([uatc    labora- 
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tories  and  lecture  rooms.  The  east 
wing,  specially  devoted  to  biology  and 
physiology,  is  already  far  advanced 
towards  completion,  and  before  our 
next  convocation  it  will  be  available 
for  students  both  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  of  Medicine.  The  various 
important  branches  of  science  which 
hitherto  formed  a  part  of  our  Arts' 
Curriculum  will  now  with  greatly  ex- 
tended facility  increase  its  attractions 
as  a  School  of  Medicine,  and  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  organization  of 
that  faculty  on  a  basis  which  will 
extend  the  reputation  of  the  univer- 
sity and  prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
Province.  But  enlarged  laboratories 
and  new  lecturers  and  demonstrators 
necessarily  involve  additional  expen- 
diture. Every  step  in  our  experience 
accords  with  that  of  every  other  uni- 
versity in  the  demand  for  increased 
resources,  to  enable  us  to  overtake  the 
marvellous  expansion  in  nearly  every 
department  of  letters  and  science. 
But  just  at  this  stage,  when  we  have 
been  tantalized  with  promises  based 
on  the  proposed  remodelling  of  Up- 
per Canada  College,  whereby  some 
portion  of  the  large  sums  appropriated 
out  of  the  funds  of  this  university  for 
that  institution  should  be  repaid,  we 
are  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  valu- 
able endowments  from  another  source. 
It  requires  a  strong  effort  of  imagina- 
tion for  the  graduates  of  the  present 
generation  to  realize  the  unfriended 
and  seemingly  helpless  condition  in 
-which  the  new  staff  of  professors  of 
1853  found  the  university  to  which 
they  had  been  called.  The  church- 
men of  King's  College,  with  the  ven- 
erable bishop,  under  whose  indomit- 
able zeal  it  had  been  organized  after 
a  model  borrowed  from  institutions  of 
the  Old  World,  which  have  them- 
selves since  yielded  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  were  realizing  their  own  ideal 
in  the  founding  of  Trinity  College. 
The  members  of  other  denominations, 
thaving  accomplished  the  overthrow  of 


a  college  which  aimed  at  combining 
the  irreconcilable  elements  of  a  na- 
tional institution  with  denominational 
organization,  had  lost  all  faith  in  any 
rational  university  system,  and  for  the 
most  part  united  in  a  crusade  for  the 
division  of  the  endowment  among 
themselves.  It  was  at  this  critical 
stage  when  some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial among  Canadian  statesmen  made 
no  mystery  of  their  willingness  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  a  national  univer- 
sity and  share  the  endowment  (which 
is  already  found  to  be  inadequate  for 
one)  among  various  denominational 
institutions,  that  a  portion  of  the  lands 
acquired  as  a  site  for  King's  College 
was  gifted  to  the  city  as  a  public  park. 
It  was  hoped  by  the  alienation  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  university  lands, 
held  on  such  uncertain  tenure,  to  en- 
list civic  and  popular  sympathy  on 
behalf  of  the  university  of  the  people. 
Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
transfer  was  effected.  Some  tempor- 
ary benefit  was  derived  from  the  con- 
struction of  needful  approaches  to  the 
new  university  building,  but  otherwise 
we  looked  in  vain  for  friendly  sympa- 
thy or  aid  from  the  city  fathers.  The 
covenants  of  the  lease  were  ignored 
and  our  remonstrances  remained  un- 
heeded. But  meanwhile  we  had  out- 
grown the  stage  of  unfriended  weak- 
ness. Increasing  yearly  in  numbers, 
reputation  and  influence,  we  I'ound 
ourselves  strong  enough  to  assert  our 
rights.  The  courts  were  appealed  to 
and  sustained  our  claim.  The  lease 
of  the  Queen's  park  was  adjudged  to 
be  forfeited,  and  the  civic  authorities, 
tardily  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their 
loss,  were  preparing  to  take  steps 
which  threatened  prolonged  and  cost- 
ly litigation,  when — happily  alike  for 
the  city  and  the  university — the  civic 
chair  was  filled  by  a  gentleman  of 
liberal  sympathies  and  wise  discrimin- 
ation. To  his  Worship  Mayor  ClarV  _;e, 
in  co-operation  with  Mr.  John  Hos'  |[jn, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Univer        {^ 
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Board  of  Trustees,  we  owe  the  ar- 
rangement of  an  amicable  compromise 
alike  creditable  to  the  city  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  university.  Under  the 
conditions  now  approved  of  and  only 
awaiting  the  confirmation  of  the  Leg- 
islature, the  City  Council  undertake 
the  permanent  endowment  of  two 
chairs,  with  the  sum  of  $6,000.  The 
special  subjects  to  be  thus  provided 
for  have  been  matter  of  friendly  de- 
liberation with  his  Worship  the  Mayor 
and  the  members  of  the  City  Council, 
and  I  look  forward  with  sincere  grati- 
fication to  the  supply  of  a  long-felt 
want  in  the  founding  of  a  chair  of 
English  language  and  literature. 

The  requirements  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages  have  been  met 
in  some  adequate  degree  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  lecturers  and  fellows  in 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Italian,  French 
and  Spanish.  But  in  the  all-import- 
ant department  of  English  language 
and  literature  the  long-felt  need  of  an 
adequate  equipment  still  remains  un- 
satisfied. It  is  no  disparagement  to 
the  lecturer  in  that  department,  to 
whose  painstaking  zeal  I  bear  willing 
testimony,  that,  with  the  pass  and 
honour  work  of  four  years,  more  or 
less  incumbent  on  every  student  in 
some  part  of  his  course,  he  cannot 
overtake  the  whole.  It  only  requires 
attention  to  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
vision now  made  in  other  depart- 
ments to  show  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional instructors  in  this  division  of 
our  work.  The  student  cannot  be 
too  carefully  trained  to  revert  with 
the  spirit  of  loving  appreciation  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  to 
"  that  renowned  poet,  Dan  Chaucer, 
well  of  English  undefiled,"  to  learn 
the  marvellous  compass  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  to  sympathize  in  the  feel- 
ing with  which,  in  a  great  crisis  of 
England's  history,  her  poet,  Words- 
worth, proudly  reverting  to  the  lan- 
rj  guage  associated  no  less  with  her 
jf  political  than  her  intellectual  tri- 
umphs, exclaimed  : 


We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the 
tongue  that  Shakespeare  spoke  ;  the  faith 
and  morals  hold  that  Milton  held. 

We  cannot  forget,  moreover,  how  in- 
dissolubly  the  history  of  the  language 
is  identified  in  all  ways  with  that  of 
the  English  race.  Hence  we  must 
aim  at  a  system  of  study  which  in  its 
honoui  work  shall  embrace  the  M(jeso- 
Gothic  of  Ulphilas,  the  Icelandic,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  Alfred  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle;  and  the  middle  English 
of  writers  from  the  Ormulum  and 
Layamon's  "  Brute,"  to  Langland  and 
Gower,  as  well  as  the  influences  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  the  Romance  lan- 
guages on  the  English  grammar  and 
vocabulary.  The  student  who  would 
fully  understand  his  own  language 
must  indeed  master  the  whole  process 
of  evolution  of  the  English  of  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Dryden  and  Addison  ; 
of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ruskin  and 
Arnold,  from  the  rude  inflexional  dia- 
lects of  the  low  German  tribes  that 
displaced  the  Romanized  Britons  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The 
comprehensiveness  of  this  work  is 
now  so  clearly  recognized,  that,  in  the 
best  equipped  universities,  separate 
chairs  are  provided  for  the  English 
language  and  English  literature.  If 
the  endowment  by  the  city  of  a  chair 
specially  devoted  to  this  important 
work,  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a 
professor  of  the  high  character  and 
eminent  qualifications  we  have  a  right 
to  expect,  it  cannot  fail  not  only  to 
affect  beneficially  the  work  of  the 
university,  but  will  react  no  less  effect- 
ively on  the  public  and  high  schools, 
and  on  the  whole  educational  work  of 
the  Province.  But,  apart  from  the 
indisputable  advantages  which  must 
result  to  the  students  from  the  addi- 
tional chairs  thus  provided,  I  rejoice 
no  less  in  the  new  and  friendly  rela- 
tions established  with  the  Mayor  and 
corporation,  and  look  fcjrward  with 
highest  anticipations  to  the  good  fruits 
which  cannot  fail  to  result  from  the 
active  interest  they  will  henceforth  be 
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led  to  take,  not  only  in  the  special 
chairs  founded  b/  them  in  the  univer- 
sity which  occupies  a  place  second  to 
none  among  the  institutions  located 
in  Toronto.  Such  is  the  estimation 
in  which  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
IS  held  by  the  city  corporation,  and 
though  King  James  I.  is  its  reputed 
founder,  it  owes  far  more  to  the  liber- 
ality and  fostering  care  of  the  city 
corporation  than  to  royal  favour.  The 
founding  of  two  university  chairs  from 
other  sources  than  the  provincial  en- 
dowment marks  a  new  era  in  our 
history.  In  no  way  can  the  patrons 
of  learning  more  effectually  encourage 
it.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  singularly 
misleading  idea  to  assume  that  be- 
cause a  university  has  been  organized 
with  a  state  endowment  it  is  preclu  led 
from  sharing  in  private  beneficence. 
In  reality,  nearly  every  great  univer- 
sity alike,  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  owes  its  largest  resources  to 
such  beneficence.  It  has  been  wisely 
said  that  a  million  of  dollars  is  a  beg- 
garly endowment  with  which  to  set  up 
a  new  university,  but  it  will  furnish 
invaluable  means  of  expansion  to  one 
already  well  organized.  It  is  just 
because  we  are  now  able  to  overtake 
so  much  that  we  more  than  ever  feel 
the  need  of  additional  resources.  We 
have  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the 
confiscation  of  our  foundation  schol- 
arships in  order  to  meet  still  more 
pressing  wants.  But  their  value  as  a 
help  to  higher  education  is  more  ap- 


parent than  ever.  Mr.  Leckie,  in  his 
"  History  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,"  makes  this  comment 
on  their  approved  utility  under  cir- 
cumstances much  akin  to  our  own  : 
"Soon  after  1640,"  he  says,  "the 
establishments  throughout  Scotland 
of  parochial  schools  was  decreed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  largely 
extended  the  system  of  Bursarships 
which  has  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  Scottish  life,  and  has  brought 
the  advantage  of  university  education 
within  the  range  of  classes  wholly 
excluded  fro.m  it  in  England."  Hap- 
pily there  are  still  left  to  us  scholar- 
ships gifted  or  bequeathed  by  gener- 
ous donors,  and  this  year  our  esteemed 
chancellor,  to  whom  we  have  already 
been  indebted  for  the  "  Blake  Scholar- 
ship," has  marked  his  approval  of  the 
newly-founded  chair  of  political  sci- 
ence, by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
university  the  sum  of  $2,500  to  found 
additional  scholarships  in  the  same 
department  of  study.  Only  now, 
when  the  matriculation  scholarships 
are  withdrawn,  will  it  be  fully  realized 
how  valuable  was  that  contribution 
from  the  university  funds  for  the  en- 
couragement of  advanced  studies  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  Province. 
Yet  their  abolition  takes  place  at  the 
very  time  when  the  university  is  being 
brought  into  more  intimate  relations 
with  the  whole  educational  system  of 
the  Province. 


[To  be  continued.) 
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A  RADICAL  DEFECT  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY  EXPERIENCE,   LEITH,  ONT. 


EDUCATION  is  so  familiar  a  word 
that  its  large  significance  is  apt 
Xo  be  overlooked.  Whether  derived 
directly  as  Dr.  Matthews  says  in 
"Words:  Their  Use  and  Abuse," 
from  "  editcare  which  means  to  nour- 
ish, to   foster,   to   do  just  what  the 


nurse  does,"  or  more  indirectly  from 
educere,  to  lead  forth,  the  English 
word  includes  both  ideas.  Webster 
says,  to  educate  is  "  to  inform  and 
enlighten  the  understanding,  to  lesd 
out  and  train  the  mental  powers,  t ; 
form  and  regulate  the  principles  an  J 
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character,  to   prepare  and  fit  for  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness  in  life." 

True  education  consists  in  teaching 
and  training — the  latter  as  much  as 
the  former,  in  developing  and  direct- 
ing as  far  as  possible  the  natural 
powers.  To  leave  out  of  count  the 
physical  side  of  our  nature,  which  is 
sadly  neglected  in  our  whole  system 
of  education,  it  might  be  expected 
when  attention  is  so  exclusively  de- 
voted to  mental  education  that  noth- 
ing of  fundamental  importance  would 
be  overlooked  or  neglected.  But 
what  is  the  fact?  The  fact  is  that 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  natu- 
ral faculties  is  scarcely  even  recog- 
nized in  ordinary  methods  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  to  depend  entirely 
for  development  and  direction  upon 
chance  and  circumstance. 

A  very  ancient  and  high  authority 
on  education,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects, emphasizing  the  importance  of 
the  education  of  the  will  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  of  self-control 
has  said,  "  better  is  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
And  the  same  writer  in  another  place 
insisting  on  the  advantage  of  early 
attention  to  education  says,  "train 
up  (educate)  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it." 

The  natural  faculty  which  receives 
the  least  attention  in  our  much 
vaunted  and  many-sided  education  of 
the  day  is  the  will.  And  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  and  the  more  la- 
mentable when  it  is  considered  how 
much  depends  upon  its  development 
and  direction.  Without  entering  into 
metaphysics  the  will  may  be  said  in 
a  general  way  to  be  the  dominant 
faculty  of  the  mind.  Without  it  the 
finest  abilities  and  the  highest  attain- 
ments are  of  little  value.  It  gives 
practical  direction  to  the  life.  With 
weak,  untrained  wills  we  are  swayed 
about  by  our  emotions,  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  circumstances,  or  led 


by    companions    whither    they    will. 
Our  days  are  spent  in  dreamy  reverie 
or   in   fickle  flitting   from   one   aban- 
doned purpose  to  anotlier.     The  weak 
will  attempts  many  things  but  accom- 
plishes nothing.    It  is  the  explanation 
not  only  of  most  of  the  failures  in  life 
but  of  much  of  the  wickedness  in  the 
world.     To  succeed  in  life — in  any- 
thing— to   do   right,   requires  a  firm 
resolve,  a  steadfast  purpose,  a  strong 
will ;  to   fail  is   easy  always.     If  this 
were  generally  understood  and  recog- 
nized  parents  would   be    found   con- 
gratulating themselves   on  the  striDng 
wills  of  their  children,  instead  of  com- 
plaining of  them,  developing  and  di- 
recting instead  of  breaking  them.     As 
it  iSj  the  will  that  is  strong  enough  to 
survive   the  vicious   methods   of  the 
home  is  almost  sure  to  make  its  mark 
in    after    years,  while    the    weak  will 
grows  weaker  still  for  want  of  intelli- 
gent exercise  till  it  is  practically  worth- 
less for  any  intelligent  direction  of  the 
life.     Of  course  there  are  a  great  many 
praiseworthy  exceptions  in  home  train- 
ing, but   vicious  is   not  too   strong  a 
word  to  qualify  the  methods  too  gen- 
erally followed  of  bringing  up  child- 
ren.    The  baby  from    the  beginning 
must   have    everything   it    cries    for, 
whether  good  for  it  or  not,  whether 
convenient  for  the    mother  or  others, 
or  not.     It  might  hurt   itself,  crying  ! 
And,   then,  it  is  so  much   easier   to 
humour   it   than   to  teach  or  train  it. 
So  the  foundations  are  very  easily  laid 
for  future   trouble.     By  the  time  the 
child   is  a  year  old  it   has  learned  to 
gratify  its  every  impulse,  and  has  not 
learned  the  first  lesson  of  self  control. 
Even  then,  except  in  rare  instances, 
there  is   no   attempt  made  to  develop 
or  direct   its  powers  of  self-control. 
So   little   is   exi)ected   of  children    in 
this  direction  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
much  were  realized.     Very  often  the 
child's  first  lessons  in  self-control  are 
learned    in   the  primary  school  when 
it  is  five  or  six  years  old,  and  when  its 
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impulses  have  attained  an  altogether 
disproportionate  development.  In 
fact,  by  this  time  it  has  become  a 
mere  creature  of  impulse.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  its  teacher  should  be 
troubled  with  its  idleness,  restless- 
ness, inattention,  and  want  of  appli- 
cation? Is  it  any  wonder  that  even 
intelligent  teachers  should  so  often 
fail  to  undo  the  mischief  of  years  of 
indulgence  and  neglect?  Or,  that, 
with  teachers  who  follow  methods 
similar  to  those  of  mistaken  parents, 
and  who  never  insist  on  the  intelli- 
gent exercise  of  the  child's  will-power, 
so  many  should  leave  school  without 
having  learned  how  to  deny  them- 
selves, or  apply  themselves  so  as  to 
succeed  in  what  they  undertake.  The 
explanation  of  bad  behaviour,  and 
poor  memories,  and  failure  in  exam- 
inations at  school,  and  a  great  deal  of 


the  fickleness,  and  intemperance,  and 
rowdyism,  and  general  worthlessness 
of  later  years  is  the  want  of  patient^, 
persistent,  intelligent  attention  to  the 
development  and  direction  of  the 
will-power  in  the  years  of  the  child's 
life  when  its  nature  is  more  plastic 
and  more  capable  of  cultivation. 

As  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
simply  to  call  attention  to  this  detect 
in  education,  which  we  have  ventured 
to  call  radical,  nothing  need  be  added 
as  to  remedies.  The  recognition  of 
the  defect  is  the  principal  thing.  If 
parents  and  teachers  once  realize  how 
much  depends  on  the  training  of  the 
child's  will  they  will  soon  discover 
and  invent  means  of  effecting  this,, 
which  will  [)e  more  valuable  to  them 
than  the  ready-made  methods  of 
others.  Some  hints  may  be  given  as- 
to  methods  in  a  future  paper. 


AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  CONVOCATION  OF 
QUEEN'S    UNIVERSITY,  KINGSTON. 


BY    PROFESSOR    WATSON. 


NO  sympathetic  critic  would  say  of 
the  Canadian  people  that  they 
are  wanting  in  practical  ideas  or  in 
practical  energy.  That  cannot  fairly 
be  said  of  a  people  who  have  boldly 
drawn  on  the  future,  and  bound  ocean 
to  ocean  by  a  gigantic  line  of  railway ; 
who  have  sought  to  weld  into  a  whole 
a  number  of  scattered  provinces  differ- 
ing in  language,  religion,  customs  and 
sentiment ;  and  who,  in  commercial 
enterprise,  combine  boldness  with 
caution,  and  energy  with  thrift.  But 
perhaps,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Canadian  people  have  not  yet  grasped 
the  full  meaning  of  political  unity,  and 
that  they  are  not  altogether  conscious 
of  the  importance  to  national  welfare 
of  devotion  to  art,  literature,  science 
and  philosophy.  The  idea  of  political 
unity,  the  critic  may  say,  still  remains 


for  them  too  much  a  "mere  idea.  " 
Each  province,  each  county,  each  city,. 
is  apt  to  set  up  for  itself  as  an  indepen- 
dent unit,  and  to  forget  the  universal,, 
in  what  seems  the  particular,  good. 
Even  our  universities,  or  at  least  some 
of  their  weaker  representatives,  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  view  one  another 
as  rivals,  not  as  fellow-workers  in  a 
common  cause  ;  and  in  some  cases 
city  and  university  have  confronted 
each  other  as  antagonists,  as  when, 
but  the  other  day,  our  provincial  uni- 
versity was  under  the  necessity  of 
wresting  from  the  wealthy  city,  for 
which  it  has  done  so  much,  a  sum 
which  might  well  have  been  surren- 
dered spontaneously,  and  even  doub- 
led or  trebled.  This  weak  grasp  of 
the  idea  of  unity  is  no  doubt  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  it  is,  I  think,  to. 
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be  referred  partly  to  our  inadequate 
conception  of  the  importance  ot  the 
higher    culture    which    a    university 
should  seek  to  foster,  and  an  inade- 
quate conception  of  the  special  func- 
tion which  the  university,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  social  organism,  is  called 
upon    to  discharge.     Broadly  speak- 
ing, the   university   is  the    mediator 
between  the  past  and  the  future,  the 
life  of  thought  and  the  life  of  action, 
the  individual  and  the  race.     There 
is,  and  can  be,  no  "  self  made  "  man. 
Any  one  left  to  struggle  single-handed 
with  the  forces  of  nature  would  soon 
find  nature  all  too  powerful  for  him. 
Without  association  and  mutual  help- 
fulness there  could  be  no  progress  in 
the  arts  or  in  civilization.     So  with- 
out our  schools  and  colleges  we  should 
all  be  condemned  to  a  narrow,  mon- 
otonous   existence,    unillumined    by 
any  higher  interests,  and  all  scientific 
discovery,  artistic  creation,  and  deep- 
er comprehension  of  life  would  be  eut 
off  at  their    source.      How    stagnant 
would  that  society  be  in  which  each 
child  had  laboriously  to  discover  for 
itself  those  elementarv  truths  which 
it  now  learns  without  effort  and  alaiost 
without  conscience  !     It  would  be,  as 
Plato   says,  a  "  society  of  pigs.  "     I 
by  no  means  say  that  even  the  highest 
culture  may  not  be  obtainable  outside 
of  our  universities ;   but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  then  be  won  only  by  a 
useless  expenditure  of  energy.     I  am 
aware  that  many  men  of  genius    have 
owed  nothing   to  the  direct  teaching 
of     the     universities.     Genius     sur- 
mounts all  obstacles,  and  is  a  law  to 
itself.     But  I  think  it  wise  in  most  of 
us  not  to  handicap  ourselves  at  the 
start,  but  rather  to  assume  that  having 
no  claim    to  the  rank  of  genius    we 
have  no  claim  to  be  a  law  to  ourselves. 
The  universities  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  custodians  and  interpreters  of  the 
best  thought  of  all  time.     The  narrow 
experience  of  the  individual  needs  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  wider  experi- 


ence  of  the  race,  and  only  he  who 
has  taken  pains  to  enter  sympathetic- 
ally  into    this  wider  experience  can 
hope  to  live  a  complete  life.     By  a 
study  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature 
a  man  comes  to  see  the  world   "  with 
other,    larger   eyes;"    in   history    he 
learns  how  nationalities   take  shape, 
flourish  and  decay;  in  the  record  of 
philosophic  systems  he  is  carried  back 
to  the  insignificant  spring  of  human 
thought,  and  forward  as  they  deepen 
and    widen  into   a   noble    river   that 
flows  on  with  ever  increasing  volume 
and  energy  ;  in   the  study  of  science 
he    makes   acquaintance    with    those 
eternal  laws  which  make  the  Infinite 
Mind   visible    to    us.     The  result  of 
this  wide  culture,  if  it  is  pursued  in 
the  right  spirit,  is  to  make  a  man  look 
at  things  from  a  large  and  unselfish 
point  of  view,  and  to  call  up  in  him 
a  passion  for   all   that   makes    for   a 
higher  national,  social  and  individual 
life.     The   work  of  the  university  is 
not  simply  to  supply  men  with  useful 
information,  or  to  provide  them  with 
a  valuable  intellectual  gymnastic,  or 
even   to  make    them   skilful  in  their 
vocation.     A  university  of  tiie  proper 
type  cannot  fail  to  do  all  these  things, 
but  it  will  do  so  because  it  aims   at 
something  more  and  higher.     Just  as 
it  has  been  said  that  to  seek  for  pleas- 
ure is  the  surest  way  not  to  find  it ;  so 
we    may    say   that    a  university    that 
merely  aims  at  being  a  sort  of  living 
encyclopaedia,    or   seeks    to    prepare 
men  for  a  special  vocation,  or  tries  to 
discipline  their  minds  to  strength  and 
pliancy,  will  fail  even  in  this  limited 
object.     The  aim  of  the  university   is 
to  produce  noble,  intelligent,  unselfish 
men,  and  if  it  fails  in  that  it  has  failed 
of  its  high  vocation.     The  true  ideal 
is  to  lift  men  to  an  altitude  where  they 
shall  be  able  to  contemplate    human 
life  as  an  organic  whole,  ruled  by  the 
idea  of  order  and  law,  and  where  they 
shall  be  moved  as  by  a  divine  con- 
straint to  consecrate  their   life  to  the 
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common  weal.  With  this  comprehen- 
sive idea  and  this  far-reaching  enthus- 
iasm the  true  university  will  inspire 
all  who  submit  to  its  influence  ;  and 
for  the  realization  of  such  a  university 
almost  no  labour  and  no  sacrifice  can 
be  too  great.  But  I  must  try  to  put 
these  general  statements  into  a  more 
concrete  shape.  Perhaps  this  cannot 
be  better  done  than  by  reminding  you 
of  the  life  of  a  typical  student,  who 
"  followed  his  star "  with  a  faithful 
persistence  that  enabled  him  to  enrich 
the  world  with  the  undying  products 
of  his  genius.  I  purposely  select  a 
man  of  the  first  rank,  because  I  desire 
to  emphasize  the  truth,  that  even  with 
the  highest  natural  endowment  a  man 
can  do  little  for  his  kind  without 
much  hard  labour.  I  refer  to  the 
great  poet  who  has  expressed  in  what 
Tieck  calls  "mystic  unfathomable 
song  "  the  whole  spirit  of  the  middle 
ages.  Why  does  Dante  continue  to 
exercise  over  the  best  minds  so  power- 
ful a  fascination  ?  Is  it  not  because, 
obsolete  as  are  the  forms  into  which 
his  thought  is  thrown,  his  conception 
of  life  is  so  true  in  its  essence  that  it 
affords  the  richest  spiritual  nourish- 
naent?  We  reject  the  imagery  by 
which,  in  the  "  Inferno,  "  the  "  Purga- 
torio,  "  and  the  "  Paradiso,  "  the  three 
ideas  of  retribution,  repentance  and 
blesssedness,  are  bodied  forth ;  but 
after  all  reservations  the  truth  remains 
untouched,  that  evil  brings  its  own 
punishment,  and  can  be  expiated  only 
by  a  repentance  that  leads  to  a  new 
birth.  Thus  Dante  built  upon  a 
foundation  that  stands  firm  for  all 
time,  high  above  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
OUT  changing  creeds,  and  his  great 
poem  rises  before  us  as  a  stately  world- 
wide edifice.  He  was  no  "  idle  singer 
of  an  empty  day,  "  no  manufacturer 
of  smooth  and  polished  conceits,  but 
a  man  of  ideas,  who  "  saw  life  steadily 
and  saw  it  whole.  "  He  was  a  thinker 
of  wide  and  varied  experience,  who 
^took  his  work  seriously,  and  was  de- 


j  termined  to  see  things  as  in  reality 
I  they  are.  "  This  book  of  mine,  "  he 
!  says,  "  which  has  made  me  lean  for 
j  many  years.  "  Boccaccio  tells  us  that, 
I  in  his  boyhood,  Dante  was  a  hard  stu- 
\  dent,  and  had  the  most  intimate  ac- 
I  quaintance  with  all  the  famous  poets. 
I  "  Taken  by  the  sweetness  of  knowing 
!  the  truth  of  the  things  concealed  in 
[  heaven,  and  finding  no  other  pleasure 
!  dearer  to  him  in  life,  he  left  all  other 
worldly  care  and  gave  himself  to  this 
alone. "  And  Leonardo  Bruni  says, 
that  "by  study  of  philosophy,  of  theo- 
logy, astronomy,  arithmetic  and  geo- 
metry, by  reading  of  history,  by  the 
turning  over  of  many  curious  books, 
watching  and  sweating  in  his  studies, 
he  acquired  the  science  which  he  was 
to  adorn  and  explain  in  his  verse." 
The  result  of  this  "  watching  and 
sweating  in  his  studies  "  was  that  Dante 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  science 
of  his  age.  He  was  not  under  the 
strange  delusion  that  originality  must 
rest  upon  ignorance.  True  originality, 
as  he  saw,  presupposes  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  best  thought  of  all  time. 
He  would  have  endorsed  the  wise 
words  of  Goethe  :  "  If  thou  wouldst 
penetrate  into  the  infinite,  press  on 
every  side  into  the  finite.  "  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  but 
this  one  may  suffice.  The  lesson  for 
us  which  Dante's  life  suggests  is  ob- 
vious. Such  are  the  men  who  make 
a  people  great  and  noble.  We  all 
desire  to  see  our  own  people  take 
their  place  worthily  beside  the  older 
nations,  and  contribute  something  to 
the  education  of  the  world.  But  such 
a  consummation,  devoutly  as  we  may 
wish  for  it,  will  not  come  unless  we 
take  pains  to  make  it  come.  A  nation 
does  not  grow  with  the  easy  sponta- 
neity of  a  plant ;  its  development  is 
its  own  act,  and  involves  infinite 
labour  and  patience.  Canada  is  giv- 
ing manifest  signs  that  the  higher  in- 
tellectual life  is  not  indifferent  to  her. 
Perhaps  she  still  exhibits  something 
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of  the  immaturity  and  over-confidence 
of  youth,  but  she  has  also  its  hopeful- 
ness, its  buoyancy,  its  enthusiasm. 
The  universities  will  be  false  to  their 
trust  if  they  do  not  turn  this  abundant 
energy  to  fruitful  issues.  It  is  their 
function  not  to  produce  men  of  genius 
— no  university  can  do  that — but  to 
prepare  the  soil  out  of  which  genius 
may  spring.  Our  universities  ought 
to  have  a  large  share  in  the  process 
of  moulding  the  character  of  our 
people.  Great  scholars,  thinkers  and 
men  of  science  do  not  arise  by  chance; 
they  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  fit 
conditions. 

Now,  it  is  vain  for  us  to  disguise 
from  ourselves  that  our  universities 
have  not  hitherto  done  for  Canada 
what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
done  for  England,  Leipsic  and  Berlin 
for  Germany.  With  slender  means, 
and  as  a  consequence,  with  an  in- 
sufficient body  of  teachers  and  inade- 
quate equipment  in  other  ways,  they 
have  helped  to  keep  the  torch  of 
learning  alive,  but  they  have  not  to 
any  extent  produced  a  race  of 
scholars  and  thinkers  and  men  of 
science.  When  our  young  men  have 
wished  to  carry  their  studies  to  a 
higher  point  they  have  been  forced  to 
go  to  the  universities  of  the  old  world, 
or  to  those  universities  of  the  new 
world  where  a  higher  conception  of 
the  vocation  of  the  scholar  has  pre- 
vailed. Surely  the  period  of  depen- 
dence should  now  come  to  an  end. 
There  is  good  hope,  I  think,  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  fuller  life.  Our 
universities  are  gradually  becoming 
easier  in  their  financial  condition,  and 
have  begun  to  add  to  their  teaching 
staff.  Many  of  our  young  men  now 
aim  at  something  higher  than  a  mere 
pass,  and  of  late  years  they  have  even 
entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  a  course 
of  post-graduate  study.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  ordinary  graduate 
of  a  Canadian  university  leaves  college 
with  less  knowledge  of  certain    sub- 


jects than  that  with  which  most  Eng- 
lish boys  enter  it.  The  first  two  years 
of  a  Canadian  student  are  usually 
spent  in  doing  work  that  ought  to 
have  been  done,  and  we  may  hope 
will  yet  be  done,  in  the  High  School. 
One  reason  for  this,  no  doubt  is,  that 
parents  are  so  eager  to  have  their 
boys  enter  upon  what  is  called  the 
"  practical  "  work  of  life,  that  they 
send  them  to  college  in  a  lamentably 
inadequate  state  of  preparation.  In 
many  cases,  a  boy  comes  to  college 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  his  Latin  grammar,  with 
no  knowledge  of  prose  except  what  is 
enough  to  enable  him  to  write  a  little 
dog  Latin,  and  a  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  a  book  of  Virgil  and  a 
book  of  Caesar.  At  the  end  of  his 
classical  course  it  is  still  a  struggle  for 
him  to  make  out  without  aid  the 
simplest  piece  of  Latin.  How  can  it 
be  expected  that  he  should  have  any 
enthusiasm  for  Laiin  literature,  or  any 
real  comprehension  of  the  part  which 
the  Roman  people  have  played  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world  ?  Naturally, 
he  associates  the  name  of  Rome  with 
a  series  of  irksome  tasks,  and  heartily 
wishes  that  the  whole  of  its  literature 
had  shared  the  fate  of  the  lost  manu- 
scripts of  Virgil.  No  doubt  the  stu- 
dent who  has  taken  an  honour  course 
in  classics  is  beyond  this  elementary 
stage,  but  even  he  is  just  beginning  to 
feel  that  he  is  fit  for  some  bit  of  inde- 
pendent work  of  his  own,  when  the 
pressure  of  necessity  calls  him  imperi- 
ously away  to  do  something  that  he 
can  turn  into  a  means  of  subsistence. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  so  many  of 
our  students  have  the  courage  to 
carry  their  studies  beyond  the  point 
that  usage  has  fixed.  That  of  recent 
years  an  increasing  number  of  our 
young  men  do  so  is  a  most  hopeful 
sign,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
university  to  encourage  them  by  all 
means  in  her  power.  This  is  the 
class  from  whicii  we  may  yet  hope  to 
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obtain  a  body  of  Canadian  scholars, 
fit  to  be  named  along  with  the  fore- 
most scholars  of  Germany  and  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  We 
must  in  our  universities  make  a 
serious  attempt  to  supply  the  needs  of 
all  classes  of  students.  We  must  try 
to  lift  to  a  higher  level  the  whole  of 
the  work  that  is  done  in  them.  The 
standard  of  matriculation  should  be 
higher  in  quality,  and  a  course  of 
post-graduate  work  should  crown  our 
honour  courses.  To  secure  the  first 
measure  of  reform  will  not  be  easy. 
Little  can  be  done  by  any  single  uni- 
versity, and  certainly  very  little  by  a 
university  such  as  ours  that  cannot 
hope  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  work  done  in  our  high  schools. 
I  venture  however,  to  make  one  sug- 
gestion, although  past  experience 
makes  it  very  doubtful  if  any  heed 
will  be  paid  to  it.  Let  us  have  a 
meeting  of  representatives,  if  not  of 
all  the  Canadian  universities,  at  least 
of  the  universities  of  Ontario,  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  whether  our  mat- 
riculation examinations  might  not  be 
made  more  rational  than  they  now 
are,  and  for  the  discussion  of  all  ques- 
tions affecting  the  interests  of  higher 
education.       The     past     history     of 


Queen's  has  shown,  I  think,  that  she 
will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  neces- 
sary reform.  In  the  matter  of  post- 
graduate work  we  are  fortunately  in  a 
more  independent  position.  'I  he 
main  limit  here  is  in  the  relatively 
small  number  of  our  teachers,  con- 
sidering the  varied  work  that  we 
undertake.  But  our  condition  is- 
steadily  improving.  The  recent  ad- 
ditions to  our  staff  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  attempt  something  in  the 
way  of  post-graduate  work.  We  can 
at  least  draw  up  a  scheme  of  post- 
graduate work,  and  give  some  assis- 
tance to  those  who  intend  to  do  the 
whole  or  part  of  it  in  the  university. 
Such  a  scheme  is  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished in  the  next  calendar.  I  make 
bold  to  suggest  to  the  trustees  of  our 
university,  that  half  a  dt)zen  fellow- 
ships of  the  annual  value  of,  say,  $250 
each  should  be  established,  to  be 
given  to  men  who  have  taken  high 
honours  in  one  of  the  departments  of 
study,  and  who  are  willing  to  stay  on 
at  the  university  in  the  prosecution  of 
independent  work.  No  money  could 
well  be  better  spent.  Those  are  mo«;t 
deserving  of  help  who  show  that  they 
are  eager  to  help  themselves. 


A  LESSON  IN  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


SIR  C.  W.  WILSON,  in  his  presi- 
dential address  to  the  geographi- 
cal section  of  the  British  Association, 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  com- 
mercial geography  and  its  bearings 
upon  the  economic  welfare  of  Eng- 
land. He  gave  a  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world's  trade,  and  thus 
outlined  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  commercial  geography. 
His  remarks  on  the  value  of  this 
study,  although  referring  to  England, 
are  well  worth  being  remembered. 
"My  object  has  been,"  he  said,  "to 
draw    attention    to  the   supreme  im- 


portance to  this  country  of  the  science 
of  commercial  geography.  That  sci- 
ence is  not  confined  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  localities  in  which  those  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  which  have  a  com- 
mercial value  are  to  be  found,  and  of 
the  markets  in  which  they  can  be 
sold  with  the  greatest  profit.  Its. 
higher  aims  are  to  divine,  by  a  com- 
bination of  historical  retrospect  and 
scientific  foresight,  the  channels 
through  which  commerce  will  flow  in 
the  future,  and  the  points  at  which 
new  centres  of  trade  must  arrive  in^ 
obedience  to  known  laws.     A  precise 
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knowledge,  of  the  form,  size,  and  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  globe  ;  of  its 
physical  features ;  of  the  topographi- 
cal distribution  of  its  mineral  and 
vegetable  products,  and  of  the  varied 
forms  of  animal  life,  including  man, 
that  it  sustains ;  of  the  influence  of 
geographical  environment  on  man 
and  the  lo^er  animals;  and  of  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  earth — is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  successful  solution  of 
the  many  problems  before  us.  If 
England  is  to  maintain  her  command- 
ing position  in  the  world  of  commerce, 
she  must  approach  these  problems  in 
the  spirit  of  Henry  the  Navigator,  and 
by  high  scientific  training  fit  her  sons 
to  play  their  part  like  men  in  the 
•coming  struggle  for  commercial  su- 
premacy. The  struggle  will  be  keen, 
and  victory  will  rest  with  those 
who  have  most  fully  realized  the  truth 
■of  the  maxim  that  '  knowledge  is 
power.' " 

His  lucid  method  of  treating  the 
•questions  of  commercial  geography 
will  be  seen  from  his  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  Suez  Canal,  which  are 
the  more  interesting,  as  they  suggest 
a  comparison  to  the  effects  of  a  canal 
through  the  American  Isthmus. 

"  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
by  diverting  trade  from  the  Cape 
route  to  the  Mediterranean,  has  pro- 
duced, and  is  still  producing,  changes 
in  the  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  the  West  which  affect  this  coun- 
try more  nearly,  perhaps,  th.an  any 
other  European  state.  The  changes 
have  been  in  three  ditections. 

"  First.  An  increasing  proportion 
of  the  raw  mate^-ial  and  products  of 
the  East  is  carried  direct  to  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  by  ships  passing  through 
the  canal,  instead  of  coming,  as  they 
once  did,  to  England  for  distribution. 
Thus  Odessa,  Trieste,  Venice  and 
Marseilles,  are  becoming  centres  of 
distribution  for  Southern  and  Central 
Europe,   as    Antwerp   and    Hamburg 


are  for  the  North  ;  and  our  merchants 
are  thus  losing  the  profits  they  derived 
from  transmitting  and  forwarding 
Eastern  goods  to  Europe.  It  is  true 
that  the  carrying  trade  is  still,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  in  English  hands ; 
but  should  this  country  be  involved 
in  a  European  war,  the  carrying  trade, 
unless  we  can  efficiently  protect  it, 
will  pass  to  others,  and  it  will  not 
readily  return.  Continental  manu- 
facturers have  always  been  heavily 
handicapped  by  the  position  England 
has  held  since  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  and  the  distributing  trade 
would  doubtless  have  passed  from  us 
in  process  of  time.  The  opening  of 
the  canal  has  accelerated  the  change, 
to  the  detriment  of  English  manufac- 
turers, and  consequently  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  ;  and  it  must  tend  to 
make  England  less  and  less  each  year 
the  emporium  of  the  world.  We  are 
experiencing  the  results  of  a  natural 
law  that  a  redistribution  of  the  centres 
of  trade  must  follow  a  re-arrangement 
of    the    channels   of  commerce. 

"Second.  The  diversion  of  traffic 
from  the  Cape  route  has  led  to  the 
construction  of  steamers  for  special 
trade  to  India  and  the  East  through 
the  canal.  On  this  line  coaling  sta- 
tions are  frequent,  and  the  seas,  ex- 
cepting in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  are  more 
tranquil  than  on  most  long  voyages. 
The  result  is,  that  an  inferior  type  of 
vessel,  both  as  regards  coal-stowage, 
speed,  endurance  and  seaworthiness, 
has  been  built.  These  '  canal  wal- 
lahs,' as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
are  quite  unfitted  for  the  voyage  round 
the  Cipe,  and,  should  the  canal  be 
blocked  by  war  or  accident,  they 
would  be  ])ractically  useless  in  carry- 
ing on  our  Eastern  trade.  Since  the 
canal  has  deepened,  they  have  im- 
proved, for  it  has  been  found  cheaper 
to  have  more  coal  stowage,  but  they 
are  still  far  from  being  available  for 
the  long  voyage  round  the  Cape. 
Had   the    Canal    not    been   made,   a 
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large  number  of  fine  steamers  would 
gradually  have  been  built  for  the  Cape 
route,  and,  though  the  sailing  ships 
which  formerly  carried  the  India  and 
China  trade  would  have  held  their 
own  longer,  we  should  by  this  time 
have  had  more  of  the  class  of  steamer 
that  would  be  invaluable  to  us  in  war 
time ;  and  our  trade  would  not  have 
been  liable,  as  it  is  now,  to  paralysis 
by  the  closing  of  the  canal. 

"Third.  Sir  VVilliam  Hunter  has 
pointed  out,  that,  since  the  opening 
of  the  canal,  India  has  entered  the 
market  as  a  competitor  with  the  Britisli 
workman  ;  and  that  the  development 
of  that  part  of  the  empire  as  a  manu- 
facturing and  food-exporting  country 
will  involve  changes  in  English  pro- 
duction which  must  for  a  time  be  at- 
tended by  suffering  and  loss.  Indian 
trade  has  advanced  by  rapid  strides, 
the  exports  of  merchandise  have  risen 
from  an  average  of  fifty-seven  millions 
for  the  five  years  preceding  1874  to 
eighty-eight  millions  in  1884,  and  there 
has  been  an  immense  expansion  in  the 
export  of  bulky  commodities.  Wheat, 
which  occupied  an  insignificant  place 
in  the  list  of  exports,  is  now  a  great 
staple  of  Indian  commerce,  and  the 
export  has  risen  since  1873  from  one 
and  three  quarters  to  twenty-one  mil- 
lion hundredweights.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  estimate  the  ultimate 
dimensions  of  the  wheat  trade,  and  it 
is  only  the  forerunner  of  other  trades 
in  which  India  is  destined  to  com- 
pete keenly  with  the  English  and 
European  producers. 

"  The  position  in  which  England 
has  been   placed  by  the  opening  of 


the  canal  is  in  some  respects  similar 
to  that  of  Venice  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Cape  route ;  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  spirit  with  which  the 
change  in  the  commercial  routes  was 
accepted.  Venice  made  no  attempt 
to  use  the  Cape  route,  and  did  all 
she  could  to  prevent  others  from  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it ;  England,  though 
by  a  natural  instinct  she  opposed  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  it  when 
opened,  and,  so  far  as  the  carrying- 
trade  is  concerned,  she  has  hitherto 
successfully  competed  with  other 
countries." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
what  the  effect  of  the  American  canal 
will  be.  Its  influence  is  likely  to  be 
undervalued  in  Europe,  as  it  will  un- 
doubtedly far  more  benefit  the  United 
States  than  European  states.  It-  will 
undoubtedly  cause  a  revolution  in  the 
carrying-trade,  and  wrest  from  Eng- 
land's hand  the  profit  obtained  by 
distributing  many  Eastern  goods  over 
Europe  and  America. 

The  importance  of  geography,  and 
more  especially  of  commercial  geo- 
graphy, has  recently  been  emphasized 
by  many  English  writers,  and  nowhere- 
has  this  science  more  ably  been  ad- 
vocated than  in  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson's  ad- 
dress, from  which  we  quoted  above. 
If  this  science  is  important  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  even  more  important  to  us- 
who  have  to  develop  the  unknown 
resources  of  our  vast  territory.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  from  an  intelli- 
gent pursuit  of  this  science  great  bene- 
fits would  accrue  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country. — Ex. 


The  volume  of  the  sun  is  about  1,330,000 
times  that  of  the  earth.  To  give  some  idea 
of  this  difference,  let  us  make  a  few  compari- 
sons of  familiar  objects.  For  instance,  let 
the  sun  be  represented  by  a  man  weighing 
190  pounds.     There  are  7,coo  grains  in  a 


pound  avoirdupois,  and  this  multiplied  into 
190  gives  us  1.330,000.  Now  a  grain  may 
be  represented  by  the  kernel  of  wheat,  which 
was  in  fact  the  original  of  the  grain  weight. 
So  you  have  on  the  ore  hand  the  sun  repre- 
sented by  a  large  man,  and  on  the  other  the 
earth  by  a  ^rain  of  wheat. 
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NORTH   ATLANTIC    ICEBERGS. 


ICEBERGS  are  a  great  source  of 
danger  to  transatlantic  navigation 
from  March  to  August  every  year. 
This  is  the  season  in  which  the  ex- 
pected proximity  of  these  dread  mas- 
ses of  ice  demands  from  the  mariner 
an  increased  vigilance.  Sometimes, 
but  very  seldom,  bergs  have  been  fal- 
len in  with  much  earlier.  On  New 
Year's  day,  1844,  a  berg  was  passed 
by  the  Sully  in  45  N.  48  W.,  and  this 
year,  on  January  3,  one  was  reported 
in  almost  the  same  position.  The 
northern  ice  batrier  is  broken  up  by 
the  increasing  power  of  the  sun's  rays 
as  he  travels  northward  along  the  eclip- 
tic. Fields  of  ice,  sometimes  having 
an  area  of  one  hundred  square  miles, 
are  detached,  and  a  free  exit  afforded 
for  the  imprisoned  icebergs.  Ice- 
bergs and  field  ice  are  borne  to  the 
south-ward  by  the  cold  current  that 
fallows  the  bend  of  the  land  from 
Labrador  to  Florida.  Field  ice  is 
formed  on  the  sea  surface  during  the 
Arctic  winter,  but  bergs  have  their 
origin  far  inland,  and  are  the  growth 
of  years.  Greenland  glaciers  glide 
gradually  down  their  gentle  slopes  in- 
to the  sea,  and  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  water  breaks  off  their  snouts  to 
form  the  icebergs  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic. Some  hardy  Norwegians  are 
about  to  cross  Greenland,  and  intend 
to  make  a  special  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  coast  glaciers  and  this 
setting  afloat  of  bergs.  Ancient  glac- 
iers have  written  their  story  on  the 
mountains  of  Great  Britain,  and  bergs 
were  formed  a  little  way  off  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  during  the  glacial 
epoch. 

There  exists  a  marked  difference  in 
form  between  the  bergs  of  the  two 
hemispheres.  Arctic  bergs  are  of  ir- 
regular shape,  with  lofty  pinnacles, 
cloudcapped  towers,  and  glittering 
domes;  whereas    the  southern  bergs 


are  flat-topped  and  solid-looking. 
The  former  reach  the  sea  by  narrow 
fiords,  but  the  formation  of  the  latter 
is  more  regular.  It  is  well  to  give 
these  splendid  specimens  of  Nature's 
handiwork  a  wide  berth,  for  they  fre- 
quently turn  somersaults,  owing  to  the 
wasting  awa)^  of  their  immersed  por- 
tions. Immense  pieces  of  ice  fell 
from  a  berg  on  to  the  deck  of  a  ship 
that  had  approached  too  close  to  it 
while  in  this  transitory  state,  carrying 
away  her  masts  and  maiming  some  of 
the  crew.  Again,  ships  have  been 
sunk  by  colliding  with  submerged 
portions  of  bergs,  extending  from 
their  visible  volume  like  reefs  of  rocks 
from  a  bold  sea  coast.  Hayes  com- 
pared one  that  he  saw  to  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes.  His  ship  could  have 
sailed  under  the  arch  of  ice  formed 
in  the  heart  of  the  berg. 

North  Atlantic  bergs  are  neither  so 
large  nor  so  numerous  as  those  met 
with  in  the  Southern  Ocean  between 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  Cape  ot 
C.ood  Hope.  In  1854-55  an  enor- 
mous ice  island  was  driftmg  in  about 
32  S.  24  VV.  for  several  months,  and 
was  passed  by  many  ships.  It  was 
300  feet  high,  60  miles  long,  and  40 
miles  wide,  and  was  in  shape  like  a 
horseshoe.  Its  two  sides  inclosed  a 
sheltered  bay  measuring  40  miles 
across  !  A  large  emigrant  ship,  the 
Guiding  Star,  sailed  into  this  icy  bay 
and  was  lost  with  all  hands.  A  simi- 
lar, but  smaller,  mnss  of  ice  was  met 
with  in  the  North  Atlantic  by  the 
Agra.  She  ran  into  a  bay  formed  in 
the  centre  of  an  iceberg,  in  42  N., 
which  was  i  ^^  miles  across,  and  she 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  beating 
out  again. 

A  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  about 
930  ounces,  but  the  same  volume  of 
sea  water  weighs  1,280  ounces. 
Hence  ice  floats  on  water,  and    but 
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■one  ninth  of  the  volume  of  a  berg  is 
exposed  to  view.  There  are  several 
well-authenticated  instances  of  bergs 
one  thousand  feet  high  having  been 
sighted  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  so 
that  this  would  give  the  total  height 
of  them  as  about  nine  thousand  feet  ! 
— a  fairly  good  sized  mass  of  solid 
water.  In  May,  last  year,  the  Inch- 
green  passed  close  alongside  of  a  berg 
that  Captain  Miller  estirjiated  had  an 
altitude  of  seven  hundred  feet  above 
4:he  sea  surface,  and  was  seven  miles 
long.  Bergs  have  often  been  seen 
grounded  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land where  the  deep  sea  lead  gave  a 
■depth  of  650  feet.  Ross  saw  several 
stranded  in  Baffin's  Bay  where  the 
depth  was  1,400  feet. 

Bergs  are  unusually  numerous  in 
some  years,  and  a  connection  is  said 
to  have  been  traced  between  the  fre- 
quency of  bergs  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  the  low  temperature  in  our  islands 
during  the  summers  of  some  years. 
The  ship  Swanion  passed  three  hun- 
dred bergs  in  1842  in  43  N.  50  W. 
She  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
during  the  night,  as  she  passed  be- 
tween two  huge  bergs  that  almost  gra- 
zed her  sides.  Captain  (afterward 
Rev.  Dr.  Scoresby),  while  whaling  in 
the  northern  icy  sea,  counted  no  less 
than  five  hundred  bergs  under  way 
for  the  open  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 
Last  June  the  steamship  Concordia 
passed  seventy-eight  large  bergs  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  as  they  lay 
aground  in  the  Straits  of  Belleisle. 
This  year  the  ice  is  both  late  and  scarce. 
In  1883  it  was  very  abundant.  No 
forecast  can  be  made  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  frequency  of  bergs.  A  ves- 
sel has  been  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  ice 
in  the  month  of  March  in  44  N.  45  W. 
that  her  master  was  able  to  take  a 
stroll  on  the  ice.  In  1841  several 
ships,  stopped  by  ice  in  mid-Atlantic, 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  kill  some  seals  that  were  basking 
upon  it. 


Bergs  have  been  seen  in  the  North 
Atlantic  laden  with  lumps  of  rock 
sand  and  soil.  The  banks  of  New- 
foundland would  appear  to  have  been 
formed  in  this  way.  Arctic  lands  suf- 
fer denudation  by  the  inland  ice  as  it 
creeps  along  toward  the  sea,  and  the 
bergs,  separated  from  their  parent  gla- 
ciers, deposit  the  fragments  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  old  ocean,  there  to  harden 
into  rocks  and  help  in  moulding  the 
surface  of  the  coast.  Nothing  is  lost, 
nothing  is  new.  In  August,  1827,  a 
berg  was  observed  stranded  in  eighty- 
five  fathoms  in  46^  N.  45  VV.  Much 
earth  and  rock  were  embedded  in  it's 
fissured  sides.  Polar  bears  and  other 
Arctic  animals  were  seen  on  the  bergs 
of  1883.  An  abandoned  ship  was 
passed  high  and  dry  on  a  huge  ice 
island  in  1794,  and  a  sliip  with  her 
crew  was  seen  similarly  situated  in 
1845  ;  but  no  help  could  be  afforded. 

On  April  21,  185 1,  the  brig  Reno- 
vation passed  an  immense  ice  island, 
about  ninety  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  Two  dis- 
mantled ships  lay  snugly  upon  it,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  life.  Captain 
Ommanny,  R.  N.,  was  deputed  to  in- 
vestigate this  report,  and  took  great 
pains  to  arrive  at  its  truth,  as  it  was 
inferred  that  these  ships  were  the  Ere- 
bus and  Terror,  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's ill-fated  expedition.  Some  peo- 
ple are  still  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing. The  crew  of  the  German  dis- 
covery ship  Hansa  were  comj)elled  to 
abandon  their  vessel,  crushed  by  the 
ice,  and  took  refuge  on  an  immense 
floating  mass  of  ice,  where  they  re- 
mained for  eight  months.  Their  float- 
ing ice  island  was  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  diifted  south,  until 
the  poor  fellows  were  able  to  make 
their  escape.  During  this  time  they 
had  lived  in  a  hut  constructed  irom 
the  coal  saved  from  their  ship.  H.- 
M.  S.  Resolute  was  abandoned,  em- 
bedded in  the  ice,  but  was  i)icked  up 
after  a  Ion?   drift    southward.     This 
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ice  bearing  current  tends  to  make  the 
American  coast  very  cold,  and,  as  we 
write,  Sydney,  C.  B.,  is  not  yet  open 
to  navigation,  although  it  is  7  degrees 
further  south  than  Liverpool.  The 
warmer  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  on 
the  other  hand,  enables  the  whalers  to 
get  far  to  the  northward,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  makes  the  mean 
temperature  of  Ireland  in  52  degrees 
N.  as  high  as  that  of  American  coast 
ports  in  38  degrees  N.,  14  degrees 
nearer  to  the  equator. 

Many  losses  and  casualties  were 
caused  by  the  ice  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic last  season.  Masters  should  take 
frequent  observations  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea,  although  it  must  not 
be  relied  upon  as  a  specific  indication. 
Warning  may  often  be  obtained    by 


means  of  the  echo  given  off  from  a 
berg  when  a  steam  whistle  is  sounded. 
No  precaution  must  be  neglected 
by  those  who  navigate  our  floating 
palaces  and  ocean  tramps,  but  the 
safest  plan  is  to  adopt  a  southerly 
route  clear  of  bergs.  The  Etruria  has 
followed  this  course  in  her  fastest 
passages.  Oar  Admiralty  charts  show 
the  seasonable  limits  of  bergs,  and 
the  United  States  Hydrographical 
Office  issues  charts  every  month  giv- 
ing the  exact  position  of  each  berg  up 
to  the  moment  of  going  to  press. 
Notices  of  bergs  passed  at  sea  should 
be  forwarded  to  Washington  immedi- 
ately on  arrival,  and  every  berg  re- 
ported to  us  will  receive  due  publicity 
in  our  columns. — Liverpool  Journal 
of  Commerce. 
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BY  CHARLES  F.  THWING,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


IT  is  to  be  confessed  that  much  of 
our  common  school  education  is 
in  the  state  suggested  by  the  harlequin 
in  the  Italian  comedy,  who  comes 
upon  the  stage  with  a  bundle  of  papers 
under  each  arm.  "What  do  you  carry 
under  your  right  arm?"  he  is  asked. 
"Orders,"  he  answers.  "  And  what  do 
you  carry  under  your  left  arm?" 
"Counter  orders,"  is  his  reply.  Edu- 
cation should  be  aimed  at  one  trade 
or  profession,  is  one  assertion.  Edu- 
cation should  be  broad,  and  should 
have  no  direct  reference  to  one's  call- 
ing, is  a  second  assertion.  "The 
study  of  the  ancient  classics  represents 
time  wasted,"  says  one.  "Theancient 
classics  should  be  included  in  the 
course  of  every  student  whose  educa- 
tion closes  with  the  high  school,"  de- 
clares a  second.  "The  state  has  no 
right  to  teach  religion,"  affirms  one. 
"The  state  is  not  doing  its  duty  to 
itself  or  to  its  citizens,  if  it  fails  to 
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teach  the  being  of  God,  and  the  duty 
of  loving  God,"  asserts  another.  But 
it  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  recon- 
cile these  differences.  This  paper 
can  be  made  of  the  most  worth  by 
limiting  it  to  the  single  theme  of  the 
demands  which  the  home  may  justly 
make  upon  the  school.  For  the 
home  and  the  school  represent  the 
two  formative  factors  in  every  human 
life,  and  the  home  is  the  more  impor- 
tant and  the  more  formative.  The 
school  exists  for  the  home,  and  not 
the  home  for  the  school.  And  there- 
fore it  is  important  to  ask  and  answer 
the  question,  What  rights  can  tiie 
home  claim  of  school?  What  is  the 
duty  of  the  school  to  the  home. 

In  approaching  this  theme,  there- 
fore, I  remark  that  the  home  has  tiie 
right  of  requiring  that  the  school  do 
not  impair  the  health  of  its  students. 
The  length  of  sessions,  the  hardness 
of  tasks,  the   physical   conditions   of 
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ventilation,  and  stairways,  should  not 
be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body.  In  the  race 
of  life,  winning  depends  in  part  upon 
lungs,  stomach,  liver.  He  who  suc- 
ceeds may  succeed  with  physical  im- 
perfections anddisabilties,  but  he  suc- 
ceeds in  spite,  not  because,  of  them. 
A  doctor  told  a  boy,  whom  the  world 
knows  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
"You  have  no  stamina."  If  Waldo 
lacked  physical  vigour,  he  had  large 
intellectual  and  moral  force.  But  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  had  his 
constitution  been  more  vigorous  his 
philosophy  would  have  lost  some  of 
its  dreamy  mysticism,  and  gained  in 
clear  and  definite  principle  and  state- 
ment. The  boy  or  girl  needs  first  to 
be  a  robust  animal. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  schools  are 
in  peril  of  undermining  the  health  of 
the  pupils.  The  lessons  to  be  learned 
are  not  hard  or  difficult.  For  one  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  spend  ten 
hours  a  day  over  my  books,  and  I 
have  grown  stronger  under  such  a 
pressure.  The  pupils  who  do  break 
down  in  the  public  schools,  break 
down  from  causes  outside  the  school 
room.  The  school  ought  lo  set,  and 
the  home  ought  to  demand  that  the 
school  set,  duties  sufficient  to  con- 
sume the  time  of  each  week  not 
needed  in  sleep,  exercise,  or  ordinary 
pleasure.  When  the  girl  in  addition 
to  her  school  duties  takes  two  music 
lessons  a  week,  with  an  hour's  practice 
on  the  piano  each  day,  when  she  at- 
tends one  or  two  parties  a  week  for 
four  months  of  the  season,  and  her 
head  does  not  touch  the  pillow  before 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she 
certainly  will  break  down.  When 
such  a  catastrophe  occurs,  usually  a 
wail  goes  up  from  the  home  over  the 
hot-bed  pressure  of  the  public  school. 
Which,  I  ask,  is  to  blame  for  the  hol- 
low chests  and  the  sunken  eyes,  the 
fingering  of  the  lexicon,  or  the  finger- 
ing of  the  piano  keys,  nights  spent  in 


making  geometric  curves  on  paper, 
or  nights  spent  in  making  geometric 
curves  on  dancing  floors.  The  school 
should  not  be  blamed  for  impairing 
the  health  of  its  members,  when  it 
does  not  impair  their  health.  The 
home  should  guard  the  health  of  its 
sons  and  daughters,  and  also  demand 
that  the  school  should  co-operate 
with  it  in  preserving  the  bloom  of  the 
cheek  and  the  tone  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  home  may  further  demand 
that  the  school  train  the  intellectual 
qualities.  The  emphatic  word  is  the 
last,  "  qualities."  I  have  a  diminish- 
ing respect  for  knowledge  as  know- 
ledge ;  I  have  an  increasing  regard 
for  the  qualities  of  the  intellect.  The 
purpose  of  education  is  not  to  cram  a 
thousand  pigeon  holes  of  the  mind 
with  facts  ;  the  purpose  is  to  make  the 
mind  an  engine  to  do  any  work  to- 
which  it  may  be  summoned.  Know 
ledge  is  like  food,  not  to  be  kept,  but 
to  be  consumed  in  making  mental 
force  and  vigour.  I  care  little  what 
the  mind  knows,  I  care  much  what 
the  mind  can  do.  The  chief  good  in 
knowing  is  the  discipline  which  know- 
ing gives.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  president  of  most  American 
colleges  to  pass  the  entrance  exami- 
nations into  the  freshman  class. 
This  fact  indicates  no  incapacity  for 
their  position,  for  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  geometry  has  done 
its  special  work  for  them.  They  have 
converted  their  bare  knowledge  into  in- 
tellectual qualities.  The  flour  merch- 
ant who  wants  to  go  to  Europe  does  not 
take  barrels  of  flour  along  with  him  to 
pay  his  railroad  and  steamer  fares. 
He  converts  flour  into  drafts  before  he 
takes  his  departure.  It  is  well  for 
many  of  us  that  we  have  forgotten 
our  Greek  and  our  Calculus,  for  we 
have  converted  our  Greek  and  our 
Calculus  into  culture,  into  intellectual 
apprehension  and  discrimination. 
The  president  of  Yale  College  lately 
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said  :  "  If  the  teacher  can  stimulate 
the  mind  of  his  pupil  and  give  him  a 
powerful  impulse  and  enthusiasm,  he 
accomplished  his  best  work."  Not, 
therefore,  what  one  learns,  but  how 
one  learns;  not  the  amount,  but  the 
method,  is  the  prime  question. 

It  was  not  reading  Greek  at  three 
which  made  John  Stuart  Mill  a  great 
thinker;  it  was  rather  the  exactness, 
thoroughness,  patience  which  his 
father  instilled  as  he  taught  him  lang- 
uage and  metaphysics.  The  judg- 
ment and  the  power  of  weighing 
evidence,  intellectual  honesty  and 
candour,  thoroughness  in  investigation, 
accuracy  in  statement, — these  are  the 
qualities  to  be  fostered.  No  school, 
however  great,  should  fail  to  discipline 
these  elements.  It  is  not  the  present 
purpose  to  suggest  methods  for  serv- 
iug  these  noble  ends,  but  it  may  be 
fitting  to  say  that  the  method  formerly 
popular,  the  discipline  of  the  memory, 
is  not  the  proper  method.  The 
memory  is  an  important  and  useful 
function,  but  is  far  from  the  most  im- 
portant. A  generation  ago  a  school- 
room had  many  parrots  and  martinets 
who  repeated  the  book,  whose  minds 
were  a  sponge  which  soaked  up  fact 
and  fancy,  and  emptied  fact  and  fancy 
at  the  teacher's  inquisitive  squeeze. 
Let  us  have  not  simply  those  who 
know,  but  also  those  who  think;  not 
simply  those  who  repeat,  but  those 
who  reason  ;  not  simply  those  who  are 
cyclopedias,  but  also  those  who  are 
human  characters. 

I  pass  on  to  speak  about  a  third, 
and  very  important  right,  which  the 
home  may  demand  of  the  school.  It 
is  the  training  of  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  boys  and  girls.  These  moral 
qualities  are  not  in  one  sense  distinct 
from  the  intellectual,  for  moral  quali- 
ties have  an  intellectual  side,  and  the 
intellectual  fiualities  a  moral  aspect. 
In  another  sense,  they  are  quite  dis- 
tinct. Those  great  cardinal  virtues 
which  are  the  hinges  on  which  turn 


the  gate  of  moral  character,  should  be 
firmly  set.  The  scholar  should  be 
taught  reverence  for  justice ;  the 
scholar  should  be  taught  temperance 
in  the  use  of  pleasure,  abstinence  in 
the  indulgence  of  evil.  The  scholar 
should  be  taught,  as  the  statute  in  a 
score  of  states  demands,  that  indul- 
gence in  alcoholic  stimulant  is  an  evil, 
and  an  evil  most  destructive.  The 
scholar  should  be  disciplined  to 
prudence  and  foresight ;  the  scholar 
should  be  inspired  to  moral  courage; 
the  responsibility  of  power  he  should 
be  made  to  understand ;  the  duty  of 
sincerity  he  should  feel.  Self-reliance 
which  is  not  pride,  and  the  humility 
which  is  not  self  abasement,  he  should 
possess.  The  rights  of  the  animal 
which  we  depreciate  by  calling  it 
dumb,  he  should  be  taught  to  respect. 
The  principles  which  underlie  forgive- 
ners  and  revenge  he  should  under- 
stand. Patriotism  and  philanthropy 
should  not  be  omitted  from  the  con- 
ception of  his  thought.  Obedience  to 
authority  he  sliould  know  ;  know  as  a 
duty  and  a  practice  ;  and  penitence 
for  wrong  he  should  feel.  Purity  of 
thought  and  of  feeling  should  be  his 
constant  mood.  In  the  younger 
school  moral  sweetness,  and  in  the 
older  school  moral  thoughtfulness, 
should  be  secured.  These  moral 
qualities  the  school  should  disci|)line. 
'i'hey  are  more  precious  than  intel- 
lectual (juality,  more  precious  than  all 
the  stores  of  learning. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  said  in  a 
sketch  of  his  school  days  in  the  Fonnn: 
"  I  came  home  from  school  at  tiie  end 
of  the  first  month  with  a  report  that 
showed  that  I  was  ninth  in  a  class  of 
fifteen.  I  showed  it  to  my  mother 
because  I  had  to.  I  thought  she 
would  not  like  it.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise and  relief  she  said  it  was  a  very 
good  report;  I  said  I  thought  siu- 
would  be  displeased  because  I  was  so 
low  in  the  class,  but  she  said  :  "  That 
is  no  matter  ;  probably  the  other  boys 
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are  brighter  than  you  ;  God  made 
them  so,  and  you  can't  help  it ;  but 
the  report  says  that  you  are  among 
the  boys  who  behave  well  \  that  you 
can  see  to,  and  that  is  all  I  care 
about."  Yea,  these  moral  qualities 
are  what  the  mothers  and  fathers  do 
care  about.  For  what  do  you  prefer 
for  your  child,  to  decline  vir,  or  to  be  a 
man  ?  to  prove  that  the  square  in- 
inscribed  on  the  base  and  perpen- 
dicular equals  the  square  inscribed  on 
the  hypotheneuse,  or  found  his  char- 
acter on  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
eternal  verities  and  of  the  upright  in 
conduct?  For,  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
says,  *'  The  ending  of  all  earthly  learn- 
ing is  virtuous  action." 

And  here  I  say  that  the  home 
should  demand  that  the  school  respect 
the  individuality  of  each  child.  The 
.necessary  defect  of  a  system  of  public 
■education  is  that  the  good  of  all  must 
be  made  superior  to  the  good  of  any 
-one.  Each  child  is  not  fluid  sweet- 
ness, equal  in  amount  and  degree  to 
every  other  child,  to  be  pressed  into 
certain  equal-sized  intellectual  jars, 
amd  to  be  made  to  jell.  The  child 
is  rather  the  seed  in  which  the  nature 
•of  the  intellectual  stock,  of  the  moral 
bud,  and  the  flowers  of  character  are 
foreordained.  Wherein  this  individ- 
uality is  evil,  let  elimination  and  cor- 
rection be  made  ;  whereever  it  is 
good  and  good  of  a  specific  sort,  let 
jno  transformation  be  attempted.  Let, 
irtherefore,  the  teacher  not  look  upon 
'  his  forty  scholars  as  forty  vessels  to  be 
laden  each  with  a  cargo  of  learning 
and  to  be  moved  across  life's  sea  at 
an  equal  rate  by  the  inspiration  of  one 
motive;  but  rather  as  forty  different 
varieties  of  plants  which  God  has  set 
in  this  garden  of  Eden,  and  to  which 
he  is  to  be  an  Adam  to  dress  and  to 
\  keep. 

Under  these  moral  influences  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  home  may 
1  fittingly  demand  that  the  teacher  en- 
tiJeavovir  to  impress  the  children  with 


the  right  value  of  things  material  and 
immaterial.  Ex-President  White  of 
Cornell  spent  his  boyhood  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Susquehannah.  In  this 
neighbourhood  was  situated  an  aca- 
demy. He  says :  "  I  shall  never 
forget  the  awe  which  came  over  me 
when,  as  a  child,  I  saw  Principal 
Wool  worth  with  his  best  students 
around  him  making  astronomical  ob- 
servations through  a  small  telescope. 
Then  began  my  education.  So  im- 
perfectly we  understand  in  our 
country  that  stores,  hotels,  shops,  facili- 
ites  for  travel  and  traffic,  are  not  the 
highest  things  in  civilization."  With 
the  children  of  the  very  rich  or  of  the 
very  poor  families  the  task  of  impres- 
sing the  proper  value  of  things  mater- 
ial and  immaterial  is  difficult.  The 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor  are  con- 
stantly tempted  to  regard  the  material 
as  of  supreme  importance;  the  one 
because  they  have  it  and  know  its 
value,  the  other  because  they  have  it 
not  and  therefore  think  they  know  its 
value.  There  is  one  respect  in  which 
this  right  placing  of  value  is  to  be 
emphasized ;  it  is  the  worth  put  on 
manual  labour.  In  our  age  everybody 
wants  to  do  no  harder  work  with  his 
hand  than  signing  cheques.  Manual 
employment  is  despised.  The  gen- 
teel callings  are  overcrowded ;  manual 
employments  are  not  supplied.  Ra- 
belais and  Rousseau  are  wise  when 
they  demand  that  their  pupils  shall 
perform  manual  labour.  Col.  Higgin- 
son  tells  us  in  that  excellent  magazine, 
— the  Fortwi, — that  he  once  thought 
of  giving  a  year  to  the  blacksmith's 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  allying  him- 
self with  all  sorts  of  people,  and  to 
know  for  a  few  months  the  sweetness 
of  earning  day's  wages  by  the  day's 
labour  of  his  hands.  Therefore  let  our 
boys  and  girls  be  taught  that  labour  is 
honourable ;  that  the  blouse  of  the 
mechanic  is  a  livery  ten  thousand 
fold  whiter  than  silk  and  satin  pur- 
chased through  trickery  and  chicanery. 
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Let  every  boy  and  girl  be  taught  that 
the  labour  of  thehandsis  ashonourable 
as  the  labour  of  the  brain,  if  its  motive 
and  inspiration  be  as  noble ;  and  that 
laziness  is  the  first  cousin  to  moral  evil. 
Morals  and  religion  are  twin  stars, 
each  revolving  about  the  other,  each 
giving  light  to  and  receiving  light 
from  the  other,  and  both  seen  at  some 
angles  shining  as  one  point  of  the 
divine  light.  I  therefore  say  further 
that  the  home  should  demand  that 
the  school  be  religious.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  school  should  teach  religion. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  home  should 
demand  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  church,  or  of  the  Catholic 
church,  be  affirmed;  but  I  do  say 
that  the  atmosphere  and  the 
tone  of  the  school  should  be 
religious.  That  there  is  a  God, 
and  that  God  has  relation  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. — these  are  the 
fundamental  facts  which,  like  most 
foundations,  should  be  buried  deep 
in  the  substructure  of  every  school- 
room.    It  was  not  the  public  school, 


in  our  use  of  the  word  public,  of  which 
Dr.  Arnold  was  the  master  fourteen 
years,  and  through  which  he  impress- 
ed himself  on  English  thought  and 
life.  But  even  in  our  public  school 
the  teacher  has  the  right  to  creat  such 
an  atmosphere  as  Dr.  Arnold  created 
at  Rugby  ;  not  instruction  in  dogma 
or  testament,  not  the  repetition  of 
sacred  words  or  forms  of  prayer,  but 
a  subordination  of  every  interest  ta 
the  law  of  God  should  be  emphasized. 
We  need  to  foster  that  spirit  which 
the  old  Webster  spelling-book  helped 
to  foster  in  that  simple  sentence  print- 
ed across  the  first  page,  "You  may 
not  put  off  the  law  of  God."  The 
Catholics  are,  in  a  large  measure, 
right  when  they  call  our  schools  god- 
less ;  but  our  schools  need  not  be  god- 
less, our  schools  should  not  be  god- 
less. One  who  does  not  believe  in  a 
God,  and  is  not  willing  to  teach  his 
scholars  of  Him,  is  not  fit  to  help  in 
forming  the  highest  character  in  the 
most  formative  age  of  the  character. 
— Journal  of  Education.,  New  England. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


No.  19.  The  Apostles  Sent  Out, 


To  read — St.  Matthav  x. 


T 


HEIR  CALL.  (1—4.)  By 
Christ  Himself  after  a  night  of 
prayer  (St.  Luke  vi.  12),  probably  by 
laying  on  of  hands.  Chosen  out  from 
the  disciples  who  accompanied  Christ 
(Acts  i.  21)  for  special  purpose — 
called  Apostles,  i.e.,  missionaries — 
"  those  sent  out.  "  Names  in  sets  of 
two — brothers  paired  together  and 
friends.  Peter  put  first  in  all  the  lists 
as  leader  among  e(|uals.  Judas 
Iscariot  (i.e..,  of  town  of  Kerioth) 
always  last.  Bart/iolotneiv  same  as 
Nathaniel — friend  of  Philip  before  his 
conversion.     (St.    John    i.    45 — 47.) 


y^ames,  son  of  Cleophas— -first  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  13),  called 
"  brother, "  i.e.,  cousin  of  Christ. 
Lehbu'us,  also  called  Jude,  brother  of 
James.  (St.  Luke  vi.  16.) 
II.  Their  Mission.  (5 — 15.)  Not 
to  the  Gentiles — their  time  for  hearing 
the  Gospel  not  yet  come — not  till 
Day  of  Pentecost,  ^ot  to  the  Simar- 
itafts — they  were  aliens — mixed  race 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24),  mixed  religion — 
part  heathen  rites,  part  worship  of 
God.  Worshipped  on  Mount  (ierizim. 
(St.  John  iv.  20.)  Present  mission 
to  Jews  only  in  country  villages  oi 
Galilee.  Notice  these  points.  They 
were — 

r.  To  preach  glad  news  of  Christ 
the  King's  coming. 
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2.  To  work  miracles  as  proof  of 
their  mission. 

3.  To  be  simple  in  their  habits — 
no  change  of  dress. 

4.  To  avoid  giving  offence  by 
moving  from  house  to  house. 

III.  Their  Dangers.  (16 — 27.) 
Would  be  as  sheep  among  wolves 
seeking  their  lives. 

1.  Delivered  to  councils,  as 
Stephen.  (Acts  vi.  i6.) 

2.  Scourged  in  synagognes,  as  St. 
Paul  at  Iconium.     (Acts  xiv.  i,  5.) 

3.  Brought  before  kings,  as  Paul 
before  Agrippa.(Acts  xxvi.  i.) 

Must  expect  to  be  hated,  as  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  ^:\) ;  persecuted  (xom.  city  to 
city  (see  Acts  viii.  i,  4) ;  revded  like 
Christ  (Acts  xxii.  22). 

IV.  Their  Encouragements. 
(20,  28 — 42.)  I.  The  Spirit's  help. 
First  given  at  Pentecost,  enabling 
them  to  speak  in  different  languages 
(Acts  ii.  6) ;  afterwards  helping  them 
to  speak  boldly  (Acts  iv.  8,  13).  (2) 
The  Father's  care.  Their  enemies 
could  at  worst  only  kill  their  bodies. 
God  will  protect  them.  He  cares  for 
sparrows,  much  more  for  them. 

But  they  must  be  prepared  to  do 
two  things — (i)  Confess  Christ — not 
deny  Him,  as  Peter  did  among  the 
servants,  but  speak  boldly  for  Him,  as 
same  Peter  did  before  elders.  (Acts 
iv.  13.)  Then  Christ  will  acknow- 
ledge them  at  the  last  day.  (2)  Re- 
nounce all  for  Christ,  as  Paul  did  at 
his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  16);  willing  to 
lose  liie  for  Christ,  as  James  did  (Acts 
xii.  i),  and  many  others. 

V.  Their     Rewards.    (40 — 42.) 
I.    Be    received  as  ambassadors  for 

Christ.     2.  Receive  Gods  approval. 


No.  20.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

To  read — St.  Matthew  xi.  i — 19. 

I.  St.  John's  Message,  (i- — 6.) 
Christ's  disciples  gone  on  their  mis- 
sion.    Christ   followed    to    proclaim 


Himself  They  were  to  preach  re- 
pentance— turn  men's  hearts — pro- 
claim the  Saviour — then  He  showed 
Himself  the  Lamb  of  God.  (St.  John 
i.  29.)  Christ's  miracles  begin  to  be 
talked  about — fame  reaches  St.  John 
in  his  prison  at  Machserus — fortress 
near  Dead  Sea.  Why  was  he  there  ? 
Because  had  denounced  the  sin  of 
Herod  Antipas  in  taking  his  brother's 
wife  (xiv.  i).  Allowed  to  have  visits 
in  prison  from  his  disciples.  Now 
hears  of  Christ,  and  sends  two  mes- 
sengers to  ask  Him  if  he  is  indeed  the 
expected  Christ.  What  had  St.  John 
already  known  of  Christ? — i.  Prob- 
ably brought  up  with  Him  (his  cousin) 
from  childhood — his  own  parents  hav- 
ing died.  2.  Had  baptised  Him  in 
the  River  Jordan.  (St.  Matt.  iii.  16.) 
3.  Had  testified  to  Him  as  the  Son  of 
God.     (St.  John  i.  34.) 

Why  then  did  St.  John  send  to  ask 
Christ?  Three  reasons  been  sugges- 
ted :— 

1.  To  confirm  his  own  doubts — 
because  Christ  did  not  set  him  free. 

2.  To  confirm  the  faith  of  his  dis- 
ciples. 

3.  To  induce  Christ  to  proclaim 
Himself  publicly  as  Messiah. 

II.  St.  John's  Character.  (7 — 
15.)  (i)  What  it  was  not.  Weak, 
like  a  reed.  He  had  not  been  afraid 
of  publicans,  soldiers,  etc.  (St.  Luke 
iii.  12 — 14.)  He  had  rebuked  Herod. 
Was  bold  and  unflinching  in  his  con- 
duct. Effeminate.  Not  seeking  king's 
palaces — clad  in  soft  clothes — but 
leading  austere  life  in  desert  (iii.  4), 
setting  example  of  frugality  and  self- 
denial.  (2)  What  it  was.  Great  in 
position,  as  prophet  and  forerunner  of 
Christ ;  and  great  in  fact,  as  holy, 
patient  man. 

How  was  his  greatness   shown  ? — 

1.  An    angel   announced     his    birth. 

2.  Full  of  Holy  Ghost    from    birth. 

3.  Was  special   messenger  of  Christ. 

4.  Baptised  Christ. 


Public  Opinion. 
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Yet  least  in  Christ's  Kingdom  is 
greater — because  sees  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  life,  death,  and  resurrection. 
Tnerefore  must  strive  earnestly  to 
enter  that  kingdom. 


Lessons,  i.  Patience  under  trial 
— from  St.  John.  2.  Thankfulness 
for  our  greater  privileges.  3. 
Sympathy  with  all  seeking  to  serve 
God. 


PUBLIC    OPINION. 


The  growing  discontent  with  the 
present  system  of  school  inspection, 
and  with  the  mode  in  which  Inspec- 
tors are  chosen  or  promoted,  is  not 
likely  (says  the  North  British  Daily 
Mail)  to  be  allayed  unless  a  resolute 
effort  at  reform  be  put  forth  on  other 
lines  than  those  hitherto  pursued. 


A  VERY  excellent  movement  has 
lately  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Lundy's 
Lane  Historical  Society,  in  offering 
prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  Canad- 
ian history,  to  be  written  by  pupils  of 
the  High  Schools  in  the  county  of 
Welland,  and  dealing  with  the  War  of 
18 1 2  as  the  first  epoch  they  may  take 
up.  —  The   Week. 


Mr.  Smith  has  not  seen  his  way 
(says  the  St.  James's  Gazette)  to 
make  any  open  recognition  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  public  services.  But 
his  even  greater  services  to  literature 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
rewarded by  a  nation  which  learned 
in  no  small  degree  from  his  teaching 
to  love  what  is  beautiful  in  literature 
and  to  despise  what  is  contemptible. 
The  value  of  his  writings  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  circulation  of  his 
books.  It  would  be  unbecoming  to 
a  great  nation  that  the  funds  should 
not  be  forthcoming  which  are  required 
to  make  a  generous  memorial  of  his 
noble  and  inspiring  work. 


The  school  board  is  in  an  un- 
comfortable position  at  the  present 
time.  At  its  last  meeting  two  peti- 
tions were  received,  asking  for  a  hear- 


ing upon  the  removal  of  Sicinton's 
Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 
One  petition  was  referred  to  the  text- 
book committee  with  full  powers,  the 
other  to  the  High  School  committee 
with  full  powers.  The  textbook  com- 
mittee gave  a  private  hearing,  at  which 
Dr.  Blake,  Judge  Fallon,  and  Dr. 
Duryea  were  present,  Messrs.  G.  R. 
Swasey  and  E.  C.  Carrigan  being  ab- 
sent. Several  members  of  the  general 
committee  were  present.  The  pe- 
titioners presented  the  following  for- 
mal statement  of  the  case  : 

To    the  Honourable   Members   of  the 
School  Committee  of  Boston  : 

On  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance of  the  city  of  Boston,  we,  its 
committee,  would  respectfully  submit 
the  following  petition,  with  the  reasons 
for  the  same.  We  respectfully  pe- 
tition the  school  committee  to  restore 
to  its  place  in  the  Fnglish  High 
School  Swinton's  Outlines  of  the 
World's  History,  which,  it  is  publicly 
reported,  this  committee  has  stricken 
from  the  list  of  its  textbooks. 
Reasons  for  the  petition  :  i.  The 
book  ejected  from  the  curriculum  of 
study  has  in  its  favour  ten  years  of 
public  endorsement  and  use.  It  has 
a  long  and  honourable  tenure  in  our 
public  schools.  2.  The  paragraph 
and  first  note,  on  account  of  which 
the  book  has  been  ejected,  contain  a 
true  statement  of  history.  This  asser- 
tion is  supported  by  standard  author- 
ities of  all  schools.  We  wish  neither 
the  suppression  of  history  nor  the  per- 
version   of    history.     3.    The     book 
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ejected  is  upon  the  expurgatory  list  of 
books  of  a  certain  religious  sect,  a 
member  of  which  has  begun  the  move- 
ment resulting  in  its  ejection.  For 
this  committee  of  free  citizens  to  put 
its  expurgatorial  stamp  upon  the  book 
for  the  reasons  alleged  is  to  ally  itself 
with  that  I'eligious  sect.  Such  an  act 
would  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
Boston  public  and  American  ideas. 
It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  religi- 
ous war  upon  the  hearthstone  of  our 
civil  institutions.  It  would  plant  sec- 
tarian strife  in  the  cradle  of  American 
children. 

As  American  citizens  we  enter  a 
solemn  protest  against  all  who  origin- 
ate a  continuance  of  such  a  course. 
For  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been 
peace  in  our  school  community. 
The  disturbers  of  the  peace  are  those 
who  break  the  line  which  these  years 
have  followed. 

As  heads  of  American  households, 
as  the  fathers  of  children  who  fill  our 
public  schools,  as  American  electors, 
who  have  in  large  part  created  this 
school  committee,  and  who  for  the 
time  have  intrusted  to  the  members 
thereof  their  rights  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing, we  ask  you  to  act,  as  we  would 
act,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  to  continue  the  success- 
ful and  peaceful  past  by  granting  this 
petition.  (Signed)  Philip  S.  Moxom, 
James  M.  Gray,  David  Gregg, 
James  B.Dunn,  A.  J.  Gordon, 
Nelson  B.  Jones,  Jr.,  John  F. 
Clymer,  Ezra  Farnsworth, — Bos- 
ton   'journal  of  Education. 


The  Educational  Moloch. — 
King  Herod  might  rejoice  greatly  if 
he  lived  in  these  days  ;  he  would  see 
a  sort  of  "  massacre  of  the  innocents  " 
going  on  daily,  under  State  direc- 
tion and  with  the  apathetic  approval 
of  the   British    public.     We   do   not 


mean,  of  course,  that  our  blessed  edu- 
cational system  absolutely  murders 
those  who  come  into  its  clutch.  But 
in  the  case  of  infants,  it  has  an  un- 
mistakable tendency  to  shorten  life. 
Take  the  picture  of  one  of  these  in- 
stitutions communicated  to  a  Lanca- 
shire paper  by  an  expert.  It  contains 
about  200  infants  between  three  and 
six  years  of  age.  All  of  them  "  study  " 
(save  the  mark!)  in  one  room,  class 
rivalling  class,  and  pupil-teacher  pupil- 
teacher,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
hear  and  make  themselves  heard. 
The  necessarily  vitiated  atmosphere, 
the  confused  jumble  of  simultaneous 
viva  voce  instruction  in  different 
branches,  and  the  fearful  noise,  must 
be  sufficiently  trying  to  the  baby  con- 
stitutions. But  there  is  a  worse  ordeal 
even  than  this  purgatory  ;  every  now 
and  then  an  inspector  makes  his 
awful  appearance,  and  the  infants  have 
to  go  through  their  educational  fac- 
ings in  fear  and  trembling.  Talk  of 
bogies,  indeed  !  What  more  frightful 
spectre  was  ever  conjured  up  by  an 
idiotic  nurse  than  this  stern  function- 
ary, bristling  all  over  with  sharp  ques- 
tions like  a  Texan  citizen  with  bowie- 
knives  and  revolvers  ?  The  teachers 
themselves  are  smitten  with  awe  by  his 
dread  presence,  knowing  well  that  it 
largely  rests  with  him  to  mar  their 
careers.  But  it  is  on  the  little  ones 
that  he  produces  the  most  terrifying 
effect ;  they  shrivel  up  as  he  glares  at 
them,  and  what  muddled  learning  they 
have  picked  up  vanishes  clean  away. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
poor  folk  to  have  their  infants  looked 
after  while  they  are  at  work.  But 
this  might  be  done  without  putting 
the  unfortunate  brats  to  educational 
torture.  Play  is  the  thing  for  child- 
ren under  six ;  the  more  they  have  of 
it,  the  better  for  their  mental  and  phy- 
sical health. — Globe  (London). 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Mount  St  Elias.— This  mountain, 
on  the  border  of  Alaska,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  reach  the  height  of 
15,000  feet  has,  been  estimated  by 
recent  travellers,  who  ascended  by 
the  western  side,  to  be  at  least  20,000 
feet  high.  They  climbed  up  to  the 
height  of  IT, 500  feet  but  owing  to 
the  slippery  state  of  the  steep  ascent, 
and  the  depth  of  snow,  could  proceed 
no  further. 

Books  give  to  all  who  will  faithfully 
use  them,  the  society  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our 
race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am  ;  no 
matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure 
dwelling,  if  learned  men  and  poets 
will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode 
under  my  roof, — if  Milton  will  cross 
my  threshold  and  sing  to  me  of  Para- 
dise; and  Shakespeare  open  to  me 
the  world  of  imagination  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart;  and  Frank- 
lin enrich  me  with  his  practical  wis- 
dom,— I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of 
intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may 
become  a  cultivated  man,  though  ex- 
cluded from  what  is  called  the  best 
society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 
Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of 
books. — Chatinino 


The  Sinking  of  the  Cordillera 
OF  THE  Andes. — The  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes  has  for  some  time  been 
exhibiting  a  curious  phenomenon.  It 
results  from  observations  made  upon 
the  altitudes  of  the  most  important 
points,  that  their  height  is  gradually 
diminishing.  Quito,  which  in  1745 
was  9,596  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  was  only  9,570  feet  in  1803, 
9,567  in  1834,  and  scarcely  9,520  in 
1867.  The  altitude  of  Quito  has, 
therefore,  diminished  by  76  feet  in 
the    space    of    122    years.     Another 


'  peak,  the  Pichincha,  has  diminished 
by  218  feet  during  the  same  period, 
and  its  crater  has  descended  425  feet 
in  the  last  25  years.  That  of  the  Ant- 
isana  has  sunk  165  feet  in  64  years. 
— La  Gazette  Geographtqiie. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact,  especially 
in  view  of  certain  comparisons  nearer 
home  that  it  suggests,  that  in  Austra- 
lia the  subject  of  school  hygiene  has 
received  special  attention  for  some 
years  in  the  state  or  public  schools. 
The  teachers  are  particularly  instructed 
to  be  careful  about  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  the  public 
health  law  is  sufficiently  stringent  ta 
secure  the  exclusion  of  scholars  and 
teachers  from  houses  in  which  com- 
municable diseases  exist.  In  the 
State  schools  of  Victoria,  now  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  system  of  object 
lessons  has  been  given,  with  a  view  to 
imparting  elementary  instruction  bear- 
ing upon  the  health  of  the  people ; 
these  lessons  generally  include  such 
subjects  as  food,  clothing,  ventilation,, 
cleanliness  and  the  prevention  of  in- 
fectious diseases.  There  have  also 
been  given  at  stated  times  lessons  for 
the  treatment  of  snakebite,  for  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  drowned,  and  for 
the  first  aid  to  the  injured.  The  De- 
partment of  ICducation  re(]uires  also 
some  elementary  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  teachers  upon  the  subjects  of 
sanitation  and  physiology. — E.x. 


The  first  railway  has  been  laid  irv 
Morocco.  The  line  is  only  a  toy  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Sultan,  but  it 
may  have  fruitful  results  nevertheless. 
The  railway,  with  ail  its  appurtenances, 
is  a  gift  from  the  King  of  the  Helgians 
to  Muley  Hassan,  who  appears  to  be 
delighted  with  it.  It  has  been  laid  irv 
the    park    surrounding    the    imperial 
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palace  at  Mequinez,  and  was  lately 
opened  with  some  pomp.  The  rail- 
way has  been  purposely  laid  with 
several  sharp  curves  and  steep  gradi- 
ents, by  way  of  showing  the  Moors 
the  wonderful  things  that  steam  can 
do.  The  saloon  carriage,  of  which,  in 
addition  to  engine,  tender,  and  guard's 
van,  the  rolling-stock  consists,  is 
elaborately  decorated  and  upholstered 
in  a  style  which,  although  somewhat 
bizarre  to  the  European  eye,  was 
thought  to  be  suitable  to  the  taste  of 
a  Moorish  Sultan.  Muley  Hassan 
did  not  dare  to  trust  himself  in  the 
strange  conveyance  on  the  opening 
day,  but  he  made  some  of  his  male 
relations  and  Ministers  take  several 
trips  and  recount  to  him  their  ex- 
periences, which  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory. — SchoolN eivs- 
paper.  

Webster's  Early  Home. — "  It  is 
only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who 
either  make  distmguished  origin  mat- 
ter of  personal  merit  or  obscure  origin 
matter  of  personal  reproach.  Taunt 
and  scoffmg  at  the  humble  condition 
of  early  life  affect  nobody  in  this  country 
but  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
indulge  in  them ;  and  they  are  gener- 
ally sufficiently  punished  by  public  re- 
buke. A  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of 
himself,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
early  condition.  It  did  not  happen 
to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log-cabin  ;  but 
my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  born 
in  a  log-cabin,  raised  amid  the  snow- 
drifts of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period 
so  early  that  when  the  smoke  rose 
from  its  i  ude  chimney  and  curled  over 
the  frozen  hills  there  was  no  similar 
evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation 
between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the 
rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still 
exist.  I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit. 
I  carry  my  children  to  it  to  teach  them 
the  hardships  endured  by  the  genera- 
tions which  have  gone  before  them. 
I  love  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollec- 


tions, the  kindred  ties,  the  early  affec- 
tions and  the  touching  narratives  and 
incidents  which  mingle  with  all  I  know 
of  this  primitive  family  abode.  I 
weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who 
inhabited  it  are  now  among  the  living  ; 
and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  I 
ever  fail  in  affectionate  veneration  for 
him  who  reared  it,  and  defended  it 
against  savage  violence  and  destruc- 
tion, cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues 
beneath  its  roof,  and  through  the  fire 
and  blood  of  a  seven  years'  revolution- 
ary war,  shrank  from  no  danger,  no  toil, 
no  sacrifice,  to  save  his  country,  and 
to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition 
better  than  his  own,  may  my  name 
and  the  name  of  my  posterity  be  blot- 
ted forever  from  the  memory  of  man- 
kind."—^.t.      

The  suggestions  of  improvement 
which  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in 
the  Atlantic  for  August,  makes  and 
elaborates  with  argument  and  illustra- 
tion are  comprised  under  five  heads: 

1.  Better  teachers  are  needed.  To 
this  end  a  better  tenure  of  ofifice  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  for  the 
function  of  teaching  greater  consider- 
ation and  dignity.  A  large  proportion 
of  male  teachers  is  also  desirable  in 
order  that  general  longer  continuance 
m  the  work  may  be  effected,  and  that 
the  habit  of  teaching  from  day  to  day 
without  that  seriousness  of  purpose 
that  belongs  to  the  hope  of  achieving 
a  recognised  professional  success  may 
be  done  away  with  in  the  largest 
possible  measure. 

2.  Courses  of  study  must  be  im- 
proved. "A  good  course  of  study 
will  not  execute  itself, — it  m.ust  be 
vivified  by  the  good  teacher;  but  an 
injudiciouscourse  is  an  almost  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  a 
city's  schools.  As  a  rule,  the  Ameri- 
can programmes  do  not  seem  substan- 
tial enough,  from  the  first  year  in  the 
primary  school  onward.  There  is  not 
enough  meat  in  the  diet.     They  do 
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not  bring  the  child  forward  last 
enough  to  maintain  his  interest  and 
induce  him  to  put  forth  his  strength." 
3,  Much  time  can  be  saved  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools  by  di- 
minishing the  number  of  reviews,  and 
by  never  aiming  at  that  kind  of 
accuracy  of  attainment  which  reviews 
followed  by  examinations  are  intended 
to  force.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  de- 
fects of  examinations  that  they  set  an 
artificial  value  upon  accuracy  of  attain- 
ment. Good  examination  results  do 
not  always  prove  that  the  training  of 
the  children  examined  has  been  of  the 
best  kind." 


4.  Striking  statistics  are  given  show- 
ing that  children  are  often  kept  back 
and  that  thus  the  average  ageof  classes 
is  often  made  much  higher  than  the 
programme  for  the  grade  in  question 
calls  for.  "The  great  body  of  child- 
ren ought  to  pass  regularly  from  one 
grade  to  another,  without  delay,  at  the 
ages  set  down  on  the  programme;  and 
any  method  of  examination  which  in- 
terferes with  this  regular  progress  does 
more  harm  than  good. " 

5.  It  is  suggested  that  the  shorten- 
of  the  school  year  has  gone  far  enough, 
and  that  some  steps  should  be  taken 
in  the  other  direction. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  college  Addresses  of  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  University  College,  and  Dr. 
Watson,  Professor  of  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, Queen's  University,  will  re- 
pay careful  reading. 


The  City  of  Toronto,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  havmg  the  Queen's  Park  as  a 
public  park,  has  endowed  two  chairs 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
President  of  University  College,  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson,  paid  the  present  Mayor 
of  Toronto  a  well-deserved  compli- 
ment on  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
this  difficulty.  The  Government  of 
Ontario  has  its  buildings  in  this  same 
public  park.  What  is  it  going  to  do  ? 
If  it  is  simple  justice  for  the  city  to 
endow  chairs  in  the  University  for 
privileges  enjoyed,  surely  for  that 
same  plain  reason  the  Province  should 
do  itself  the  honour  of  "doing  like- 
wise."   

Higher  Education  oe  Women. 
— The  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  College  Course  for  Women 
in  affiliation  with  Trinity  University, 
Toronto,  alluded  to  by  Chancellor 
Allan  in  his  last  Convocation  speech, 


is,  we  are  assured,  rapidly  approach- 
ing shape  for  academic  work.  A 
large  amount  of  support  has  been 
secured,  and  more  is  promised  with  a 
readiness  which  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  this  latest  undertaking  for 
the  education  of  women  in  a  college 
of  their  own.  The  College  has  ob- 
tained a  temporary  building  until  a 
permanent  one  is  provided.  An  ac- 
complished Lady  Principal  has  been 
appointed,  and  the  professors  of 
Trinity  will  lecture  to  the  lady  under- 
graduates. Already  several  under- 
graduates have  entered  their  names, 
and  a  good  attendance  is   expected. 


REPORT  OK  THF:  ROYAL  COM.MIS- 
SION  APPOINTED  TO  IN(^UIRE 
INTO  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

N"  O  such  important  report  on  edu- 
cation as  this  has  appeared  since 
the  one  that  gave  origin  to  the  Act 
that  was  passed  in  1870  by  the  efforts 
of  the  late  Mr.  Forster.  In  appoint- 
ing tiie  Commission  the  government 
aimed  among  other  things  tu  make  it  of 
a  representative  character.     Religion 
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was  represented  in  the  persons  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Canon  Gregory,  and  Dr. 
Rigg  ;  science  by  such  names  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock  ;  elementary  education 
by  Mr.  Heller,  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Elementary  Teachers, 
Sir  Francis  Sandford,  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Education  Department, 
and  Mr.  Buxton,  a  former  chairman 
of  the  London  School  Board.  Be- 
sides these  the  Commission  included 
several  prominent  public  men  who  are 
more  or  less  identified  with  education, 
such  as  Sir  R.  A.  Cross,  Lord  Norton, 
Hon.  L.  Stanley,  and  Sir  B.  Samuel- 
son.  It  was  appointed  on  the  15  th 
of  January,  1886,  and  spent  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  days  in  hearing 
and  discussing  evidence  with  a  view 
to  making  out  the  Report  now  issued. 
The  conclusions  of  such  a  body  of 
men  cannot  be  otherwise  than  im- 
portant, and  as  it  will  interest  our 
readers  to  know  those  which  most 
concern  ourselves  we  supply  a  sum- 
mary of  them. 

In  regard  to  school  accommoda- 
tion, "  after  making  due  allowance  for 
absence  on  account  of  sickness,  wea- 
ther, distance  from  school,  and  other 
reasonable  excuses  for  irregular  at- 
tendance, school  seats  should  be  pro- 
vided for  one-sixth  of  the  population." 
Ten  square  feet,  and  one  hundred 
cubic  feet  should  be  the  minimum 
accommodation  for  each  child  in  aver- 
age attendance,  and  school  buildings 
should  be  provided  with  a  proper 
amount  of  light  and  air  —  suitable 
premises — and  a  reasonable  extent  of 
playground.  While  inspectors  should 
be  men  of  wide  and  liberal  training, 
the  tone  and  character  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  in  elementary  schools 
would  be  raised  by  selecting  them 
from  the  general  body  of  teachers. 
In  selecting  inspectors,  special  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  possession  of 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  natural 
science.     In  large  towns  the  experi- 


ment might  be  tried  of  appointing 
j  sub-inspectresses  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
'  amination  of  infant  schools  and  of  the 
!  lower  standards.  Inspectors'  assist- 
'  ants  should  be  chosen  from  the  pick 
of  the  elementary  teachers.  The 
Head  Master  of  a  school  should  be 
free  to  superintend  the  whole  work  of 
the  school,  but  he  should  not  be  dis- 
sociated from  actual  instruction.  In 
fixing  the  qualifications  of  teachers  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
some  with  a  natural  aptitude  and  love 
for  teaching  who  have  not  received  a 
professional  training,  and  who  "could 
not  be  excluded  from  the  profession 
without  a  loss  to  the  schools.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  ought  to  be  fixed. 
A  superannuation  scheme  should  be 
established  by  means  of  deferred  an- 
nuities, supplemented  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  out  of  moneys  pro- 
vided by  parliament.  There  is  no 
other  equally  trustworthy  source  from 
which  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
can  be  got  than  that  of  pupil  teachers^ 
and  the  system  of  apprenticeship- 
with  modifications  tending  to  im- 
provement in  the  education  of  pupil 
teachers  ought  to  be  upheld.  Facili- 
ties should  be  provided  for  the  with- 
drawal of  such  pupil  teachers  as  have 
no  liking,  or  who  are  proved  to  be 
unsuited  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
A  third  year  at  a  training  college 
would  be  an  advantage  to  some  stu- 
dents. While  it  is  best  to  have  resi- 
dential training  colleges,  the  large 
need  for  more  generally  available  op- 
portunities of  training  leads  the  Com- 
mission to  suggest  the  experiment  of 
training  non-residential  students  in 
connection  with  local  university  col- 
leges. The  system  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school,  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  at  least,  is  affirmed. 
Approval  is  expressed  of  truant  andi 
day  industrial  schools,  as  they  have 
been  found  efficacious  in  enforcing 
compulsion.  In  regard  to  the  studies 
pursued,  there  is  room  for  much  im- 
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.provement  in  reading  ;  too  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  spelling,  which 
is  best  learnt  by  the  practice  of  read- 
ing. The  universal  teaching  of  draw- 
ing would  tend  to  make  the  writing 
of  pupils  better  in  form,  and  more 
legible.  Arithmetic  should  be  care- 
fully graduated  so  as  to  be  well  within 
the  compass  of  the  scholars  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  exercises  should  be 
thoroughly  practical,  and  of  a  kind 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  every-day 
life.  The  principles  as  well  as  the 
working  of  the  rules  should  be  taught. 
Children  should  learn  bv  heart  suit- 
able passages  of  English  poetry. 
Under  the  head  of  grammar  both 
parsing  and  analysis  should  be  re- 
tained. 

Geography,  if  properly  taught,  is 
a  branch  of  elementary  science,  and 
might  well  be  taught  along  with  object 
lessons,  while  in  the  highest  class 
(Standard  VII.)  the  time  allotted  to 
the  subject  might  advantageously  be 
devoted  to  specialising  some  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  subject.  In  the 
junior  classes  it  may  be  expedient  to 
restrict  the  teaching  of  English  history 
to  a  general  outline,  giving  in  fuller 
detail  the  most  interesting  epochs,  or 
the  lives  of  its  most  eminent  charac- 
ters, but  the  advanced  classes  should 
devote  their  time  to  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution,  and  of  some 
of  the  national  institutions.  Drawing 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  at 
no  time  can  it  be  so  easily  taught  as 
during  the  period  of  schooling.  It  is 
impossible  to  teach  singing  by  note 
in  every  school.  Needlework,  which 
the  Commission  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  a  girl's 
•education,  should  be  thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  efficient.  The  introduction 
of  elaborate  apparatus  for  gymnastic 
<ixercises  into  playgrounds  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  In  towns  the  best 
results  both  physical  and  moral  can 
be  secured  by  the  system  of  drill  re- 
commended by  the  War  Office.      Fro 


vision  should  be  made  to  confer  spe- 
cial certificates  on  teachers  duly  quali- 
fied to  conduct  physical  training,  and 
possessing  the  requisite  elementary 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  The  Com- 
mission declares  that  the  following 
subjects  of  elementary  instruction  are 
to  be  regarded  as  essential :  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Needlework  for 
girls,  Linear  I)rawing  for  boys.  Sing- 
ing, English,  so  as  to  give  the  child- 
ren an  adequate  knowledge  of  their 
mother  tongue,  English  history  taught 
by  means  of  reading  books.  Geogra- 
phy, especially  of  the  British  Empire, 
Lessons  on  Common  Objects  in  the 
lower  standards  leading  up  to  a  know- 
ledge of  elementary  science  in  the 
higher  standards.  Though  boys  while 
at  school  should  not  be  taught  a 
trade,  they  might  receive  manual  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  after  ten 
years  of  age,  and  should  receive  some 
instruction  in  elementary  science 
which  the  Commission  believes  is 
only  second  to  the  three  elementary 
subjects  usually  taught. 

The  necessity  of  having  some  form 
of  evening  school  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  and  making  permanent  the  day 
school  instruction,  is  spoken  of  as 
being  self-evident.  Hence  evening 
schools  should  be  regarded  chiefly  as 
schools  for  maintaining  and  continu- 
ing the  education  already  received  in 
the  day  school.  The  Commission 
recommends  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  secondary  schools,  corresponding 
to  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes,  should  be  organized 
throughout  the  country,  and  tliat  in- 
creased funds  should  be  provided  out 
of  which  to  create  sufficient  exhibi- 
tions for  such  deserving  elementary 
scholars  as  would  i)roht  by  a  training 
in  those  schools. 

Inspection  of  schools  should  be  of 
two  kinds:  (i)  inspection  in  scholar- 
ship, and  (2)  inspection  to  ascertain 
the  mural  tone  and  discii)line  of  the 
school.      The  Commission   is    unani- 
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mously  of  the  opinion  that  the  system 
of  "  payment  by  results,"  at  present 
prevailing,  ought  ro  be  modified  and 
relaxed  in  the  interests  equally  of  the 
scholars,  of  the  teachers,  and  of  edu- 
cation itself.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  fixed  grant  per  pupil  in  average 
attendance  be  ten  shillings.  The 
government  should  retain  the  power 


to  curtail  the  grant  for  faults  of  in- 
struction, discipline,  morality  in  the 
scholars,  or  honesty  in  the  conduct 
and  management  of  the  school.  The 
inspector  should  report  separately  on 
the  moral  training,  cleanliness  of 
school  and  scholars,  general  intelli- 
gence, classification  of  pupils,  and 
instruction  of  pupil  teachers. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Editors  ■ 


H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Substitute  words  for  the  italicized 
phrases  : 

(a)  It  had  stood  in  that  place  for  a  Inm- 
dred  years. 

(b)  In  what  place  and  at  what  time  shall  I 
meet  you  ? 

{c)  The  house  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church. 

[d)  As  we  went  out  of  the  room  they  came 
into  it. 

[e)  A  short  time  afterwards  he  made  his 
appearance. 

[f)  They  listened  uith  attention  to  the 
address  given  by  the  chairman. 

2.  Expand  into  connplex  or  compound 
sentences: 

[a)  He  hates  them  for  that  very  reason. 
{b)  Leaving  him  in  the  hall  I  entered  the 

room  alone. 

(f)  Only  ratepayers  will  be  allowed  to 
vote. 

[d)  He  was  looking  unusually  well  this 
morning. 

(e)  You  have  no  reason  to  feel  discouraged. 
(/)   With  the  chairman's  permission  I  will 

withdraw  the  motion. 

3.  Change  the  voice  of  the  finite  verbs  : 
{a)  The  impressions  which  I  left  in  their 

minds  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

(b)  I  was  told  that  the  authorities  had 
made  no  further  attempt  to  find  out  who 
wrote  it. 


{c)  Its  course  has  been  traced  more  thar> 
two  thousand  miles,  but  no  one  has  yet 
reached  its  source. 

4.  Combine  the  following  groups  into  a 
simple,  a  compound,  and  a  complex  sentence^ 
respectively  : 

{a)  Two  Englishmen  traded  there  for 
some  years.  Tneir  names  were  Elliott  and 
Thorn.  They  were  under  the  protection  of 
Henry  VIII.  They  obtained  valuable  furs> 
They  got  them  from  the  natives. 

{b)  The  Governor  was  aided  by  a  French 
Huguenot.  The  name  of  the  latter  was- 
Kirkt.  The  Governor  fitted  out  a  few  armed 
vessels.  With  them  he  captured  some  French 
transports.  These  were  on  their  way  to 
Canada.  He  did  nothing  toward  permanent 
settlement. 

(c)  He  had  received  a  caution  from  hi& 
adversary.  He  did  not  neglect  it.  A  light 
wind  had  arisen.  He  made  allowance  for  it. 
He  shot  very  successfully.  His  arrow 
alighted  in  the  very  centre  of  the  target. 

5.  Break  up  into  a  series  of  eight  simple 
sentences  : 

Ere  the  Christian  could  avail  himself  of 
this  mishap,  his  nimble  foeman  sprang  from 
the  ground,  and,  calling  on  his  steed,  which 
instantly  returned  to  his  side,  he  leaped  into 
his  seat  without  touching  the  stirrup,  and 
regained  all  the  advantage  of  which  the 
Knight  of  the  Leopard  hoped  to  deprive 
him. 

6.  Which  is  correct,  and  why  ? 

(a)  Come  in  (into)  the  house  and  I  will^ 
try  (and)  to  explain  it  to  you. 

{b)  It  tastes  strong  (strongly)  of  alum. 
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(<r)  Was  (were)  there  more  than  one  mis- 
take in  it  ? 

(d)  When  will  (shall)  you  be  able  to 
finish  it  ? 

(<f)  He  has  a  foolish  custom  (habit)  of  doing 
that. 

7.   Fill  the  blanks  : 

1.  With  the  proper  preposition — 

{a)  I  have  no  sympathy them. 

(b)  She    was    overcome emotion 

hearing  the  news. 

[c)  There  is  not  the  slightest  need  

such  a  thing. 

((/)  Your  answer  is  quite  different 

mine. 

2.  With  the  proper  part  of  lie  or  lay,  set 
or  sit — 

(fl)  He  told   me  to  go  and  down 

for  a  little. 

{b)  I  might  have there  till  now. 

(c)   He  went  and down. 

{d)  I  found  them on  the  grass. 

8.  Write  simple  sentences  containing  : 
(a)  All  the  parts  of  speech. 

(/5)  The  same  word  used  with  different 
grammatical  values. 

(c)  A  noun  phrase,  an  adjective  phrase, 
and  an  adverb  phrase. 

9.  Accentuate  correctly :  adult,  allies,  in- 
quiry, mischievous,  robust,  precedence, 
sonorous,  recess. 

10.  Indicate  common  mispronunciations 
of  duty,  regular,  grievous,  shriek,  studying, 
violence. 

11.  Change  from  direct  narrative  to  in- 
direct : 

"  By  the  cross  of  my  sword,"  he  said,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  weapon  as  he  spoke, 
"  I  will  be  a  true  companion  to  thee,  Sara- 
cen, while  our  fortune  wills  that  we  remain 
in  company." 

12.  Change  from  indirect  to  direct  : 

He  implored  them  by  all  they  held  most 
dear,  by  all  the  ties  that  bound  every  one  of 
them  to  their  common  country,  not  to  reject 
the  bid  which  they  were    then  considering. 

13.  Correct  any  errors,  giving  reasons: 
(a)  It's  a  better  book  than  any  I  know  of. 


{b)  He  was  very  displeased  when  he  heard 
of  it. 

(c)  She  said  she  wished  she  was  in  his 
place. 

{d)  She  dresses  quite  as  good  as  she  can 
afford. 

(e)  He  did  not  act  like  we  expected  he 
would  have  done. 


CLASS-ROOM. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

Midsummer  Examinations,  1888. 

Third  Class  Teachers. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiners—].  F.  White,  W.    H.    Ballard, 
M.A. 

Note. — Only  nine  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted ;  of  these,  numbers  I,  3,  4,  6,  9, 
12,  must  form  six. 


I.   Simplify  [a) 


J  of  •  of  i|-2i  of  33  of  ,".j 


4i-(3i  +  4?)  +  3i  +  »V 
(b)  What   fraction  of  365J  days    is    349 
days,  8  hrs.,  52  min.,  jy  sees.  ? 
I.   (a)  Ans.  'IJ. 
69426697 


ip) 


72582480 


2.  A  can  do  a  work  in  one-half  ihe  time 
that  B  requires,  B  can  do  it  in  two-thirds  of 
the  time  that  C  takes.  All  working  together 
do  it  in  18  days.  How  long  would  it  take 
each  one  separately  ? 

2.  A  can  do  twice  as  much  as  B. 
B  can  do  \  times  as  much  as  C, 
Reduce  all  to  terms  of  C. 

.• .  5i  men  such  as  C  can  do  the  work  in  18 
days,  etc.  Ans.  C  =  99  days;  B,  66  days  ; 
A,  33  days. 

3.  A  man  got  a  90  days'  note  for  $1360 
for  a  lot  which  cost  him  $1200  c.ish  just  a 
year  before,  Money  6  per  cent.  ;  find  his 
net  gain  at  time  of  sale.  (Bank  discount; 
360  days  to  a  year  ;  no  days  of  grace  ) 

3.  At  the  time  of  sale  the  lot  h.ad  cost 
$1200  -*-  int.  on  $i2CO  for  i  year  at  6  per 
cent.,  or  $1272.     The  owner  olitained  tor  it 
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:$i36o  less  the  B.  D.  on  $1360  for  J  year  at 
6  per  cent.,  or  $1339.60  cash,  etc.  Ans. 
$67.60. 

4.  Bought  78  ac.  3  r.  15  per.  7  yds.  i  ft. 
■9  in.  of  land  at  $80  per  acre ;  sold  |  of  it 
at  $120  per  acre,  and  the  rest  at  $.005  per 
sq.  ft.     Find  gain. 

4.  Ans.   $7780.45,  nearly. 

5.  A  number  of  men  and  women  earned 
$93  a  day,  each  man  getting  $2.25  and  each 
woman  $1.50.  Had  there  been  6  more  men 
and  7  more  women  the  whole  number  of 
women  would  have  earned  the  same  as  the 
whole  number  of  men.  Find  the  actual 
number  of  each. 

5.  On  the  supposition  mentioned  the 
amount  earned  would  have  been  increased 
to  $117.  By  the  same,  women  earned  \  of 
$117,  etc.     Ans.  39  women,  26  men. 

6.  A  commission  merchant  receives  125 
bbls.  of  flour  from  A,  150  bbls.  from  B,  225 
bbls.  from  C  ;  he  finds  on  inspection  that  A's 
is  10  per  cent,  better  than  B's,  and  C's  is 
5/1  per  cent,  better  than  As.  He  sells  the 
whole  lot  at  $7.00  per  barrel,  charging  4 
tper  cent,  commission.  What  sum  must  he 
■remit  to  each  ? 

6.  Reduce  them  all  to  flour  of  same  value 
as  A's.  By  this  498/y  bbls.  of  flour  of  A's 
grade  cost  $3500,  lesi?  com.,  or  $3360. 

125 
..•.A  shou'd  get    ^  .,     of  $3360,  etc.  Ans. 

$842.29. 

7.  A  compound  of  tin  and  lead  weighs 
lO'43  times  as  much  as  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  while  tin  weighs  744  times,  and  lead 
1 1  35  times,  as  much  as  equal  bulks  of  water. 
Find  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  metal  in 
765  lbs.  of  the  compound. 

7.  By  the  principle  of  averages,  if  the  mix- 
ture were  all  tin  it  would  weigh  less  by 
lO'43-7'44,  or  299  times  an  equal  bulk  of 
water.  If  it  were  all  lead  it  would  weigh 
more  by  11  "35  =  10-43,  or  "92  times  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  .".  to  balance  excess  by 
deficiency  we  must  take  92  parts  of  tin  as 
often  as  299  parts  of  lead,  etc.  Ans.  180 
tin,  585  lead. 

8.  A  bankrupt  had  goods  worth  $7950, 


which,  if  sold  at  their  full  value,  would  give 
his  creditors  81J  per  cent,  of  their  claims. 
But  §  of  them  were  sold  at  17^  per  cent, 
below  their  value,  and  the  remainder  at  23I 
per  cent  below  their  value.  How  many 
cents  on  the  dollar  did  his  creditors  realize  ? 

8.  I  of  goods  were  sold  at  I  g  of  their  value. 
I  "  "  \\  " 

Amount  received  =  |  of  fg  of  value +  |  of  %l 
of  value,  or  J  of  value.  .-.  Creditors  receive 
*  of  81^  cts.,  or  65  cts.  on  $1.     Ans.  65c. 

9.  A  begins  business  with  a  capital  of 
$3,200;  after  3  months  B  is  admitted  as  a 
partner  with  $2400  ;  after  3  months  more  C 
is  admitted  with  $1600.  What  fraction  of 
the  year's  gain  should  each  have? 

9.  A  has  $3200  in  the  business  for  12  mos. 
B  has  $2400  "  9  mos. 
C  has  $i6oo                 *'         6  mos.,  etc. 

Ans.  A  gets  ||  of  profits. 

10.  If  it  cost  $11.20  for  paper  tor  a  room 
25  ft.  3  in.  long,  19  ft.  9  in.  wide,  and  12  ft. 
high,  when  the  paper  is  |  yds.  wide  ;  find 
cost  of  the  paper  per  linear  yard.  (No  al- 
lowance for  doors  and  windows.) 

10.  Peri,  of  room  =  90  ft.  ;  area  of  walls  := 
peri.   X   H.  =  1080  sq.  ft.,  etc.     Ans.   7  cts. 

11.  What  is  the  cost  of  polishing  a  cylin- 
drical marble  pillar,  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter 
and  12  ft.  long,  at  $1.25  a  square  foot  ? 

11.  Area  of  curved  surface  of  pillar  =:cir. 
of  base  x  H.  of  pillar ;  area  of  ends  of  pillar 
=  area  of  2  equal  circles,  each  of  whose  dia- 
meters is  2  ft.  6  in.,  etc.  Ans.  $130.13 
nearly. 

12.  A  square  field  containing  16  ac.  401 
sq.  yds.,  has  a  walk  around  it  outside  12  ft. 
in  width.     Find  the  area  of  the  walk  in  yards. 

12.  Area  of  square  =  77841  sq.  yds.  ;  .*. 
side=279  yds.,  etc.     Ans.  4528  sq.  yds. 


ARITHMETIC. 

SOLUTIONS    REQUESTED    BY   A   SUBSCRIBER. 

I.  It  is  agreed  that  the  rent  of  a  farm  shall 
consist  of  a  fixed  sum,  together  with  a  certain 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  ;  when  wheat  is 
56J.  a  quarter,  the  rent  is  ;i^250  ;  when  wheat 
is  6oj-.  a  quarter,  the  rent  is  ;i^26o  ;  what  will 
be  the  rent  when  wheat  is  '60s,  a  quarter  ? 
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2.  The  population  of  a  country  would  in- 
crease annually  five  per  cent.,  were  it  not 
that  emigration  annually  carries  off  ^  per 
cent,  of  the  people  ;  what  will  be  the  increase 
per  cent,  in  the  population  after  five  years? 

3.  A  man  bought  goods  ^or  $750,  and  sold 
a  certain  portion  of  them  at  a  loss  of  four 
per  cent.  Having  increased  his  selling  price 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  he  gained  four  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  transaction.  Find  the 
portion  of  goods  sold  at  a  loss. 

SOLUTIONS. 

1.  A  difference  of  4^.  in  the  price  per 
quarter  raises  the  rent  ^lO  ;  a  difference  of 
205-.  in  the  price  per  quarter  raises  the  rent 
^50;  ;i^26o-l- 50=^3 10. — Answer. 

2.  An  annual  increase  of  4I  pet  cent,  or 
.045  of  the  population,  would  give  an  in- 
crease of  (1,045)'  -  I  of  the  population  at  the 
end  of  five  years. 

(1.043)'^  =  1.246  + 
1.246  -  I  =  .246,  or  24.6  per  cent. 

3.  .jggj;  total  cost  of  goods  —  -x^^^^  cost  of 
goods  on  which  gain  was  made  -  toSo 
cost  of  goods  en  which  loss  occurred  ;  1%%^ 
cost  of  goods  on  which  loss  occurred,  +-it%xs 

( )  =  tWo   cost  of  goods  on  which 

gain    was    made,   -  iSOu    ( )>    xooo 


$750.00  =  $386.36  +  is  the 


•   80  +  85 
value  of  the  portion  of  goods  sold  at  a  loss. 


THIRD  CLASS  LITERATURE. 

ANGLING,  P.  62. 

The  figures  I,  2,  3 — 14,  refer  to  the 
speeches  taken  in  order. 

1.  ''O  my  good  master,"  "  I  pray,"  arti- 
ficial "to"  and  "also"  may  be  omitted 
without  destroying  the  sense  ;  supplying  them 
produces  a  quaint  effect  and  indicates  that 
there  is  no  haste,  hence  their  appropriateness 
in  describing  a  pursuit  that  demands  leisure. 

2.  **  My  honest  scholar,"  and  "O  my 
good  master  "  in  i,  nominatives  of  address. 

"  G 1  you,"  subject  of  imperative  supplied, 
we  omit  it. 

"Of  the  clock,"  old  form   for  ''o'clock," 
3 


1    "yon,"  seldom  used  now,  its  place  taken  by 
I    "that  "  and  "  those." 

"  Bottle  of  drink,"  spirituous  liquor,  since 
the  water  in  all  trout  streams  is  fit  for  drink- 
ing. "  Brave,"  magnificent,  grand.  "Hon- 
est," hearty.  "  Hungry  breakfast,"  in  sens-", 
hungry  refers  to  "  we." 

'^YoTthe  making  and  using  t?/,"  owes  its 
quaintness  to  the  italicized  words. 

'■My  advice  is  that  you  fish  as  you  see 
me  do."  I  a^-vise  you  to  fish  like  me  ;  a 
saving  of  four  words.  Why  is  the  author'-; 
sentence  to  be  preferred?     See  i. 

3.  "  I  thank  you  master,"  thank  you  or 
thanks.  "Thanks"  would  be  out  of  p'ace 
in  this  narrative.     Why  ? 

"  I  will  observe  and  practice,"  "  attend  and 
do,"  very  happily  used. 

4.  "  Look  you  scholar,"  subject  of  impera- 
tive supplied,  also  nom.  of  address  ;  this 
peculiarity  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  ex- 
tract. 

"  I  pray  put,"  not,  I  pray  you  put : 
"  touch  not,"  not,  touch  you  not,  because  he 
has  warmed  up  to  the  sport  and  is  mildly  ex- 
cited. 

"  I  thank  j/^/<,"  now  that  the  fish  is  landed 
he  has  time  to  supply  the  you. 

"  Now  for  another,"  now  let  us  try  for 
another. 

"Come,  scholar,  come,"  come  you  scho- 
lar, come  you. 

"  Help  me  to  land  this,"  help  me  to  land 
this  one. 

Elliptical  form  indicates  haste  or  excite- 
ment. 

"  So  now  we  shall,"  the  fish  is  lantleil  ;  he 
has  time  for  the  unnecessary  so. 

5.  "I  am  glad  of  that,  but  I  have  no 
fonune."  He  is  generous  enough  lo  rejoice 
in  his  friend's  A  rtune,  lliough  his  own  is  not 
good. 

"Sure,'"  adjectival  for  adverbial  form, 
common  with  writers  of  iiis  time. 

6.  "Nay,"  a  weak  apologetic  form  if 
negative  now  seldom  u*ed. 

"  I  have  a  bite  at  anoliier,  '  I  have  an- 
other bile. 

"He  has  i^rtj/r  all,"  olil  form  for  broken. 
8.    "  \\x  i)ray,  take  notice,"  by  su.^pcnse 
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adds  to  the  humorous  effect,  "  no  man  .  . 
had,"  vary  construction,  then  compare  re- 
sult with  text. 

9.  "Angle  "  (A.  S.  angel),  a  fishhook. 

10.  "Two  brace  of  trout, "  four  trout  ;  no 
hurry. 

"  A  scholar,  a  preacher,  I  should  say," 
what  follows  shows  that  the  coneciion  was 
necessary. 

"Lecturer."   a   preacher;    this    word,    as 
compared  with  preacher  or  minister,  insinu- 
ates dogmatism,  formality  and  pedantry. 
"  To  the  lender  of  it,"  to  the  lender. 
"  For  you  are  to  know,"  you  should  know. 
"  Fitted  to  my  own  mouth,"  and  "  I  have 
a  bite  at  another,"  in  6,  quaint,  owing  to  the 
literal  meaning. 

"Ill  pronunciation,"  "2// carriage,"  "  »V/ 
accenting;"  ill,  seldom  used  now  in  that 
connection. 

"The  ill  carriage  of  your  line,  or  not  fish- 
in.(  even  to  a  foot  in  a  right  place." 

"  Either  by  practice  or  a  long  observation, 
or  both." 

"  But  take  this  .  .  and  not  more," 
note  the  exactness  of  definition. 

"  Fall  to  breakfast,"  begin  breakfast. 
"Providence,"  timely  preparation,  frugal- 
ity, economy. 

II.  "  All  excellent  good,"  "  stomach  exceU 
/<?;»/ good,"  adjectival  for  adverbial  form. 

*'  And  now  remember  and  find  that  true 
which  devout  Lessius  say=."  If  what  were 
used  for  that  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
place  savs  in  its  best  position,  next  the  quo- 
tation. 

"That  poor  men  .  .  .  poor  men," 
^' That  .  .  lord,"  indirect  quotations  in 
quotation  marks,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  lime. 

"  That  you  would  rather  be  a  civil,  well- 
governed,  well-grounded,  temperate  poor 
angler  than  a  drunken  lord."  Would  not 
■"  temperate,  poor  angler,"  balance  against 
"  drunken  lord  ?  " 

Does  not  "  temperate  "  involve  the  mean- 
ings "civil,  well-governed,  well-grounded?" 
"Rather,"  more  willingly  ;  never  used  as  a 
,jerb,  hence,  since  it  is  not  an  equivalent  for 


like  better,  "I  would  rather  this  than  that," 
is  wrong. 

"I  hope  there  is  none  such,"  quaint  and 
charitable. 

"  Half  I  he  content,^'  now  contentment. 

12.  "  Due  unto  you  by  ;«y  promise,"  might 
be  shortened. 

"A  smoking  shower,"  compare  with,  a 
heavy  shower  ;  smoking  is  poetic,  the  vapour 
of  water  resembling  smoke. 

"  It  is  done  raining,"  compare  with,  the 
shower  is  over. 

"■Nay,  and  the  earth  smells  as  sweetly 
too,"  "  nay  and  "  moreover  ;  note  the  quaint 
and  subtle  meaning  of  nay,  not  this  alone  ; 
its  force  as  a  negative  is  very  slight  ; 
•'  sweetly,"  we  use  the  adjectival  form  in 
such  a  case. 

"Holy  Mr.  Herbert,"  a  popular  writer 
and  preacher  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
His  chief  work  was  "  The  Temple."  "  His 
quaintness  lies  in  his  thoughts  rather  than 
in  their  expression,  which  is  in  general  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  luminous."  —  Craik. 
Izaak  Walton  was  Herbert's  biographer. 

"  The  other  brace  of  trouts,"  this,  as  it 
stands  means  that  they  agreed  to  get  two 
more  trouts,  or  that  there  were  only  two 
other  trouts  where  they  were  fishing. 

POETRY. 

L.  I.  Sweet  day, so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright 

L.  3.  The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night. 

L.  5.  Sweet  rose  whose    hue    angry  and 
brave. 

L.  II.  Thy   music   shows   ye    have    your 
closes. 

L.  15.  But  though  the  whole  world  turn 
to  coal. 

These  lines  are  selected  to  illustrate  the 
musical  effect  of  open  vowel  sounds  as  to 
consonants.  Scarcely  any  sibilants  occur  at 
the  end  of  syllables.  Liquids  are  copiously 
used. 

In  sound  and  meaning  1.  i  produces  a 
sensation  of  agreeable  repose. 

L.  3.  Sorrow  for  the  death  of  the  day 
causes  the  tears  of  dew. 

L.  5.  "Angry,"  in  anger  the  face  is  flush- 
ed, rose  colour;  brave,  well-dressed,  cour- 
ageous. 
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L.  10.  "  A  box  where  sweets  compacted 
lie,"  instead  of  heightening  the  effect  of  the 
preceding  line,  weakens  it  by  passing  on 
from  the  natural  Spring,  days  and  roses,  to 
the  artificial  scent  box. 

L.  II.  Thy,  antecedent  Spring  ;  ye.  ante- 
cedent days  and  roses. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 

Like  season 'd  timber,  never  gives  ; 

But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

Coal,  in  old  editions  spelled  cole. 

Earle,  while  dealing  with  the  adverbs 
chiefly  and  verily,  says: — "It  is  curious  to 
to  observe  that  the  Romane-que  languages 
should  have  taken  the  word  for  mind,  as  the 
material  out  of  which  they  have  moulded  a 
formula  for  the  adverbial  idea;  while  the 
Saxon  equivalent  has  grown  out  of  the  word 
for  body  ;  vraiment,  ?nens,  the  mind  ;  verily, 
chiefly,  lie,  the  body. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  and  of  the 
happy  use  of  the  word  chiefly,  he  quotes  the 
foregoing  stanza.      (Earle,  p.  414.) 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

MIDSUMMER   EXAMIN.\TIONS,  1888. 
Third-class   Teachers. 

INDEXING    AND    PRECIS   WRITIVG. 

Examiners:  I  fT^'n'  ^°"°^^"'  ^•^• 
(J.  J.  Tilley. 

Note.  — Candidates  will  take  3  and  4,  and 
either  i  or  2. 

I.  LociiiEL,  April  16,  1888. 

Received  from  Messrs.  MacKay  &  Co., 
of  Glegville,  the  sum  of  ninety-five  dollars 
and  twelve  cents  ($95.12),  in  full  of  all 
demands  to  date.  James  Graham. 

{a)  Describe  your  arrangements  for  taking 
charge  of  incoming  receipts,  bills,  invoices, 
etc. 

[b)  Illustrate,  by  diagram,  how  you  would 
fyle  away  the  fjregoing  receipt  of  James 
Graham. 

2.  Write  the  following  sentences  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  : 

Wisdom  gives  true  judi^ment  of  earthly 
things  and  true  judgment  demonstrates  their 
insufficiency  to  our  peace. 


Pride   goeth  forth  on   horseback,  grand  and 

say, 

But  conielh  back  on  foot  and  begs  its  way. 

The  aim  of  education  should  be  to  teach 
us  rather  how  to  think  than  what  to  think  ; 
rather  to  improve  our  minds  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  think  for  ourselves,  than  to  load  the 
memory  with  the  though's  of  other  men. 

3.  (a)  Index  (as  for  the  town  clerk)  in 
tabular  form  the  following  letters  : 

(<?)  Write  a  precis  of  the  letters. 
Dear  Sir  :        Grabton,  April  i,  1888. 

H-.ving  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
the  extensive  water  privileges  possessed  by 
your  town,  we  are  seriously  thinking  of  trans- 
ferring our  milling  business  to  Trentmouth. 
We  will  agree  to  erect  there  a  mill  worth 
$50,000,  and  give  constant  employment  to 
300  hands,  provided  your  corp  .ration  will 
grant  us  a  bonus  of  $io,coo  and  exemption 
from  taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  I 
may  state  here  that  in  ca^e  your  council  fails 
to  come  to  terms  with  us  we  will  carry  our 
business  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bell- 
dale,  f  om  which  we  have  already  received 
fair  inducements.  An  early  reply  will  oblige. 
Yours  truly, 

Hopper  &  Roller. 
The  Town  Clerk,  Millers. 

Trentmouth. 

Trentmouth,  April  15,  18SS. 
Dear  Sirs  : 

In  reply  to  your  favour  of  the  isf  instant 
offering  to  open  a  new  milling  industry  in 
this  town  on  certain  con'^iiions,  f  beg  leave 
to  state  that  I  laid  your  proposition  before 
the  town  council  at  the  time  of  its  hist  regu- 
lar meeting,  when,  after  due  consi  ieration, 
it  was  resolved  almost  unariimou>ly  to  decline 
your  liberal  offer.  The  people  of  the  neigh- 
iiouring  town  of  Belldale  know  th'-ir  own 
business  best,  and  are  free  to  act  as  they  like 
in  the  matter  ;  but  as  the  ratepayers  of  this 
town  h.'ive  already  suffi.-rcd  heavily  from  the 
granting  of  exemptions  and  bonuses,  the 
corporation  of  Trentmouth  has  decided  to 
lei  all  future  industries  stand  or  fall  by  their 
own  merits. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Wimule, 
Messrs.  Hopper  &  Roller,  Town  Clerk. 

Millers,  Grabton. 

4.  Joan  of  Arc  declined  the  munificent 
rewards  with  which  royal  gratitude  sought  to 
recompense  her  wonderful  and  invaluable 
services.  Her  mystic  lianiier  had  made  the 
besiegers  of  Orleans  .arise  and  (lee,  and  had 
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subsequently  waved  in  triumph  at  tHe  corona- 
tion of  Charles  the  Seventh  at  Rheims,  and 
this  prosperous  accomplishment  of  her  mis- 
sion filled  her  mind  with  glorious  thought, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  which  she  found,  as 
regarded  herself,  a  sufficient  recompense. 
But  for  Domremy,  where  she  had  been  bo:n, 
where  she  had  tended  her  father's  fl  icks,  and 
where  visions  and  voices  of  saints  had  ex- 
cited her  to  the  enterprise  of  delivering  her 
country — for  that  dear  village  she  made  re- 
quest that  it  should  thenceforth  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  request  was  granted  ; 
and  for  three  centuries  and  upwards  did  the 
register  of  taxes  bear  opposite  the  name  of 
her  native  village  "Exempt  on  account  of 
the  Maiden."  From  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  so  many  historical 
associations  were  severed,  Domremy  no 
longer  enjoyed  the  immunity  commemorat- 
ing the  heroism  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

(a)  Make  a  precis  of  the  foregoing  extract. 

{b)  State  the  utility  of  precis  writing. 

FRENCH    GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

'Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 


Examiners: 


(J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 


Note. — Not  more  than  six  questions  are 
to  bs  attempted,  and  of  these  Nos.  3,  6,  7, 
and  8  must  be  four. 

1.  Distinguish  between,  pkher  and  pe:her, 
iivre  (masc.)  and  livre  (fem.),  un  brave 
honitne  and  un  homnie  brave. 

2.  Write  the  plural  word  or  words  of, 
sou,  bijou,  del,  hopital,  eventail,  a'ieul,  champ, 
noix. 

3.  Give,  with  examples,  the  various  uses 
of  tout. 

4.  State  the  respective  genders  of  inoulon, 
embouchure,  Gironde,  re-ne,  festin,  jupon, 
parasol,  penple,  contre-danse,  Mexique. 

5.  Classify  the  following  adjectives  Record- 
ing as  they  govern  the  preposition  a  or  dc, 
and  deduce  therefrom  a  general  rule  for  the 
use  o'each  preposition  :  Adonne,  plein,  utile, 
cher,  capable,  digne,  ettclin,  satisfait,  propre, 
char7?ie,  entiuyi,  prompt, 

6.  Write  in  full  the  preterite  definite  of 
taire,  vivre,  alter,  fremir  and  s'asseoir. 

7.  Translate  into  French  : 


{a)  How  are  you  ?  It  is  a  long  time  since 
I  saw  you. 

[b)  Honour  is  badly  guarded  when  religion 
is  not  at  the  outposts. 

(.:)  Napoleon  the  First  died  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

{d)  It  is  ridiculous  to  put  oneself  in  a 
passion  against  objects  that  are  insensible  to 
our  anger. 

{e)  I  doubt  whether  my  brother  would 
have  .'ucceedeJ  had  it  not  been  for  your 
assistance. 

(/)  Do  not  say  to  a  friend  who  asks  some- 
thing of  you,  "  Go,  and  come  again  to- 
morrow," when  you  can  give  it  "to  him  im- 
mediately. 

8.  Translate  into  French  : 

Mary  hastened  to  carry  the  good  news  to 
her  father.  The  ship  was  not  slow  in  arriv- 
ing;  the  king  kept  his  promise,  and  John 
Maurice  and  his  two  children  were  put  on 
board.  Tney  landed  on  a  French  island  and 
were  introduced  to  the  governor.  The  latter 
having  heard  Mary's  history  and  finding  her 
a  charming  young  person  requested  her  hand 
in  marriage.  Maurice  consented  to  the  union 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  island.  John 
married  a  sister  of  the  governor,  and  hence- 
forth they  all  lived  very  happily  together  in 
that  island,  admiring  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence, who  had  permitted  Mary  to  become 
a  slave  only  to  give  her  the  opportunity  of 
saving  her  father's  life. 


^        .  fM.  J.  Kelly,  M.D.,  LL.B. 

E^^"™'""^=lJ.hnSeath,  B.A. 

Note. — All  candidates  must  take  the  first 
four  questions,  and  may  take  in  addition  any 
two  of  the  remainder. 

1.  Describe,  classify,  and  name  the  plant 
submitted.  What  common  Canadian  plants 
are  most  nearly  related  to  it  ? 

2.  Construct  a  fl  jral  diagram  showing  the 
symmetry  of  its  fl  )wer  and  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  flower. 

3.  Explain  the  function  of  the  stamens. 
In  what  sense  may  stamens  be  described  as 
leaf-like  orgnns  ?  Draw,  in  outline,  ihe  vari- 
ous organs  of  the  plant  submitted  which  may 
in  the  same  sense  be  described  as  leaf-like. 
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4.  Examine  a  cross-section  of  the  stem 
with  a  hand  lens,  and  indicate  by  a  drawing 
and  description  the  different  structures  re- 
cognizable. 

5.  Describe  Chlorophyll.  State  where  it 
is  found,  and  account  for  the  varied  tints  of 
leaves  in  au  umn. 

6.  What  characters  do  Dicotyledons  pos- 
sess in  common?  State  in  what  particulars 
there  is  divergence  and  give  examples. 

7.  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  food 
material  stored  up  within  seeds  for  the  use  of 
the  contained  embryos. 

8.  What  constitutes  the  fruit  of  a  plant  ? 
Describe  and  give  the  technical  terms  for  the 
fruits  in  the  butternut,  elm,  basswood,  and 
horse  chestnut.  Distinguish  the  fruits  of  the 
butter-cup,  marsh-marigold  and  pea. 

9.  Discuss  the  function  of  the  coloured 
parts  of  the  flower,  and  explain  how  the 
same  end  is  attained  by  apetalous  flowers. 

LATIN    GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION. 

^        .  (M.  J.  Kelly,  iVI.D.,  LL.B. 

^^^'"'"^'^^=1].  E.Hodgson.  M. A. 

Note. — Not  more  than  eight  questions  to 
be  attempted,  of  which  the  4th,  5ih,  7th,  8th, 
and  lOth  must  be  five. 

1.  Decline,  in  sing.  :  yEncas,  Cybele,  deus, 
respublica,  filius,  pela^us,  jusjurandum  ;  in 
plur. :  dea,  Airides,  fader,  sestertius. 

2.  Give  the  gender,  meaning,  and  gen. 
sing,  of  jecur,  plebs,  femur,  sidus,  mas,  lus. 

3.  Give  the  fem.  forms  oiequus,  asinus,  leo. 

4.  Distinguish :  castrum,  castra ;  avis, 
avis ;  res,  reus;  gener,  genus,  genu  ;  mores 
viorae  ;  jlntinis,  jtminis  ;  dccoris,  dec^ris  ; 
clavis,  clava,  clavus. 

5.  Translate:  (l)  O  lerque  quatercjue 
beatus !       (^]    Martiis    caelebs    quid    agam 


Kalendis?  (3)  Par  nobile  fra'rum.  (4) 
Unus  et  alter  adest.  Put  into  Latin:  (i) 
Half  as  large  again ;  (2)  We  have  three 
horses  each  ;  (3)  He  was  made  dictator  for 
three  months. 

6.  Distinguish  between  the  meanings  of  «V, 
ille,  and  iste.  What  older  form  is  there  of 
ille  1  What  is  its  adverb,  meaning  "  at  that 
time"  ?  What  other  meanings  has  this 
adverb  ? 

7.  Give  in  pres.  inf.  act.  the  frequentatives 
oi  dico,  rogo,  minor ;  the  desideratives  oi  edo, 
pario,  scateo ;  and  the  force  of  the  prefixes  in 
reitero,  religo,  invideo,  ambio,  amitto,  secerno. 

8.  What  constructions  follow  dignus,  im- 
pleo,  careo,  potior,  egeo  ?  Distinguish  sic  and 
am,  num  and  nonne,  mn  numquam  and 
non  unquani. 

9.  Re-write  in  oratio  obliqua  (depending 
on  respondit) — Haec  nequeo  facere;  iiamque 
ea,  qua  rogavisti,  monitus  sum  ne  faciam  : 
and  give  the  rules  for  the  moods  therein. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  :  All  Gaul  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  the 
Belgae  inhabited,  another  the  Aquitani,  and 
the  third  a  people  who,  in  their  own  tongue, 
were  called  Celts,  in  ours,  Gauls.  All  these 
differed  from  one  another  in  languages,  cus- 
toms and  laws.  The  river  Garumna  sepa- 
rated the  Galli  from  the  Aquitani,  the  Mat- 
rona  and  Sequaua  divided  them  from  the 
Belgae.  Of  all  these  the  Belgae  were  the 
bravest,  because  they  were  farthest  from  the 
civilization  and  intellectual  refinement  of  the 
Province,  and  merchants  resorted  to  them 
less  frequently  and  bore  with  them  those 
things  which  tend  lo  enervate  the  mind,  and 
because  they  were  nearest  to  the  Germans 
who  lived  bsyond  the  Rhine,  and  with  whom 
they  were  continually  at  war. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


A  NEW  edition  of  the  Academic  Dictionary 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  October  pub- 
lishes an  interesting  article  on  "Fog  and 
Fog  Signals." 


Science  now  contains  five  dei>artments,  ex- 
clusive of  Book  Reviews,  Notes,  Lcilers  etc 
These  are  (i)  Editorial,  (2)  .Scientific  News, 
(3)  Health  Matler.s,  (4)  Electrical  Science, 
(5)  Mental  Science.  All  are  carefully  ceiled 
and  contain  things  of  importance  to  the  stu- 
dent of  science. 
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A  STORY  of  Camdian  life,  written  by  an 
American  lady,  with  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Sandham  and  a  preface  by  Parkman,  will 
be  begun  in  the  November  Century. 

The  Decorator  and  Furnisher  for  October 
contains  thirty-seven  pleasing  illustrations, 
many  of  them  appearing  in  connection  with 
the  articles  on  "Ancient  Decorative  Iron- 
work," and  "Dorchester  House."  The 
Decorator  and  Furnisher  is  published  by  the 
Art-Trades'  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.,  and 
is  an  excellent  magazine. 

Our  esteemed  professional  contemporary, 
The  Academy,  gives  this  month's  issue  largely 
to  articles  on  literature  and  science.  We 
find  those  entitled  respectively,  "  On  Making 
the  Study  of  Literature  Interesting,"  and 
"The  Scientific  Advancement  of  the  Age 
and  its  Relation  to  Education,"  particularly 
good.  The  latter,  by  Prof.  Spalding,  is  a 
thoughtful  presentation  of  the  advantages  of 
the  study  of  science. 

An  article  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  on 
"  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,"  occupies  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  October  Forum.  The  article 
discusses  the  life  and  opinions  of  this  much- 
read  author.  Another  important  paper  is 
that  by  Edmund  Gosse  on  "Has  America 
Produced  a  Poet  ?  "  every  word  of  which  is 
interesting.  The  great  English  literary  critic 
is  outspoken  and  vigorous  in  his  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  the  discussion  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  criticism  of  American 
poetry.  Eight  ether  articles,  five  of  which 
are  wholly  or  partly  political,  appear. 

With  the  current  number.  Vol.  VIII. 
(New  Series,  Vol.  III.),  of  (htAmericatt  Mag- 
azine closes.  This  number  contains  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  "America's  Crack 
Regiments,"  the  "Crack  Regiment "  being 
the  "  Seventh  of  New  York."  The  article 
begins  by  quoting  a  favourable  opinion  from 
some  "  Britisher,"  and  proceeds  to  detail  the 
great  deeds  done  by  the  regiment  and  the 
marvellous  wisdom  of  its  commanders.  Four 
political  articles,  descriptive  papers  on  the  Ori- 
noco, the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  the  Great 
Red  Pipestone  Country,  all  well  illustrated, 
help  to  make  up  a  good  number,  in  which 
poetry  and  fiction  occupy  a  place. 


Thk  fifth  volume  of  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine  closes  with  the  September  num- 
ber, which  contains  the  second  and  last 
instalment  of  Henry  James'  short  and  sad 
Atlantic  steamer  story,  "The  Patagonia." 
The  chief  articles  are  "  London  Street 
Studies,"  "  In  the  Carpathians,"  and 
"  Hampton  Court."  The  English  Illus- 
trated is  now  to  be  enlarged  to  seventy  pages, 
increased  space  being  devoted  to  the  literary 
department.  W.  E.  Norris  and  o'her  favour- 
ite writers  will  contribute  during  1888-9,  and 
the  fine  "Old  English  Homes"  series  will 
be  continued.  Among  the  illustrations  to  be 
published  during  the  year  will  be  produc- 
tions of  engravings  from  pictures  by  Sir 
John  Millais,  R.A.,  Mr.  E.  Bume  Jones, 
A.R.A.,  and  others.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  steadily  increasing  popularity  of  this 
good  English  art  magazine. 

We  have  before  us  Nos.  14,  15  and  16  of 
volume  I.  of  the  Dominion  Illustrated,  the 
new  Canadian  Illustrated  paper,  published 
by  G.  E.  Desbarats  &  Co.,  Montreal.  Our 
readers,  we  feel  sure,  will  join  with  us  in 
expressing  pleasure  at  its  appearance  and 
wishing  it  all  success.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  greater  wealth  of  material  for  pic- 
tures of  scenery  than  Canada,  and  we  believe 
that  the  Dominion  Illustrated  has  an  import- 
ant place  to  fill.  Among  the  engravings 
may  be  mentioned  portraits  of  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  Sir  J.  L.  D.Thompson,  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation men,  and  others,  also  views  of  Cana- 
dian scenery  at  the  Laurentian  Lakes  and  in 
the  Sslkirks,  and  pictures  of  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Railway  and  the  French  naval  man- 
ceuvres.  We  are  glad  to  notice  a  growing 
improvement  in  the  literary  style  of  the  con- 
tents, and  hope  that  Canadians  will  give  the 
paper    their    cordial    and    liberal    support. 

The  Standard  Latiit  Grammar.  Harkness. 
Revised  edition.  430pp,  $1.  Toronto:  The 
Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Limited  ) — ^The  Educa- 
tion Department  of  Ontario  has  recently 
authorized  Prof.  Harkness'  Latin  grammar 
(revised  edition),  and  a  Canadian  edition 
has  now  been  issued  by  this  enterprising 
firm.  Those  parts  of  the  grammar  intended 
for  recitation  have  been  but  slightly  changed. 
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Thanatopsis,  and  other  favcniritc  Poems  of 
Bryant. — Prepared  to  accompany  "  Lock- 
wood's  Lessons  in  English." 

A  Guide  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  (Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.) — An  interesting  illustrated 
guide  book,  adapted  for  railway  reading. 

Teachers^  Manual  Series.  7.  Unconscious 
Tuition.  Huntington.  S.  How  to  Keep  Or- 
der.  Hughes.  ().  How  to  Train  the  Memory. 
Quick.  10.  Hoffmanns  Kindergarten  Gijts. 
15  cents  each.  (New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.) — A  convenient  series  of  small  hand- 
books for  teachers. 

Arithmetical  Problems.  By  H.  S.  Hall, 
M.A.,  and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A.  Pp.  180, 
2c  dd.  (London:  Macmillan  &  Co.)  — 
One  more  is  added  to  the  already  extensive 
list  of  problem  and  exercise  books  in  arith- 
metic. Few,  however,  will  be  found  better 
than  this. 

First  Steps  in  Geometry.  By  Richard  A. 
Proctor.  (London :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.) — Papers  by  the  late  Prof.  Proctor, 
which  originally  appeared  in  Knowledge, 
giving  useful  hints  to  beginners  about  how 
to  try  and  find  for  themselves  solutions  to 
deductions,  are  here  collected. 

77/1?  American  Newspaper  Annual.  (Phil- 
ailelphia:  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.)  1100  pp. 
$5. — This  complete  guide  for  the  use  of 
advertisers,  business  men  and  others,  is  issued 
yearly.  The  18S8  edition  is  fully  up  to  the 
times  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion, not  only  about  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, etc.,  but  statistical  and  general. 

Shakespeare,  i.  Henry  V.  Pp.  272,  2s. 
6d.  2.  Richard  III.  Pp.  255,  2s.  6d. 
(London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.) 
— -The  series  of  "  English  Classics  for  Indian 
Students,"  to  which  these  books  before  us 
belong,  has  been  received  with  well  merited 
appreciation,  not  only  in  India  but  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country.  Edited  respectively  by  Inspector 
Deighton,  of  Bareilly,  and  Prof.  Tawney, 
of  Calcutta,  full  of  good  and  careful  work,  ^ 
we  recommend  these  two  text  books  to  our 
readers.  \ 


The  Netu  Arithmetic.  Edited  by  Seymour 
Eaton.  Pp.  229.  Introduction  price,  75c. 
(Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)— The  present 
is  the  fifteenth  edition  of  this  collection  o{ 
arithmetical  problems.  It  was  compiled 
from  material  supplied  by  three  hundred 
teachers,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
good  questions. 

A  Latin  Header.  By  11.  J.  Hardy,  M.A. 
(London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Pp.  164,  2s.  6d. 
— The  new  reader  consists  mainly  of  easy 
stories  from  well-known  Latin  authors,  and 
similar  material  from  a  variety  of  othtr 
sources.  Most  of  these  tales  are  short,  in- 
telligible and  interesting.  Wc  have  no  doubt 
that  the  "  Reader  "  will  be  useful. 

On  the  Study  of  Words.  By  Richard  C. 
Trench,  D.D.  Pp.  337,  $1.  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.) — This,  the  twentieth  edi- 
tion of  Archbishop  Trench's  work,  has  been 
revised  by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew,  and  al- 
though the  editor  has  aimed  at  expurging 
any  incorrec"  etymologies  and  using  the  latest 
work  of  English  scholars  in  essential  points, 
the  book  remains  the  same,  unimpaired  in 
value.  Many  teachers  will  be  glad  10  avail 
themselves  of  this  new  and  excellent  edition. 

MacmillarC s  Elementary  Classics.  \s.  6J. 
each.  I.  Xenophon.  Anabasis.  Book  //. 
Edited  by  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  2.  Xeno- 
phon. Anabasis.  Book  IV.  E.  D.  Stone, 
M.A.  3.  Virgil.  .'Eneid.  Book  IV.  H. 
M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  4.  Aulus  Gellius. 
Selections.  G.  H.  Nail,  M.A. — Our  readers 
will  be  interested  to  note  the  additions  to 
this  convenient  and  excellent  series.  Num- 
ber 4  is  intended  as  "a  chanjje"  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  Latin  texts  used  in  school. 

Macmillan' s  Greek  Course.  I .  First  Gre.k 
Grammar.  W.  G.  Rutherfon'.  2.  Easy 
Exercises  in  Greek  Accidence.  II.  G.  Under- 
bill. 3.  A  First  Greek  Header.  V.  H. 
Colson. — Mr.  Rutherford's  Greek  grammar, 
first  issued  in  1878,  has  since  been  reprinted 
and  re-issued  s  x  times.  This  alone  is  a  grati- 
fying proof  ol  its  value,  but  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  It  "states  rules  and  leaves  ex- 
ceptions out,"  makes  the  explanations  clear 
and  short.     The  editor   p.iys   great   heed   to 
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arrangement.  Number  2,  intended  to  accom- 
pany number  i,  is  a  "drill-book"  with  vo- 
cabularies. Number  3  c  nsists  of  stories  and 
legends,  selected  with  due  regard  to  sim- 
plicity, brevity  and  style,  and  is  a  valuable 
book. 

Clarendon  School  Classics.  (Oxford  :  at 
the  Clarendon  Press.  London  :  Henry 
Froude)  i.  Goldsmith,  The  Traveller. 
Pp.  53,  is.  2.  Johnson'' s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Milton.  Pp.  144,  \s.  bd. — The  above-men- 
tioned editions,  carefully  prepired  for  school 
and  students'  use  by  the  Clarendon  Press, 
according  to  representations  made  by  the 
School  Books'  Committee  of  the  Head  Mas- 
ters' Conference,  really  seem  to  meet  every 
reasonable  desire  that  one  could  form  in 
reference  to  such  books,  (i)  Edited  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Hill,  D.C.L.,  and  (2)  edited  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  equally  merit  the  high- 
est commendation. 

Geographical  Text  Books  and  Atlases.  I. 
The  Cosmographic  Atlas.  (Edinburgh  and 
London :  W.  &  A.  K.   Johnston.)     £\   is. 

2.  The  Historical   Atlas.      {Ibid.)     £1    is. 

3.  The  Pocket  Atlas  of  the  IVorld.  Edited 
by  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  2s.  6/.  (London  : 
John  Walker  &  Co.)  4.  The  Pocket  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  {Ibid.)  2s.  6d.  5.  The 
Teaching  of  Geography.  Archibald  Geikie. 
(London:  Macmillan  &  Co.)  6.  Longjiians' 
School  Geography.  G.  C.  Chisholm.  (Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  7.  The 
Essentials    of     Geography.       (Boston:     The 


New  England  Publishing  Co.) — Even  a  brief 
description  of  the  above-mentioned  books 
would  need  a  good  deal  of  space.  The 
teaching  of  geography  is  daily  receiving  more 
attention,  and  the  whole  subject  is  being 
raised  from  the  dreamy  realm  of  lists  of 
stupid  names  to  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy. 
We  advise  all  teachers  to  read  Prof.  Geikie 's 
book  (2).  Longmans'  School  Geography,  (6) 
we  are  glad  to  notice,  has  been  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  The  information  about 
Canaia,  though  necessarily  brief,  is  now 
accurate,  and  the  book  will  be  found  to 
possess  considerable  merit  as  a  text  book. 
(7)  is  an  annual,  sensible,  publication  ;  (3) 
and  (4)  are  gems.  (3)  contains  63  maps,  with 
index,  statistics,  etc.,  and  (4)  540  pp.,  with 
maps.  These  two  books  are  most  useful,  and 
their  low  price  places  them  within  the  reach 
of  many  who  cannot  afford  more  expensive 
books  of  reference.  We  have  left  till  the 
last  the  most  important  on  our  list — (i)  and 
(2) — not  that  it  is  neces-ary  to  speak  in 
praise  of  the  works  published  by  the  most 
famous  geographical  publishers  in  the  world, 
but  we  wish  to  draw  the  special  attention 
of  Canadian  teachers  to  the  fact  that  better 
atlases  for  school  libraries  cannot  be  procured . 
(2)  is  a  new  publication,  and  the  student  of 
history  will  find  it  a  great  aid.  Maps  are 
given  to  illustrate  English  and  European 
history,  also  a  volume  of  explana'ory  histori- 
cal notes.  (l)  is  a  beautiful  large  atlas  of 
the  world,  containing  66  maps,  indexes,  ex- 
planatory letter-press,  etc 
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SOME  ANTECEDENTS  OF  MONTREAL.* 


BY  SIR  WILLIAM   DAWSON. 


[Specially  revised  for  The    Monthly.] 


SIR  WILLIAM  said  that,  though 
not  connected  with  the  special 
subjects  of  the  inteniied  classes,  his 
sul)ject  this  evening  was  sufficiently 
general  to  foim  an  introduction  to 
any  studies  which  might  be  entered 
upon.  His  object  was  point  out  some 
of  the  antecedent  conditions  of  the 
locality  where  Montreal  now  stands. 
He  would  not  go  back  to  those  earlier 
conditions  of  the  earth  in  which  what 
is  now  Canada  was  not  separated  or 
differentiated  from  other  parts  of  the 
forming  crust  of  our  young  planet. 
He  would  take  them  only  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  in  geological 
time,  to  that  Silurian  periled  when 
what  is  now  the  site  of  Montreal  was 
an  ocean  tenanted  by  shell  fish  and 
corals,  now  extinct,  and  whose  remains 
are  found  in  our  limestone,  the  Tren- 
ton limestone,  so  that  we  build  our 
houses  of  what  was  once  coral  sand. 


*  A  lecture  delivered  at  the  openini^  of  the 
winter  cla-s-s  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associaiion  of  Montreal. 


Specimens  and  a  drawing  of  a  magni- 
fied slice  of  the  limestone  were  ex- 
hibited in  illustration  of  this.  In  that 
age  Montreal  mountain  and  its  com- 
panions— Beloeil,  Boucherville,  Jack- 
son and  Yamaska — were  active  vol- 
canoes like  some  of  those  now  in  the 
Pacific,  ejecting  lava,  ashes  and  scoria;, 
and  surrounded  by  coral  reefs. 

These  old  volcanoes  have  lon^  since 
become  extinct,  and  they  have  been 
subject  to  so  many  immersions  and 
re-emergences,  and  to  so  long  con- 
tinued action  of  the  rams  and  frosts 
that  all  their  superficial  portions  have 
been  removed,  and  only  their  deeper 
parts  remain,  as  hard  masses  of  old 
volcanic  material.  (Specimens  of  the 
igneous  rock  of  the  mountain  were 
handed  round.)  These  hard  black 
and  gray  crystalline  rocks  of  our 
mountain  represent  the  deep-seated 
lava  cooled  far  underground,  and 
since  exposed,  and  the  agglomerate 
or  breccia  of  St.  Helen's  Island  is  a 
remnant  of  the  loose  fragmental  mat- 
ter once  ejected  from  its  crater,  and 
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of  which  the   greater   part  has  been 
washed   away.     (Here   a    blackboard 
drawing  was  made  of  the  old  volcano, 
and  as  much   of  this  rubbed  off  as 
would  reduce  it  to  its  present  state.) 
If  at  that  time  man  nad  been  on  the 
earth,  and  we  had  climbed  the  shak- 
ing sides  of  Montreal  mountain,  and 
looked  out  from  the  rim  of  its  crater, 
still  ejecting  hot  vapours,   our  view 
would  have  been  over  a  blue  sea  with 
other  smoking  hills  in  the  distance, 
and  we  could  scarcely  have  imagined 
the  green  fields  and  orchards  of  our 
present   plains    and    mountain    sides. 
After  this  time  of  igneous  and  marine 
activity  long  geological  ages  elapsed, 
in  which  this  region  seems  for  the 
most  part  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
land,  and  little  change  was  going  on 
except    the   slow   crumbling    of  rock 
into   soil.     From    deposits   in   other 
p^rts  of  America  we   know  that  the 
site  of  our  city  may  have  been  occu- 
pied  with   the   strange    old-fashioned 
trees  of  the  coal  period,  and  at  later 
times  may  have  been  the  home  ot  the 
giant  reptiles  of  the  mesozoic  age,  and 
of  the   great  unwieldy  beasts   of  the 
early  tertiary,  but  of  these  no  remains 
have  been  found  here. 

At  a  still  later  date  Canada  shared 
in  the  great  submergence  and  ice- 
drift  of  the  glacial  period.  For  a  long 
tin  e  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  was  in  a 
condition  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
Davis  Sirait  at  present,  while  the  hills 
were  covered  with  snow  and  glaciers. 
In  this  time  were  formed  the  boulder 
clay,  the  brick  clay  and  the  superficial 
sand  which  now  cover  the  lower  ter- 
races of  Montreal  mountain,  and  the 
flat  country  at  its  base.  We  can 
find  in  the  openings  made  in  our 
streets  marine  shells  of  the  same 
species  with  those  still  living  in  the 
colder  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  on  the  Labrador  coast. 
(Specimens  of  these  were  handed 
round.)  The  glacial  age  passed  away  ; 
the  land  was  again  clothed  with  for- 


ests, and  was  inhabited  by  the  mam- 
moth and  mastodon  and  other  great 
animals  now  extinct.  This  was  the 
antediluvian  period,  and  whether  ante- 
diluvian man  had  then  penetrated  to 
Canada  we  do  not  know,  though  there 
is  good  evidence  of  his  existence  in 
Europe  and  A-^ia,  and  some  indica- 
tion that  he  had  made  his  way  to  parts 
of  America  further  south.  Nor  have 
we  any  certain  facts  as  to  the  first 
peopling  of  our  country  in  post-dilu- 
vian times,  after  the  mammoth  and 
his  contemporaries  had  passed  away. 
Our  first  picture  of  geologically  mod- 
ern Canada  and  of  the  site  of  Mont 
real  is  that  given  by  the  Breton  navi- 
g:itor,  Jacques  Cartier,  in  his  visit  to 
Hochelaga,  the  predecessor  of  our 
fair  city,  in  1534.  He  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  his  boats  and  occu- 
pied thirteen  days  in  a  voyage  which 
is  now  performed  in  as  many  hours. 
Landing  at  the  foot  of  the  current  on 
what  is  now  called  H(jchelaga,  he  was 
conducted  by  the  natives  to  their 
town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  sandy  terrace  along  which 
the  western  part  of  Sherbrooke  Street 
now  runs.  Reference  was  then  made 
to  the  friendly  and  pleasant  nature  of 
the  intercourse  of  Cartier  with  the 
Hochelagans,  as  reported  in  his  nar- 
rative, and  to  their  arts  and  manners, 
as  illustrated  by  the  remains  found  oa 
the  site  of  their  village,  as  well  as  to- 
their  entire  de  truction,  shortly  after 
Cartier's  visit,  by  their  Indian  enemies,, 
so  that  when  Montreal  was  founded  a 
century  later  by  Maisonneuve,  the 
island  was  found  deserted  and  the  old 
site  of  Hochelaga  overgrown  with 
trees.  Finally,  it  was  remarked  that 
though  the  old  are  more  prone  to 
think  of  the  past  and  the  young  to- 
look  forward  to  the  future,  it  is  well 
for  young  men  to  have  some  intelli- 
gent kno>vledge  of  the  processes  by 
which  God  has  prepared  the  way  for 
us,  and  to  realize  our  own  responsi- 
bility for  the   best  and  highest  uses 
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what   He  has  given  to  us.     T 
^^ponsibility  belongs  largely  to  thJjfc 
^%o  are  the  men   of  the  future,  and 
H'ley  will   best  fit  themselves  for  the 


creditable  discharge  of  duty  by  avail- 
ing themselves  of  all  opportunities  of 
mental  improvement  within  their 
reach. — Montreal  Gazette  Report. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT     SIR    DANIEL    WILSON's    ADDRESS. 
[Continued  from  page  342.) 


WHEN  I  entered  on  my  duties 
here,  thirty  six  years  ago  the 
university,  had  scarcely  begun  to 
realize  any  direct  relations  between 
it  and  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
country.  Upper  Canada  College 
was  alone  looked  to  as  the  pre- 
paratory training  institution  for  the 
university.  The  revolution  is  a  nota- 
ble one  which  has  replaced  that 
system  by  one  the  fruits  of  which  are 
seen  in  the  annual  competition  of  the 
collegiate  institutes  and  high  schools 
of  the  Province  at  the  university 
matriculation  examinations.  It  began 
when  honour  men  of  our  own  training, 
one  after  another,  succeeded  to  vacant 
mastersiiips  and  entered  into  compe- 
tition with  Upper  Canada  College  in 
preparing  students  for  the  university; 
but  it  is  due  to  the  present  Minister 
of  Education  to  accredit  him  with  the 
systematic  aim  of  bringing  the  studies 
and  teaching  of  the  schools  into  har- 
mony with  the  prescribed  university 
requirements,  and  so  more  clearly 
assigning  to  this  university  its  true 
place  as  the  crowning  feature  in  the 
national  system  of  education,  in  which 
the  people  of  Ontario  feel  so  just  a 
pride.  The  masters  of  our  high 
schools  are  now  represented  on  the 
University  Senate;  and  the  m  itricu- 
lation  requirements  have  been  modi- 
fied to  meet  their  wishes.  The  result 
is  a  healthful  co-operation  in  their 
common  work  of  higiier  education. 


With  the  intimate  relations  thus 
established  between  the  two,  it  cannot 
be  out  of  place  to  review  certain 
tendencies  of  our  school  system,  not 
without  their  influence  on  the  univer- 
sity. With  the  elaborate  organization 
embracmg  public  schools,  high 
schools,  collegiate  institutes,  normal 
and  model  schools,  with  a  body  of 
teachers  now  numbering  in  all  up- 
wards of  7.000,  a  uniformity  in 
courses  of  study  and  specified  text- 
books, jealously  guarded  by  depart- 
mental exammations  and  inspt^ction, 
has  been  evm  more  rigidly  enforced. 
Much  of  this  is  unavoidable,  but  the 
present  tendency  is  undoubtedly  to 
excess  in  this  direction.  In  the  aim 
at  uniformity  we  are  in  danger  not 
only  of  forfeiting  the  healthful  influ- 
ence of  special  ability  and  enthusiasm 
in  our  beet  teachers,  but  of  disgusting 
them  with  the  profession  and  reducing 
it,  at  best,  to  a  respectable  mediocrity. 
It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most 
efficient  normal  school,  or  of  any  pro- 
fessorship of  i)edagogics,  to  beget  that 
innate  aptitude  of  the  true  teacher, 
such  as  animited  an  .Arnold  <>r  an 
Ag.issiz.  Men  of  such  type  will  ac- 
co  nplish  more  with  the  worst  pro- 
gramme than  a  bad  teacher  with  the 
best.  No  prescribed  course  of  study, 
however  excellent,  will  vivify  itself. 
That  depends  u])on  the  sympathetic 
fervour  of  the  teacher,  and  he  must 
have  time  for  its  free  exercise.     Fre- 
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quent  complaints  are  heard  of  over- 
pressure in  the  public  schools,  but 
much  of  this  I  suspect  is  traceable 
rather  to  the  lack  of  interest  than  to 
the  amount  of  actual  work  done.  The 
infant  school  and  the  kindergarten 
may  be  beguiled  by  singing  and  by 
instruction  disguised  in  sportive  forms, 
but  with  growing  intelligence  the 
powers  of  the  mind  must  be  called 
forth  and  quickened  by  the  animating 
influence  of  the  teacher.  And  if  this 
is  true  of  the  school  it  is  even  more  so 
in  relation  to  the  higher  work  of  the 
university.  We  have  by  no  means 
escaped  this  tendency  to  hamper  the 
instructor  with  elaborately  detailed 
schemes  of  study  and  examination  re- 
quirements. It  necessarily  affects 
some  departments  more  than  others, 
and  is  accompanied  by  such  a  confu- 
sion of  ideas  as  is  seen  in  applying 
the  same  term  "text-book"  to  a 
Homer,  Virgil,  Chaucer  or  Shakes- 
peare, which  do  actually  furnish  a 
text  on  which  the  utmost  variety  of 
philological  and  critical  study  may  be 
based,  and  to  a  Lingard,  a  Hallam, 
March  or  Craik,  whose  chapters  an- 
ticipate the  lecturer's  work,  rather 
than  furnish  a  text  for  the  student's 
analysis.  But  even  where  the  term  is 
recognized  in  its  technical  sense,  the 
mistake  is  more  and  more  made  of 
dictating  in  mass  a  multitude  of  texts, 
irrespective  of  the  time  at  the  disposal 
of  teacher  or  student ;  all  the  histori- 
cal plays,  or  the  tragedies  of  Shakes- 
peare, the  whole  or  the  chief  works 
of  Moliere,  or  those  of  Victor  Hugo, 
which  in  our  own  library  edition  are 
comprised  in  forty-four  closely  printed 
volumes.  Such  a  programme  is,  at 
best,  incompatible  with  thoroughness, 
while  it  tends  to  give  the  examination 
bised  on  it  not  a  little  of  the  chance 
aspect  of  a  lottery.  One  result  of  the 
affihaiion  of  St.  Michael's  College  has 
been  to  remove  from  the  university 
programme  all  prescribed  text-books 
alike   in  mental   and  moral  science, 


f  ^ts  in  mediaeval  and  modern  histo^™" 
vi'lfh  results  eminently  satisfactory-^^ 
the  professors  emancipated  from  the!'^ 
constraint.  ^' 

In  truth,  professors  and  students^ 
are  alike  in  danger,  under  the  modern 
system  of  elaborated  programmes,  of 
recognizing  the  examiner's  report,  and 
the  place  in  the  class  lists,  as  the 
supreme  aim  and  final  goal  of  the 
academic  career.  The  educational 
system  which  drifts  into  such  courses 
is  on  the  highway  to  become  a  mere 
machine,  regulated  by  the  clockwork 
of  some  central  board,  to  whom  a 
grand  paper  programme  is  the  prim- 
ary essential.  It  leaves  no  room  for 
the  men  on  whom  the  reputation  of 
universities  have  ever  most  largely 
depended,  and  no  time  for  the  wider 
range  of  spontaneous  and  suggestive 
illustration,  best  calculated  to  stimu- 
late the  enthusiasm  of  the  gifted 
student. 

The  more  latitude  a  more  thor- 
oughly qualified  teacher  enjoys,  the 
greater  will  be  his  success  in  all  but 
mere  routine  work.  His  method  may 
fall  short  of  the  departmental  stand- 
ard, but  it  is  his  own  ;  and  it  is  the 
one  by  which  he  will  produce  the 
most  successful  results. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  efficient 
revival  of  the  medical  faculty.  This 
year  we  hail  with  no  less  satisfaction 
the  realization  of  a  long-cherished 
wish  in  the  appointment  of  a  professor 
to  the  chair  of  political  science,  not 
only  as  the  first  step  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  faculty  of  law,  but  as  an 
indication  that  in  that  revival  we  aim 
at  something  far  beyond  mere  pro- 
fessional training.  Political  science 
in  its  full  compass  includes  the  results 
of  the  world's  experience  through  all 
the  centuries  of  civilized  man.  It 
embraces  the  philosophy  of  history  ; 
it  aims  at  determining  the  basis  of 
constitutional  government  and  the 
obligations  of  the  individual  to  the 
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State.  The  principles  recognized  in 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
determination  of  civil  rights  are  among 
the  highest  texts  of  national  progress, 
and  those  it  is  its  function  to  deter- 
mine. It  has,  therefore,  even  more 
to  do  with  the  statesman  and  law- 
maker than  with  the  judicial  adminis- 
trator. But  if  adequately  taught, 
political  science,  constitutional  law 
and  jurisprudence  cannot  fail  to  exer- 
cise an  elevating  influence  alike  on 
the  lawyer  and  the  statesman.  If  the 
bar  of  Canada  is  to  advance  in  any 
degree  commensurate  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  so  as  to  furnish 
men  qualified  to  win  for  our  own 
Supreme  Court  the  confidence  now 
reposed  in  the  Privy  Council  as  a 
final  court  of  appeal,  they  must  have 
the  opportunity  of  mastering  the 
knowledge  on  which  jurisprudence  is 
based.  So,  too,  if  Canadian  states- 
men are  to  cope  with  the  grave  issues 
that  must  constantly  arise,  affecting 
the  relations  of  the  federal  provinces 
to  the  central  government,  and  the 
no  less  critical  questions  of  interna- 
tional comity  in  which  our  own  inter- 
ests and  those  of  the  empire  are  in- 
volved, it  is  no  less  indispensable 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  bring  the 
experience  and  the  wisdom  of  past 
ages  to  bear  on  the  decisions  of  the 
present. 

As  an  important  step  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  this  aim  we  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  in  the 
new  professor  of  political  science  a 
fellow  and  lecturer  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  who  comes  to  us  accredited 
by  the  most  eminent  of  British  histo- 
rians, by  other  high  authorities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  by  dis- 
tinguished professors  of  foreign  uni- 
versities. The  department  of  history 
has  hitherto  occupied  a  precarious 
place  in  the  honour  courses  of  this 
university.  I  welcome,  therefore, 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a   chair  thus   efficiently 


equipped,  which  will  give  a  new  sig- 
nificance and  value  to  historical 
study. 

Happily  at  this  same  stage  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  work  has  been 
effected  so  as  to  bring  ancient  history 
into  more  direct  connection  with  clas- 
sical studies.  The  branches  of  Hel- 
lenic and  Roman  history  will  now  be 
reviewed  in  their  immediate  relation 
to  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Thus 
with  increased  facilities  we  enter  on 
the  work  of  a  new  year,  stimulated  by 
fresh  incentives  to  exertion  in  the 
treatment  of  a  department  of  study, 
which,  under  whatever  limitations  it 
may  be  placed  will  baffle  the  efforts 
of  the  most  diligent  student  to  wholly 
master  it.  Grote  found  in  the  history 
of  Greece  the  work  of  a  lifetime  ;  in 
the  experience  of  Gibbon  that  sufficed 
for  no  more  than  the  record  of  Rome's 
decline  and  fall ;  while  for  Macaulay 
life  proved  too  short  for  one  pregnant 
chapter  of  England's  national  story. 
No  subjects,  moreover,  call  for  more 
discriminating  judgment  in  their  treat- 
ment from  the  professor's  chair  than 
those  now  referred  to.  The  remark 
of  a  distinguished  Oxford  professor 
applies  no  less  to  the  teaching  of 
political  science  than  of  history.  "It 
was  necessary,"'  he  said,  "at  starting 
to  warn  the  students  that  they  come 
to  him  for  knowledge,  not  for  opin- 
ions;  and  it  would  be  his  highest 
praise  if  they  left  him  with  increased 
materials  for  judgment,  to  judge  for 
themselves  with  an  open  and  inde- 
pendent mind."  Yet,  while  this  will, 
under  certain  limitations,  be  the  aim 
of  every  wise  teacher,  his  instruction 
would  become  an  abstraction  as  in- 
substantial as  Prospero's  vision  if  he 
did  not  marshall  the  disclosures  of 
history  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  some 
clear  insight  into  their  manifest  teach- 
ings. The  impartial  historian  is  he 
who  manifests  at  all  hazards  an  inex- 
orable regard  for  truth,  and  a  capat  ily 
for  its  unprejudiced  discernment,  how- 
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ever  it  may  seem   to  affect  the  ques- 
tions that  divide  the  world. 

As  to  political  science,  it  is  insep- 
arably associated  with  historical  study, 
for  it  must  be  to  a  large  extent  founded 
on  induction  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  so  embrace  the  whole 
philosophy  of  history.  Two  great 
names  stand  out  in  marked  preemin- 
ence among  the  masters  of  Hellenic 
intellect,  who  have  bequeathed  to 
later  generations  works  of  undying 
interest ;  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
To  the  dialogues  of  Plato  the  student 
of  ethic^l  science  and  metaphysics 
reverts,  as  to  the  fountain  head  of 
speculative  thought,  and  to  the  poli- 
tics of  Aristotle,  the  student  of  politi- 
cal science  must  be  no  less  indebted 
for  the  wealth  of  national  experience 
in  the  youth  of  the  world's  freedom 
at  one  of  the  most  memorable  periods 
of  political  development.  For  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  to  how  large  an 
extent  the  ethical  and  the  political 
philosopher  had  as  their  common  aim 
the  reformation  of  existing  society  and 
its  elevation  as  far  as  might  be  to  the 
ideal  standard  of  a  perfect  social  or- 
ganization. The  demands,  moreover, 
made  on  humanity  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato,  if  more  fanciful,  scarcely  sur- 
pass in  stringency  those  of  Aristotle's 
ideal  state.  Both  clearly  recognized 
that  man  is  himself  the  prime  factor 
in  every  social  problem,  and  with  true 
Hellenic  sympathies,  both  no  less 
clearly  discerned  that,  intellectually 
at  least,  all  men  are  not  born  with 
equal  capacity  for  civic  responsibili- 
ties. As  to  the  modern  literature  of 
this  subject,  it  is  only  too  ample  in  its 
compass,  and  in  its  conflicting  variety 
of  opinions  on  those  great  social  prob- 
lems which  are  ever  pressing  for  solu- 
tion, yet  are  never  finally  solved. 
With  such  teachers  as  our  guides  we 
shall  be  able  to  rise  above  the  mere 
professional  training  which  is  the  bane 
of  scholastic  study,  and  dv/arfs  our 
best  aims  at  higher  education.     Our 


colleges  must  be  centres  of  intellec- 
tual life  and  not  mere  marts  for  re- 
tailing certain  kinds  of  knowledge  as 
wares  available  for  professional  ad- 
vancement in  life. 

Universities  no  longer  monopolize 
the  functions  exclusively  theirs  in 
earlier  centuries.  The  press  en- 
croaches alike  on  the  pulpit  and  the 
professor's  chair,  and  both  preacher 
and  lecturer  more  and  more  address 
themselves  to  that  wider  audience  for 
whom  it  is  available. 

For  words  are  things  :  and  a  small  drop  of 

ink, 
Fallinij  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,   perhaps  mil- 
lions, think. 

But  all  the  more  incumbent  is  it 
that  the  university  shall  maintain  its 
high  character  as  a  centre  of  such 
pregnant  thoughts.  Genius  is  indeed 
ind  pendent  of  academic  training,  and 
stands  in  need  of  no  university  degree 
to  accredit  it.  But  the  fact  is  of  no 
slight  significance  that  speculative 
thought,  and  those  secrets  of  science 
within  which  lie  all  the  grandest  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future  have  found  ap- 
preciative welcome  there,  while,  as 
yet  they  seemed  to  possess  no  practi- 
cal value.  It  is  from  such  specula- 
tion the  ideas  that  rule  the  world  have 
their  birth,  and  from  those  abstract 
truths  the  great  results  proceed  which 
have  revolutionized  the  life  of  modern 
centuries.  Hence  the  present  cry  for 
endowed  research,  and  with  it  the 
recognition  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
university  d  gree  should  be  regarded 
as  but  the  close  of  preparatory  studies 
and  the  entering  on  real  work.  The 
increasing  number  who  are  now  fol- 
lowing .  up  post-graduate  studies  in 
our  own  university,  at  Baltimore,  in 
England,  or  in  Germany,  is  full  of 
promise  for  the  future.  President 
Gilman,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, thus  writes  to  me  :  "  We  have 
had  such  a  noteworthy  succession  of 
your  graduates  among  us  that  I  should 
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much  like  to  see  their  alma  mater." 
At  the  present  stage  of  university  or- 
ganization on  this  continent  it  is  an 
important  gain  for  us  that  the  magni- 
ficent endowment  of  the  Baltimore 
University  has  been  devoted  to  such 
advanced  studies  as  offer  an  induce- 
ment to  the  graduates  of  other  uni- 
versities to  avail  themselves  of  its 
speciil  advantages. 

I  have  before  now  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when,  from  the  generous  liberality  of 
its  own  graduates  and  friends,  this  uni- 
versity shall  be  endowed  with  adequa- 
te revenues,  and  constitute  a  centre  of 
attraction  for  others  besides  Canada's 
most  ardent  students.  But  I  cannot 
sympathise  with  those  who  deplore  it 
as  an  evil  that  some  of  our  b^st  men, 
after  winning  our  highest  honours, 
aspire  to  a  fellowship  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  or  a  degree  in 
science  or  philosopliy  at  Edmbur;j:h, 
Berlin,  or  Leipsic.  If  it  benefit  us  in 
no  other  way  it  will  demonstrate  more 
clearly  the  need  tliere  is  for  the  fos- 
tering care  of  a  true  alma  mater  at  a 
later  stage  than  that  of  the  undergradu- 
ate ;  that  the  university  must  be  some 
thing  more  than  an  institution  for 
providing  certain  later  branches  in  the 
education  of  teachers,  or  furnishing 
some  useful  knowle<lge  adapted  for 
professional  life.  The  professor  who 
is  a  born  teacher — and  such  alone  are 
worth  having — cannot  fail  to  impress 
this  conviction  on  impressible  minds, 
even  among  those  wlio  have  set  for 
themselves  no  higher  aim.  He  will 
insoire  thought,  stimulate  genius  and 
quicken  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
student  into  eager  search  for  higher 
truths.  Hence  the  ail  important  ques- 
tion of  university  patrona-^e.  Yor  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  univer- 
sity, chairs  are  being  founied  and  en- 
dowed from  other  than  provincial  re- 
sources. On  the  appointment  to 
every  vacant  chair  depends  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  a  whole  gen- 
-eration  in  the  department  which  it  re- 


presents, and  the  cry  that  would  narrow 
the  choice  to  the  graduates  of  a  single 
university,  or  the  natives  of  one  pro- 
vince, is  alike  shortsighted  and  con- 
temptible. The  creation  of  a  school  of 
science  for  New  England,  and  the  re- 
putation which  Harvard  now  main- 
tains as  a  centre  of  scientific  enthu- 
siasm and  systematic  research,  are 
alike  traceable  to  the  selection,  in 
1848,  of  M.  Louis  Agissiz,  then  a 
foreigner  on  a  passing  visit  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  newly  establish- 
ed chair  of  natural  history  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School.  In  like 
manner  the  appointment  of  Fred- 
erick Max  Mil  ler  to  the  chair  of  com- 
parative philology  in  Oxford  has  large- 
ly modified  the  whole  aspect  of  lingu- 
istic study  there,  and  has  given  a  fresh 
impetu-;  to  the  science  of  languige 
and  to  the  capacity  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  philol  igists,  trained  under 
such  influences.  Nevertheless  we  do 
not  undervalue  native  talent. 

VV^e  have  recently  welcomed  one 
after  another  of  our  own  graduates  as 
members  of  the  faculty  of  this  univer- 
sity. It  is  with  no  less  sincere  satis- 
faction that  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
selection  of  two  of  our  own  men  to 
to  fill  important  lecturerships  in  the 
Universities  of  McGill  and  Queen's 
College,  Kingston,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  latter  has  selected  for  another 
of  its  chairs  a  graduate  of  high  repute 
from  the  University  of  Gl.isgow.  In 
elder  centuries,  when  the  universities 
of  Europe  were  the  sole  nurseries  of 
letters,  tlieir  whole  body  of  graduates 
constituted  one  brotherhood,  and  in  a 
wider,  but  not  less  liberal,  sense  we 
recognize  the  rei)ublic  of  letters  as  a 
federation  of  ampler  range  than  any 
political  limits,  to  which  we  may 
turn  at  every  need  in  search  of  the 
true  teacher.  We  want  neither 
pedants  nor  scholastic  drudges  but 
leaders  of  thought  ;  men  of  refined 
culture  and  lofty  aim,  who  will  speak 
with  authority  and  whose  personal  in- 
fluence   will  accomplish    even    more 
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than  their  lectures  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  high  standard.  It  is,  more- 
over, no  loss,  but  an  important  gain,  if 
the  professor  is  himself  a  worker, 
busied  in  literary  or  philological  re- 
search, or  largely  occupied  with 
scientific  investigations.  The  teacher 
who  is  himself  a  learner  will  ever 
communicate  most  knowledge  to 
others,  for  he  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
research,  and  is  combating  on  a  high- 
er platform  the  same  difificulties  which 
beset  the  student  in  his  daily  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  assured 
that  it  is  all  in  our  favour  that  we  have 
our  academic  house  in  this  centre  of 
industrial  life,  bringing  high  thoughts 
and  abstruse  speculations  into  com- 
petition with  the  practical  industries 
of  a  domain  stretching  from  ocean  to 
ocean.  It  was  my  privilege,  since 
last  we  met  here,  to  be  present  at  the 
installation  of  an  old  student  of  this 
college,  in  succession  to  the.  venerable 
Dr.  McCosh  as  President  of  Princeton 
University,  and  few  more  enviable 
haunts  of  letters  and  science  can  be 
conceived  of  than  that  acaaemic 
grove  of  elms  sacred  to  the  muses  and 
their  devotees.  Doubtless,  the  re- 
tired seclusion  of  such  a  classic  haunt 
has  its  advantages.  Princeton  has 
now  for  itself  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  American  universities,  and 
has  further  triumphs,  doubt  not,  to  be 
won  under  the  leadership  of  its  gifted 
young  President.  But  for  ourselves, 
I  welcome  the  home  of  this  university 
amid  "  the  hum  and  shock  of  men.  " 
The  history  of  a  dominion  larger  than 
Europe  lies  as  yet  unenacted  in  the 
coming  time. 

It  is  no  little  stimulus  to  ourselves 
to  believe  that  in  this  and  kindred  in- 
stitutions men  are  in  training  as  citi- 
zens, as  statesmen,  as  Christian  teach- 
ers, destined  to  turn  to  wise  account 
the  culture  here  acquired,  in  trans- 
forming our  forest  clearings  and  the 
vast  prairies  beyond,  into  the  provin- 
ces of  a  great  confederacy,  proud  to 
emulate  the  triumphs  of  the    Mother 


Land.  Our  free  outlook  into  such  a 
future  is  stimulating  as  "  the  breezy 
call  of  incense-breathing  morn.  "  In 
the  communities  of  the  Old  World, 
the  very  nobility  of  the  great  men^ 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  events  of 
past  generations,  must  at  times  beget 
a  sense  of  despondency,  with  so  much 
to  do  and  to  undo.  But  here  the 
sanguine  evolutionist  sees  behind  him 
only  the  graves  of  an  untutored  bar- 
barism, around  him  the  evcrvvidening 
clearings  of  intelligent  industry  and  a 
golden  age  beyond.  The  means  at 
his  disposal  are  such  as  no  previous 
age  has  known.  Science  becomes  in 
ever  more  marvellous  ways  the  hand- 
maid of  industry. 

It  needs  no  longer  the  ideal  crea- 
tion of  a  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  to  "  put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes.  "  Our  lot  has 
been  cast  on  virgin  soil,  in  a  century 
of  unparalleled  progress.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
as  new  generations 

Wake  on  science  grown  to  more, 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  stars, 
As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore. 

What  a  single  generation  has  wit- 
nessed since  we  cleared  the  site  for 
these  university  buildings  is  the  best 
index  of  what  the  twentieth  century 
has  in  store  for  you.  Our  effoits 
seemed  for  a  time  like  the  labour  of 
Sisyphus.  But  if  the  friends  of  this 
university  are  ever  again  tempted  to 
despond,  they  have  only  to  recall 
that  initial  step  when  the  founders  of 
Upper  Canada — amid  all  the  engross- 
ing cares  of  immigrants  entering  on 
the  possession  of  an  uncleared  wilder- 
ness, yet  with  unbounded  faith  in  the 
future — bethought  themselves  of  the 
intellectual  needs  of  unborn  genera- 
tions, and,  while  putting  the  plough- 
share into  the  virgin  soil,  dedicated  a 
portion  of  it  as  the  endowment  by 
means  of  which  this  university  is  now 
enabled  to  place  within  reach  of  all 
the  priceless  boon  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. 
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BY  THE  REV.  WM.  GREG(;,   M.A.,  D.D, 


THE  theological  seminary,  now 
known  as  Knox  College,  was 
opened  in  1844.  Previous  to  this 
time  the  subject  of  theological  educa- 
tion had  engaged  the  attention  of 
Presbyterians  in  this  provmce.  In 
the  year  1829  the  United  Presbytery 
of  Upper  Canada,  consisting  chiefly 
of  ministers  from  the  secession 
churches  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
applied  to  the  House  of  Assembly  for 
a  grant  of  land  or  money  to  aid  them 
in  establishing  a  theological  seminary, 
but  without  success.  Two  years  after- 
wards they  applied  to  Lieut.-Governor 
Colborne,  requesting  him  to  procure 
for  them  "the  privilege  of  choosing  a 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  Col- 
lege to  sit  in  Council,  and  in  every 
respect  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  other  professors  in  said  college." 
But  King's  College  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  were  then  con- 
trolled by  a  High  Church  of  England 
party,  and  therefore  the  application 
proved  unsuccessful.  Equally  unsuc- 
cessful was  an  effort  made  by  the 
Presbytery  to  establish  a  theological 
seminary  at  Pleasant  Bay  in  Prince 
Edward  County.  Under  the  super- 
intendence, however,  of  its  members, 
several  students  were  trained  for  the 
ministry  in  a  private  way. 

The  Synod  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  organized  in 
Kingston  in  1831  with  nineteen  min- 
isters on  its  roll  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
took  steps  towards  training  students 
for  the  ministry.  A  memorial  was 
presented,  craving  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment "  to  end<jw  an  institution  or 
professorships     for    the    training    of 

*  Condensed  from  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Dr.  Gregg  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  of  Knox  College. 


young  men  for  the  ministry  in  con- 
nection with  the  Synod."  Similar 
applications  were  repeated  year  after 
year.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Presbytery,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  Synod  could  obtain  no- 
help  from  the  Government.  At  last, 
encouraged  by  the  promise  of  assist- 
ance from  the  parent  church  of  Scot- 
land, the  Synod  resolved  to  adopt 
measures  to  establish  a  theological 
college  without  Government  aid.  An 
appeal  made  to  the  Presbyterians  in 
Canada  was  responded  to  by  liberal 
contributions,  and  in  1841  a  royal 
charter  was  obtained  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  Queen's 
College  in  Kingston,  which  was  then 
the  capital  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  This  col- 
lege was  opened  for  the  training  of 
students  in  1842,  The  Rev.  iJr. 
Liddell  was  appointed  Principal,  and 
the  Rev.  P.  C.  Campbell,  Professor  of 
Classics.  Under  these  able  and 
eminent  divines  it  was  now  fondly 
hoped  that  Queen's  College  would 
have  a  career  of  uninterrupted  success 
in  training  an  adequate  su!)ply  of 
Presbyterian  ministers.  But,  in  1S44, 
occurred  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Synod  in  Canada,  and  the  org.miza- 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada,  which,  because  of  its  sympa- 
thy with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  commonly  called  the  Free  Church. 
The  majority  of  the  ministers  re- 
mained in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  nearly  all  the  theo- 
logical students  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  Free  Church.  The  success  of 
Queen's  college  as  a  theological  sem- 
inary was  thus  seriously  arrested. 
But  in  recent  years  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity has  returned,  and,  at   the  pres- 
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ent  time,  with  its  fine  buildings,  rich 
endowments  and  able  professors,  it 
occupies  a  foremost  rank  among  the 
colleges  of  the  country  as  an  institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  students  in 
Tneology,  in  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and 
in  Law. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
{or  Free  Church)  was  organized  in 
1844.  The  Synod  at  once  took  steps 
towards  establishing  a  theological  sem- 
inary and  succeeded  before  the  end 
of  the  year  in  having  a  college  opened 
for  the  training  of  students  in  the.  city 
of  Toronto,  which  then  contained  a 
population  of  18,500.  the  one  seventh 
or  one-eighth  part  of  its  present  popu- 
lation. The  number  of  students  in 
attendance  during  the  first  session  was 
fourteen.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
a  room  in  the  residence  of  Professor 
Esson  in  James  Street,  near  where 
Shaftesbury  Hall  now  stands.  Mr. 
Esson,  formerly  minister  of  St.  Gab- 
riel Street  Church,  Montreal,  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Svnod  Profes- 
sor of  Literature  and  Science.  In 
these  departments  he  conducted  the 
■classes  with  great  ability  and  with 
such  warm  enthusiasm  as  stimulated 
the  energies  of  the  students.  The- 
ology was  taught  with  equal  zeal  and 
ability  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  King,  a 
Free  Church  deputy,  who  afterwards 
became  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Free  Church  Presbyterian  College, 
Nova  Scotia. 

During  the  second  session — ^that  of 
1845-6 — the  number  of  students  in 
-attendance  was  twenty-two,  of  whom 
half  were  in  the  theological  and  half 
in  the  literary  classes.  Divinity  was 
taught  this  session  by  Dr.  Michael 
Willis,  who,  like  Mr.  King,  had  come 
as  a  deputy  from  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  who  had  attained  to 
high  distinction  as  a  learned,  acute, 
and  profound  theologian.  Lectures 
on  Church  History  and  Pastoral 
Theology  were  given  by  Dr.  Robert 


Burns,  who  had  visited  this  country 
as  a  Free  Cliurch  deputy  in  1844,  and 
who,  in  the  following  year,  had  ac- 
cepted the  pastoral  charge  of  Knox 
Clmrch,  Toronto,  as  well  as  the  posi- 
tion of  Professor  in  the  theological 
college.  His  extensive  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  long  experi- 
ence as  a  pastor  fitted  him  for  the 
work  he  now  undertook.  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Hebrew  were  taught  by 
the  Rev.  William  Rintoul,  then  minis- 
ter of  Streetsville,  who  was  well  versed 
in  Oriental  literature.  During  this 
session  the  college  met  in  Adelaide 
Street,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
library  of  more  than  2,000  volumes 
which  Dr.  Burns,  with  characteristic 
energy,  had  collected  in  Scodand. 

During  the  third  session  of  the 
college  the  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance was  thirty-seven,  of  whom 
twenty-one  were  in  the  theological 
classes.  Science  and  Philosophy, 
Church  History  and  Pastoral  The- 
ology, Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism 
were  taught  by  Professor  Esson,  Dr. 
Burns  and  Mr.  Rintoul.  Systematic 
Divinity  was  taught  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  McCorkle,  who,  like  Mr.  King 
and  Dr.  Willis,  had  come  as  a  Free 
Church  deputy,  and  who  discharged 
his  duty  as  interim  professor  with 
singular  ability  and  unwearied  zeal. 
During  this  session  classes  in  Latin 
and  Greek  were  taught  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Gale,  Principal  of  the 
Toronto  Academy,  which  had  been 
established  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  instruction  especially  of  young 
men  intending  to  study  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  theological  college. 
Mr.  Gale  had  been  minister  of  Knox 
Church,  Hamilton,  and  both  before 
and  after  the  Disruption  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  leaders  and  wisest 
councillors  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  college  met  this  session  in  the 
building  in  Front  Street,  afterwards 
known  as  Sword's  Hotel,  and  now  as 
Queen's  Hotel. 
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In  1847  new  arrangements  were 
made.  Mr.  Gale  was  formally  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture, and  the  professorship  in  the 
college  vvas  separated  from  the  pastor- 
ship in  Knox  Church — Dr.  Burns  re- 
taining the  position  of  pastor.  The 
Rev,  John  Bayne,  of  Gait  (afterwards 
Dr.  Biyne),  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to 
Scotland,  authorized,  in  connection 
with  the  Free  Church  Colonial  Com- 
mittee, to  choose  a  Professor  of 
Theology.  The  result  was  that  Dr. 
Willis,  whose  qualifications  for  the 
office  had  already  commended  them- 
selves to  the  Church,  was  selected. 
The  duties  of  The  jlogical  Professor 
he  continued  to  discharge  for  three 
and  twenty  years.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  to  no  other  man  is  the 
•Church  more  indebted,  under  God, 
for    the    sound    evangelical    doctrine 


which  is  maintained  by  the  Presby- 
terian ministers,  and  prevails  among 
the  Presoyterian  people  of  Canada 
even  till  the  present  diy — for  it  was 
no  diluted,  vaci  lating  or  molluscous 
theology  he  tauti;ht.  The  doctrines  of 
Grace  as  found  in  the  Scriptur  -s,  and 
exhibited  in  the  Westminster  Stand 
ards,  he  clearly  unfolded.  Ministers, 
who,  when  students,  listened  to  his 
lectures,  still  speak  of  the  clearness, 
force,  and  power  with  which  he  ex- 
patiated on  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
on  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and 
election,  on  the  covenants  of  works 
and  of  grace,  on  the  vicarious  nature 
and  definite  purpose  of  the  atonement, 
and  on  those  other  great  doctrines 
which  relate  to  the  pers  m,  ofiices  and 
work  of  Christ,  and  of  the  third  per- 
son of  the  Godhead. 

(  To  be  concluded  next  month  ) 


UNIVERSITY  MATRICULATION  IN  CLASSICS. 


BY     JOHN     FLETCHER,     M.A.,     PROFESSOR    OF     CLASSICS,     QUEEN  S     UNIVERSITV, 

KINGSTON. 


EVERYBODY  interested  in  higher 
education  in  this  Province  must 
have  hailed  with  satisfaction  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's able  address  of  last  August 
before  the  Teachers'  Association,  and 
the  recommendations  then  made  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  University  curriculum.  It  seemed 
as  if  there  was  some  prospect  of  put 
ting  elementary  classical  work  in  our 
High  Schools  at  last  upon  a  reason- 
able basis.  For  twenty-five  years 
little  change  has  been  made  in  the 
matriculation  curriculum  in  Latin, 
and,  except  the  alternation  of  the 
books,  none  whatever  in  the  matricula 
tion  curriculum  in  Greek  ;  and  such 
long-standing  immunity  from  change 
has  invested  the  old  system  with  a 
sanctity  apparently  that  has  served  to 
perpetuate   its   absurdity    until    now. 


It  is  true  that  the  old  passage  of 
"dog"  English  with  the  Latin  below 
went  by  the  board  some  years  ago, 
and  no  longer  figures  on  the  pass 
Latin  paper  as  a  pretence  for  Latin 
composition;  and  a  piper  in  Litin 
accidence  has  been  added  for  Latin 
pass  (if  it  was  good  in  Latin  it  would 
have  been  good  in  Greek  also) ;  but 
the  curriculum  is  in  form  and  spirit 
substantially  what  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  the  method  of  examin- 
ing upon  it  is  still  substantiilly  the 
.same.  One  year's  preparation  in 
Latin,  half  a  year's  preparation  in 
Greek,  will  still  carry  the  aspiring 
matriculant  with  flying  colours  into 
the  University.  Twenty-five  years  is 
not  long,  it  is  true,  in  the  history  of  a 
nation  ;  but  it  is  long  enough  to  liave 
removed  a  reproach  like  this.     If,  in- 
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deed,  the  six  months — which  is  often 
all  that  the  pupil  who  is  making  haste 
to  matriculate  finds  it  convenient  or 
necessary  to  put  upon  his  Greek — 
were  reasonably  and  profitably  spent 
in  mastering  the  elementary  forms  of 
the  language,  as  far  as  that  in  such  a 
limited  time  could  be  done  ;  if  it  were 
spent,  that  is,  upon  declensions  and 
paradigms  and  the  writing  of  easy 
sentences  in  Greek,  there  would  be 
no  particular  reason  for  regret.  But 
such  a  course  would  lead  to  disaster  : 
the  candidate  would  inevitably  be 
plucked.  He  wastes  his  six  months 
in  committing  to  heart  his  book  of 
Xenophon  and  his  book  of  Homer 
from  Bohn's  excellent  library  of 
literal  translations.  This,  he  hopes, 
if  he  has  any  luck,  will  land  him 
safely  beyond  the  dreaded  mini 
mum  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  And 
it  does.  No  one  can  blame  the  ma- 
triculant for  getting  up  what  will 
pay  him  best ;  or  the  teacher  for  keep- 
ing his  pupil  at  the  only  thing  which, 
in  the  time  at  his  command,  will  put 
him  through  his  examination.  The 
blame  rests,  as  has  long  been  main- 
tained by  the  best  teachers,  with  the 
matriculation  curriculum  ;  and  in  Mr. 
Henderson's  address,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  we  have  something 
definite  and  practical  in  the  direction 
of  reform.  Some  notice  of  the  points 
dealt  with  and  discussed,  so  far  as 
they  affect  University  matriculation 
in  classics,  may  not  be  inopportune  at 
present. 

With  regard  to  the  Harvard  sys- 
tem of  elective  studies  and  unlimited 
options,  one  may  condemn  it  with 
Mr.  Henderson  or  not ;  but  the  Har- 
vard matriculation  examination  in 
classics  will,  I  think,  commend  itself 
to  the  practical  teacher,  and  has  been 
nearly  reproduced  in  the  Committee's 
recommendations.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

(i)  That  an  easy  paper  in  Greek 


grammar  be  set  at  matriculation.  This 
is  coupled  with  the  following  sensible 
caution  to  examiners  : 

(2)  That  the  examiners  shall  have 
due  regard  to  syntax  in  setting  papers 
in  grammar,  and  avoid  making  such 
papers  a  collection  of  examples  in 
accidence. 

(3)  That  easy  sentences  in  Greek 
composition,  based  on  the  work  read, 
be  exacted  from  all  candidates. 

(4)  That  sight  passages  be  given  in 
the  pass  matriculation,  both  in  Latin 
and  in  Greek,  such  passages  to  be 
short  sentences  from  the  authors  read. 

(5)  That  the  pass  author  in  Greek 
be  Xenophon. 

(6)  That  the  paper  in  composition,, 
the  paper  in  sight  translation  and 
grammar,  and  the  paper  in  prescribed 
translation,  be  counted  as  of  equal 
value  at  the  examination. 

If  to  these  be  added  : 

(a)  That  easy  sentences  in  Latin 
composition,  based  on  the  work  read 
(including  Bradley,  Ex.  1-40),  be  set 
for  Latin  pass  ; 

(b)  That  the  pass  author  in  Latin 
be  Caesar  ; 

We  shall  have  a  thorough,  gradu- 
ated, and  practical  curriculum  for 
elementary  work  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  principle  at  the  root  of  these 
recommendations  is  the  apparently 
simple  and  obvious  one,  that  in  teach- 
ing Latin  or  Greek  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at  from  the  start  is  facility  in 
the  use  of  the  language.  Till  that  is 
gained,  the  literature  is  a  sealed  book. 
The  recommendations  are  the  prac- 
tical outcome  of  twenty-five  years' 
experience  in  teaching.  Anyone  who 
has  succeeded  in  imparting  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  or  Greek,  really  ade- 
quate and  really  worth  possessing,  has 
done  so  along  these  lines,  and  in 
spite  of  our  present  curriculum,  not 
in  consequence  of  it.  The  President 
of  University  College  has  just  given 
the  assurance  that  "  the  matriculation 
requirements  have  been   modified  to 
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suit  the  wishes  of  the  masters  of  our 
High  Schools,''  and  the  changes  now 
recommended  may  accordingly  be 
expected  to  come  into  operation  as 
soon  as  possible.  For  the  credit  of 
■classical  instruction  in  our  schools, 
they  cannot  come  into  operation  too 
soon.  The  fall  of  a  system  which 
iias  flourished  so  long  and  so  per- 
niciously will  be  hailed  with  joy  by 
every  one  who  really  wishes  our  edu- 
cation to  be  ruled  by  the  prayer,  Da 
mihi,  Domine,  scire  quod  sciendum  est 
— "  Grant  that  I  may  learn  what  is 
worth  knowing."  Such  a  sweeping 
change  in  the  principle  of  our  ele- 
mentary classical  instruction  will  in 
volve  others.  Once  admit  that  a 
knowledge,  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  to  be  exacted  from  all  matriculants, 
and  it  follows  that  the  present  mini- 
mum of  twenty-five  i)er  cent.,  which 
is  another  of  the  crystallized  absurdi- 
ties of  our  University  matriculation, 
must  go.  This  Mr.  Henderson  in 
his  address  very  fairly  and  very  justly 
insists  on.  What  is  worth  doing  at 
all  is  worth  doing  well.  A  minimum 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  means  nothmg 
in  the  way  of  knowledge.  Much 
better  leave  a  subject  altogether  un- 


touched than  encourage  any  one  to 
aim  at,  or  be  satisfied  with,  such  beg- 
garly attainment.  But  a  raising  of 
tne  standard,  Mr.  Henderson  urges, 
means  an  extension  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  preparation  for  matriculation. 
It  certainly  .ioes.  Very  few  pass  men 
at  senior  matriculation,  or  at  the  first 
examination  in  the  University,  could 
take  fifty  per  cent,  (not  a  very  high 
standard  of  excellence)  on  the  matricu- 
lition  curriculum  outlined  above. 
And  to  demand  such  a  standard  from 
entrants,  is  just  asking  the  schools  to 
do  the  first  year  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity. With  Mr.  Henderson  I  ask, 
Why  should  they  not  ?  It  is  school 
work;  and  it  will  be  better  done 
(when  it  is  well  done)  in  the  schools 
than  in  college.  It  also  means — this 
raising  of  the  standard — m ore  atten- 
tion piid  by  the  majority  of  the  schools 
to  classical  work,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  pupils  preparing  to  matriculate; 
and,  consequently,  less  attention  paid 
to  the  other  side  of  High  School 
work,  the  preparation  of  candidates 
for  teachers'  certificates.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  wide  question,  and  to  dis- 
cuss it  at  present  would  take  me  too 
far  afield. 
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BUT  few  will  attempt  to  teach  this 
science  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  seem  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  investigation  of  plant  life. 
But  little  progress  can  be  made  with- 
out the  objects  of  thought  are  present 
in  the  form  of  plants.  No  word  de- 
scription, no  picture  of  the  objects 
will  at  all  times  convey  a  proper  con- 
cept. In  the  verbal  description  of  a 
plant,  the  mind  anxiously  moves  along 
the  words  of  the  sentences  to  find  the 
elements  of  a  distinct  idea.  It  finds 
that  words  cannot  furnish  these  ele- 
ments, and  abandons  all  effort.     On 


the  other  hand,  if  the  plant  itself  is 
present,  the  mind  eagerly  observes 
its  qualities  and  forms  a  distinct  idea 
of  it,  and  can  clearly  make  distinc- 
tions between  it  and  other  plants. 

In  selecting  proper  t)bj  cts  of  study 
we  began  with  seeds,  choosing  corn, 
bt-ans,  peas,  pumpkin,  radish,  etc. 
These  we  planted  in  a  box  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  |)laced  in  a 
south  window.  We  nude  a  sketch 
of  the  seeds  of  corn,  beans  and  pump- 
kins as  wholes,  and  also  in  secuons. 
We  measured  the  circumference  in 
two    directions,   making  an    accurate 
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record  of  the  same.  Before  planting 
the  corn  and  beans,  we  soaked  the 
seeds  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  tak- 
ing the  first  measurements,  measured 
again  and  compared  the  records.  We 
discovered  trom  this  that  the  presence 
of  moisture  in  the  seed  changes  the 
starch  into  sugar,  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  the  young  plant  until  it 
can  gain  a  hold  in  the  soil. 

We  daily  took  up  one  of  the  seeds 
and  noted  the  changes  as  they  occur- 
red, supplementing  the  written  de- 
scriptions always  with  small  sketches 
in  the  margin,  referring  to  the  text 
book  to  confirm  our  observations. 
Each  member  of  the  class  was  pro- 
vided with  a  small  magnifying  glass 
to  aid  inspection. 

When  the  plants  appeared  above 
the  soil,  we  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
while  the  seed  of  the  corn  and  pea 
remained  uncovered  those  of  the  bean 
and  pumpkin  appeared  above  the  soil, 
forming  the  primary  leaves.  We 
watched  the  progress  of  the  root  down- 
ward and  the  stem  upward,  always 
making  the  differences  in  growth  a 
matter  of  record. 

No  amount  of  merely  verbal  de- 
scriptions can  take  the  place  of  ob- 
jective study  presented  in  this  way. 
The  teacher  is  in  danger  of  attempt- 
ing too  much  in  a  lesson,  of  present- 
ing what  he  knows  best  instead  of 
that  which  his  pupils  most  need,  of 
dwelling  upon  what  is  unimportant  or 
only  remotely  connected  with  ihe  sub- 
ject in  hand,  or  of  being  too  elabo- 
rate for  his  pupils.  The  essential 
pans  of  the  plant  should  receive  at- 
tention first,  and  the  scientific  and 
the  common  names  should  be  care- 
fully learned. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
children  in  the  school  are  forming 
habits  of  observation,  of  imagining, 
thinking,  feeling,  willing,  and  expres- 
sion, fur  life  ;  that  they  should  be  ac- 
quiring knowledge  at  first  hand,  and 
the  ready  command  of  those  instru- 


mentary  branches  which  are  to  be  the 
means  of  further  acquisition  through 
life ;  it  will  be  seen  how  well  adapted 
to  secure  these  ends  is  the  study  of 
plants.  Therefore,  the  work  should 
be  thoroughly  done. 

The  pupil's  ability  to  interpret  the 
record  is  proportional  to  his  know- 
ledge ol  the  objects  which  the  record 
describes.  The  langu  ige  of  the  re- 
cord being  his  own,  he  should  know 
the  meaning  of  every  word  he  uses. 
He  will  not  obtain  this  desideratum- 
if  the  teacher  is  not  caretul  to  lead 
him  to  know  what  he  should  write,  by 
skilfully  questioning  him .  on  all  the 
points  to  be  brought  out. 

While  our  plants  were  growing  in 
the  box  we  studied  other  plants  and 
roots,  flowers  and  fruit  brought  in  by 
the  class.  Bringing  only  note  books 
and  the  specimen  to  the  class,  the 
recitation  consisted  solely  in  discover- 
ing and  writing  down  the  facts  which 
the  plant  would  suggest.  The  facts 
noted  in  the  recitation  books  were 
afterward  copied  in  ink  into  the  per- 
manent book  with  which  each  pupil 
was  provided.  Any  sketches  needed 
to  clear  up  a  statement  were  also 
placed  in  the  permanent  record,  and 
the  pupil  was  encouraged  to  look 
carefully  after  his  language  and  or- 
thography. 

Enlarged  drawings  were  also  made 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  stretched  specially 
for  the  purpose,  each  pupil  taking  his 
turn  at  the  board,  and  the  drawing 
progressing  daily.  I  know  of  no  other 
way  in  which  teacht-rs  may  so  suc- 
cessfully overcome  the  difficulties  at- 
tending "  learning  to  draw  "  as  this. 
The  pupil  has  carefully  considered 
the  form  which  he  is  to  delineate. 
"Observation"  has  been  regulated 
and  directed  to  this  very  end  ;  he  has 
given  thought  to  the  plant,  and  now 
attempts  to  express  that  same  thought 
by  other  means.  In  time  he  will  do 
it  and  do  it  well. 

When    we   arrived    at   the    proper 
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point  we  began  classification,  using 
oiJy  the  plants  we  had  studied.  Then 
began  to  clear  up  what  before  had 
seemed  an  interminable  list  of  plants, 
and  they  were  gratified  to  find  that 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  are  all  grasses  ; 
that  the  potato,  onion,  and  lily  bulb 
are  all  branches  instead  of  roots ; 
that  the  strawberry  is  simply  the 
calyx  of  the  flower  developed  into 
fruit. 

They  learned  lo   look   about  them 
and  find  objects  on  every  hand  incit- 


ing them  to  study.  And  while  eit^ht 
weeks  only  were  occupied  in  daily 
lessons  which  never  exceeded  forty- 
five  minutes — more  frequently  only 
thirty — the  discipline  derived  in  train- 
ing the  brain  to  act,  the  eye  to  per- 
ceive, and  the  hand  to  perform,  was 
most  valuable,  and  the  class  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  may  re- 
sume its  investigations.  "  Words 
fitly  spoken  are  like  apples  ot  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver." — yames  R.  Tag- 
gart,  in  School  Education. 


REMAINS   OF   MOUND    BUILDERS. 


SINCE  1870  Prof  Montgomery 
(Vice-President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota)  has  been  much 
interested  in  investigating  the  works 
and  remains  of  extinct  races  of  this 
continent,  and  during  the  past  five 
years  has  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  exploration  of  artificial  mounds 
in  Dakota.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  work  done  in  Dikota  has  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Devils  Lake, 
Fort  Totten  and  Inkster. 

The  vast  accumulation  of  facts,  to 
which  eminent  scientists  are  now 
adding  so  much,  concerning  the 
human  beings  who  occupied  this  con- 
tinent in  pre-historic  times  can  not 
but  interest  every  one,  and  compel 
each  to  ask  himself  many  questions 
as  to  who  were  these  men  and  wo- 
men, and  what  their  origin  and  modes 
of  life. 

Prof  Montgomery  states  as  his 
oi)inion  that  the  higher  portions  of 
North  Dakota  were  very  thickly 
populated  with  these  people.  From 
the  location  of  the  mounds  it  is 
known  that  in  certain  places  there 
were  vast  citifS  occupied  by  an 
immense  population.  St.  Louis  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  capital  and 
largest  city  of  the  nation  occupying 
the   North   American  continent.     In 


that  city  and  vicinity  were  raanv 
mounds,  among  them  the  largest 
found  in  America.  This  is  situated 
near  East  St.  Louis,  and  measured 
90  feet  in  height,  700  in  length  and 
500  in  width.  As  in  the  case  of  St. 
Louis,  so  in  many  other  cities,  the 
while  man  has  merely  followed  his 
forerunner  in  the  choice  of  position. 
In  a  conversation  on  this  subject 
Professor  Montgomery  said  :  "  I  de- 
light to  lo(jk  at  and  to  think  of  the 
pretty  scenes  around  Fort  Totten, 
and  would  give  a  great  deal  to  know 
the  name  of  the  great  city  which 
flourished  in  that  vicinity  many 
centuries  ago.  I  wonder  what  were 
the  names  ot  its  principal  streets, 
and  how  long  this  city  had  an 
existence  !  VVhat  beautiful  bathing 
beaches,  walks,  groves  and  views  its 
citizens  must  have  had." 

These  mounds  are  found  widely 
distributed  over  North  America,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  rivers — chiefly 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries — 
and  always  on  high  ground.  Many 
of  the  mounds  have  disappeared  ; 
some — probably  the  number  is  very 
great — are  no  longer  visil)ie  above 
ground.  All  are  certainly  much  lower 
than  when  built,  for,  aside  from  what 
long  ages  have  accomplished,  much  ot 
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the  soft  earth  must  have  been  washed 
off  by  rains,  etc.,  before  grass  covered 
the  mound. 

Of  course  nothing  very  definite  can 
be  stated  of  the  builders  of  these 
mounds,  as  to  when  they  flourished, 
whence  they  came,  or  how  they  be- 
came extinct.  The  contents  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  mounds  form,  how- 
ever, two  great  sources  of  evidence 
concerning  them.  Many  specimens 
of  handiwork  have  been  found.  Prof. 
Montgomery  has  taken  from  mounds 
in  Dakota  wonderfully  fine  work  in 
bone,  shell,  stone,  copper  and  clay. 

The  evidence  of  the  surroundings 
is  perhaps  equally  valuable  and  more 
definite  than  that  of  the  contents. 
Mounds,  doubtless  once  high,  have 
disappeared  from  view,  and  many 
even  of  their  least  perishable  contents 
have  crumbled  away.  Two  or  three 
times  mounds  have  been  found  with 
large  trees  upon  them.  On  one  an 
oak  was  found  whose  trunk  when 
sawed  across  showed  nearly  six  hun- 
dred rings  of  growth.  This  tree  grew 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
United  States,  where,  on  account  of  the 
climate,  there  must  have  been  a  cessa- 
tion of  growth  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year,  and  each  ring  must 
represent  about  one  year's  growth. 
This  proves  that  the  mound  must 
have  existed  about  six  hundred  years; 
but  the  tree  had  been  dead  some 
time  when  discovered,  and  who  can 
say  how  long  the  mound  existed  be- 
fore the  tree  came  into  life,  or  even 
that  other  trees  had  not  lived  and 
died  on  the  same  mound  before  that 
time? 

Prof  Montgomery  considers  these 
mounds  the  work  of  a  race  wholly 
extinct  and  in  many  respects  quite 
different  from  the  Indians  of  the 
present  time.  This  is  evident  from  a 
study  of  their  skulls  and  also  the 
samples  of  handiwork  found  in  the 
mounds.  It  is  his  opinion  that  they 
belong  to  a  Mongolian  race,  not  such 


as  the  Chinamen  we  see  in  America, 
but  a  larger  sized  people.  Some  of 
the  skeletons  taken  from  Dakota 
mounds  were  more  than  six  feet  in 
length. 

Among  the  mounds  which  Prof. 
Montgomery  has  worked  in  Dakota 
may  be  mentioned  thirteen  which  he 
opened  near  the  head  of  Forest  River 
in  1883  and  1885,  twenty-one  near 
Devils  Lake  during  the  summer  of 
1887,  ^r^d  also  the  one  recently  opened 
in  the  city  of  Grand  Forks,  between 
Reeves  avenue  and  the  Fargo  road, 
just  south-east  of  the  Belmont  school 
house.  These  mounds  averaged  50 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  range  of  35 
to  90  feet,  and  over  5  feet  in  height. 
The  largest  was  at  Forest  River,  and 
had  a  diameter  of  90  feet,  height  10 
feet.  From  these  mounds  Prof. 
Montgomery  has  removed  over  eighty 
human  skeletons,  twelve  having  been 
removed  from  the  mound  in  Grand 
Forks. 

Near  both  Devils  Lake  and  Forest 
River  he  found  what  geologists  have 
agreed  to  call  sacrificial  mounds. 
These  latter  are  objects  of  great  inte- 
rest, and,  of  course,  some  doubt 
exists  respecting  their  original  use. 
In  them  were  found  skeletons  of 
bears  and  other  animals,  and,  as 
altars  of  clay  were  also  found,  it  is 
believed  that  these  animals  were 
offered  as  a  sacrifice. 

Near  Devils  Lake  was  found  one 
mound  of  observation  which  had  been 
used  as  a  beacon  mound.  As  a  proof 
that  the  fires  on  it  had  been  long 
continued  and  hot,  there  was  found 
on  digging  from  the  top  red  clay 
burned  into  red  brick  to  the  thick- 
ness of  two  feet. 

While  talking  of  his  investigations 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  Prof. 
Montgomery  tells  some  amusing 
stories.  On  one  occasion,  being  for 
several  days  occupied  in  excavating  a 
mound,  he  was  making  use  of  a  hot 
water  solution  of  glue  for  the  better 
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preservation  of  the  skulls,  and,  by  an 
oversight,  left  the  solution  standing 
outside  in  an  open  vessel.  The  solu- 
tion cooling,  during  the  night,  the 
glue  solidified,  A  rambling  dog  re- 
moved it  bodily  from  the  vessel,  and, 
when  the  professor  returned  to  the 
spot  next  morning  the  dog  was  strug- 
gling desperately  in  the  vain  effort  to 
masticate  and  swallow  the  glue.  At 
another  time  he  was  greatly  amused 
by   observing  a    dishonest   curiosity 


seeker  surreptitiously  removing  some 
bones  of  lower  animals,  which  in  his 
ignorance  the  the  thief  thought  to  be 
those  of  the  mound  builders  them- 
selves. Again  when  staying  over 
night  at  a  farmer's  place,  so  great 
was  the  terror  of  the  good  people  of 
the  house,  that,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting ghosts  from  disturbing  the 
family,  Professor  Montgomery  was 
forced  to  keep  strict  guard  over  the 
skulls  all  the  night. — T/ic  Stiutent. 


THE   TEACHING  OF   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE   AND' 
LITERATURE. 


BY  H.   E.   SHEPHERD,   LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  CHARLESTON  COLLE6.E. 


I. — METHODS    OF    STUDY    IN    ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

THE  prominence  assigned  in  our 
contemporary  educational  liter-* 
ature,  as  well  as  in  our  practice,  to 
the  art  of  methodology,  has  led  to  a 
revulsion  which  is  both  logical  in  its 
character  and  salutary  in  its  effects. 
The  untempered  zeal  of  the  extreme 
methodologists  has  caused  them  to 
assign  to  their  shallow  artifices  a  sort 
of  magical  efficacy,  as  though  the 
highest  ends  of  instruction  were  to  be 
accomplished  by  mere  dexterity;  pure 
attainment,  cultivated  judgment,  deli- 
cate scholarship,  lofty  idealism,  all 
being  of  secondary  import  in  this  dis- 
pensation of  sciolism.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  his  philosophic  system 
Bacon  seems  to  have  anticipated  some 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  our 
modern  educational  empiricism.  The 
Novum  Organum,  which  he  believed 
was  to  revolutionize  existing  methods 
of  philosophic  investigation,  was  to 
achieve  success  not  by  force  of  indi- 
vidual skill  or  aptitude,  but  by  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  the  tnode  pursued. 
Original  differences  of  genius,  tem- 


perament, character,  were  to  be  effaced 
by  the  adoption  of  the  system  which 
ignored  them  and  accomplished  its 
ends  by  the  supreme  merit  of  method 
alone.  Bacon's  scheme  of  levelling 
all  original  dilTerences  and  setting, 
aside  all  native  or  acquired  faculties, 
is  a  suggestive  and  entertaining  com- 
mentary when  read  in  the  light  of 
modern  developments.  Still,  it  is^ 
neither  wise  nor  salutary  to  press  re- 
actionary movements  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  methods  may  be  effectively  em- 
ployed as  an  auxiliary  to  the  higher 
condition  of  true  scholarship.  In  any 
sphere  of  educational  work,  their  func- 
tion must  be  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate, not  primary  or  exclusive. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
in  regard  to  modes  of  instruction  in 
primary  schools  that  the  world  has 
grown  weary  of  the  theme.  The  loftier 
spheres  of  scientific,  literary  and  his- 
torical teaching  have  hajipily  e.'Jcaped 
the  empirical  epidemic,  and  will  re- 
main free  from  its  tainting  touch. 
The  field  of  English  literature  and  the 
English  language — in  its  higher  forms 
— seems  to  have  been  thus  far  undeso- 
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4ated  by  the  oracles  of  empirical  edu- 
cation. 

I  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to 
set  forth  concisely  some  results,  ga- 
thered from  a  varied  and  changeful 
career  as  teacher  of  English  literature. 
They  are  offered  in  no  spirit  of  dogmat- 
ism— merely  as  suggestions  for  con- 
sideration— for  scholarly  reflection — 
by  no  means  for  necessary  acceptance 
or  approval. 

First  of  all,  it  is  the  tendency  of 
modern  teaching  to  divorce  the  litera- 
ture from  its  natural  cognate  and  in- 
terpreter— the  department  of  history. 
For  literature  is  the  artistic  expression 
•of  the  historic  life.  The  one  eluci- 
dates and  illumines  the  other  ;  their 
separation  is  illogical  and  empirical. 
A  broad,  critical  and  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  the  great  lines  of  his- 
toric growth,  is  an  essential  requisite 
■on  the  part  of  every  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  It  is  in  the  bewilder- 
ing complexity  of  modern  historical 
life  that  this  harmony  of  relation  is 
most  perceptible  and  most  impressive, 
yet  it  may  be  traced  in  the  simpler 
historic  development  of  antiquity — a 
notable  illustration  being  the  advance 
of  Athens  to  the  literary  and  political 
supremacy  of  Greece,  under  the  stim- 
ulating influence  of  the  Persian  wars. 
Other  instances  may  be  gathered  from 
the  elder  world,  but  the  modern  ages 
abound  in  examples  and  illustrations. 
Let  us  select  from  the  rich  field  at  our 
■disposal,  elaborating  our  selections, 
so  as  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  gen- 
eral proposition.  The  Elizabethan 
age  is  a  mirror  held  up  to  nature,  in 
which  is  reflected  the  form  and  pres- 
sure of  the  historic  life.  Every  phase 
of  its  luxuriant  and  versatile  growth, 
is  suggestive  of  some  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  its  political,  moral,  or  material 
expansion.  The  creative  form  as-- 
sumed  by  its  literary  types,  the  sur- 
render of  its  noblest  writers  rather  to 
impulse  than  to  critical  guidance, 
point  to  the  quickening  force  of  cer- 


tain historic  influences  which  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  indicate. 

As  a  matter  of  historic  record,  when 
Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  in  1558 
both  language  and  people  were  in  a 
disorganized  and  distracted  condition. 
The  sweet  strains  of  English  song  that 
had  arisen  with  Chaucer  died  away 
almost  as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun, 
leaving  only  fitful  echoes  of  their 
melody  during  the  dreary  age  that  ex- 
tends from  the  advent  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  preluding  symphonies 
of  Surrey  and  Wyatt.  The.  nation 
had  been  convulsed  by  the  thirty  years' 
war  of  York  and  Lancaster — 'a  struggle 
involving  no  grave  constitutional  or 
moral  principle,  but  leaving  an  abid- 
ing impress  upon  the  character  of 
English  history  and  of  English  speech. 
The  introduction  of  printing  stimu- 
lated in  its  first  effects  prevailing  lin- 
guistic disorders.  The  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation  followed  in  its 
train.  Classical  learning,  at  first  pur- 
sued in  accordance  with  logical  and 
rational  methods,  soon  degenerated 
into  an  elegant  affectation,  and  instead 
of  striving  to  domesticate  the  acknow- 
ledged graces  of  Greek  and  Roman 
artists,  strove  to  engraft  upon  the 
simple  structure  of  our  language,  the 
complicated  periods  of  the  ancients. 
The  acrimonious  strife  of  the  Refor- 
mation absorbed  the  minds  of  scholars, 
and  diverted  their  energies  from  the 
ennobling  pursuits  of  literature.  The 
structure  of  the  language  was  unsettled, 
its  syntax  was  fluctuating,  its  vocabu- 
lary not  ascertained,  its  metrical  prin- 
ciples and  combinations  undeter- 
mined. Its  verbal  richness  was  being 
steadily  increased  by  translations  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  by  the 
spirit  of  commercial  adventure,  geo- 
graphical enterprise,  and  knightly  dar- 
ing. For  the  higher  purposes  of 
scholarly  composition,  the  language 
was  had  in  slight  esteem,  and  Ascham 
apologizes  for  employing  it,  "  doubt- 
ing not  that  he  should  be  blamed " 
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for  this  act  of  supposed  condescen- 
sion to  the  rights  of  the  native  speech. 
At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  there 
was  no  clear  foreshadowing  of  the 
most  brilliant  creative  epoch  that  has 
been  developed  in  modern  literature. 
Yet  in  thirty  years  from  the  beginning 
of  her  reign  it  was  ripening  into  su- 
preme vigour  and  splendour — the 
transformation  is  complete. 

Let  us  note  the  historic  influences 
that  had  produced  this  marvellous 
result.  First  of  all  —  pre-eminent 
above  all — was  the  lofty  sense  of  self- 
respect,  the  stimulus  to  national  con- 
sciousness, resulting  from  the  splendid 
victory  over  the  Spanish  Armada,  an 
achievement  that  may  be  justly  de- 
scribed as  the  English  Salamis.  Other 
influences  are  to  be  enumerated.  The 
knightly  love  of  adventure;  the  spirit 
of  heroic  emprise  ;  the  expansion  of 
geographical  and  commercial  know- 
ledge ;  colonization ;  the  quest  of 
strange  lands  in  the  "unformed  Occi- 
dent," were  all  determining  forces, 
exhilarating  agencies.  Then,  too, 
was  the  relation  of  England  to  foreign 
powers,  growing  out  of  the  complex 
struggles  of  the  Reformation  to  es- 
tablish itself  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Huguenot  struggles  in  France,  and 
the  almost  ceaseless  strife  with  the 
power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  began  in 
1568.  Sidney  was  then  fourteen  years 
of  age  ;  Bacon,  eight ;  Shakespeare, 
four;  Raleigh  and  Spenser  were  six- 
teen, being  both  born  in  1552.  In 
the  midst  of  all,  and  in  one  sense 
above  all,  was  the  brilliant  figure  of 
Mary  Stuart,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Catholic  cause ;  the  object  of  an  un- 
failing homage,  whose  tragic  death  at 
Fotheringay,  in  February,  1587,  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  descent 
of  the  Armada  upon  England.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  purest  expression 
of  all  that  was  noble  and  lovely  in  the 
manhood  of  Elizabethan  England, 
breathed  out  his  young  life  in  Octo- 


ber, 1586.  During  this  year  it  is 
probable  that  Shakespeare  came  to 
London  in  quest  of  a  livelihood.  In 
1587  appeared  Marlowe's  "  Tamer- 
laine,"  which  forever  fixed  the  place 
of  blank  verse  in  the  English  drama. 
During  these  same  eventful  years, 
Raleigh  was  founding  the  English 
colonies  on  Roanoke  Island,  and 
Drake  was  circumnavigating  the  globe. 
The  age  was  a  drama  in  constant  pro- 
gress; its  moulding  influences  were 
dramatic ;  that  its  literature  should 
have  in  large  measure  assumed  the 
dramatic  form  is  but  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  events  that  fashioned  it. 
Much  even  of  its  non-dramatic  poetry 
is  tinged  by  a  dramatic  radiance. 
The  noblest  allegorical  expression  of 
contemporary  life  has  its  dramatic 
features  and  its  dramatic  tone.  The 
peculiar  blending  of  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, the  fantasies  of  the  medicTcval 
era  with  the  rising  realism  of  the 
modern  world,  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Its  Sid- 
neys and  Raleighs,  its  Galahads  and 
Lancelots,  had  not  outlived  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  romantic  day,  at  the 
same  time  they  had  developed  some 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  our  mod- 
ern materialistic  and  realistic  life. 
They  stand  on  the  border  land,  where 
the  charm  of  one  age  is  receding,  and 
the  strongly  marked  outline  of  another 
is  rising  into  view.  The  old  order  is 
changing,  but  the  ancient  economy 
lingers,  its  brilliance  and  its  glamour 
are  still  reflected,  and  the  new  dis- 
pensation has  not  lost  the  freshness 
and  vigour  of  novelty.  'I'hat  the  lit- 
erature of  Elizabethan  days  should 
have  assumed  a  creative  and  dramatic 
cast,  would  seem  to  be  the  mere 
logic  of  events,  every  historic  influ- 
ence converging  to  this  grand  result. 
No  teacher  is  capable  of  estimating 
the  character  or  the  cause  of  this  un- 
paralleled era,  who  is  not  ac(|uainted 
with  the  complex  historic  life  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv.      If  we  select   the 
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age  of  Anne,  we  find  that  the  general 
law  of  literary  and  historic  relation 
holds  good.  If  we  investigate  the 
closing  decades  of  the  Georgian  era, 
the  epoch  coincident  with  the  dawn 
of  the  first  French  Revolution,  the 
revival  of  the  romanticism,  and  the 
decay  of  classicism,  we  find  that  our 
principle  applies  in  undiminished 
vigour.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
charms  of  literary  history,  if  it  be  pur- 
sued in  accordance  with  the  rational  or 
scientific  spirit,  that  the  seminal  forces, 
the  germs  which  are  to  ripen  into 
mature  activity  in  a  given  age,  may 
be  detected  in  the  age  which  precedes 
it.  The  neologism  or  barbarism  of 
one  era  becomes  the  reputable  idiom, 
the  recognized  type  of  the  next.  The 
scholastic  genius  of  our  Augustan  age 
is  not  only  potentially  present,  but 
vigorously  developed  in  the  literary 
work  and  character  of  Ben  Jonson. 
The  philosophic  scheme  of  Bacon 
was  unfolding  just  as  Shakespeare 
had  reached  the  highest  point  of  our 
romantic  drama. 

When  we  pass  from  the  "  spacious 
times  of  Queen  Elizabeth,''  into  the 
reign  of  the  second  Stuart  monarch, 
we  note  the  gradual  but  steady  de- 
velopment of  that  "  obstinate  ques- 
tioning," that  rationalistic  temper 
which  at  a  subsequent  day  is  to 
come  to  maturity  in  the  Principia  of 
Newton,  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes 
and  of  Locke,  the  structural  charm 
and  "  golden  cadence  "  of  Addison 
and  Pope.  In  political  develop- 
ment, in  the  struggles  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  in  the  constitutional  re- 
volution of  1688,  in  the  expansion  of 
physical  science  by  scholars  and 
thinkers  during  the  distractions  of  the 
civil  war,  in  its  mature  development 
under  the  culture  of  Newton,  in  every 


phase  of  intellectual  life,  we  detect 
the  presence  of  this  same  critical  and 
regulative  spirit.  It  is  seen  m  the 
decline  of  our  periodical  syntax,  in 
the  development  of  our  modern  prose 
form,  in  the  perfection  of  the  heroic 
couplet,  in  the  Bentley-Boyle  contro- 
versy, as  well  as  in  the  struggles 
against  monarchical  absolutism.  The 
entire  range  of  literature  will  furnish 
scarcely  an  exception  to  the  funda- 
mental law  enunciated. 

Take  the  decline  of  German  na- 
tional spirit  and  the  consequent  decay 
of  German  literary  aspiration  after 
the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  the  subjection 
of  Germany  to  Parisian  influences, 
intellectual  as  well  as  political;  the 
falling  off  of  English  literature  from 
the  death  of  Ctiaucer  to  the  advent  of 
Surrey  and  Wyatt,  in  whom  we  see 
the  first-fruits  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance ;  the  classic  type  assumed  by 
French  literature  in  consequence  of 
the  political  influences  that  controlled 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  the  vice  of 
romanticism  in  France  during  the  era 
succeeding  the  revolution,  when  in 
Great  Britain  the  genius  of  Words- 
worth, Burns  and  Scott  had  laid  bare 
the  very  springs  of  native  life  and 
romantic  spirit. 

Let  us  insist  rigidly  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  the  principle,  that  litera- 
ture and  history  elucidate  and  inter- 
pret each  other ;  that  the  scheme  of 
instruction  which  divorces  the  one 
from  the  other  is  illogical,  misleading, 
and  irrational. 

In  the  next  place  I  would  impress 
the  need  of  restraint  and  moderation 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  study.  Nowhere 
in  the  range  of  instruction  is  the 
necessity  greater  for  regarding  the 
laws  of  harmony,  the  principle  of 
adj  ustment. — Education. 


All  God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised, 
Sorrow  and  sickness,  poverty  and  death, 
One  after  other  lift  their  frowning  masks 


And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath, 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  God. 
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*HE  inaugural  address  of  the  ses- 
sion in  connection  with  the 
Bradford  branch  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild  was  delivered  on  Friday  even- 
ing, in  the  Bradford  Grammar  School, 
by  Mr.  S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Education  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, who  took  for  his  subject 
*'  The  University  Training  of  Teach- 
ers."  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Keeling,  M.A., 
occupied  the  chair,  and  he  was  ac- 
companied on  the  platform  by  Mr. 
T.  G.  Rooper,  Mr.  F.  H.  Colson, 
M.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  Claridge,  M.A. 
There  was  a  good  attendance. 

Professor  Laurie  said  that  profes- 
sional training  in  the  sphere  of  prim- 
ary instruction  was  already  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  the  State  (denomina- 
tional) training  colleges,  and  though 
doubtless  susceptible  of  considerable 
improvement,  it  was  a  universally 
recognized  success.  Education  as  a 
philosophy  and  history  was  professed 
in  many  German  and  American  uni- 
versities. The  question  which  ought 
to  be  considered — a  question,  in  his 
opinion,  ripe  for  settlement — was  the 
philosophic  and  historical  study  of 
education  in  the  universities  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  need  of  such  a  course 
of  study  for  all  who  intended  to 
become  middle  and  upper  school 
masters.  Teaching  or  instructing  was 
an  art.  In  instructing  the  individual 
teacher  was  supreme  over  his  pupils. 
Understanding  being  the  end  that 
teachers  as  instructors  had  in  view, 
and  there  being  a  way  whereby  a 
human  being  understood,  they  truly 
instructed  only  if  they  followed  that 
way.  A  statement  of  that  way  was  a 
statement  of  method  ;  and  as  it  was, 
further,  a  statement  of  the  process  of 
intelligising,  it  was  psychology  in  its 
most  interesting  and  suggestive  form. 


But  not  only  was  there  a  general 
method  ;  there  were  particular  meth- 
ods. Method  was  essentially  the 
same  for  all  subjects,  but  its  applica- 
tion to  the  various  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion was  not  always  obvious.  Particu- 
lar methods,  therefore,  had  to  be 
taught,  but  these  were  dead  and  bar- 
ren if  the  spirit  of  philosophy  were  not 
breathed  into  them.  Still,  further, 
teachers  had  to  consider  the  end  they 
had  in  view  in  instructing,  and,  as 
determined  by  this,  the  materials  of 
instruction.  How  could  all  the  ques- 
tions which  were  to  be  considered  be 
rationally  approached  save  in  relation 
to  a  philosophy  of  life.  Here,  indeed, 
all  must  philosophise,  either  consci- 
ously or  unconsciously.  Was  educa- 
tion a  subject  for  inquiry?  Was  it  a 
subject  at  all  in  an  academic  sense? 
If  it  were  a  subject  at  all,  it  was  mani- 
festly a  department  of  philosophy. 
As  such  it  claimed  a  place  in  the 
faculties  of  philosophy  in  our  univer- 
sities. And  just  as  philosophy  itself 
was  enriched  by  the  history  of  opin- 
ion, so  was  the  subject  of  education 
enriched  by  the  history  of  theories,  of 
national  systems,  of  scholastic  ex])cri- 
ments.  Thus  were  many  errors 
marked  out  for  avoidance,  and  many 
truths  illustrated  and  confirmed.  For 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  see  how  the 
vexed  questions  of  education  were  to 
be  settled  except  scientifically.  He 
held  that  professors  of  the  philosophy, 
art,  and  history  of  education  were 
needed,  and  that  all  aspirants  to  the 
oftice  of  schoolmaster  should  be  re- 
quired to  study  under  them  for  a 
time.  He  went  on  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  objections  which  he  said  were 
commonly  urged.  Some  feared,  he 
said,  that  the  study  of  education  in 
its  philosopiiy  and  history  wouUl  con- 
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vert  our  future  teachers  into  theorists. 
Now,  the  very  reverse  of  this  was  the 
result  of  the  study  of  a  subject  scien- 
tifically. Scientific  training  was  the 
protection  of  the  mind  of  teachers 
from  "  fads."  We  were  told  that 
teaching  was  so  much  a  mere  art  that 
practice  for  a  few  months  in  a  good 
school  under  a  competent  head  master 
was  more  beneficial  than  any  possible 
course  of  lectures.  He  agreed  with 
this  to  a  certain  extent,  but  practice 
alone  could  never  make  anything  but 
a  mechanic.  Practice,  even  when  ac- 
companied with  the  study  of  particu- 
lar methods  of  instruction,  failed  to 
produce  the  educator.  How  much 
less  could  mere  practice  without  any 
study  of  method  or  methods  do  so  ! 
Grant  that  the  schoolmaster  was  an 
educator,  and  that  an  educator  should 
study  education,  the  further  question 
remained,  Where  should  the  profes- 
sors of  education  be  placed?  He 
answered.  Where  the  future  teachers 
of  all  schools  except  the  primary  re- 
ceived, or  ought  to  receive,  the  rest  of 
their  preparation — viz.,  in  our  univer- 
sities. Apart  from  the  consideration 
of  convenience  and  economy,  he  held 
that  our  universities,  as  the  homes  of 
science  and  philosophy,  claimed  this 
highest  of  all  applied  sciences  as  part 


of  their  work.  It  was  their  duty  as- 
well  as  their  privilege  to  guide  the 
thought  of  the  nation.  Many  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves ;  but 
there  was  only  one  way  of  finally 
overcoming  them  all.  This  was  by  a 
Teachers*  Registration  Act,  which 
would  virtually  limit  the  profession  to 
two  classes  of  teachers — those  who 
held  a  Government  certificate,  and 
those  who  held  a  university  licentiate- 
ship.  Were  such  a  law  passed,  the 
cause  of  education — middle  and  upper 
class  education  —  would  receive  as 
powerful  a  stimulus  as  primary  in- 
struction received  from  the  Acts  of 
1870  and  1872.  The  dignity  and 
status  of  the  scholastic  occupation 
had  hitherto  been  borrowed  entirely 
from  the  clerical  profession ;  but  in 
proportion  as  laymen  obtained  scho- 
lastic appointments,  to  that  extent 
must  education  find  a  philosophical 
basis  for  itself  if  it  were  to  hold  its 
own  among  the  liberal  professions. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  as  that 
philosophical  basis  was  the  same  for 
infant  school  teaching  and  university 
teaching  alike,  its  universal  recogni- 
tion would  weld  together  the  whole 
body  of  schoolmasters  in  one  vast  or- 
ganization, having  common  aims  and 
engaged  in  a  common  national  work. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


No.  21.    Warnings  and  Blessings. 
To  read — St.  Maitheiv  xi.  20 — xii.  13. 

UNREPENTANT  Cities.  (20— 
24.)  Three  villages  on  shores 
of  Galilee — many  miracles  been  done 
there  or  in  neighbourhood — signs  of 
Christ  having  come  from  God.  In- 
habitants rejected  Christ's  teaching — 
rejected  Him.  Capernaum  especi- 
ally favoured  as  his  own  city — had 
healed  centurion's  servant,  Peter's 
mother-in-law,    etc.    (viii.    5,     etc.). 


Other  cities  destroyed  which  had  had 
no  such  privileges,  e.g.  Tyre  besieged 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.    (Ezek.  xxix.  18. )■ 

Sidon,  very  old  city  (Gen.  xlix.  13), 
now  ruined. 

Sodom,  destroyed  by  fire.     (Gen. 
xix.  24.) 

The  day  of  judgment  will  {a)  Try 
all  men's  works,     (i  Cor.  iii.  13.) 

{b)  Sever   between   good   and   bad. 
(St.  Matt.  iii.  18.) 

{c)  Destroy  all  who  obey  not  God... 
(2  Thes.  i.  8.) 
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II.  Babes  and  Weary  Comfort- 
ed. (25 — 30.)  Knowledge  of  God 
hid  from  wise,  i.e.  intelligent,  such  as 
Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  could  not  see 
Christ's  truth  (St.  John  ix.  41);  re- 
mained in  ignorance. 

1.  Christ  believed  in  by  "  babes  " 
and  ignorant.     Examples  : — 

Children  who  shouted  "  Hosanna ! " 
(xxi.  15.) 

Common  people  heard  Him  gladly. 

Ignorant  fishermen  became  disci- 
ples.    (Acts  iv.  13.) 

2.  Christ  has  all  porver  from  His 
Father.  Power  over  angels  (Heb.  i. 
4),  winds  and  waves  (xiv.  24),  etc. 

3.  Christ  gives  rest  to  heavy-laden 
by  forgiving  sin,  e.g.  sick  of  the  palsy; 
to  weary  with  disease,  e.g.  man  at 
Pool  of  Bethesda  thirty-eight  years 
(St.  John  v.  8),  to  mourners  as  Martha 
and  Mary.     (St.  John  xi.). 

III.  Observance  of  Sabbath. 
(xii.  I — 21.)  1.  Works  of  necessity. 
Ears  of  corn  plucked  and  eaten,  as 
allowed  by  law  of  Moses.  (Deut. 
xxiii.  25.)  Pharisees  object  because 
is  doing  work.  Christ's  answer  based 
{a)  on  precedents — 

David's  eating  shewbread.  (i  Sam. 
xxi.  6.) 

Priests  doing  work  of  sacrificing. 

{b)  On  laio  of  necessity,  superior  to 
positive  precepts. 

(r)  On  law  of  charity,  greater  than 
all  law. 

{d)  On  His  sanction  Who  made 
the  Sabbath. 

2.  Works  of  mercy.  Law  of  charity 
further  enforced — 

(«)  By  analogy — a  man  is  better 
than  a  sheep. 

(b)  By  miracle  of  healing  man  with 
withered  hand. 

Thus  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man — his  rest,  comfort,  etc. — not 
man  for  Sabbath,  to  be  a  burden. 


No.  22.  Pharisees' Plots  AND  Blas- 
phemies.    Signs. 

To  read — St.   Matthen'  xii.    14 — 50. 

I.  Plots.  (14—21.)  Why  do  Phari- 
sees seek  His  destruction  ?  Because 
of  His  upsetting  their  teaching.  Christ 
witiidraws — His  time  not  yet  come. 
But  people  follow  Him  in  crowds — 
all  healed.     Because — 

{a)  He  must  fulfil  prophecy. 

{b)  He  is  God's  servant — to  do  His 
will. 

{c)  He  must  show  God's  justice  to 
all  nations. 

{d)  He  must  not  break  the  weak 
by  harshness. 

{e)  He  must  fan  the  flame  of  the 
conscience. 

(/)  His  name  shall  be  tower  of 
strength,     (i.  21.) 

II.  Blasphemies,  i.  Against  Christ. 
(22 — 30.)  Blind  and  dumb  man 
healed.  Power  of  giving  sight  and 
speech  specially  foretold.  (Isa.  xxxv. 
5.)  People  ascribe  His  power  to 
descent  from  David ;  Pharisees  to^ 
power  of  devil.  How  did  Christ 
answer? 

1.  Satan  would  not  destroy  his  own 
kingdom. 

2.  Power  of  casting  out  evil  spirits 
been  of  old  given  by  God,  e.g.  I  )avid 
and  Siul.     (i  Sam.  xvi.  2t,.) 

Christ,  therefore,  will  destroy  pov/er 
of  devil — first  his  goods,  i.e.  disease 
and  pain,  efi"ects  of  sin,  and  finally 
devil  himself.     (Rev.  xx.  10.) 

3.  Against  the  Holy  Ghost.  (31  — 
37.)  Solemn  warning.  Sin  against 
Christ  may  be  forgiven  if  repented  of,, 
but  one  particular  sin  unjiardonable 
(i  John  V.  16),  viz.,  wilful  ojiposition 
to  work  of  Holy  Gliost  wilful  infi- 
delity. 

St.  Peter  spoke  against  Clirist  and 
was  forgiven. 

St.  Paul  blasphemed  Clirist,  but 
obtained  mercy. 

Jews  rejected  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
vii.  5  I ),  were  lost. 
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Therefore  all  must  take  heed  how  , 
they  speak.  Good  heart,  like  good  ' 
'tree,  produces  good  results,  viz. : — 

Good  zvords,  i.e.  of  truth,  love, 
purity. 

Good  7uorks,  i.e.  justice,  mercy, 
love. 

But  evil,  vain,  idle  words  produce 
'€vil  now,  and  will  be  judged  here- 
after. By  words  justified,  i.e.  shown 
just,  or  by  words  condemned. 

III.  Signs  and  Parables.  (38 — 
50.)  Jews  asked  sign.  Had  they 
had  none?  Christ's  life,  words,  mira- 
cles all  bore  witness.  But  they  want- 
ed sign  from  heaven,  like  manna,  etc. 
Christ  names  three  persons  : — 

(a)  Jonah  in  fish  ;  Christ  in  grave. 

{b)  Men  of  Nineveh  repented — 
Jews  do  not  at  preaching  of  greater 
than  Jonah. 


{c)  Queen  of  Sheba  listened  to 
Solomon — Jews  do  not  to  Him,  far 
more  full  of  wisdom. 

They  must  take  care.  In  awful 
danger  of  falling  away  from  grace.  A 
heart  once  taught,  but  empty  of 
prayer  and  God's  Spirit,  becomes  seat 
of  worse  passions  than  before.  Its 
end  ruin. 

Now  His  mother  and  brethren  seek 
Him.     Notice — 

{a)  She  sought  Him  when  a  child 
in  Temple. 

{b)  She  seeks  Him  now  to  hear 
His  words. 

{c)  She  will  seek  Him  when  dying. 
(St.  John  xix.  25.) 

Who  are  Christ's  true  brethren  ? 
Those  who  learn  of  Him — own  the 
same  Father — seek  to  do  God's  will. 
Can  that  be  said  of  us  ? 


PUBLIC    OPINION. 


It  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent,  of 
the  ladies  engaged  in  teaching  get 
married  after  they  have  taught  three 
years,  90  per  cent,  after  five  years, 
95  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  ten  years. — 
Exchange. 

The  following  list,  obtained  from 
the  latest  calendars,  shows  the  num- 
ber of  women  students  at  the  end  of 
last  session  in  the  Arts  faculties  of  the 
universities  named  : 

Queen's  College,  Kingston  ..  15 
Victoria  College,  Cobourg. ...  16 
University  College,  Toronto. .  27 
iDalhousie  College,  Halifax  . .  34 
McGill  College,  Montreal ....    100 


McGiLL  University  has  this  year 
564  students  in  attendance,  300  of 
whom  are  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  In 
1859  the  number  of  arts  students  was 
60  ;  in  1869,  78  ;  in  1879,  149.  New 
and  commodious  rooms  have  been 
provided  in  the  east  wing  for  the  Fa- 


culty of  Applied  Science,  including 
three  class-rooms  and  a  large  and 
comfortably  fitted  up  drawing  room, 
with  light  from  above. 


The  Code,  according  to  the  Daily 
News  (in  other  comments  on  the 
same  subject),  is  acknowledged  to  be 
far  from  what  it  should  be,  and  the 
London  School  Board  has  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  knowing  where 
it  is  at  fault.  We  want  men  of  busi- 
ness, says  the  Daily  News ;  men  who 
understand  the  problems  they  will 
have  to  deal  with,  and,  above  all, 
men  of  tact.  Thanks  to  the  careless- 
ness of  the  electors  in  the  past,  the 
new  Board  will  have  a  hard  task 
in  healing  the  breach  between  the 
teachers  and  themselves.  London 
must  awake  to  the  vast  interests  at 
stake,  and  see  that  the  education  of 
its  children  is  committed  to  those 
who  will   discharge  their  trust  in  the 
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pure  and  noble  manner  which  befits 
their  high  function — men  who  are 
filled  with  enthusiasm  for  their  work, 
who  know  where  the  needs  of  to-day 
differ  from  the  wants  of  a  pre-scienti- 
fic  age,  and  who  will  aim  steadily  at 
the  embodiment  of  wise  reforms. 
This  is  sound  doctrine,  and  we  trust 
that  our  readers  will  exercise  all  their 
influence  to  secure  this  kind  of  mem- 
bers for  the  Board. — The  Schoolmaster. 


Principal  Grant  saw  much  to  ad- 
mire in  our  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  costly,  no  doubt,  but 
perhaps  it  had  to  be,  and  perhaps  was 
fully  worth  the  expenditure.  Without 
committing  himself  to  any  very  great 
criticism  on  our  system,  he  feared 
that  it  was  likely  to  have  the  effect  of 
making  both  parents  and  children 
hold  education  cheap,  and  to  take  less 
interest  in  it  than  they  might.  The 
whole  was  paid  for  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated revenue  of  the  country.  If 
that  were  done  wholesale  in  great 
Britain,  as  here,  what  sort  of  an  edu- 
cational bill  would  Great  Britain  have 
to  pay?  He  favoured,  as  an  incen- 
tive to  letting  careless  people  know 
that  education  was  a  duty,  defraying 
the  cost  by  a  local  rate,  and,  if  abso- 
lutely necessary,  by  small  fees. — The 
New  Zealand  School  mas  kr. 


One  of  the  public  writes  to  the 
Sheffield  Telegraph  on  the  work  of  in- 
struction, and  the  editor  has  indicated 
his  opinion  by  the  title  he  places  over 
it :  "A  Stupid  School  System."  Says 
the  correspondent :  In  addition  to  the 
cramming  and  levelling-up  process 
practised  in  elementary  schools,  there 
is  another  fault  belonging  to  the  sys- 
tem that  has  not  hitherto  been  taken 
sufficient  notice  of.  I  refer  to  the 
inability  of  pupils,  who  have  passed 
all  the  "standards"  even,  to  apply 
their  arithmetic  to  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  every-day  work.     If  you  tell 


a  smart  pupil  that  "  four  rabbits  are 
worth  five  chickens,  and  fifty-one 
chickens  are  worth  jQ^  is.  7W.,  and 
ask  him  the  value  of  sixty-eight  rab- 
bits," thereupon  [vide  school  book) 
he  will  probably  rattle  it  off  for  you 
by  the  orthodox  rule  that  no  human 
being  but  the  schoolmaster  compre- 
hends or  uses,  for  no  such  questions 
ever  arise  in  the  business  of  this  world, 
nor  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  next ; 
but  if  you  put  a  foot  rule  into  the 
hand  of  the  same  pupil  and  ask  him 
to  measure  the  door  and  give  you  its 
dimensions,  a  heap  of  ashes  in  the 
back  yard,  or  the  number  of  square 
yards  in  his  mother's  little  potato 
patch,  he  will  be  "  as  fast  as  a  church." 
Will  it  be  credited  that  I  have  repeat- 
edly examined  pupils,  and  even  pupil 
teachers  that  have  been  passed  by 
Inspector  Blackistone  in  such  simple 
problems  as  these,  and  found  them 
helpless  to  solve  them.  I  would 
almost  undertake  to  go  into  any 
school,  and  with  such  simple  ques- 
tions "floor"  the  pupils  one  after  the 
other  in  a  way  that  would  appal  an 
inspector. — The  Schoolmaster. 


A  COMPLAINT  which  has  long  risen 
from  the  teachers  of  our  best  element- 
ary schools,  and  which  has  been  more 
or  less  articulate  among  headmasters 
and  schoolmasters  generally,  finds 
strong  and  most  influential  expression 
in  the  November  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Under  the  head- 
ing of  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Education  to 
Examination,"  the  Nineteenth  Century 
publishes  "a  signed  protest  against 
the  mischief  to  which  the  system  of 
competitive  examinations  is  running 
in  this  country."  To  this  important 
declaration  413  signatures  are  at- 
tached, of  which  376  are  unreserved 
and  37  are  given  "with  some  reserva- 
tions "  to  be  made  known  hereafter. 
Among  these  signatures  arc  those  of 
twelve    members    of    the    Mouse    of 
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Lords,  including  a  bishop,  seventy- 
five  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  large  number  of  university 
professors  and  lecturers,  masters  of 
public  schools,  leading  examiners, 
teachers  of  all  grades,  scientific  men, 
authors,  and  many  others  well  known 


in  educational  matters.  All  these 
join  in  protesting  against  "  the  dan- 
gerous mental  pressure,  and  misdirec- 
tion of  energies  and  aims,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our 
present  educational  system. — Educa- 
tional Times. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


The  Letter  Q. — There  are  four 
words  known  to  us  in  which  the  letter 
Q  is  not  followed  by  U  :  "  Qadus,"  a 
hill  plain  in  Eastern  Asia;  "  Qahe- 
rah,"  another  name  for  Cairo ;  "Qene," 
the  same  as  the  word  Keuch ;  and 
"  Qoceyr,"  a  synonym  Coseir.  Do 
our  readers  know  of  any  others. 


The  Highest  Tides. — The  height 
to  which  the  tides  rise  (says  Tit  Bits) 
depends  upon  the  form  of  the  shores 
and  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  wave  strikes  the 
land.  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  so  well 
calculated  by  the  contour  of  its  coast 
and  the  surface  of  its  bed  to  retard 
progressively  the  march  of  the  tide, 
the  difference  between  high  and  low 
water,  which  is  about  9  feet  at  the 
entrance,  gradually  increases  to  nearly 
69  feet  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
channel.  The  highest  tide  is  at  An- 
napolis, a  town  on  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  flowing  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  it  rises  to  a 
height  of  from  100  to  120  feet.  The 
whole  of  the  tide  wave  between  Hali- 
fax and  Charleston  is  made  to  con- 
verge by  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  on 
one  side  and  the  United  States  on  the 
other,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  A  ship  has  been  known  to 
strike  and  remain  fixed  on  a  sunken 
rock  at  high  water  there  during  the 
night,  and  at  daybreak  the  crew  have 
been  astonished  to  find  themselves 
looking  down  a  precipice  into  water 
far  below.     The  tide   in  the  Bristol 


Channel  has  been  known  to  rise  70 
feet,  but  its  usual  rise  is  not  above 
half  this.  

The  drift  of  public  discussion  in 
England,  not  only  among  scientists, 
but  also  among  athletes  and  others 
interested  in  physical  training,  seems 
to  be  against  the  acceptance  of  Prof. 
Roy's  defence  of  stays  and  corsets,  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation. Some  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals of  London  were  instant  in  their 
approval  of  Professor  Roy's  theories  ; 
but  where  they  have  done  so,  imme- 
diate protests  have  come  from  their 
readers.  The  Spectator,  for  instance, 
in  a  recent  number,  after  quoting 
Professor  Roy's  assertion  that  the 
desire  for  waist-belts  is  instructive, 
and  has  been  displayed  by  all  athletes 
and  persons  of  whom  exertion  is  re- 
quired, since  the  beginning  of  history, 
adds,  "  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
argument,  which  is  certainly  true  of  all 
runners,  Asiatic  or  European,  applies 
to  men  equally  with  women,  though 
men  gird  themselves  only  to  meet 
special  calls  upon  their  strength."  To 
this  a  recent  graduate  from  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  distinguished  as 
a  runner  and  long  distance  bicycle 
rider,  protests  that  neither  runners  nor 
experts  upon  the  wheel,  at  that  uni- 
versity, ever  used,  or  showed  a  desire 
to  use,  tight  waist-belts.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  their  custom  to  gird 
themselves  as  loosely  as  possible  in 
order  to  allow  free  movement  of  the 
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diaphragm.  If  rowers  even  wear 
waist-bells,  they  are  so  loose  as  to 
cause  no  interference  with  the  freest 
movements  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body.  It  is  probable  that  the  habit 
of  "girding  up  the  loins  "  preparatory 
to  physical  exertion  originated  in 
Oriental  countries,  where  in  ancient 
times,  and  now  as  well,  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  prevailing  costume  made 
it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  free 
movement  of  the  limbs.  A  custom 
once  established  needs  no  further 
explanation.  It  may  survive  long 
after  there  is  any  reason  for  it.  The 
Hittites  wore  peaked-toed,  turned-up 
shoes  thousands  of  years  after  their 
ancestors  had  come  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north,  where  the  form  of 
their  snowshoes  suggested  the  peculiar 
fashion ;  and  the  daily  life  of  every 
people  is  full  of  instances  that  might 
be  cited.  Nobody  to-day  places  re- 
straint upon  any  of  his  organs  if  he 
desires  to  excel  in  feats  of  strength  or 
speed.  He  may  wear  a  waist-belt, 
but  it  is  never  so  tight,  as  has  already 
been  remarked  as  to  rowers,  as  to 
interfere  with  the  free  play  of  the 
muscles.  

Climate  and  Temperature.  — 
From  the  report  of  the  Dominion 
Meteorological  Service  for  1887  we 
glean  the  following  information  :  The 
sun  is  above  the  horizon  each  year 
4.463  hours,  its  influence  being  chiefly 
felt  in  July.  Pembroke  is  the  coldest 
point  in  Ontario  from  which  reports 
have  been  obtained,  and  Windsor  is 
the  warmest.  The  difference  in  mean 
temperature  between  those  two  places 
is  about  eleven  degrees ;  yet  Pem- 
broke had  more  hours  of  sunshine 
than  Windsor — ^Vindsor  having  2.019 
and  Pembroke  2.311.  The  hours  of 
sunshine  in  some  other  towns  and 
cities  are  shown  to  be — out  of  a  possi- 
ble 4.463 — Barrie,  1,629;  Stratford, 
1.784;  Kingston,  1.941  ;  Toronto, 
2.041.      In   July,    Toronto    had    an 


average  of  ten  hours  a  day  of  sun- 
shine, and  in  December,  a  little  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  the 
whole  the  rainfall  appears  to  be  rather 
becoming  less  and  the  snowfall  in- 
creasing. Thunder  storms  less  fre- 
quent ;  but  the  mean  temperature 
since  1880  only  varies  by  about  five 
degrees,  ranging  from  46  to  41. 
There  is  every  reason  to  infer  from  a 
general  view  of  these  statistics  that  if 
the  climite  is  changing — ^as  some 
suppose — it  is  for  the  better. 


Fitness  for  Teaching. — The  very 
basis  of  fitness  for  teaching,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  gained  from  study,  is  a 
broad  and  accurate  scholarship.  To 
be  a  teacher  one  must,  first  of  all,  be 
a  scholar.  So  much  stress  is  now 
placed  on  method,  and  the  theory  of 
teaching,  that  there  is  great  danger 
of  forgetting  the  supreme  importance 
of  scholarship  and  culture.  For  these 
there  is  no  substitute  ;  and  any  scheme 
of  professional  study  that  is  pursued 
at  the  expense  of  scholarship  and 
culture,  is  essentially  bad.  To  be 
open-minded  and  magnanimous,  to 
have  a  love  for  the  scholarly  vocation, 
and  a  wide  and  easy  range  of  intel- 
lectual vision,  are  of  infinitely  greater 
woith  to  the  teacher  than  any  author- 
ized set  of  technical  rules  and  prin- 
ciples. Well  would  it  be  for  both 
teachers  and  taught,  if  all  teachers 
were  inspired  by  Plato's  idea!  of  the 
cultured  man  :  "  A  lover,  not  of  a 
part  of  wisdom,  but  of  the  whole ; 
who  has  a  taste  for  every  sort  of  know- 
ledge, and  is  curious  to  learn  and 
never  satisfied  ;  who  has  magnificence 
of  mind,  and  is  the  spectator  of  all  time 
and  all  existence,  who  is  harmoniously 
constituted;  of well-|)roporli()ned  and 
gracious  mind,  whose  own  nature  will 
move  s])ontaneously  towards  the  true 
being  of  everything  ;  who  has  a  good 
memory  and  is  quick  to  learn  ;  is 
noble,  gracious,  the  friend  of  truth, 
justice,  courage,  temperance." 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


With  this  number  the  Canada 
.Educational  Monthly  completes 
its  tenth  volume.  We  wish  to  culti- 
vate the  grace  of  modesty,  but  truth 
makes  us  say  that  the  future  writer  of 
-Canadian  history  will  find  much  ma- 
terial ready  to  his  hand  in  the  pages 
of  this  magazine.  By  the  cheering 
words  spoken  and  the  kindly  notices 
sent  us.  we  feel  assured  that  we  have 
both  benefited  and  gratified  very 
many  members  of  our  profession. 
We  thank  all  our  friends,  liberal  and 
able  contributors,  and  hope  that  for 
years  to  come  they  will  show  the 
same  active  interest  on  behalf  of  the 
magazine.  The  annual  payment  for 
The  Monthly  is  only  $i.oo.  Will 
our  subscribers  kindly  remit  promptly 
and  help  the  cause  of  education 
effectually  by  getting  all  their  friends 
to  become  supporters  of  a  magazine 
which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a 
creditable  representative  of  the  edu- 
cational standing  of  Canada.  Merry 
•Christmas. 

College  and  School. — For  some 
time  past  we  have  been  making  ar- 
rangements to  publish  brief  notices  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  education  of 
our  people  in  Canada.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  our  success  in  this,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gregg  kindly  furnishes  a  sketch 
of  the  origin  of  Knox  College.  An- 
other valued  contributor  has,  with 
equal  kindness  and  readiness,  under- 
taken to  do  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  Canada  what  Dr.  Gregg  has 
begun  for  the  Presbyterian.  Similar 
brief  sketches  will  follow  like  work 
done  in  this  important  field  by  the  other 
adherents  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  this  country,  as  in  other  countries, 
efforts  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple have  always,  in  the  first  instance, 


been  made  by  the  Church,  and,  we 
take  it,  that  it  is  of  interest  and  value 
to  preserve  a  record  of  the  workers  and 
the  work  done.  For  the  same  rea- 
son we  wish  to  publish  sketches  of 
the  grammar  or  other  schools  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Canada.  We  hope  to 
have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
teaching  profession  in  making  this 
part  of  the  magazine  as  interesting  as 
it  will  be  valuable.  The  true  educa- 
tor will  thank  Sir  Daniel  Wilson, 
president  of  University  College,  for 
putting  on  record,  however  briefly,  his 
ideal  of  the  spirit  and  aim  which 
should  animate  the  teacher,  whether 
he  be  in  school  or  college. 


"It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  in 
spite  of  the  depreciatory  criticisms 
constantly  made  on  English  education 
as  compared  with  foreign  educational 
systems,  foreigners  find  something  in 
our  system  to  copy.  M.  Buisson,  the 
Director  of  Primary  Education  in 
France,  has  asked  for  and  obtained 
5,000  francs  to  found  prizes  for  the 
best  practical  works  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  school  games  similar  to  those 
which  are  played  in  England.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  games  are 
infinitely  superior  to  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, however  scientifically  devised, 
as  a  mode  of  physical  exercise,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  advantages  that  games 
present  for  the  cultivation  of  self-con- 
trol, generosity,  pluck,  and  other 
manly  virtues.  There  is  a  great  risk 
just  now  lest  we  should,  in  our  desire 
to  meet  the  demand  for  Evening 
Technical  and  Continuation  Schools, 
rob  our  youth  of  the  opportunities 
they  need  for  physical  culture.  It 
would  be  a  sorry  change  to  sacrifice 
the  physique  of  the  rising  generation 
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of  the  working  classes  for  the  sake  of 
specialized  knowledge  which  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  could  never 
utilize.  Games  should  be  encouraged 
side  by  side  with  intellectual  culture, 
and  our  educational  efforts  should  aim 
at  producing  healthy  developed  men 
rather  than  mere  instruments  for  the 
more  effective  production  of  wealth." 
To  the  above  the  editor  would  add 
the  statement  that  it  has  been  found 
to  be  a  fact  that  the  recruits  for  the 
army  in  Great  Britain  are  able  to  en- 
dure far  greater  fatigue  than  the  re- 
cruits in  France,  where  so  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. Good  use  can  be  made  of 
gymnasiums,  but  they  can  easily  be 
abused.  

The  annual  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees, both  for  High  Schools  and  Pub- 
lic Schools,  was  held  last  month  in  the 
city  of  Toronto.  There  was  a  good 
representation  of  the  trustees  of  On- 
tario, though  it  was  not  large.  The 
attention  of  the  convention  was  chiefiy 
occupied  by  two  questions  :  the  re- 
tention of  the  Fifth  Book  class  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  how  to  get  more 
financial  support  for  the  High  Schools. 
Many  of  the  trustees  present  urged 
strongly  that  the  Public  School  should 
furnish  such  an  education  as  would 
fairly  equip  a  lad  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  :  that  this  is 
the  proper  function  of  the  Public 
School. 

The  basis  upon  which  our  schools 
rest  is  that  they  are  so  officered  as  to 
supply  to  every  child  the  opportun- 
ity of  securing  such  an  educational 
equipment  as  would  prepare  him 
for  the  work  of  life.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  a  more 
liberal  education,  such  as  the  High 
School  is  designed  to  afford,  the  re- 
cipient thereof  must  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  boon  by  contributing 
adequately  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  schools.     The  only  argument  of 


any  weight  on  the  other  side  was,  the 
amount  of  money  which  can  be  saved 
the  country  by  compelling  all  who 
wish  to  read  further  than  the  Fourth 
Book  in  the  Public  School  to  attend 
the  High  School.  To  meet  this  want 
some  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  class  of  English  schools  in 
which  fees  are  charged. 


Is  Canada  ready  for  an  association 
in  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  whole  of  her  teaching  power  would 
be  represented  ?  It  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  education, 
to  the  country,  to  have  a  gathering  of 
the  educators  of  the  millions  of  our 
Canada — the  first-born  kingdom  of 
the  Empire.  The  result  could  only 
be  beneficial  to  all  personally  inter- 
ested. 

Though  we  have  a  country  Coo, 000 
square  miles  larger  than  the  United 
States  of  America— our  only  neighbour, 
without  Alaska,  and  18,000  square 
miles  larger  than  the  United  States  of 
America  with  Alaska,  still  we  can 
now  cross  through  its  whole  length 
on  steel  rails,  have  the  advantages  of 
the  best  railway  service  in  the  world, 
the  result  of  Canadian  enterprise  and 
pluck.  And  all  this  in  Canada,  which 
it  was  the  fashion,  a  few  years  since,, 
to  represent  on  maps  as  a  thin  strip- 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Egregious 
folly  !  It  would  be  an  inspiration  and 
an  omen  for  good  to  Canada,  to  have 
at  a  meeting  of  our  "Army,'  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson,  of  Toronto  University  ; 
Sir  VVm.  Dawson,  of  Mc(iill,  .Mom- 
real;  the  Very  Rev.  Princijjal  Grant, 
Queen's  University,  Kingston  ;  Rev. 
Principal  Burwash,  Victoria  Univer- 
sity; the  Rev.  Provost  Body,  Trinity, 
Toronto;  Principal  Harrison,  l^niver 
sity  of  New  lirunswick  ;  Principal 
Frost,  of  Dalhousie  College,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  professors  of  these  institu- 
tions of  learning,  as  well  as  inspectors^ 
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masters  and  teachers  of  all  grades  of 
schools,  from  bonnie  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  far  famed  pine  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  The  railways  will  give 
the  best  possible  rates  to  carry  the 
members  to  whatever  spot  is  decided 
upon  as  the  best  place  for  such  an 
important  gathering.  Let  us  hear 
from  all  parts  of  Canada  on  this 
question  :  our  columns  are  open  for 
interchange  of  opinion  on  this  matter. 


At  the  Annual  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention, which  this  year  met  at  Kings- 
ton, the  fact  was  made  public,  and 
very  emphatically  lamented,  that  from 
statistics  collected  by  the  officials  of 
the  Association,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  one-half  of  the  children  in  Onta- 
rio of  school  age  attended  Sunday 
School.  Not  one-half  of  the  children 
in  Ontario  of  school  age  attend  Sun- 
day School !  If  not  one-half,  how 
many  ?  We  would  put  the  number 
at  about  40  per  cent.  That  is  of 
those  able  to  attend  the  schools  of 
the  country,  taking  100  of  them,  only 
40  attend  the  Sunday  School.  What 
say  the  Christian  people  of  Ontario  to 
this  unpleasant  statement  ?  Would 
our  readers  take  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing for  a  little  of  the  circumstances  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  school 
population.  Usually  the  Sunday 
School  has  its  session  in  the  church 
or  in  some  part  of  the  church  build- 
ing ;  the  scholars  live  at  varying  dis- 
tances from  the  church ;  those  living 
within  a  mile  may  attend,  but  at  a 
greater  distance  than  a  mile  not  many 
will  attend,  especially  in  winter,  of 
which  we  in  Ontario  have  each  year 
three  or  four  months.  How  many 
miles  apart  are  churches  in  Ontario, 
even  in  the  well  settled  parts  of  the 
province  ?  We  know  Ontario  pretty 
well,  and  when  we  project  such  a 
question  and  think  of  the  truth  in 
regard  to  it,  we  feel  that  there  is  great 


room  for  improvement.  Have  we  a 
church  on  an  average  for  every  ten 
miles  ?  In  Quebec,  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  so  powerful  and 
so  zealous,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  it  strives  to  have  a  parish 
church  in  every  five  or  six  miles 
distance.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be 
as  to  distance,  we  ask  our  people 
what  facilities  do  they  offer  to  their 
children  for  attending  school  on 
Sunday  ?  For  obviously  this  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the 
question  raised. 

The  teachers  in  our  Sunday  Schools 
are  deserving  of  great  praise  on  ac- 
count of  the  work  they  do  for  the 
country;  many  of  them  are  first-class 
men  and  women  as  regards  their  pre- 
paration and  teaching  power  and  those 
special  qualifications  are  intensified 
by  their  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  work 
which  they  so  ardently  love,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  which  they  spend  and 
are  spent  so  willingly.  But  the  above 
description  does  not  apply  to  all  our 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  School.  All 
are  zealous,  but  all  are  not  well 
equipped.  All  may  be  willing,  but 
all  are  not  experienced,  and  never 
will  be.  In  order  to  meet  with  any 
degree  of  fitness  the  serious  problem 
before  the  country,  the  people  must 
consider  the  question,  devise  liberal 
measures,  and  make  proper  provision 
for  the  training  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion in  the  only  knowledge  which 
enables  a  citizen  to  do  his  duty,  both 
to  his  country  and  to  his  Creator. 
The  right  answer  to  the  question 
demands  sacrifice — all  good  does — 
involves  strenuous  exertion  and  pa- 
tient endurance,  implies  the  purest 
and  most  enlightened  patriotism.  To 
give  the  question  the  satisfactory 
answer  lays  under  contribution  the 
love  to  the  race,  the  love  to  our 
country,  the  supreme  regard  and  de- 
votion we  give  Him,  whose  we  are 
and  whose  presence  is  our  joy.  Let 
no  one  be  worried  over  the  question, 
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or  be  deceived  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  any  other 
so  called  church ;  but  is  plainly  and 
•emphatically  the  question  for  the 
■Christian  Church — Roman    Catholic 
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and  Protestant.  Let  us  quit  ourselves 
as  men  who  have  a  great  problem  on 
hand  requiring  all  the  wisdom,  devo- 
tion and  charity  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  all  the  preceding  genera- 
tions of  Christian  workers. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Editor. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTiMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

MIDSUMMER   EXAMINATIONS,  1888. 
yunior  Matriculation. 

MEDICINE,      ALGEBRA      AND      ARITHMETIC. 


ALGEBRA      AND 
HONORS. 


398763 


106 


}9A 

100 


=$3,250.57  + 


106 
100     100 

2.  Book  work. 

3.  Least  Common    Dividend    of   113.002 
113.004  X  89.604 

.002 

.  •.  Lea^t  number  of  sovs.= 
1 13.004  X  89.604 


and  89.604  is 


.002 


113.004  =  44802  Ans. 


4.  If  the  number  be  a  multiple  of  10  we 
know  that  if  it  be  divisible  by  9  the  signifi- 
cant figures  must  be  ;  hence  the  last  digit  in 
the  quotient  would  be  o,  which,  added  to 
the  o  in  the  dividend,  would  produce  o 
(not  10),  therefore  the  case  fails. 

Again,  since  9  i- 1  =  10,  it  follows  that  any 
number  added  to  9  times  itself  produces  10 
times  itself,  that  is  a  multiple  of  10,  hence 
the  sum  of  the  unit  digits  must  be  10. 

5.  Expression 

_  -{b-c)  \bc-(,b  +  c)k-ick'^\   +  &c.,  -f-  &c. 

-  ~"         (a-b)(b-c)  [c-a) 

-  ^(b-c)bc^-  {b'^  - c^)  k ~  [b -  c)  k'^  ■\- 

&c.  &c.  &c.        -H 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


{a-b)[b-c){c-a) 


-  bc{b-c)  -ca(c~a)  -ab{a-  b) 

(a-b)  [b-''c)[c-a)  =   '• 

6.  Putting  jr*=y*  in  numerator  we  find 
x->--y'^  is  a  factor;  .-.  also  y'^  -  z'^  and 
z''  -x''. 

Same  way  in  denominator,  x- y  is  a  fac- 
tor; .-.  also  J/ -  2  and  3  -  .V. 
Expression  becomes 

-{x-y)      iy-z)       {z-x) 

=  {x-y)   (y-z)  (z-x). 

7.  If ;«  and  n  are  roots  of  ax"^  +bx  +  c  =  o. 

b 

m  +  n  =   -   — 

a 

c 

mn  =       — 

a 

b' 
(a)   w^  i-w^+  3w//{w  +  m)  —  - — J- 

b"        ^bc      2''bc  - '/ 


I        I        )it  +  n 

(b)    -  +  -  = : 


(c)  ax'^+bx  +  c  -■--  rt  l.r»  +  —  a:+  —  I  = 

a  (jr'  -  m  +  n  X  ^  mn)  =■ 

a(x  -  m)  (x-  n). 
7.   (1)  xz-\-yz  =  c,  xy  \-xz—a,  yt  +  xy  -b. 
Add  (i)  and  (2)  and  subtract  (3)  ; 
2XZ  -c  +  a-  b 
also  2yx  =  a  +  b~  c 
also  2zy  =  b-\-e-a 
c  +  a-b 


(I)    X2  = 

(2)  yx^ 


2 
a  +  b-c 
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(3)  y--^ 


b  +  c  -  a 


Multiplying  (l)  by  (2)  and  dividing  by  (3) 
(a  +  b-c)  (c  +  a-b) 
^''~  2[b  +  c^a) 

(2)   Dividing  ist  =«  by  2nd 


jy=2 


solve  as  usual. 


(3)  Plainly  x-(7  is  a  factor,  for  when  x  is 
put  =/  to  a  in  the  left  hand  side  it  vanishes. 

I 

Other  factor  is  x^  +x  -  —  Put  =  0  and  solve. 

(4)  Divide  through  byx-  and  arrange  thus 

(^^+^^  +  2) -35(^^+7)   =   -f 

(x+^)'-35(-  +  7)=-f 

Solve  as  usual. 
8.  Bjok  work. 

{a)  When  x   is   greater    than  a  ox  b  the 
fraction  becomes 

X-  a  a 

V^b  >  ^  <  T 

z.%  bx  -  ab  ^  =  <iax-ab 
as  ^x  >>  =  •<  «^ 

a  -  X  a         a  _ 

.-. is">  T  if  ~r  's  proper  fraction 

h  -  X  b         b 

a- X  a    ___   a    _  . 

is  <C  -r  if  ^  IS  an  improper  fraction. 

b-  X  b         b 

9.  Book  work. 

'  (i)  Required  root  is 


rt*+(^« 


ja+s/a^'-b     ^       la-  y/g''  -i 

'2  '2 

hence,  unless  a'^  -  b  Is  a  perfect  square,  the 
expression  will  not  be  more  simple. 

,  ,   a+  3v/  -   I        a~  b\^  -   I 

(2) —     + — — 

a-  b^  _   I        a+  (?v^  _    [ 

=  a*  +  lab'^  -   \-b'^  -Va"^  -  2ab\/  -    I  -  <J« 


2  (a'-^'^) 


^2^3  +  4v/  -  I  =  2  +  y/  -   I 

\/3  -  4v/~r  =  2- \/'^7 

Sum  =  4. 
10.  Let  X  —  A' s  rate  per  hour 
;/  =:  ^'j     " 

X  -  J'  =  2 

I        I  I 

—  -  —  =  —     Solve 
y      X       40 

J  =  8  or  -  10 

.r  =^  10  or  -  8. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 

Exercise  21. 

I.  Caesar  utrum  jure  caesus  fuerit,  an  ne- 
farie  necatus  dubitari  potest ;  inter  omnes 
constat  a  Bruto  eum  et  Cassio  ceterisque  qui 
conjuraverant   Idibus  Martiis  occisum  esse. 

2.  Nostri  vicerint  ne  necne  adhuc  est  incer- 
tum  ;  sed  sive  vicerint  seu  victi  sunt,  certe 
scio  eos  neque  sociis  defuisse  nee  reipublicae. 

3.  Utrum  hominibus  nocuerit  plus  an  pro- 
fuerit,  difficile  dictu  est  ;  illud  dubitari  non 
potest  talem  vel  ingenio  eum  vel  rebus  gestis 
fuisse  qualem  in  hac  vita  visuri  sumus  nun- 
quam.  4-  Vix  credi  potest  quoties  et  ego  et 
tu  istum  monuerimus  ne  fidem  falleret,  sed 
videmur  sicut  heri  ac  pridie ;  ita  eras  nihil 
acturi.  5.  Fac  ad  me  scribas  quando  rex  ad 
exercitum  profecturus  sit ;  qui  nescio  an  con- 
sulto  cunctetur  ut  exercitum  comparet  opes 
suas  augeat ;  quod  vereorutefficiat  ;  homines 
enim    aut  pertimescant,   aut   male  sentiunt. 

6.  Monuit  me  nescio  quis  ne  obliviscerer,  tu 
quantum  mihi  quondam  puero  nocueris ; 
quod  feceris  necne  parvi  refert  ;  illud  mea 
interest,  num  amicus  esse  mens  velis  hodie. 

7.  Quum  sentiret  se  gravi  vulnere  exanimari 
quaesivit  primum  Sdlvusoe  esset  clipeus  ;  sal- 
vum  esse  responderunt  ;  deinde  fusine  essent 
hostes  ;  fusos  esse  responsum  est.  S.  Nonne 
mori  satius  esset  rogaverunt  quam  inhoneste 
vivere.  9.  Militum  is  meorum  mihi  fuit 
carissimus,  et  nescio  an  unus  omnium  fortis- 
simus. 
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MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

J,  ..,    ,  j  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
t.ditors  I  ^  ^   Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES   IN   ENGLISH. 

1.  Substilute  phrases  for  the  italicized 
words. 

{a)  All  his  efforts  to  do  so  were  unavail- 
ing. 

{b)  He  visits  them  alternately. 

(c)  I  will  not  oppose  the  scheme. 

(t/)  He  will  be  none  the  worse  of  it. 

{e)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

{/)  They  will  have  to  modify  the  plan. 

(^)  It  SO'  n  became  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

\Ji)  I  warned  him  repeatedly  not  to  leave 
it  untied. 

2.  Contract  into  simple  sentences, 
(a)  I  doubt  whether  he  can  carry  it. 

{b)  He  left  word  that  you  were  to  call 
for  it. 

(f)  I  made  him  an  offer,  but  he  would  not 
take  it. 

(/)  It  can't  be  denied  that  he  has  a  right 
to  use  it. 

(e)  He  came  back  next  d)y  and  brought 
the  horse  wilh  him. 

(/)  Ii  is  to  this  cause,  no  doubt,  that  the 
failuie  is  due. 

^g)  I  had  no  further  use  for  it,  and  there- 
fore gave  it  away. 

(/*}  Tiie  persons  who  occupied  the  house 
last  did  that. 

3.  Change  from  compound  to  complex 
and  vice  versa. 

(/j)  Call  for  me  and  I  will  go  with  you. 

\Jb)   He  knows  Ie>s  about  it  than  you  do. 

[c)  I  hardly  ihi.k  ihe  story  can  be  true. 

(ii)  We  had  not  heard  him  and  so  were 
quite  surprised. 

(e)  He:  tried  several  windows  but  none  of 
them  Would  open. 

(/)  I  saw  it  somewhere,  but  I  can't  re- 
member the  p  ace. 

(^)  I  have  as  much  right  to  it  as  you 
have. 

(A)  There  may  be  some  left,  but  I  don't 
think  so. 
.3 


4,   Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs. 

{a)  No  body  has  seen  it  since. 

(b)  The  paper  gives  all  the  particulars. 

(f)  No  names  were  mentioned  in  the 
letter. 

{d)   How  did  they  get  rid  of  the  difficulty. 

{e)  Who  selected  the  subject  that  was 
given  them. 

(/)  The  referee  has  decided  that  the  race 
must  be  rowed  over  again. 

5.  Change  to  indirect  narrative, 
''What  are  you  doing  here?"  said   the 

officer,  sternly,  to  the  soUiier."  Why  are  you 
not  in  your  place  wlih  the  rest  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  orders  were  issued  this  m  )rn- 
ing  to  shoot  any  man  that  deserted  his 
post?  " 

6.  Change  to  direct  narrative. 

The  magistrate  told  the  prisoner  that  he 
was  glad  to  hear  that  she  was  sorry  for  what 
she  had  done,  and  that  in  con^ideratim  of 
her  previous  good  character  he  would  make 
her  sentence  as  light  as  he  could. 

7.  Break  up  into  a  series  of  short,  simple 
sentences. 

When  he  heard  that  the  men  were  threat- 
ening to  break  into  the  store  he  telephoned 
to  the  mayor,  who  at  once  hurried  to  the 
spot  and  warned  them  of  the  consequences. 

8.  Combine  {a)  into  a  simple  sentence. 

He  dismounted  from  his  hor.se.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  gate.  He  was  followed  I'y  a 
squad  of  soldiers.     They  had  loaded  rifles. 

(^)  into  a  compound  sentence. 

He  heard  the  crash.  He  sprang  out  of 
bed.  He  dressed  himself  hastily.  He  lushed 
down  stairs.  He  was  just  in  lime  to  see  the 
prisoner  disappear. 

(f)  into  a  compl.  X  .sentence. 

Money  was  collected  for  that  purpose. 
What  has  become  of  it?  Nolw  ly  seems  lo 
know.     This  is  very  strange. 

(/)  into  a  compound  complex  sentence. 

He  sent  me  a  paper,  I  looked  all  through 
it.  lie  referred  in  his  letter  to  a  notice  m 
it.     I  could  not  find  the  n^ilicc. 

9.  Point  out  the  ambiguty  in 

(./)   It  is  mentioned  in  the  List  chapter. 
\l>)    Mis  appearance  must  have  frightened 
them. 
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[c)  I  saw  the  door  open. 

((/)  He  wants  to  be  taken  care  of. 

{^)  Do  you  know  how  old  Mr.  M.  is  to- 
day. 

lo.  Correct  any  errors,  giving  reasons. 

(/?)  We  claim  that  these  crayons  make  a 
whiter  maik,  and  are  more  easily  erased 
than  any  crayons  in  the  market. 

[Jb)  The  books  are  for  a  High  School 
library  of  which  he  is  principal. 

(f)  He  wanted  to  get  you  in  his  power. 

{d)  He  would  not  even  come  the  length 
of  the  gate  with  us. 

(e)  It's  very  remarkable  the  interest  he 
talces  in  it. 

(/■)  You  surely  wanted  to  see  it  very 
badly. 

{g)   I  don't  hardly  think  there  is  any  left. 

(Ji\  There  is  many  other  ways  in  which  it 
may  be  done. 

(?)  We  will  all  be  delighted  to  get  home 
again. 

(y)  It's  quite  likely  that  he  intended  to 
have  paid  for  it. 

(/t)  I  seldom  or  ever  see  them  now. 

(/)  He  carried  it  across  the  room  without 
hardly  spilling  a  drop. 

CLASS-ROOM. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

MENTAL  WORK. 

1.  Divide  99  apples  among  3  girls  and  4 
boy;,  giving  each  boy  2  apples  more  than 
each  girl. 

Ans.   Girls  get  39  apples  ;   boys,  60. 

2.  At  $100  per  acre,  find  the  value  of  a 
square  field,  the  side  of  which  is  40  rods. 

Ans.  $1,000. 

3.  If  the  population  of  a  place  increases 
by  i  of  itself  each  year  for  2  years,  how  much 
of  the  first  population  will  it  have  increased 
during  this  time?  Ans.   \\. 

4.  A  r  )ilway  train  left  Windsor  at  6.30 
a.m.,  goinij  33  milrs  per  hour.  How  many 
miles  will  it  have  gone  by  3  p.m.,  allowing 
10  minutes  for  stoppages?     Ans.  275  miles. 

5.  If  17  telegraph  poles  extend  \  mile, 
how  far  are  they  apart  ?  Ans.   55  yds. 


6.  John  spends  \  of  his  money,  then  §  of 
the  remainder,  and  then  he  has  10  cents  left. 
How  much  more  or  less  than  $1  had  he  at 
first  ?  Ans.   75  cents  'ess. 

7.  John  his  $100.  If  he  had  $8  more  he 
would  have  exactly  \  of  twice  what  Henry 
has.    How  much  has  John  more  than  Henry  ? 

Ans.  $62. 

8.  A  square  piece  of  ice,  each  side  of 
which  is  8  feet,  is  2  feet  thick.  How  many 
blocks,  each  side  of  which  is  8  inches,  can  it 
be  cut  into  ?  Ans.  432. 

9.  James  spends  $10  less  than  |  of  his 
money,  and  then  hi  has  $30  left.  How 
much  did  he  spend.  Ans.   $5. 

10.  Divide  26  yards  3  feet  8  inches  into 
an  equal  number  of  yard,  foot  and  inch 
spaces.  Ans.   20. 

PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS   FOR  THE 
PROFESSION. 

1.  What  do  you  advise  with  regard  to  a 
boy  who  persists  in  disturbing  the  class  ? 

2.  What  methods  do  you  employ  to  in- 
duce children  to  carefully  prepare  their 
lessons  ? 

3  In  what  ways  do  you  aid  the  timid 
pupil  and  suppress  the  bold? 

4.  How  do  you  avoid  interruptions  during 
lessons  ? 

5.  What  influences  operate  most  strongly 
again>t  the  teacher's  work  ? 

Those  interested  will  help  on  the  import- 
ant work  of  this  department  by  sending 
answers  to  any  number  of  the  foregoing 
questions.  We  wish  to  secure  from  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  seen  and  tried 
the  practical  working  of  different  methods 
and  means,  the  knowledge  they  may  have 
acquired,  that  we  may  make  it  known  t» 
others. 


SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS  IN 
GEOGR.\PHY. 

1.  What  is  macaroni,  and  where  is  it  the 
national  dish  ? 

2.  What   city   is   the   world's    centre    of 
modern  art,  fashion  and  pleasure  ? 

3.  Whence  do  we  get  bananas  ? 
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4.  What  town  has  the  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  cutlery  ? 

5.  What  country  is  celebrated  for  its  oats, 
flax,  potatoes  and  peat  bogs  ? 

6.  Whence  do  we  import  our  chief  coffees  ? 

7.  In  what  city  would  you  ride  in  a 
gondola  instead  of  an  omnibus? 

8.  In  what  country  would  you  find  the 
most  windmills? 

9.  Locate  the  following :  The  Golden 
Horn,  the  Hub  of  the  Universe,  the  Forest 
City,  the  City  of  the  Straits,  the  Metropolis 
of  America. 

10.  Name  six  fruits  good  to  eat  that  grow 
on  trees  not  generally  cultivated  in  Canada. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

QUESTIONS   ON   ONTARIO. 
By  Mr.  Elliott   Richmond,    Marnoch,  Ont. 

1.  Give,  minutely,  the  bounding  of  On- 
tario. 

2.  What  waters  would  you  pass  through 
on  a  trip  from  Port  Arthur  to  Trenton  ? 

3.  What  is  impirtant  about  Petrolia, 
Madoc,  Grimsby,  Pcnetanguishene,  Hami- 
ton,  Ingersoll,  Sudbury? 

4.  Locate  Rat  Portage,  Walpole,  Silver 
Isle,  Fort  William,  Grand  Island,  Aigoma 
Mills,  North  Bay. 

5.  Commencing  at  Ottawa,  take  a  trip  to 
each  of  our  cilies,  mentioning  the  railways 
passed  over. 

6.  Where  are  the  Dominion  Parliament 
Buildings,  Normal  Schools,  Agricultural 
College,  Penitentiary,  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Provincial  Parliament  Buildings,  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Idiot  Asylum.  ? 

7.  Name  several  places  in  the  Province 
noted  historically,  giving  positions. 

8.  Cla  sify  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
bounHary  lakes. 

9.  Name  and  locate  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  people  of  the  Province. 

ID.  What  waters  are  connected  by  the 
rivers  French,  Severn,  Muskoka,  Rainy, 
Nipigon,  Trent,  Ottawa,  Albany  ? 

II.  Bound  your  own  county  and  name 
the  railways  passing  through  it  with  the 
stations  on  each. 


12.  What  are  the  chief  products,  minerals, 
imports  and  exports  of  the  Provincf  ? 

13.  Name  places  where  the  following  are 
manufactured  : —  Agricultural  implements, 
organs,  boots  and  shoes,  railroad  cars, 
pianos,  cottons,  woollens,  paper. 

14.  What  loca'ities  in  Ontario  are  noted 
for  natural  scenery,  limber,  summer  resorts, 
hunting  grounds,  mines  and  fishing  ? 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMIN.\TIONS,  1888. 

Third-Class   Teachers. 

DRAWING. 

Note. — The  canHidate  may  do  Nos.  i  or 
2,  3  or  4,  5  or  6,  7  or  8  9  or  lo.  Not  more 
than  five  questions  are  to  be  tried. 

1.  Draw  in  outline  a  symmetrical  heart 
shaped  form,  3  inches  high,  and  within  it  a 
similar  form  \  inch  from  it  at  every  point. 

2.  Draw  a  bilateral  ornament  3  inches 
h'gh,  using  a  conventional  form  of  the  leaf, 
flower,  and  bud,  of  any  familiar  plant. 

3.  Draw  a  circle  3  inches  diameter. 
Within  it  inscribe  a  square.  Within  the 
square  draw  four  equal  circles,  each  touch- 
ing two  adjacent  sides  of  the  square  and  tfie 
two  adjacent  circles.  Wiihin  each  ciicle 
draw  a  concentric  circle  J  inch  less  in  dia- 
meter. By  the  aid  of  these  circles  make  an 
endless  interlacing  band. 

4.  Construct  a  regular  pentagon  with  sides 
of  two  inches,  one  side  lo  be  horizontal. 
Quadrisect  each  side.  Draw  the  ciiuiuefoil, 
using  the  two  inner  fourths  of  each  side  as 
the  base  of  the  curve.  Strengthen  the  part 
of  the  >ides  of  tfie  pentagon  between  the 
angles  and  the  curves.  FiM  this  ou'linc  with 
geometric  forms,  introducing  radiate  reguhr 
repetition. 

5.  Height  of  spectator  5  feet;  distance 
16  feet ;  .scale  \  inch  =  I  foot. 

Place  in  perspec'ive  a  squsrc  plinth  of  4 
feet  edge  and  I  f  ot  thick.  One  obhing  f  ce 
parallel  with  and  touching  picture  phne  and 
having  its  nearest  corner  4  feci  Irfi  of  specla- 
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tor.  On  top  of  this  plinth  and  central'y 
placed  is  a  square  pyramid  of  2  feet  edge  and 
5  feet  high. 

6.  Draw,  freehand  in  horizontal  perspec- 
tive, a  box  3  feet  long,  2  feet  deep,  and  i^ 
feet  wide,  showing  the  front  and  right  end, 
the  lid  being  liinged  to  the  far  edge  and  open 
at  an  angle  of  about  45"  with  the  plane  of 
the  base  of  the  box.  S.ale  I  inch  to  a  foot. 
Thickness  of  material  not  to  be  indicated. 

7.  Draw,  freehand,  a  book  3  inches  long, 
I  inch  thick  and  2  inches  wide,  showing  the 
back,  the  right  end  and  the  top  (or  upper 
surface  of  cover) :  (l)  in  parallel  perspective, 
{2)  in  angular  perspective. 

8.  Draw  the  appearance  of  a  circle  of  2 
inches  diameter, 

(a)  When  horizontal,  in  front  of  and  level 
with  the  eye  ; 

{J))  When  horizontal,  but  below  level  of 
the  eye ; 

(c)  When  horizontal,  but  above  level  of 
the  eye ; 

(c/)  Show  the  application  of  the  above  in 
drawing  the  perspective  of  a  cylinder  2  in. 
high,  I  in.  diameter,  standing  on  one  end, 

(1)  With  level  of  eye  at  half  height  of 
cylinder ; 

(2)  With  upper  end  of  cylinder  below 
level  of  eye  ; 

(3)  With  lower  end  of  cylinder  above 
level  of  eye. 

9.  Draw  a  "  plain  "  scale  to  show  feet  and 
inches,  so  that  every  portion  of  a  drawing 
worked  from  it  shall  be  ^\  full  size. 

10.  Draw  a  "diagonal"  scale  to  show 
tenths  and  hundredths. 

LATIN    AUTHORS. 

f  J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 
Examiners:  I ^j^    J.  Kelly,  M.D.  LL.B. 

Note. — Candidates  will  take  A  and  either 
B  orC. 

A. 

1.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  in  : — 
reliquus,  minus,  persuadent,  omnino,  transi- 
tur,  iter,  locus,  tempore,  impeditos,  rapina, 
fugitivos,  nuper. 


2.  Give  the  etymology  of :  agger,  alius, 
bellum,  biduum,  comminus,  concilium,  copia, 
debeo,  dirimo,  fossa,  nobilis,  nuper,  triplex, 
alius. 

3.  Distinguish  :  jus,  lex  ;  nubere,  in  mat- 
rimonium  ducere  ;  summus  mons,  alti'-s  mus 
mons ;  agmen,  acels,  exerc  tus  ;  via,  iter  ; 
sarcinae,  impedimenta;  remoto  suo  equo, 
remoto  ejus  equo  ;  latus,  latus, 

4.  (a)  Id  hoc  facilius  eis  persuasit  quod 
undique  loci  naiura  Helvetii  continentur. 

(1)  Who  is  referred  to  by  the  subject  of 
persuasit  ? 

(2)  To  what  does  id  refer  ? 

(3)  Undique  .  .  .  continentur.  Give 
the  boundaries. 

(J))  Neque  homines  inimico  animo,  data 
facultate  per  provinciam  itineris  ficitmdi, 
temperaturos  ab  injuria  et  maleficio  existima- 
bat. 

(i)  Explain  the  construction  of  the  itali- 
cized word-i. 

{2)  Existimabat.  Give  the  force  of  the 
tense. 

(f)  Eo  opere  perfecto,  prassidia  disponit, 
castella  communit,  quo  facilius,  si  se  invito 
transire  conarentur,  prohibere  possit. 

(i)  State  the  rule  for  this  use  ol  quo. 

{2)  Se  invito.     Explain    the  construction. 

(3)  Conarentur.     Account  for  the  tense. 

(d)  His  quum  sua  sponte  persuadere  non 
po<;sent,  legalos  ad  Dumnoiigem  Aeduum 
mittunt,  ut  eo  deprecatore  a  Sequanis  impe- 
trarent. 

(i)  Explain  the  construction  of  the  itali- 
cized words. 

{e)  Aedui  quum  se  suaque  ab  iis  defendere 
non  possent,  legatos  ad  Csesarem  mittunt 
rogatum  auxilium. 

(i)  Rogatum  auxilium.  Substitute  three 
other  equivalent  expressions. 

(/)  Ita  dies  circiter  qumdecim  iter  fece- 
runt,  uti  inter  novlssimum  hostium  agmen  et 
nostrum  primum  non  amplius  quinis  aut 
senis  millibus  passuuni  interesset. 

(i)  Explain  the  construction  of  the  itali- 
cized words. 
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{i\  Tnteresset.     Wliy  in  ihe    subjunctive? 

(3)  Q'finis  .  .  .  senis.  Why  is  this 
fo'tn  of  the  numerals  used  ? 

(g)  Publius  Consiiiius,  qui  rei  militaris 
peritissimus  habebatur,  et  in  exercitu  Lucii 
Sullae,  et  posiea  in  M\rci  Crassi  fuerat,  cum 
exploratorihus  p'te  nittitur. 

(i)  Explain  the  construction  of  the  itali- 
cised words. 

(2)  Publius  ConsiJius.  Write  the  voca- 
tive 'orm. 

[k)  Quo  1  ubi  Cce^ar  resciit  quorum  per 
fines  ierant,  his,  uti  conquirerent  et  reduce- 
rent,  si  sibi  purga'i  esse  vpllenf,   imp-ravit. 

(1)  Quorum.     What  is  the  antecedent  ? 

(2)  Rewrite  the  sentence  substituting y«j«V 
for  imperavit. 

5.  {a)  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

{b)  VVhat  does  he  gain  by  narrating  his 
exploi's  in  the  third  person  ? 

FRENCH    AUTHORS. 

^  n    E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

Examiners:  \K         ,        ?>  ,«■  . 

(  Cornehus  Donovan,  M.A. 


Note. 
B  or  C. 


-Candidates  will  take  A  and  either 


Translate  into  idiomitic  English  :  Ele- 
mentary French  Reader — Entree  dans  le 
Monde. 

1.  Parse  fully  the  italicized  words.  In 
parsing  verbs  the  principal  parts  are  to 
be  given.) 

2.  Supply  the  ellipses  in  the  following  : — ■ 
"  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas?" 


"Comme  son  tils." 

"  Tout  ce  que  voudrez,  general." 

"  Oh  !  pis  <l  graiid'chose  !  " 

"  Un  peu  de  mathematiques  ?  " 

"  L'italien  assez  bien." 

"  Pas  les  moins  du  monde." 

3.  Oui,  genital.  Substitute  a  sentence  for 
oui. 

4.  yen  serais  heureux.  To  what  does  en 
refer  ? 

5.  Give  the  corresponding  subjunctive  form 
of :  je  me  prhentai.  il  se  retourna,  CStait  un 
brave,  Voyons,  vnus  avez/.tii  voire  droit. 

6.  RepondisyV,  langues  vivanles,  donnez- 
moi.  Account  for  the  position  of  the  itali- 
cized words. 

7.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  fils,  chef, 
mot,  chez. 

B. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English :  Ele- 
mentary French  Reader — La  Cigale  et  la 
Fourmi. 

1.  What  lesson  as  to  conduct  is  this  selec- 
tion intended  to  teach  ? 

2.  Give  the  opposite  gender  form  of: 
voisine,  nouvelle,  preteuse,  cette  emprunteuse. 

c. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  English :  Ele- 
mentary French  Reader — Le  Corbeau  et  le 
Renard. 

1.  What  lesson  as  to  conduct  is  this  selec- 
tion intended  to  te.ich? 

2.  Give  the  opposite  gender  form  of: 
mattre,joli,  belle,  tout,  flatteur. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  current  Table  Talk  is  a  Thanksgiving 
number,  well  suited  to  be  a  help  and  guide 
to  those  interested  in  culinary  and  household 
topics.  Afenusa.xt  given  for  every  day  in  the 
month,  papers  on  "  The  Orange,""  Ancient 
Thanksgiving  Days,"  "  How  to  live  on  a 
Thousand  a  Year,"  etc.  This  nnga/ine,  we 
are  sure,  is  prized  by  all  housekeepers  who 
know  it. 


The  numbers  of  The  Critic  for  18SS  liave 
been  filled  with  reading  and  criticism  such 
as  one  finds  in  no  other  paper  in  America. 
All  the  noteworlhy  books  and  many  others 
are  reviewed  there,  and  receive,  nearly  every 
one  agrees,  the  treatment  they  respectively 
merit.  Our  friend,  "  The  Lounger,"  writes 
as  well  as  ever,  and  the  "Notes"  were 
never  fresher. 
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The  opening  article  of  the  latest  Overland 
is  on  "  The  Eucalyptus  Tree."  Among  other 
important  contributions  we  no  ice  one  on 
"  The  Ramabai  Movement,"  and  another  on 
"  Women  on  School  Boards." 

Captain  King's  new  novel,  "  Dunraven 
Ranch,"  is  printed  in  the  December  number 
of  Lippituott  s,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of 
this  American  military  man  and  author,  wi  h 
a  portrait,  also  appears.  Three  short  poems, 
one  of  them — "  To  all  Women  "  (by  Ame  ie 
Rives),  John  Habberton's  humorous  "  Six 
da\s  in  the  Life  of  an  ex-Teacher,"  and  an 
article  on  "  Trust  Companies  '  help  to  m  ike 
up  a  good  number. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Decem- 
ber is  an  important  number.  Some  fourteen 
articles  are  presented  to  the  reader,  among 
which  the  opening  one,  on  "  The  Psychology 
of  Deception,"  one  by  Grant  Allen,  on 
"Evolving  the  Camel,"  and  another,  on 
"  Infant  Mortality,"  by  Dr.  French,  maybe 
specially  mentioned.  Mr.  D.  D.  Daly,  As- 
sistant Resident,  writes  of  "Native  life  in 
British  Borneo."  The  Editor's  Table  has  an 
interesting  reference  to  "Work  at  the  Lick 
Observatory." 

A  SECOND  edition  of  the  November  Book- 
buyer  has  been  issued  by  the  publishers, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  It  contains  por- 
traits of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  author  of 
"  Robert  Elsmere, "  and  of  Maigaret  Deland, 
author  of  "  John  Ward,  Preacher,"  both  ac- 
companied by  biographical  ske  ches.  Some 
thirty  pages  of  literary  news  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  magazine.  The  publishers  will 
shortly  issue  a  beautiful  Christmas  number 
of  144  pages. 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News  contains  sketches  of  scenes  at  the 
"  Parnell  Enquiry  Commission,"  and  other 
things  of  interest  in  England.  Other  pic- 
tuies  are  of  the  j  urneys  of  the  German  En- 
peror  in  Europe,  the  Bii  ish  Administrator 
in  Bechuanaland,  etc.  There  aie  also  ar- 
ticles and  illustrations  in  connection  with  the 
Bi-centenary  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  The 
department  entitled  "  Our  Note  Book,"  by 
ames  Payn,  is  always  readable. 


The  December  Quiver  is  an  excellent 
number,  furnishing  many  attractive  articles 
of  perminent  value.  A  coloured  frontispiece 
brightens  the  opening  page.  An  article  on 
the  public  work  and  private  li''e  of  the  Rev. 
C.  II.  Spurge.  >n  will  have  no  lack  of  readers, 
and  another  on  a  "  New  York  Philanthro- 
pist " — (Henry  Bergh),  is  also  well  worth 
reading.  We  are  ^  lad  that  the  circulatioit 
of  the  Quiver  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Missionary  Rev<ew  of  the  World, 
edited  by  Dr.  Pierson,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Dr.  Sherwood,  of  New  York,  has  just  com- 
pleted its  first  volume,  aud  enjoys  already  a 
large  measure  of  sympathy  and  support.  Its 
page<  are  full  of  information  about  the  mis- 
sion fi  -Ids  of  the  world,  and  few  people  who 
are  interested  in  missions  would  be  willing 
to  part  with  it.  Umler  the  heading,  "Lit- 
erature of  Missions,"  the  December  number 
gives  nine  articles,  one  of  them  on  "  Miracles 
of  Missi(ms"  being  from  Dr.  Pierson's  pen- 
Twenty  one  societies  are  represented  in  the 
next  department,  which  is  entitled  "  Organ- 
ized Mi-sionary  Effort."  The  remaining 
departments  are  also  well  sustained. 

Lippincotf s  Science  Series,  Botanv.  By 
Annie  Chatihers-Ketchum,  A.M.  192  pp, 
$1.  (Philadelphia:  The  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.)  School  books  now  are  growing- 
attractive  in  style  and  binding — a  good  ex- 
ample is  this  Botany  with  its  numerous  illus- 
tratio  s  and  fine  letter-press.  The  author 
fol  ows  the  inductive  method  of  M.  Antoine 
de  Jussieu.  and  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
a  bntaniral  text-book  which,  though  almost 
too  brief  in  the  treatment  of  some  parts  of 
the  subject,  is  nevertheless  well  fitted  for  use 
in  schools  and  colleges. 

Natural  History  headers.  No.  V.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  (Boston  :  The 
School  Supply  Company.) 

77/1?  Riverside  Literature  Series.  No.  J7' 
A-Hit7iting  of  the  D  er,  and  other  essavs.  By 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  No.  jS,  The 
Building  of  the  Ship,  and  other  poems.  By 
H.  W.  Longfellow.  Extra  No.,  Literature 
in  School.  By  H.  E.  Scudder.  (Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
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A  College  Algebra.  By  Prof.  Wentworth. 
{Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.)  Pp.  494.  After  a 
brief  review  of  the  pr  nciples  of  e  ementary 
algebra,  the  author  devotes  the  lemaining 
space  to  the  treatment  of  quadratic  equations, 
the  binomial  theorem,  choice,  chance,  series, 
determinants,  and  the  general  propertit-s  of 
equations.  The  treatment  of  each  subject  is 
full  and  sysfematic.  Answers  are  published 
separately,  and  only  supplied  at  the  request 
of  teachers. 

A  P I  eparato'-y  French  Reader,  By  Prof. 
Super.  (Boston  :  D.  C.  Hc:a>h  &  Co.)  Pp. 
224.  The  appearance  of  this  new  French 
reader  is  plea'^ing,  the  type  and  arran^iemint 
being  excellent.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  containing  respectively  short  tales  fiom 
H  ns  Christian  Andersen  translated  into 
French,  selections  (rom  Erckinan  i-Chntrian, 
Dumas,  Djudet,  etc.,  a  longer  selection, 
and  several  short  poems.  Notes  and  a  vo- 
cabulary are  added. 

A  First  Book  in  German.  By  H.  C.  G. 
Bran<it.  (Boston :  Allyn  &  B  .con.)  $1.  In  this 
text  book  Part  I.  of  the  Giiman  t;r.»mmar  by 
the  same  author  and  L  demau's  Kxeicises 
are  issued  togeiher,  for  the  u>e  of  pupils  in 
secondary  schools  who  have  alieady  made 
some  progress  in  German.  Compleie  E  g- 
Hsh-German  vocabularies  are  supplie  i.  We 
are  sure  this  book,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  carefully  prepared  (or  students, 
will  be  found  a  good  <  ne. 

Principia  Latina.  Part  IV.  An  intro- 
dtution  to  Latiu  Prose  Composition.  By  L)r. 
Smith.  (London  :  [ohn  Murray,  Albemarle 
St.) — Dr.  Smith  is  well  known  as  the  author 
and  editor  of  numerous  dictionaries,  and 
other  boi.ks  for  the  use  of  s  udenls,  several 
of  which  are  larf^ely  used  in  Canada.  The 
present  is  the  seventeenth  elition  of  Part  IV 
Principia  Latina,  and  consists  of  a  complete 
series  of  exercises,  to  each  of  whicli  is  pre- 
fixed the  syntactical  rules  illustrated  and 
enforced  by  the  exercise.  The  special  de- 
tailed treatment  of  synonyms  and  t;ramriiati- 
cal  difficulties  is  a  noteworthy  feature,  and 
we  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers  as  a 
scholarly  and  valuable  production. 


The  '^larenJon  Press  Series.  Elementary 
Chemistry.  By  W.  W.  Fisher,  M.A.,  F.C  S. 
(Oxford  :  At  the  Clarend.)n  Pre-s  ;  I^ndon  : 
He  ry  Frowde.)— Mr  Fisher  has  prepared  a 
very  valuible  compendium  of  the  fundamen- 
tal law  ,  principles  and  facts  of  chemical 
science,  and  has  arranged  this  material  in  a 
skilful  manner  as  a  class  book.  Much  atten- 
tion is  wisely  devoted  to  general  chemical 
p  enomena,  warer,  air,  laws  of  chemical 
ac'ion,  etc.,  and  the  author  has  diligently 
availed  himself  of  wha'  has  been  brought  to 
light  by  recent  researches. 

Popular  PoHs  of  the  Period.  Nos.  i  and 3. 
6,/.  each.  EJited  by  F  A.  H.  Eyl  s.  (Lon- 
don :  Gnffi  h,  Farran  &  Co.)  Among  the 
authors  represented  in  these  little  boiks  are 
Lewis  Morris,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Dean 
P  ump're,  Rev.  Newman  H^ll,  Cov-nlry 
P.itmore  and  Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo  (Elward 
Garrett.)  The  biographies  are  interesting 
nnd  well  written,  and  the  .specimen  poeitis 
added  are  in  the  best  sen-e  popul.ir,  and 
fre^uf-nily  suit.ible  for  rectation.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  many  of  our  living  p  >ets 
are  -o  little  known,  and  we  hope  C.madian 
teiichers  will  avail  themselves  of  these  help- 
ful bo  ks. 

A  Popular  History  of  England.  B/  H. 
W.  Du  cken,  Ph.D.  (Londo  1  :  Ward, 
Lock  &  Co.)  Pp.  536.  This  history  is 
written  in  a  popular  .■«i)le,  and  is  profusely 
illustrated.  Two  good  features  alrout  the 
I  00k  are  the  large  spare  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  time  and  the  attention  given 
to  the  intcre>ts  and  pt.  gress  of  the  great 
British  fo:onies.  We  observe  (p.  508)  that 
the  Feni.iiis  g.ive  up  the  idea  ol  invading 
Canada  on  March  17  1S66,  and  as  no  men- 
tion o(  Liriieriilge  oicuis,  wc  conclude  that 
the  author  thinks  ihcy  did  nut  come  at  all. 
But  we  should  hardly  find  fault  witli  a  book 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  so  satisfactory. 

Practical  Exercises  in  English  Com /*«$%• 
lion.  By  il.  I.  .S  rang,  B. A.  (Tomnio: 
Copp,  Clark  i"fe  Co.)  Ttic  rcadciK  of  the 
MoN'iMLY  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Strang  has  rc-publi.shed,  in  book  form,  ihe 
valuable  Exeicites   tn   /-niHsh  wtiich    have 
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for  some  years  been  a  feature  of  our  School 
Work  Department.  He  has  done  so  at  the 
ure;ent  and  repeatedly  expressed  wish  of  our 
subscribers  and  the  teaching  profess  on  gene- 
rally. We  g  adly  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  o  expressing  our  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  which  Mr.  Strang  has  thus 
rendered  to  the  profession,  and  our  con- 
victi  >n  that  the  book  will  meet  with  a  cordial 
reception. 

The  Commentaries  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
The  Gallic  War.  Edited  by  Charles  E. 
Moberly,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rug'>y 
School.  (Oxford  :  At  the  Clarend  )n  Pr-ss  ; 
L')ndon  :  Henry  Frowde.)  Pp.  351.  With 
maps,  ijdex,  etc.  This  excellent  school  edi- 
tion of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  gives  the  text, 
clearly  printed  and  carefully  punctuated,  also 
the  Supplement  of  Hirtius  an  1  about  one 
hund  ed  and  fifty  pages  of  notes.  In 
the   latter,  peculiarities  and  difiUcuU  es   are 


dealt  with  and  explained  in  a  scholarly  and 
satisfactory  manner.  An  appendix  on  the 
Roman  Military  System  and  an  article  on 
the  mode  of  translating  Caesar  will  repay 
perusal. 

Elementary  Statics.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Lock,  M.A.  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.) 
— Teachers  of  mathematics  will  welcome  an- 
other text  book  by  this  well  known  and 
esteemed  author.  The  pre-ent  book  has 
been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  students  going  up  'or  the 
Oxfoid  and  Cambridge  certificate,  for  Wool- 
wich, for  London  Matriculation  an  J  similar 
examinations.  A  consi  lerable  portion  of  the 
book  may  be  read  without  a  knowledge  of 
trigonometry  ;  the  examples  are  not  too  diffi- 
cult;  the  explanations  are  vcjry  good;  in 
short,  it  i>  not  loo  much  t  >  say  that  every- 
thing which  the  author  and  publish  r  could 
well  do  for  the  s  udjnt  of  elementary  statics 
has  been  dons  here. 


I  LOVE  thee  in  the  Spring, 
Earth-crownmg  forest  !  when  amid  the  shades 
The   gentle   South  first   waves  her  odorous 
winij. 

And  joy  fills  all  the  glades. 

In  the  hot  Summer  time, 
With  def  p  dcligit,  ihe  sombre  aisles  I  roam, 
Or,  soothed  by  some  cool  brook  s  melodious 
chm:r. 

Rest  on  thy  verdant  loam. 


But  O,  when  Autumn's  hand 
Hath  marked  thy  beauteous  foliage  for  the 

grave. 
How  doth  thy  splendor,  as  entranced  I  s'andj. 
My  willing  heart  enclave  ! 

—  Wm.  Jewett  Pabodie. 

There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed; 
There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill  ; 
There's  music  in  al.  things,  if  men  had  ears; 
Their  earth  is  but.  an  echo  of  the  sp  f-res. 

— Byron. 
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The  best    educatioval   journal    is 

THti  TEACHKR'S  best  FRIEND. 

Renew  your  subscription.  Subscribers  in 
arrears  are  respectfully  requested  to  remit 
the  amount  at  once 

No  ily  us  at  once  of  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, giving  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 

Accounts  will  be  rendered  from  time  to 
time,  and  prompt  piyment  of  the  sme  will 
be  expected.  Specimsn  copies  sent  free 
from  this  office  to  any  address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  sp^-cial  at- 
tention is  given  to  examinati  n  papers  in  this 
Mai^azine;  in  many  cases  hints  and  solutions 
are  added.  We  hope  subscribers  and  others 
will  sho.v  in  a  practical  way  their  apprecia- 


tion of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
editors  of  the  difi'erent  departments  of  THE 
Monthly. 

We  a  e  gra  eful  to  the  friends  of  The. 
Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  req  lest  their  kind  assist- 
ant ill  geitinii  new  subscribers  for  1888. 

The  Editor  will  always  he  g'ad  to  receive 
original  contribttioiis,  especidly  from  those- 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 


B  )und  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  hid  from  William.son  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bun  &  S  >n,  King  Street,. 
Torcnio,  for  $1.00  per  copy. 
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